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CHAPTER  I. 

The  traveller  in  the  midland  counties  of 
England,  as  he  pauses  on  the  edge  of  an  ample 
vale,  which  spreads  its  fields,  its  hedge-rows, 
its  scattered  farms,  and  -  its  masses  of  dark 
woods,  all  clearly  and  pleasantly  before  his  eye 
for  some  mQes,  running  from  the  north  to  the 
south,  sees  opposite  to  him,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  vale,  an  object  which  always  arrests 
agreeably  his  attention.  It  is  a  village  planted 
high  and  airily  on  the  western  boundary  of  the 
vale.  Amid  a  fine  envelopment  of  trees,  its 
houses  are  discerned,  and  its  sloping  gardens 
on  the  hill-side;  and  on  the  summit   of  the 
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elevation,  stands  boldly  aloft  one  of  those  tall, 
massive  square  church-towers  so  common  to 
that  part  of  the  country.  The  lai^  grey  mass 
of  the  church  itself  is  dimly  discerned  amid  its 
yew-trees ;  and  oftien  you  may  hear,  especially 
on  a  Sunday,  or  a  summer  evening,  the  church 
bells  ringing  with  a  merry  music  that  seems  to 
fall  in  loving  tones  over  the  quiet  landscape 
which  has  lain  listening  to  them  through  so 
many  ages.  Prom  the  bottom  of  the  vale  to 
the  village,  perhaps  a  mile  in  extent,  the  up- 
lands present  a  delightful  aspect.  Green  crofts, 
marked  out  by  their  noble  hedge- row  trees, 
and  ampler  fields,  swelling  and  descending  in 
many  a  ridge  and  hollow,  with  copse  and  scat- 
tered tree,  and  mingled  shade  and  sunshine, 
charm  the  eye.  Below,  in  the  valley,  stretches 
a  wide  heath,  through  which  a  little  river, 
traceable  also  by  its  fringing  trees  and  bushes, 
and  here  and  there  a  bright  glance  of  its  waters, 
winds  its  way.  But  from  this  heath  to  the  very 
village  runs  a  deep,  shadowy  glen,  as  if  ploughed 
out  of  the  hill-side;  and  more  thickly  grown 
with  wood,  and  at  its  head,  yet  some  way  below 
the  great  grey  church-tower,  shines  out  a  con- 
siderable white  house,  flanked  and  screened  at 
the   back  with   lofty   masses   of  trees.      The 
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house,  with  its  two  semi-hexagonal  towers,  one 
at  each  front  comer,  and  its  piazza  connecting, 
as  it  were,  these  towers,  is  an  object  too  peculiar, 
both  for  situation  and  character,  not  to  arrest 
the  gaze  at  once,  and  to  constitute  one  of  the 
most  marked  features  of  the  scene. 

"  As  I  paused  on  my  way,"  says  our  au- 
thority for  this  narrative,  "  and  drew  in  the 
reins  of  my  horse  to  contemplate  this  striking 
landscape,  I  did  what  almost  every  strange 
traveller  on  that  road  does,  asked  the  first 
person  visible,  what  village  that  was  standing 
so  boldly  on  the  hill,  and  what  house  that  was 
which,  at  the  top  of  the  glen,  looked  out  so 
quaintly  pleasant  ?  The  reply  was,  that  village 
is  Westwood,  and  that  house  the  Dene." 

*  The  Dene !  and  why  the  Dene  ?" 

"  Mester,"  replied  the  man  whom  I  had 
asked,  and  who  was  no  other  than  a  stone- 
breaker  at  work  just  by  on  the  highway,  "  I  see 
yo*re  a  furriner.  It's  caw'd  th'  Dene,  becos  it 
stands  at  th'  yead  o'  th'  Dene ;  that  valley  ut 
runs  reyt  up  th'  hiU-side." 

"  And  pray  who  lives  there  ?" 

"  Madam  Dorrington." 

It  was  exactly  as  my  friend  Vincent  had 
said,  but  I  resolved  to  ask  further. 
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^'  Madam  Dorrington !  A  widow  lady,  most 
Ukdy  r 

"  Widow  !  no  bless  yer  life,  Sir ;  nor  won't  be 
many  a  year  yet,  it's  to  be  hoped." 

"  If  there  be  a  Mr.  Dorrington  then,  as  I  infer, 
my  friend,"  I  continued,  "why  tell  me  that 
Madam  Dorrington  lives  there  ?  Why  not  Mr. 
Dorrington  ?" 

"  Well,  Mester,  I  canna  reyUy  say ;  it's  ar 
wey  here." 

"  Is  Mr.  Dorrington  a  man  of  weak  intellect, 
or  afflicted  with  insanity,  or  anything  of  that 
sort  ?" 

The  man  stopped  his  hammer  with  which 
he  had  been  smiting  the  stone-heap  without 
any  pause  while  he  answered  my  questions,  and 
stared  at  me. 

"  Of  weak  intellect !  insane  ! — Lord  have 
mercy,  Mester;  but  ye  mun  be  a  stranger, 
indeyd.  No,  beleddy ;  I  should  think  he  isn't 
neither.  Mester  Dorrington's  as  long  a  headed 
gentleman  as  most  yoTl  meyt  wee,  I  can  tell  yer." 

'^  What  then  ''can  be  the  reason  for  passing 
him  over,  and  saying  Madam  Dorrington  lives 
there  ?  Is  she  some  termagant  that  rules  her 
husband,  and  makes  a  cypher  of  him  in  the 
country  ?" 
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"  A  tannigant ! — ^rules  her  husband  !**  The 
man  fairly  laughed.  *'  Eh,  Mester/'  he  continued, 
"but  yo  would  mak  *em  stare  a  bit  if  yer 
war  to  ax  'em  i'  Westwood  whether  Madam 
Doirington  ^  a  tarmigant,  and  ruled 
her  husband.  Why,  she's  one  of  God's 
angels — just  the  gentlest,  best  creatur  alive — 
and  th'  mother,  as  one  may  say,  of  all  th' 
parish." 

**  Really !  I  am  glad  to  hear  it ;  but  then  why 
— ^for  you  only  increase  my  wonder — why  do 
you  only  say  Madam  Dorrington?  Perhaps 
the  property  was  hers  by  inheritance,  and  so  it 
comes  about." 

**  Nay,"  said  the  man,"  "  it  wama  hem ;  it 
war  th'  mester's  aunoetters' ;  and  though  it  war 
in  debt,  and  out  o'  th'  family  some  time,  he 
redeymed  it,  and  it's  his  own,  and  nubbodey 
else's." 

**  But  there  must  be  a  reason  for  this  odd 
practice  of  yours,  my  friend,"  I  added ;  "  there 
must  be  a  cause  for  the  name  of  Madam  Dor- 
rington getting,  as  it  were,  the  upperhand  of 
her  husband's." 

"WeD,  it's  th'  wee  we  hsai  here;  and  it's 
th*  wee  aw  th'  country  round,"  added  the 
man.      **  Beleddy  though,  till  yo    made   me 
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think  on't,  I  niver  gen't  a  thowt ;  but  it  mun 
be  as  we  thinken  more  of  Madam  Dorrington, 
becos  hou  thinks  more  of  us  poor  folks  than 
th'  mester  does/* 

There  came  out  the  mystery ;  it  was  en- 
tirely as  Vincent  had  told  me.  His  mother, 
by  her  lively  interest  in  all  about  her ;  by  her 
warm  sympathy  with  every  one  in  her  neigh- 
bourhood, had  gradually  grown  the  most 
prominent  object  in  the  people's  minds  all  round 
there;  the  more  quiet  and  cold  nature  of  his 
father  letting  him  lie,  as  it  were,  in  the  back- 
groimd. 

I  thanked  the  poor  man,  dropped  him  six- 
pence to  furnish  his  pipe,  which  lay  with  his 
clothes  on  the  road-side,  and  rode  on.  It  was 
singular  how  well  known,  and  yet  how  diflferent 
to  all  my  imaginings,  was  every  object  that  I 
now  approached.  Westwood — the  Dene — Ma- 
dam Dorrington — ^the  little  river  Wilder,  which 
ran  clear  and  shallow  over  its  bright  gravel  along 
the  bottom  of  the  vale,  and  beautiful  with  its 
alders  and  its  oaks  overhanging  its  banks;  I 
knew  them  all,  and  saw  that  they  ought  to  look 
exactly  as  they  did,  though  my  mind  had  pic- 
tured them  very  differently.  The  old,  deep 
lane,  along  which  I  now  rode  leisurely,  with  its 
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tan  hazel  bushes  tangled  with  the  wild  rose, 
and  its  lofty  banks  covered  with  the  wild  straw- 
berry, the  oxalis,  and  the  crimson  cuckoo-flower, 
and  that  woody  glen  to  the  left,  the  old  fish- 
ponds, and  the  beautiful  fields  tumbling,  as  it 
were,  from  the  hills  above  in  beautiful  disorder 
— ^they  were  just  as  Vincent  Dorrington  had  des- 
cribed them  a  hundred  times. 

And  here  I  was,  not  sitting  on  some  shaded 
crag  in  the  Pyrenees  or  the  Appenines  listening 
to  my  firiend's  talk  of  his  native  home,  his  native 
fields,  and  his  almost  adored  mother,  but  on  a 
fine  June  day  riding,  according  to  promise,  up 
the  hill  to  Westwood,  on  a  visit  to  Madam 
Dorrington  herself. 

I  know  not  whether  part  of  the  charm  was 
in  my  own  fancy  and  associations,  but  as  I 
had  approached  the  neighbourhood,  the  country 
seemed  to  me  to  have  not  only  a  beautiful,  but 
a  gladsome  character  about  it.  There  are  places 
where  we  instantly  fed  a  light  and  cheerful 
spirit,  as  there  are  others  that  can  be  nothing  but 
gloomy  and  heavy.  This  is  oftener  felt  than 
seen  in  any  marked  particulars.  It  would  be 
often  difficult  to  describe  the  causes  of  the  plea- 
sure that  comes  over  you  in  those  scenes.  But 
nature  altogether  has  a  riant  aspect ;  and  you  say 
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this  is  a  charming  country.  Here,  after  the 
glorious  scenes  in  which  Vincent  Dorrington  and 
myself  had  travelled  on  together,  some  of  the  finest 
and  roost  inspiring  in  the  world,  it  would  seem 
strange  to  many  that  he  could  have  spoken  of 
his  native  place  as  so  truly  beautiful  and  deli- 
cious. Here  were  no  Alps  nor  Alpine  valleys, 
with  their  dizzy  cliffs,  their  thundering  water- 
falls, their  magnificent  views  over  the  tops  of 
purple  or  snowy  mountains,  or  their  splendid 
flowers  ever  meeting  you  by  the  way-side  with 
faces  of  new  and  superb  beauty.  There  were 
scarcely  hills  at  all — and  yet  my  heart  confessed 
that  my  friend's  descriptions  and  encomiums 
were  just — there  was  a  genuine  English  and 
home-charm  in  the  coimtry  about  me.  The 
fields  were  full  of  grass  and  flowers.  Trees  of 
luxuriant  growth  and  forms  of  finest  grace,  stood 
dad  in  their  new  verdure.  The  sky  was  blue 
and  bright — the  few  light  clouds  floated  airily 
through  it;  the  larks  were  singing  exultingly 
overhead — ^a  variety  of  birds  as  joyously  around. 
There  were  groups  of  people  wading  and  weed- 
ing in  the  green  com,  whose  voices  and  light 
laughter  reached  the  ear ;  and  fi'om  the  masses 
of  hawthorn-blossom,  not  yet  shed,  and  from 
other  things  came  delightful  odours  breathing 
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upon  you.  AQ  was  so  fresh,  so  pure,  so  sweet, 
as  nothing  but  nature  in  her  purest  and  sweet- 
est scenes  can  be. 

As  I  ascended  the  hill,  and  drew  near  the 
village,  the  lambs  running  races  in  the  old  croft, 
the  cows  lying  in  fulness  under  the  shade  of 
broad-spreading  ehns,  the  sound  of  young  rooks 
cawing  in  the  oaks  to  which  they  had  made 
their  first  flight  from  the  rookery,  and  the  occa- 
sional harsh  cat-like  cry  of  a  peacock,  were 
things  that  all  told  me  I  was  approaching  a 
genuine  English  hamlet.  I  met  some  boys 
driving  to  pasture  a  flock  of  newly-clipped  sheep, 
and  passed  a  hind  with  his  cart  laden  with 
newly-mown  clover,  gushing  with  a  honeyed 
and  herbacious  firagrance.  Then,  came  in  sight 
the  lodge-gate  on  the  left,  leading  up  an  avenue 
of  immense  Spanish  chestnuts,  with  shattered 
tops,  and  girths  of  some  yards,  bespeaking  ages 
of  growth.  I  almost  expected  to  see  Mrs.  Dor- 
ringtdn  herself  standing  just  within  the  gate 
watching  for  my  arrival,  and  for  news  of  her 
bdoved  son,  as  he  had  told  me  she  oft;en  awaited 
his  arrival  after  a  long  absence — standing  for 
hours  there,  and  asking  any  one  that  she  knew 
whether  they  had  seen  nothing  of  Mr.  Vincent 
on  the  road — ^though,  had  they  done  so,  it  were 
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not  likely  that  they  would  have  passed  hhn,  so 
active  and  rapid  a  rider  as  he  is.  A  few  more 
minutes,  and  I  had  passed  through  the  gate, 
turned  the  comer,  and  halted  hefore  the  house 
itself. 

On  this  side,  the  house  had  a  very  different 
appearance  to  that  which  it  had  presented  on 
the  other  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley. 
Here  it  was  somewhat  low;  was  of  various 
heights,  and  erections  of  different  dates ;  a  low 
porch,  and  a  short  flight  of  steps  up  to  a  glass 
door  formed  the  entrance.  And  the  gardens 
and  other  parts  were  separated  from  this  side  by 
a  sunk  fence— a  low  wall,  and  a  thick  screen  of 
evergreens,  overtopped  by  the  mass  of  trees  which 
had  given  such  bold  and  dark  effect  at  a  dis- 
tance. To  the  right  a  winding  carriage-drive 
led  into  the  village. 

I  was  admitted  on  ringing  the  bell,  by  a  boy 
in  livery,  who  rang  another  bell,  which  imme- 
diately brought  thither  a  groom  who  led' away 
my  horse,  and  I  was  conducted  to  a  lowish, 
large,  and  somewhat  shady  room,  which  seemed 
half  library,  half  sitting-room.  This  was  sur- 
rounded by  glass-cases  of  books,  and  a  few  por- 
traits, evidently  family  ones,  in  dingy  frames, 
and  themselves  almost  lost,  some  of  them,  in 
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the  blackness  that  required  the  hand  of  the 
cleaner.  There  were  easy  chairs  and  couches 
arranged  on  the  side  nearest  the  fire-place,  show- 
ing that  this  was  a  family  room ;  but  in  the  fire- 
place was  a  large  bush  of  lilacs  and  peonies. 

The  lad  went  olBf  again  with  great  alacrity  to 
fetch  Madam  Dorrington,  as  he  too  called  her ; 
but  instead  of  her  there  appeared  a  woman- 
servant  of  middle-age,  and  with  a  broadish  pro- 
vincial accent,  who  said  she  thought  Madam 
Dorrington  was  gone  into  the  garden,  and  she 
would  seek  her — she  knew  she  was  expecting 
me.  The  woman  had  her  apron  turned  up  over 
her  arms,  as  if  she  had  just  taken  her  hands  out 
of  water,  and  was  actually  wiping  her  arms  at 
the  moment ;  and  there  was  such  an  air  of 
shrewd  familiarity  about  her,  that  I  could  not 
be  mistaken  in  one  whom  I  had  so  often  heard 
Vincent  talk  of — ^the  old  house-maid  of  his  boy- 
hood. 

"That's  Sally  Horobin,"  I  said,  **and  no 
mistake." 

The  woman  reddened  with  unaffected  aston- 
ishment, and  said : 

"  Eh,  Sir  !  dun  ya  know  mey  ?" 

"To  be  sure  I  do.  I  have  known  you 
these  years.     I  hope  you  are  quite  well,  Sally, 
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and  that  your  master  and  mistress  are  quite 
wen !" 

"  Well,  now !"  said  the  woman,  laughing 
heartily  :  "  that's  Mester  Vincent  that's  been  tell- 
ing you  about  me — God  bless  him  !  An'  I  hope 
yo  left  him  well,  and  that  he's  meaning  to  come 
home  soon.  Laus-a*me  I  what  a  man  it  is  for 
ranging  and  rambling  about !  Gracious  me ! 
what  he  must  ha  seyn  !  An  yo've  been  wi'  him, 
Sir?" 

"  Ay,  Sally ;  we've  talked  of  you  on  the  top 
of  some  of  the  highest  mountains  in  Europe. 
You  must  have  felt  your  ears  bum  dreadfully 
sometimes,  I'm  sure,  when  you've  been  talked  of 
in  France,  and  Spain,  and  Holland,  and  actually 
in  Macedonia !" 

I  threw  in  Macedonia  because  I  knew  that  it 
was  a  name  familiar  to  her  in  the  Bible. 

*'  Goodness  gracious  !  Good  Lord  alive  ! 
and  mercy  on  us  !  In  France,  and  Spain,  and 
Macedonia !  Oh !  Mester  fiathurst,  you're 
joking  me  now — ah  !  I  can  see  it  in  your  eyes  ! 
Oh  !  you  are  fond  of  joking,  I  can  see.  But  yo 
know  Sally  Horobin — ^that's  plain;  and  it's 
Mester  Vincent — God  bless  him  ! — that's  been 
telling  all  this  stuff  about  me." 

And  here  Sally,  covered  all  over  with  blushes 
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and  delight,  burst  out  into  the  heartiest  laughter, 
and  hurrying  off,  said  : 

**  But  what  am  I  doing,  and  Missis  standing 
on  pins  and  needles  till  her.  sees  yo  ?" 

"  Stop,  Sally  !'*  I  said ;  "  let  rae  go  myself. 
I  know  your  garden  as  well  as  I  know  you.  I 
should  like  to  find  Mrs.  Donington  myself.  I 
dare  say  she's  gone  to  the  Nest  to  enjoy  her 
flowers.  Has  she  taken  her  knitting  out  with 
herr       . 

Sally's  wonder  rose  at  every  word. 

^'An  yo  known  the  Nest,  anau?  an'  about 
Missis's  knitting  ?  Oh,  Mester  Vincent ! — ^if 
he  has  na  tould  you  iverything !  Well,  that 
shows  that  you're  bossum  friends,  however. 
Ye  mun  ha  bin  pratty  thick  afore  you  could  ha 
talked  all  these  things  o'er.  Well,"  and  Sally 
burst  into  laughter  again  at  my  intimate  know- 
ledge of  "  iverything,"  as  she  said,  "  well, 
Missis  has  ta'en  her  knitting  out,  but  yo'U  not 
find  her  at  the  Nest,  for  hou's  gone  to  watch  the 
beys,  that  are  about  swarming,  and  taen  a  lad 
wi'  hCT  to  ring  iq)o'  th'  fire-shovel — yo'll  not  so 
easily  find  where  that  is,  as  the  Nest.  I  mun 
show  you." 

"  By  no  means,  Sally  —  there  is  not  the 
slightest  occasion.     I  know  where  it  is — down 
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bdow    the    hofly    fence  —  at    the    barberry- 
tree/ 

"  Well,  if  iver  onybody  seeyd  the  like ! 
Mester  fiathurst,  yo're  a  conjurer !  Yo  know 
ivery  inch  o'  th'  ground  here,  and  niver  seeyd  it 
in  yer  life  afore  !"  and  SaUy  clapped  her  hands 
in  utter  astonishment. 

As  much  amused  with  SaUy  Horobin  as  she 
was  amazed  at  me,  I  passed  through  the  door 
she  opened,  and  found  myself  in  the  piazza 
which  ran  along  the  front  between  the  two 
towers,  and  all  the  scene  in  its  beauty  lay  at 
once  before  me.  The  sun  was  shining  and 
glowing  warmly  over  the  whole;  the  pillars  of 
the  piazza  were  twined  round  with  creepers  and 
passion-flowers,  whose  blossoms,  hanging  in 
masses  of  many  rich  hues  overhead,  were  full  of 
bees.  How  sunny  and  happy  is  the  sound 
of  bees ! 

There  were  seats  in  the  piazza,  where  you 
might  enjoy  the  shade  while  contemplating  one 
of  the  loveliest  landscapes  imaginable,  and  on 
the  roof  of  the  piazza  there  were  others,  where 
you  might  take  a  still  ampler  range  of  prospect 
amidst  the  cool  airs  of  morning  or  evening. 
And  there  stood  masses  of  rich  flowers  in  pots, 
geraniums,  acacias,  roses,  agapanthas,  heliotropes. 
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or  Other  more  splendid  kinds,  as  the  green-house 
and  the  season  yielded  them.  There  was  a 
sweetness  and  beauty  about  this  piazza  that  was 
delightful,  but  still  more  delicious  was  the  scene 
lying  before  me.  It  was  a  glance  into  one  of 
those  many  enchanting  paradises  that  attach  to 
the  homes  of  England.  The  house  standing,  as 
already  mentioned,  at  the  head  of  this  valley,  or 
glen,  called  the  Dene,  the  lawn  before  it  de- 
scended with  considerable  steepness,  the  hollow 
and  the  sides  of  the  valley  clothed  with  the 
finest  turf,  and  scattered  with  some  of  the 
noblest  trees  imaginable.  Here  rose  a  broad, 
dark  cedar ;  there  a  gigantic  oak,  its  immense 
stem,  to  which  the  old,  close-shorn,  mossy  turf 
seemed  to  creep  in  very  lovingness  of  ancient 
affection,  surrounded  by  a  seat ;  here  masses  of 
Portugal  laurel,  or  fragrant  bay,  with  various 
foreign  trees,  as  the  tulip-tree,  the  American 
she-oak  and  hickory,  which  had  been  planted 
with  great  taste,  and  now  stood  in  stately  grace 
on  the  velvet  slopes.  To  the  right  wound  away 
a  walk  along  the  higher  ground,  bounded  by  a 
taD  hedge,  or  rather  wall,  of  nicely-clipped 
laurel,  and  losing  itself  in  a  woodland  mass. 
To  the  left,  a  similar  walk  led  along  beneath  an 
avenue   of    noble  lime-trees,    and   in  an    easy 
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circuit  brought  you  to  the  flower-garden.  At 
the  bottom  of  the  hollow  lawn  gleamed  a  large 
pond,  margined  to  the  very  water  with  the  rich 
green  turf;  and,  at  its  farthest  bank,  soared  up 
two  or  three  lofty  and  fuD-grown  Lombardy 
poplars.  Various  water^fowls  might  be  seen 
swimming  or  flashing  about  in  playfulness  in 
this  pleasant  reservoir,  and  birds  in  numbers, 
unmolested  because  they  claimed  their  share  of 
fruit,  flitted  from  tree  to  tree,  or  sought  for 
insects  in  the  grass  of  the  lawn. 

As  I  proceeded  along  the  lime-walk  to  the 
garden,  I  beheld  a  summer-house  rear  its  domed 
roof  most  attractively  out  of  the  wood  opposite, 
and  my  eye  followed  the  valley,  into  which  the 
verdant  crofts  seemed  to  fall  with  their  swelling 
ridges,  and  dimpled  hollows,  and  spreading  trees, 
as  if  emulous  for  their  full  share  of  beauty 
where  all  was  beautiful.  Beyond  them,  my  eye 
ranged  over  the  ample  valley  which  I  had 
crossed  in  coming  hither,  and  flitted  on  over 
cheerful  villages,  over  the  broad  uplands,  farms, 
mills,  and  here  and  there  dense  masses  of  woods, 
with  the  occasional  glimpse  of  a  country  house 
on  their  skirts.  I  thought  I  had  seldom  looked 
on  a  more  pleasant  English  landscape,  and  this 
place  itself  seemed  so  shut  in  to  its  own  beauty, 
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and  to  have  such  yet  unexplored  nooks  and  dells 
as  delighted  the  imagination. 

But  I  shall  have  other  occasions  to  speak  of 
the  different  parts  of  this  spot.  I  was  goijig  on, 
and  now  holding  abruptly  to  the  left,  I  came  to 
where  tall  masses  of  evergreens  seemed  'to 
bound  the  lawn,  and,  passing  through  an  opening 
in  them,  I  exclaimed  to  myself: 

"  The  Nest !" 

Here,  dose  at  my  left  hand,  under  the  shade 
of  an  enormous  lime-tree,  stood  a  rustic  garden- 
house,  or  shed.  It  was  built  of  rough  wood, 
and  thatched  with  heather.  Within,  it  was 
paved  with  blocks  of  wood,  end  uppermost,  and 
seated  round,  and  in  the  centre  stood  a  rustic 
table.  Before  it  lay  a  little  enclosed  lawn, 
hemmed  in  by  tall  masses  of  evergreens,  laurus- 
tinus,  laurels  in  full  flower,  and  over  them 
dark  ilexes  and  cedars  showing  themselves  in 
luxuriant  growth.  Honeysuckles  and  jasmines 
dotted  the  sides  of  the  Nest  and  borders  of 
flowers  ran  on  each  side  of  it,  the  flowers  chiefly 
in  pots,  the  shade  of  the  lime  evidently  injiuing 
the  growth  of  others.  But  out  before  it,  a 
Utde  fountain  played  in  the  centre  of  the  lawn, 
whence  a  troop  of  birds  that  were  washing  and 
frisking  in  the  shallow  basin  darted  away  as  I 
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appeared ;  and  all  around  were  beds  of  the  most 
glowing  flowers,  perfect  masses  of  the  richest- 
colouring:  tulips,  ranunculuses,  roses  of  different 
kinds,  geraniums  of  superb  beauty,  and  annuals 
of  the  intensest  hues — scarlet,  crimson,  blue, 
and  white — ^all  .in  their  respective  borders,  and 
without  the  slightest  mixture,  producing  the 
most  enchanting  effect.  Mrs.  Dorrington's 
passionate  love  of  flowers  stood  there  mani- 
fest. 

I  could  not  help  lingering  a  moment  there  in 
admiration,  nor  taking  up  a  book  which  I  saw 
lying  on  the  table  of  the  Nest,  and  which  turned 
out  to  be  Thomas  k  Kempis's  "  Imitation  of 
Christ." 

Proceeding  onward  in  my  quest,  I  descended 
a  sloping  wilderness  of  alternate  flowers,  and 
leaves,  and  evergreens,  till  I  found  myself  at  a 
boundary  of  one  of  the  loftiest  holly-hedges  I 
have  ever  seen,  and,  spying  a  little  gate  in  it, 
found  myself  next  in  an  old  orchard,  down 
which  I  wandered,  admiring  its  shady  antiquity, 
till,  in  a  little  hollow  close  to  the  open  fields,  I 
spied  a  screen  of  shrubs,  that  convinced  me  I 
had  reached  the  place  I  sought.  Approaching 
quietly,  I  stood  in  an  opening  into  this  enclosure, 
but  so  under  the  boughs  of  trees  as  not  to  be 
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seen  myself,  and  beheld  a  sight  which  became  to 
me  an  indelible  picture. 

A  bee-shed,  containing  at  least  a  dozen  hives, 
all  of  the  old-fashioned  straw  kind,  stood  with 
its  back  to  the  fields,  and  screened  from  the  east 
wind  by  a  clump  of  wilding  trees.  Over  the 
bee-shed  clomb  masses  of  honeysuckle,  and 
around  it  grew  thyme,  and  lilies,  wallflowers, 
syringas,  and  other  honey-yielding  and  fragrant 
flowers.  Beyond,  suddenly  swelled  up  a 
green  moimd,  on  which  lay  a  biggish,  sturdy, 
country  lad,  who  was  placed  so  as  to  command  a 
view  of  the  hives,  but  seemed  more  occupied 
with  playing  with  the  ears  of  a  little,  jet-black, 
silky  dog.  Within  the  screen  of  shrubs,  and 
seated  under  the  arching  branches  of  a  remark- 
ably huge  barberry-tree,  which  had  been  so  cut 
away  beneath  «s  to  form  a  capacious  arbour, 
while  overhead  it  was  one  golden  canopy  of 
flowers,  in  which  hummed  some  thousands  of 
bees,  sat  Mrs.  Dorrington,  as  if  deep  in  thought, 
her  knitting  in  one  hand  upon  her  knee,  as  if 
she  had  paused  to  give  way  to  her  reflections  ; 
and  on  her  right  hand,  on  the  arm  of  the  rustic 
seat  she  occupied,  dozed  a  large  tortoise-shell 
cat. 

But  at  oDce  the  little  dog  caught  sight  of  me, 
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gave  a  violent  bark,  the  boy  started  up  staring 
from  the  grass,  and  Mrs.  Dorrington,  turning 
her  head  quickly  in  the  direction  to  which  the 
dog  and  boy  were  attracted,  started  up  too,  and 
we  stood  face  to  &ce. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

As  I  had  seen  Mrs.  Dorrington  sitting, 
before  I  myself  was  seen,  her  countenance 
struck  me  as  the  saddest  in  expression  that 
I  had  ever  looked  upon:  as  she  arose,  and 
turned  towards  where  I  was,  without  clearly 
perceiving  me  from  the  shade  in  which  I  stood, 
there  was  a  dignity  in  her  manner,  and  an 
almost  severe  gravity  in  her  face,  which  fell 
over  me  with  a  deep  and  somewhat  unexpected 
effect;  as  I  advanced  and  announced  myself, 
the  change  in  her  whole  person  was  like  that 
of  the  sun  bursting  out  of  a  doud.  She  was 
expecting  me,  without  knowing  on  what  day  I 
might  arrive,  and  it  was  evident  that  she  did 
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patient  and  scolding.  But,  come,  we  will 
return  to  the  house.  How  did  you  find  your 
way  here  ?     Who  showed  you  ?" 

I  told  her  of  what  had  passed  with  Sally 
Horobin,  and  of  my  insisting  on  finding  my 
own  way,  at  which  she  appeared  much  amused, 
and  said : 

**  But  you  really  must  want  some  refi'esh- 
ment  after  your  ride : — ^let  us  go  in." 

"  But  suppose  your  bees  swarm  in  your 
absence  ?" 

"  Oh !  Ben  Hardy  there  will  look  after  them. 
Ben,  is  your  father  at  work  in  the  croft,  as  I 
told  him  r 

"  Yes,  ma'am,  he's  mowing  the  nettles  i'  th' 
little  dumble." 

"  That's  right ;  if  the  bees  swarm,  call  him 
in  a  minute." 

The  boy  assiu-ed  her  that  he  would. 

"  But  I  really  am  not  hungry,"  I  said ;  "  and 
I  had  much  rather  be  here.  It  is  so  very 
pleasant.  What  a  delightful  nook  you  have 
made  here  for  your  bees ;  and  what  a  mag- 
nificent barberry-tree  this  is  I  Why  it  is  like 
a  tree  made  of  gold.  And  how  delicious  and 
sunny  is  the  sound  of  the  bees  in  all  its  myriad 
bunches  of  lovely  flowers." 
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"  And  Vincent  had  told  you  all  about  the 
Dene,  and  even  this  very  barberry-tree?  He 
was  very  fond  of  reading  here  in  warm  weather, 
and  of  watching  the  bees  as  the  anthers  of 
the  flowers  closed  on  their  proboscis  as  if  alive. 
But  I'm  afraid  you  really  must  be  half  famished." 

I  assured  her  I  was  nothing  of  the  kind,  and 
she  said: 

"  Well,  then,  we  will  sit  awhile,  if  you  wish 
it ; — ^it  will  be  luncheon  time  in  half  an  hour." 

We  seated  oiu-sdves  under  the  green-and- 
gold,  odorous,  and  sonorous  canopy  of  the 
barberry-tree,  and  the  little  silky  black  dog, 
which  had  ceased  its  barking  the  moment  it  saw 
its  mistress  and  myself  shake  hands,  and  had 
come  caressingly  to  me,  now  ran  off  to  renew 
its  play  with  Ben  Hardy  on  the  mound,  and  the 
large  tortoiseshell  cat,  which  had  commenced  its 
homeward  march,  once  more  resumed  its  doze, 
not  on  the  arm  of  the  seat  which  was  now 
near  nae,  but  in  the  grass  before  her  mistress. 

We  were  soon  in  deep  talk  about  the  past 
wanderings  of  Vincent  and  myself — of  oiu* 
first  acquaintance  in  a  lonely,  wretched  iun 
in  the  Landes  of  France — of  our  subse- 
quent adventures,  and  how  he  looked,  and 
thought,   and   meant    for    the  future,   and    a 
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thousand  such  things.  All  at  once,  the  lad 
roused  us  from  our  absorbing  conversation  by 
a  loud  shout  of  "They're  gooing,  Missis!"  and 
with  the  commencement  of  a  tremendous  clan- 
gour on  a  fire-shovel  with  a  little  iron  rake, 
called  there  a  "  coo-rake,"  an  abbreviation  of 
coal-rake,  used  to  rake  the  ashes  from  beneath 
the  fire.  We  started  up,  and  beheld  a  dense 
brown  doud,  like  a  living  smoke,  issuing  from 
one  of  the  hives,  about  the  mouth  of  which 
there  had  all  the  morning,  I  was  told,  been  the 
unmistakable  working  and  clambering  of  num- 
bers of  bees,  and  a  deep  hum  from  within  that 
denoted  the  whole  internal  population  to  be  in 
a  state  of  violent  agitation. 

Up  now  poured  and  soared  this  brown 
stream  of  bees,  taking  the  direction  of  the 
fields  beyond,  and  deafening  was  the  din  of 
Ben  Hardy's  fire-iron  music.  It  is  supposed 
that  the  bees  follow  the  migrating  queen  partly 
by  the  sound  of  her  wings,  and  that  this  clamour, 
which  has  been  used  from  the  most  ancient  times, 
drowning  that,  confuses  the  bees,  and  makes  them 
ready  to  settle  down.  It  is  probable  that  it 
alarms  and  confuses  the  queen  herself,  for  so  long 
as  she  flies  the  bees  would  follow.  Whatever  be 
the  cause,  the  eflfect  is  certain.     Allow  the  bees 
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to  go  off  in  peace,  and  they  will  rise  and  soar 
away  into  some  distant  scene,  probably  alighting 
on  some  house-roof,  or  still  higher  church- 
steeple.  But,  as  our  friend  Ben's  stunning 
noise  soon  showed,  the  bees,  on  such  a  sa- 
lute, begin  to  waver,  appear  confused,  and 
speedily  drop  down  on  some  neighbouring 
object.  Here,  they  passed  over  a  sunk-fence 
into  the  field  beyond,  whither  Ben  pursued  them, 
scrambling  and  tumbling  in  a  desperate  fashion 
over  the  fence,  and  renewing  his  clangour  with 
redoubled  ardour.  At  the  same  instant,  a  man 
of  almost  gigantic  stature,  clad  in  linen  trousers 
of  a  singular  broad  and  bright  blue  stripe,  a 
linen  jacket,  and  a  round-crowned  hat,  beneath 
which  hung  his  long  dark  hair  on  his  shoulders, 
sprang  into  the  orchard  through  a  little  gate, 
and  snatching  up  a  little  round  table  and  a 
bee-hive,  which  had  stood  unseen  by  me, 
with  inunense  strides  cleared  the  mound  and 
the  ditch,  and  was  speedily  at  the  side  of 
his  son  Ben;  for  this  I  recognised  at  once 
was  Dan  Hardy,  with  whose  character  and 
exploits  I  was  also  familiar. 

Taking  a  rather  more  circuitous  way  to  the 
field — ^namely,  by  the  gate,  Mrs.  Dorrington 
led  me,   where,   wading  up    to  the   knees  in 
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grass  almost  ready  for  the  scythe,  we  found  the 
bees  now  suspended  from  the  boughs  of  a  tail 
hawthorn  hedge  in  a  dense,  dark  cluster.  Here 
Dan  Hardy  placed  the  table  beneath  them, 
spread  a  dean  white  napkin  upon  it,  and  taking 
up  the  hive,  and  holding  it  upside  down  under 
the  living  bunch  of  bees,  his  son  Ben  keeping 
up  a  steady  banging  on  the  fire-shovel  all  the 
time,  he  struck  the  bough  on  which  the  swarm 
hung,  and  they  dropped  in  a  mass  into  the 
hive,  which,  reversing,  he  placed  on  the 
table. 

It  was  marvellous  to  me  that  the  man  was 
not  stung  in  a  thousand  places,  for  he  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  cloud  of  the  humming  and  appa- 
rently angry  insects,  scores  of  which  settled  on 
his  hat,  buzzed  in  his  long  locks,  and  crawled 
upon  his  hands.  But  he  appeared  to  entertain 
no  alarm,  and  Mrs.  Dorrington  assiu'ed  me  that 
they  would  do  no  mischief,  if  unmolested.  And 
true  enough,  by  degrees  the  little  insects  gra- 
dually left  him,  and  circled  wildly  round  the 
hive,  while  Dan  quietly  withdrew  himself  to  a 
distance  from  it. 

At  this  moment,  a  bell  rung  at  the  house — 
it  was  the  summons  to  luncheon — ^and  Mrs. 
Porrington  assuring  me  that  all  was  now  saf^ 
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that  the  bees  having  found  a  home  exactly  like 
that  they  had  left,  would  not  quit  it,  but  at 
night  would  be  removed  to  their  proper  place  in 
the  shed,  we  left  Ben  to  watch  them,  and  took 
our  way  to  the  house.  The  scene  had  been  to 
me  perfectly  delicious — ^a  little  bit  of  Arcadian 
life — ^which,  in  combination  with  the  beauty  of 
the  place  and  the  weather,  had  a  delightful 
novelty  in  it.  We  found  luncheon  set  out  in 
the  shady  ample  room  I  had  passed  through, 
which,  though  called  the  library,  Mrs.  Dorrington 
informed  me  was  the  sitting-room,  where  they 
usually  took  most  of  their  meals  except  dinner, 
and  which  was  their  favourite  winter  evening, 
room.  There  was  no  one  besides  Mrs.  Dor- 
rington and  myself;  Mr.  Dorrington  being  gone 
to  the  county  town,  and  only  expected  at  home 
to  dine.  It  may  be  imagined  what  were  our 
topics  as  we  were  thus  alone.  We  again  re- 
verted to  many  things  which  had  occurred  to 
Mr.  Vincent  Dorrington  and  mysejf  abroad — 
and  then  to  many  things  connected  with  the 
Dene,  the  village,  and  Mrs.  Dorrington's  life 
here.  And  here  I  may  as  well  make  my  readers 
a  little  more  acquainted  with  the  mother  of  my 
friend,  my  honoured  hostess. 

To  have  listened  to  my  friend  Vincent's  ac- 
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count,  Mrs.  Dorrington  was  a  perfect  woman ; 
not  one  of  those  faultless  monsters  that,  m  the 
well-expressed  phrase  of  Elizabeth  Smith,  are 
''good  and  disagreeable,"  and  are  perpetually 
thus  conunitting  ''  high  treason  against  virtue," 
because  while  practising  it,  they  make  it  repel- 
lant.  Mrs.  Dorrington,  even  according  to  her 
son's  testimony,  had  her  failings — ^but  they  were 
such  as  "  leaned  to  virtue's  side."  She  had  a 
quick  resentment  of  what  was  wrong  that  some- 
times made  her  hasty  in  her  judgments,  and 
carried  her  too  far  in  condemning  on  the  mo- 
ment ;  but  none  were  so  ready  to  confess  their 
errors,  or  to  make  all  possible  amends.  She 
resented  for  the  sake  of  virtue  and  her  fellow- 
creatures,  but  the  sinners  being  fellow-creatiu*es 
too,  she  cherished  no  ill-feeling  towards  them — 
though  there  were  characters,  such  as  continued 
in  evil  courses,  and  showed  little  sign  of  good- 
ness or  repentance  that  she  felt  a  genuine  horror 
of,  and  avoided  when  possible ;  and  when  that 
was  not  possible,  showed  by  the  severe  gravity 
of  her  air  and  manner  how  much  she  disap- 
proved of  their  spirit  and  lives ;  how  much  she 
regarded  them  as  perpetual  sources  of  moral 
mischief  to  their  neighbours. 

Another  of  her  failings  was,  that  although 
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possessed  of  a  sound  understaoding,  and  of  a 
true  general  sagacity  and  a  manner  that  deeply 
impressed  and  overawed,  she  was  yet  often  sin- 
gularly imposed  on  by  pretended  distress.  There 
were  rogues  who  actually  made  it  their  boast 
that  they  had  got  on  her  blind  side,  and  taken 
her  in  grossly.  When  she  heard  of  such,  she 
only  said,  "  May  God  forgive  them."  But  the 
general  feeling  towards  her  the  whole  country 
round  was  one  of  profound  respect  and  affection^ 
such  as  few  women  have  ever  arrived  at.  She 
was  bom  in  the  neighbourhood,  where  her 
family  had  lived  for  many  generations,  and  she 
seemed  to  be  bound  up  with  it  in  a  particular 
manner,  and  to  look  on  all  who  lived  in  it,  as  it 
were,  akin  in  some  d^ee  to  her,  and  under  her 
motherly  care.  It  would  have  been  difficult  to 
say  whether  her  love  of  nature  or  of  mankind 
were  the  greater.  These  were  both,  in  a  man- 
ner, bom  with  her  in  an  intensity  that  is  rarely 
seen,  and  had  been  developed  by  circumstances 
to  a  degree  that  was  quite  extraordinary.  There 
was  only  one  feeling  which  was  more  profound 
in  her  heart,  it  was  that  of  love  and  reverence 
to  God  and  Christ.  God  she  saw  in  all  natiu'e. 
She  seemed  to  feel  His  presence  in  everything 
around  her.     Admiring  the  beauty  of  the  coun* 
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try,  and  especially  of  sunshine  and  of  flowers  to 
an  extent  that  was  not  a  passion  but  a  part  of 
her  being,  her  love  of  them  seemed  mingled 
with  the  feeling  of  their  being  God's  handiwork; 
and  His  handiwork,  for  the  pleasure  of  His  crea- 
tures, in  such  a  constant  and  vivid  way,  as 
awoke  a  perpetual  sentiment  of  delight  and 
affectionate  gratitude,  such  as  I  never  saw  in 
any  other  human  being ;  such  as  we  only  read 
of  and  ^  envy '  in  eminent  saints  whose  hearts 
seem  to  have  been  altars  of  fervent  and  loving 
devotion  on  which  the  divine  fire  biuned  im- 
ceasingly.  It  was  a  sentiment  in  her  of  inter- 
woven light,  and  warmth,  and  fragrance,  that 
made  you  feel,  in  coming  into  her  presence,  as 
into  a  place  of  sunshine  and  of  a  delicious  in- 
cense. 

There  were  those  who  did  not  fail  to  call  her 
an  enthusiast  and  a  mystic.  An  enthusiast  she 
was,  but  it  was  of  that  kind  which  one  would 
give  much  to  be.  Ah!  what  would  one  not 
give  to  be  able  to  maintain  the  heart  always  in 
a  warm  consciousness  of  the  beauty,  the  great- 
ness, and  the  sublime  glory  of  life  ?  To  have 
its  feelings  quick  as  they  were  in  childhood,  and 
ptire  as  they  were  in  youth,  and  peaceful  as  in 
early    manhood,  ever  beautifully  alive    to  the 
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diarm  of  beauty,  and  goodness,  and  truth.  But 
such  natures  are  as  much  the  gift  of  God  as  life 
itself  They  are  the  dowry  of  those  who  are  to 
pass  through  this  earth  for  the  warmth  and 
comfort  of  others,  as  the  comets  pass  through 
the  illimitable  wastes  of  creation,  cars  of  celestial 
flame  bearing  new  fuel  to  suns  and  systems  grow- 
ing faint  with  time.  It  is  for  these  only  to  pass 
under  the  scathing  fires  of  the  world's  passions, 
crimes,  and  treacheries,  without  being  seared  by 
them — to  meet  its  frosty  winds  and  yet  retain 
their  feelings  tender  and  iresh  as  the  leaves  of  the 
most  delicate  vernal  plant.  These  are  enthusiasts 
of  God's  own  jframing  and  kindling — and  such 
was  Mrs.  Dorrington — an  enthusiast  whose  solid 
sense  was  yet  superior  to  the  intelligence  of 
those  who  had  sense  without  warmth;  in  her 
no  one  ever  saw  a  trace  of  flightiness. 

She  was  a  mystic  too  in  the  same  sense  as 
Fenelon,  and  in  some  degree  as  Emanuel 
Swedenborg  and  Jung  Stilling.  In  her,  faith 
was  rather  a  theory  of  the  heart  than  of  the 
head.  It  was  an  effect  of  her  constitution 
rather  than  a  product  of  her  reason.  It  was 
more  properly  an  instinct.  No  subtleties  of 
scepticism  or  clevernesses  of  infidelity  had  ever 
any  other  effect  on  her  mind  than  that  of  pity 
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and  wonder  over  those  who  could  entertain  or 
parade  them.  Religion  to  her  was  as  clearly 
written  on  the  leaves  of  nature  as  on  those  of 
the  Bible— ^n  those  of  the  Bible  as  on  those  of 
nature.  They  seemed  so  perfectly  akin  in  their 
spirit  and  promises,  that  her  heart  acknowledged 
them  ere  her  head  had  time  to  question  them ; 
and  when  it  did  question,  it  was  only  to  confirm 
the  divine  instinct  that  had  outrun  it.  She  no 
more  looked  in  the  Bible  for  a  perfectly  spotless 
history  than  in  nature  for  a  perfectly  celestial 
landscape ;  she  did  not  expect  that  the  mysteries 
of  revelation  should  be  less  than  the  strange 
enigmas  of  this  world ;  but  she  saw  such  broad 
and  bold  traces  of  the  Divine  hand  in  both — 
such  an  unmistakable  line  of  love,  of  wisdom, 
of  prophecy,  and  of  progression  towards  some 
greater  end  than  was  placed  within  the  limits  of 
this  earth,  that  she  thanked  God  for  life  with 
all  its  difficulties,  and  was  therein  wiser  than  if 
she  had  made  that  life  a  rack  of  agony  and 
ungrateful  doubtings.  She  w^as  accustomed  to 
say,  that  the  highway  of  life  was  cast  up  of  such 
a  breadth,  and  with  its  line  bearing  so  directly 
off  from  the  rotundity  of  this  globe  into  eter- 
nity, that  it  could  only  be  the  work  of  a  weak 
intellect  to  regard   it   as   abruptly  broken  oflf 
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almost  at  its  commencement — a  magnificent 
miracle  leading  to  nothing.  Faith  was  her 
bridge  over  the  chasm  that  seemed  to  yawn  in 
it — ^but  that  faith  Had  in  it  so  much  of  the  love 
and  wisdom  which  she  saw  everywhere  else, 
that  she  felt  it  to  be  equally  divine  and  sub- 
stantial. 

The  reverent  affection  which  she  entertained 
for  the  Saviour  was  one  of  the  holiest  and  most 
actual  things  conceivable.  In  her  it  was  no 
abstract  veneration,  but  a  living  and  sacred 
feeling  filling  her  mind  with  daily  gratitude 
and  worship.  Her  most  profound  pleasure 
seemed  to  be  the  constant  reflection  on  what 
He  had  done  for  herself  and  mankind,  and  the 
spring  from  which  for  ever  bubbled  up  the 
love  she  substantially  manifested  for  her  fellow- 
man. 

Hence  you  were  not  surprised  when  you  found 
conspicuous  amongst  her  books  the  religious 
writings  of  Fenelon  and  Madame  Guyon;  the 
"  Meditations  of  Hervey  amongst  the  Tombs  ;" 
the  poems  of  Herrick  and  Wither ;  "  Herbert's 
Temple ;"  "  Quarles'  Emblems"  and  "  School  of 
the  Heart."  Her  love  of  poetry,  and  especially 
religious  poetry,  was  inherited  from  her  father. 
Nor   less   esteemed   by   her   were   "  Bunyan's 
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Pilgrim's  Progress  ;"  "  Penn's  No  Cross  No 
Crown  ;"  the  "  Holy  Living  and  Dying"  of 
Jeremy  Taylor,  and  the  sermons  of  some  others 
of  our  old  divines. 

I  had  learned  from  my  friend  Vincent  her 
devotion  to  the  poor — but  it  was  not  the  poor 
alone.  People  of  all  classes  in  the  neighbour- 
hood seemed  to  look  on  her  as  their  natural 
and  established  friend,  adviser,  and  physician. 
In  any  trouble,  domestic  or  spiritual,  or  in 
any  ailment,  they  sent  for  her,  whether  it  were 
night  or  day,  and  she  never  failed  them.  It 
was  for  such  things  that  she  considered  that 
she  lived.  She  rose  from  her  bed  in  the 
coldest  winter  nights,  wrapped  herself  well  in 
cloak  and  fur,  and  with  the  blunt  but  faithful 
Sally  Horobin  carrying  her  lantern,  traversed 
the  most  solitary  fields  to  the  distant  houses, 
and  plunged  and  waded  on  through  the 
darkest  and  dirtiest  lanes. 

In  her  youth  she  had  spent  some  years  in 
London,  and  the  memory  of  the  dense  masses 
of  misery  which  she  found  there,  and  the 
opposite  extremes  of  unthinking  and  unheeding 
affluence  and  splendour,  seemed  to  have  op- 
pressed her  with  despair.  She  declared  that 
she  could  only  escape  from  the  horror  that  it 
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overwhelmed  her  with  hy  the  reflection  that 
the  whole  was  in  the  hand  of  God.  She  had 
some  great  offers  of  marriage  there,  for  she 
was  said  to  have  been,  and  must  have  been, 
peculiarly  beautiful  and  piquant  by  her  unusual 
tone  of  mind  and  sentiment ;  but  she  avoided 
all  such  overtures  as  calculated  to  inveigle  her 
into  the  mere  spirit  of  the  world,  and  escaped 
back  to  the  only  life  in  which  her  heart  lay — 
that  of  her  native  scenes. 

A  great  lady  once  is  reported  to  have  asked 
her,  when  she  prepared  to  return  to  the  country 
and  devote  herself  to  the  care  of  the  poor,  how 
she  could  thus  sacrifice  herself  for  a  set  of 
people  of  no  significance — poor,  ignorant,  and 
low  persons  ?     To  whom  she  replied  : 

**  Madam,  do  you  call  yourself  a  Chris- 
tian ?" 

"  How  can  you  ask  such  a  question  ?  replied 
the  astounded  dame.  Certainly ;  I  hope  I  am  a 
Christian !" 

"Then,  perhaps,  you  remember  for  whom 
your  Saviour  sacrificed  himself.  To  what 
honour,  if  honour  I  sought,  could  I  aspire 
greater  than  to  sacrifice  myself  for  some  of  the 
same  poor,  ignorant,  and  low  persons  ?  Who 
are  the  poor?  They  are  the  widow's  mite 
thrown    into   God's   treasury  ;    not   the   least 
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valuable  things  there,  though  not  wrapped  in  a 
golden  napkin,  or  contained  in  a  diamond-set 
casket :  and  if  it  be  true  that  God  is  no  respecter 
of  persons,  why  should  I  be  so  ?  If  God  valued 
the  poor  enough  to  create  them,  how  honoured 
should  I  feel  in  being  permitted  to  minister 
to  their  needs,  and  to  help  to  guide  their  steps 
towards  the  seats  which  they  may,  if  they  please, 
one  day  climb  —  more  noble,  more  elevated, 
more  illustrious  than  any  that  earth  has  to 
bestow." 

It  may  be  imagined  with  what  hopeless 
astonishment  the  fashionable  woman  listened 
to  such  language  from  young  and  lovely  lips. 
But  Mrs.  Dorrington,  or  rather  Miss  Delmey, 
as  she  then  was,  put  her  resolution  into  force. 
She  came  down  into  the  country,  having 
married  Mr.  Dorrington,  and  for  above  thirty 
years  had  now  pursued  the  peaceful  life  which 
had  been  full  of  daily  pleasures  to  herself,  and 
daily  benefits  to  others. 

Perhaps  there  never  was  a  person  who  had 
established  so  close  and  intimate  a  union  with 
everything  about  her.  No  more  tender,  anxious, 
or  indefatigable  a  mother  ever  lived.  She  had 
had  four  sons,  two  of  whom  she  had  lost.  But 
her  care  was  extended  over  every  household  in 
the  parish,  and  farther;  and  there  was  not  a 
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living  thing  on  her  husband's  property  that  she 
did  not  take  the  liveliest  interest  in.  She  had 
a  large  collection  of  poultry  in  the  farm-yard, 
to  which  she  made  a  daily  visit.  There  were 
many  fine  fowls  that  she  took  great  pride  in, 
besides  turkeys,  peacocks,  guinea-fowls,  and 
the  like.  She  knew  every  horse,  was  famiUar 
with  every  cow ;  and  not  seldom  in  her  rambles 
through  the  fields  paid  much  attention  to  the 
sheep. 

If  you  stood  for  a  moment  on  the 
brink  of  the  pond  at  the  foot  of  the  lane,  a 
tribe  of  fish,  including  large  eels,  came  up  and 
almost  threw  themselves  out  of  the  water, 
showing  that  they  were  accustomed  to  be  fed 
and  petted.  The  swallows  that  built  in  the 
chimneys,  and  under  the  eaves,  had  often  to 
experience  her  fostering  care  when  accidents 
occurred  to  their  nests,  and  they  fell  down  with 
their  young  ones  into  the  rooms  or  the  garden. 
They  were  carefully  taken  up,  placed  in  baskets 
with  warm  cotton  wool,  and  set  where  the  old 
ones  conld  feed  and  cherish  them  till  they  could 
fly.  In  fact,  Mrs.  Dorrington  was  the  Eve  of 
Westwood,  and  though  in  the  retirement  of  a 
secluded  country,  never  knew  what  it  was  to  be 
in  want  of  occupation.     By  the  sick-bed  of  the 
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cottage,  or  the  farm-house,  by  the  bed  of  death, 
or  in  the  hours  of  domestic  ease  and  peace,  she 
was  a  welcome  and  a  cheering  visitor,  and  had 
generally  some  thorn  of  human  care  to  extract, 
or  some  ruffled  current  of  life  to  cast  the  veil  of 
reconciliation  upon. 

Such  were  her  occupations  and  pleasures; 
and  an  unceasing  pleasure  to  her  was  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  country  itself,  with  all  the  changes 
and  developments  which  the  onward  roll  of  the 
seasons  produced.  Flowers  and  the  music  of 
birds  were  to  her  the  most  exquisite  gratifications. 
She  regarded  flowers  as  ^e^'elations  of  heavenly 
beauty — she  heard  in  birds'  songs  the  language 
of  a  life  to  us  yet  but  dimly  known.  She 
watehed  the  growth,  bloom,  and  decay,  of  every 
flower,  from  the  earliest  primrose  to  the  latest 
sad  though  gorgeous  blooms  of  autumn. 
There  were  little  gates  and  a  footpath  leading 
down  the  Dene  to  the  very  heath  in  the  distant 
valley,  which  permitted  her,  at  any  hour,  to 
ramble  through  their  own  sheltered  and  beauti- 
ful fields ;  and  many  were  the  hours  which  she 
spent  in  watching  the  wild  creatures  in  their 
haunts,  and  wondering  at  the  singular  forms, 
passions,  and  fancies,  that  the  great  Creator 
has  diffused  through  even  feathered  and  furry 
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heads.  To  her  the  harmless  snake  coiled  on  a 
stump  amid  fragrant  herbs,  or  the  dashing, 
wild  flight  of  the  blue  dragon-fly,  as  if  giddy 
with  an  unknown  joy,  were .  sources  of  a  pro- 
founder  pleasure  than  the  midnight  drawing, 
room,  crowded  with  the  great  and  the  gay  of 
fashionable  life,  ever  conferred  on  coronetted 
beauty.  Here  she  was  alone  with  peace  and  the 
works  of  God,  with  no  envy  or  heartlessness  of 
man  thrusting  themselves  between. 

In  a  word,  Mrs.  Dorrington  was  a  genuine 
lover  of  country  life ;  and  here  she  sat,  looking 
as  thorough  an  English  lady  as  town  or  country 
could  produce.  She  could  not  now  be  less  than 
fifty-five,  yet  so  fair  and  bright  was  her  appear- 
ance, that  you  might  almost  have  fancied  her 
young,  and  felt  that  you  had  seldom  looked  in  a 
more  delightful  countenance.  Her  complexion 
was  somewhat  pale,  but  her  skin  was  delicate 
and  soft,  and  time  had  yet  scarcely  dared  to  set 
a  wrinkle  on  it.  When  she  wore  a  thoughtfiil 
air,  you  saw  a  few  cirding  lines  visible  about  each 
eye-brow;  but  as  she  smiled,  these  vanished.  Her 
dark-brown  hair  was  sprinkled  with  grey,  but 
not  so  much  as  to  be  obvious,  except  in  a  strong 
light ;  and  her  remarkably  large  and  clear  blue 
eyes  had  an  alternate  sunniness  and  depth  of  ten- 
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deraess,  that  gave  a  very  loveable  character  to  the 
whole  face.  Her  nose  was  well  defined  and  expres- 
sive of  strength,  as  well  as  grace  of  mind;  but  itwas 
about  the  mouth  that  you  would'most  distinctly 
see  the  peculiar  sentiments  of  her  soul — her  de- 
votion, her  intellectuality,  her  deep  affectionate 
sympathies,  and  something  of  sorrows  that  have 
yet  to  be  learned. 

Yes,  Mrs.  Dorrington  had  had  her  sorrows 
— deep,  lacerating,  almost  destroying  sorrows. 
The  mistress  of  a  fine  estate,  the  mother  of 
such  a  son  as  Vincent  Dorrington ;  with  all  those 
objects  of  beauty  around  her  in  which  her  soul 
delighted ;  with  the  prayers  of  himdreds  of 
gratefiil  hearts  beating  under  rustic  roofs  around 
her ;  with  tender  friendships  in  her  own  dass, 
one  might  have  imagined  that  earth  had  fewer 
paths  more  fair  and  smooth  than  that  of  Mrs. 
Dorrington.  But  not  so !  If  this  world  were 
not  a  world  of  trial,  we  may  believe  that  it 
would  not  have  been  needed  as  a  world  at  all. 
If  any  have  not  had  their  trials,  we  might  suspect 
that  they  were  sent  here  in  vain.  It  is  certain 
that  Madam  Dorrington  had  had  hers  to  the 
full. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Mrs.  Dorrington  promised,  after  luncheon, 
to  go  up  the  village  with  me,  and  introduce  me 
to  sundry  old  acquaintances  of  my  friend  Vin- 
cent's, with  whose  characters  and  humours  I 
was  as  well  acquainted  as  if  I  had  myself 
known  them  for  years,  though  their  persons 
were  utter  strangers  to  me ;  but  we  gradually 
got  so  deep  into  matters  interesting  to  us  both, 
that  when  we  again  thought  of  this  domiciliary 
series  of  visits,  it  was  found  too  late ;  Mrs.  Dor- 
rington, therefore,  proposed  that  we  should  return 
to  the  garden  till  the  hour  of  dinner.  Taking 
up  her  knitting  again,  which  was  no  other  than 
a  substantial  worsted  stocking,  apparently  for 
such  a  leg  as  did  not  belong   to   the   house. 
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namely,  of  a  good  sturdy  boy  of  some  six  or 
seven  years — we  therefore  started  once  more 
into  the  garden,  admired  various  flowers  and 
trees  as  we  passed,  saimtered  on  to  the  Nest 
where  we  sate  some  time,  and  then  rising,  as  if 
with  the  excitement  of  the  subject  which  occupied 
us,  and  in  which  the  interests  and  character  of 
Vincent  took  the  prominent  place,  we  gradually 
descended  into  the  valley  and  the  fields. 

Though  extremely  engrossed  by  the  topics  we 
discussed,  I  had  sufficient  freedom  of  mind  to 
notice   the  delicious  scenes  through  which  we 
passed.     Here  stood  old  masses  of  hedges,  some 
of  hawthorn,  some  of  laurels,  of  whole  yards  in 
width,  and  carefully  clipped,  so  that  you  might 
have  walked  on  their  surface,  with  narrow  walks 
between  them ;  tall  old  trees,  then  sloping  fields, 
with  a  depth  and  exuberance  of  flowery  grass, 
that  was  wonderful ;  deep,  shady  walks,  under 
cool,  tall  old  hedges;   here  and  there  an  old 
pond,  amid  its  shrouding  trees   and  rampant 
vegetation ;  till  at  length  we  arrived  at  a  large 
sheet  of  water,  with  a  fishing-house  on  its  banks, 
amid  scattered  old  Scotch  fir-trees ;  and  beyond, 
the  heath,  lying  in  a  warm  simny  exposure,  now 
fragrant  with  its  masses  of  flowering  gorse  and 
broom. 
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Returning  as  slowly  as  we  had  gone,  now 
resting  on  some  rustic  seat,  or  the  stump  of 
some  once- giant  tree,  whSe  the  cuckoo  would 
come  and  sing  its  monotone  on  the  very  oak 
above  our  heads^  or  the  hare  would  pass  just 
before  us  in  the  grass,  rearing  on  her  hind  legs, 
and  lifting  her  ears  occasionally  to  discover  any 
danger :  now  clapping  a  little  gate  behind  us, 
and  now  pausing  to  fed  the  Sabbath  beauty 
and  repose  of  the  scene,  we  were  still  at  the 
Dene  in  time  for  dinner :  and,  in  the  meanwhile, 
over  what  lands,  and  into  what  depths  of  human 
life  had  we  not  gone  ! 

Here  I  met  Mr.  Dorrington,  who  received  me 
with  a  cordiality  and  evident  welcome  which 
made  me,  for  a  moment,  think  that  Vincent  had 
done  him  less  justice  than  he  had  his  mother. 
Mr.  Dorrington  was  a  tall  and  stately  man, 
little,  if  anything,  short  of  six  feet  in  height. 
There  was  a  somewhat  antiquated  cut  in  his 
dress,  which  yet  was  that  of  a  country  gentle- 
man. He  had  not  made  me  so  much  of  a 
stranger — a  formal  visitor — as  to  deem  it  neces- 
sary to  appear  in  a  strictly  evening  costume, 
which  I  found  that  he  hated ;  but  his  black 
surtout  was  retained,  and  sate  well  on  his  ample 
figure.     His  hair  was  white  as  snow ;  he  was 
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considerably  bald,  and  the  conformation  of  his 
head  was  such  as  to  denote  great  natural  capa- 
city. There  was  a  massiveness  of  feature  which 
agreed  well  with  the  fully-developed  frame,  and 
a  freshness  of  complexion  which  was  in  f\ill 
keeping  with  it.  I  know  not  when  I  had  seen 
a  man  who  had  so  much  impressed  me. 

There  was  a  fine  growth,  a  stately  bearing, 
and  the  calm,  self-possession  of  the  English 
gentleman,  though  there  was  nothing  to  indicate 
the  excessive  polish  and  etiquette  of  very  high 
breeding.  You  felt  the  country  and  seclusion  about 
him,  with  a  yet  shrewd  knowledge  of  what  was 
going  on  in  the  world,  and  the  spirit  which 
would  secure  to  the  possessor  his  share  of  it. 

When  I  cast  my  eyes  from  my  host  to 
Mrs.  Dorrington,  who  stood  near  him,  and 
evidently  was  gratified  with  the  involuntary 
feeling  which  a  woman  and  a  wife  instinctly  and 
instantly  perceives,  I  thought  that  there  were 
few  pairs  which  could  have  stood  with  such 
singular  comeliness  at  their  marriage  altar,  or 
that  coidd  now  present  a  fairer  example  of  the 
class  that  occupy  the  rural "  homes  of  England." 

I  had  often  wondered,  as  Vincent  had  talked 
to  me,  how  a  woman  of  Mrs.  Dorrington's 
temperament  and  views  could  have  married  a 
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man  of  the  temperament  and  views  of  her 
husband ;  but  I  saw  that  there  was  a  wife's 
pride  in  the  eye  of  Mrs.  Dorrington  as  it  fell  on 
her  consort's  manly  form  and  countenance,  full 
of  strong,  dear  sense,  and  I  ceased  to  marvel. 
So  few  are  the  connections  where  the  two 
natures  united  in  the  matrimonial  bonds  find 
all  in  each  other,  that  they  fain  would  seek,  or, 
perhaps,  once  imagined  that  they  had  found, 
that  I  did  not  doubt  that  Mrs.  Dorrington  had 
struck  a  balance  of  her  husband's  qualities,  that 
left  her  at  least  equanimity,  if  nothing  more. 

Vincent  had  said  to  me : 

"  My  father  will  give  you  a  cordial  welcome, 
though  you  are  the  friend  of  the  thriftless  poet, 
as  he  thinks  me.  You  belong  to  an  aristocratic 
family,  and  you  have  land,  and  are  heir  to  more. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  world  to  the  influence 
of  which  my  father  is  so  sensible.  He  loves 
land  as  "William  the  Conqueror  loved  great  deer. 
He  will  know  as  much  of  your  femily,  its  rise, 
its  honours,  and  its  possessions,  as  you  do  your- 
self— ^perhaps  more.  You  will  therefore  stand 
well  with  him,  and  see  the  best  side  of  him." 

And,  indeed,  I  have  rarely  met  with  a  man 
that  was  more  easy,  agreeable,  and  sensible — 
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nay,  he  was  even  gay  and  jocose,  and  told  a 
merry  story  with  peculiar  relish  and  humour. 

He  exhibited  the  utmost  attention  and  zealous 
hospitality  as  a  host,  and  soon  introduced  into  the 
discourse  a  knowledge  of  the  affairs,  connections, 
and  estates  of  numbers  of  even  our  most  dis- 
tant aristocracy,  as  perfectly  astonished  me.     As 
Vincent  had  told  me,  he  even  seemed  to  know 
more  of  my  own  family  than  I  did  myself.    For 
there  were  things  and  personages  that  I  had  so 
grown  up  with  as  matters  of  course,  that  I  had 
never  inquired  about  them  for  more  than  I  saw ; 
and  I  now  heard  things  which  surprised  me  at 
the  instant,  but  which  I  found  afterwards  to  be 
perfectly    correct.       Mr.   Dorrington,    indeed, 
seemed  to  take  an  interest  in  the  titles,  property, 
and  connections  of  oiu*  gentry  and  aristocracy, 
such  as  I  had  rarely  witnessed,  and  that  not  in 
anything  like  a  fawning  spirit  of  adulation,  but 
of  solid  respect  for  station  and  estate,   as  of 
things  in  their  own  nature  deserving  it. 

When  I  spoke  of  his  son,  he  listened  rather 
pleasantly  than  otherwise,  and  said : 

"  Ha !  you  saw  a  good  deal  of  my  son.  He 
was  well  when  you  left  him  ? — ^ay — ^yes,  to  be 
sure — and  when  you  last  heard  of  him  ?    Mrs. 
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Dorrington  hears  very  often,  but  I  don't  find 
that  she  hears  anything  of  his  return.  What 
Vincent  means  to  make  of  such  endless  vaga- 
bondizing I  don't  know." 

''  I  replied,  that  I  had  no  fear  for  the  use 
that  Mr.  Vincent  would  make  of  his  talents  and 
bis  vast  information  when  once  he  had  come 
back  to  his  native  country ;  and  I  went  on  to 
speak  of  his  extraordinary  powers  and  acquire- 
ments as  they  deserved.  But  here  I  elicited  no 
response :  Mr.  Dorrington  shook  his  head." 

"  A  rolling  stone,  Mr.  Bathurst ; — ^you  know 
the  proverb/' 

"  True,"  I  replied ;  "  there  is  matter  in  the 
maxim,  but  not  exactly  that  which  is  com- 
monly inferred.  A  rolling  stone,  that  is  merely 
kicked  about  by  idle  impulses  as  by  the  feet  of 
idle  passers,  will  for  ever  remain  a  barren  stone ; 
but  there  are  other  stones  that  descend  firom  the 
mountains  of  genius  with  the  impetuosity  of 
noble  impulses,  that  bound  over  the  heads  of 
many  a  great  fixture  of  the  particular  spot — ^be 
it  tree,  or  house,  or  man,  and  fixing  themselves 
deep  in  the  fertile  valleys  of  duty  and  usefulness, 
remain  to  be  clothed  with  all  the  mosses  of 
time,  and  the  colourings  of  fame.  Such  stones 
have  been  selected  by  the  artist  for  the  purposes 
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of  eternity.  They  give  beauty  and  spirit  to  the 
painter's  canvas ;  they  have  been  shaped  by 
the  inspired  chisel  into  forms  of  imperishable 
glory." 

"  There,  Mr.  Dorrington !"  exclaimed  his 
wife.  I  glanced  at  her  and  saw  her  whole  face 
beaming  with  delight.  "There,  will  you  be- 
lieve that,  now  you  hear  it  from  Mr.  Bathurst  ? 
Oh,  Mr.  Bathurst  1  how  often  have  I  wanted  to 
say  the  same  thing,  but  could  not  find  the 
same  happy  illustration.  Mr.  Dorrington  is 
always  so  unjust  to  Vincent.  He  will  never 
give  him  credit  for  his  brilliant  talents  and 
generous  heart,  but  would  put  him  down  by  a 
stale  adage ;  and  really  discourages  him  by  his 
unfairness." 

**  My  dear !  how  can  you  say  so  ?"  replied 
Mr.  Dorrington.  "  Whatever  did  I  discourage 
in  Vincent,  but  his  distate  for  any  settled  and 
practical  pursuit  ?  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  Vin- 
cent has  never  given  me  an  opportunity  to 
approve  of  any  actual  choice  of  a  profession. 
Of  what  use  are  mere  books,  and  music,  and 
languages,  and  roaming  from  one  country  to 
another?  That,  unluckily  is  a  rolling  stone 
that  does  not  fit  your  simile,  Mr.  Bathurst :  it 
never  settles.     I  admit  Vincent's  abilities,  but 
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I  want  to  see  some  fruit  of  them ;  he  seems  to 
me  to  have  all  sorts  of  sense  but  common 
sense." 

"  There  you  are  again,"  said  Mrs.  Dorring- 
toD,  "with  those  eternal  spirit-destroying  pro- 
verbs. To  me  they  resemble  stones  that  any 
dwarfs  can  slay  giants  with  by  dropping  them 
from  the  tops  of  houses." 

"  Thank  you,  my  dear,  for  the  comparison," 
said  Mr.  Dorrington,  with  a  very  quiet  smile, 
and  putting  on  the  decanter  to  me ;  '*  when  I 
see  your  giant  showing  only  an  ordinary  man's 
common  sense,  I  will  not  be  the  dwarf  to  fling 
a  stone  of  an  ounce  weight  upon  him." 

"  Depend  upon  it,"  I  said,  "  your  son  will 
show  as  much  common  sense  as  he  does  all 
other  sense.  Ill  guarantee  that,  most  confi- 
dently." 

"  Thank  you,  you  kind  friend,"  said  Mrs. 
Dorrington;  but  Mr.  Dorrington  rising  from 
table  added  only  in  com{diment  to  me  : 

"  I  wish  you  could  give  Vincent  some  of 
your  good  sense,  Mr.  Bathurst." 

"  Most  gladly,"  I  rejoined,  "  would  I  give 
him  any  amount  that  I  may  have,  if  I  could 
only  take  some  of  his  genius  in  exchange ;  but 
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I  fear  you  would  not  find  in  me  many  proofe  of 
that  practical  sense  you  so  highly  admire." 

''  At  least  you  have  had  the  good  sense  to 
come  home" — ^and  with  this  Mr.  Dorrington 
withdrew  to  his  private  room,  saying  he  should 
see  me  at  breakfast  in  the  morning,  and  should 
be  glad  of  my  company  in  a  ride. 

When  Mr.  Dorrington  had  withdrawn,  Mrs. 
Dorrington  turning  to  me  with  earnestness,  said : 

*'  Is  it  not  strange,  cruel,  unaccountable,  that  a 
father  with  the  sense  of  Mr.  Dorrington,  can  be 
so  excessively  unjust  to  such  a  son  ?  Are  you 
not  shocked  at  it,  Mr.  Bathurst?  does  it  not 
appear  to  you  dreadfully  unnatural  ?" 

I  had  fallen  into  reflection  on  what  Vincent 
had  said  to  me  so  often :  "  My  father  is  so  prac- 
tical, that  he  never  can  sympathise  with  ray 
views  and  feelings ;  nay,  he  seems  to  dislike  in 
me  what  he  tolerates  and  almost  admires  in 
others.  I  never  perpetrated  a  line  of  poetry, 
yet  he  pertinaciously  sets  me  down  as  a  poet, 
because  I  have  my  mother's  tastes,  because  I 
admired  and  loved  her  father — one  of  the  most 
amiable  and  pure-minded  of  men,  and  because 
I  have  always  loved  our  vicar  and  his  music. 
Yet  my  father  even  reads,  copies,  and  hums  over 
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to  himself  the  poetry  of  the  very  recentest  poets. 
He  is  incensed  at  the  love  of  books  in  me,  yet 
he  loves  books,  and  transcribes,  and  seems  to 
take  a  pleasure  in  many  of  them.  Yet,  I  be- 
lieve, if  I  were  to  declare  that  I  selected  author- 
ship as  my  profession,  it  would  cause  him  almost 
to  turn  me  out  of  doors.  When  I  have  spoken 
in  his  presence  of  some  man  of  unquestioned 
genius,  he  has  with  a  sneering  smile  invariably 
quoted  the  words  of  a  wretched  poetaster  ad- 
dressed to  him  in  some  begging  lines — 

'  Poets  thou  know'st  are  always  devilish  poor.' 

Of  his  three  surviving  sons  he  really  seems  to 
evince  indifference  to  two,  and  only  obviously 
esteems  the  one  who  has  married  a  woman  with 
a  good  number  of  broad  acres.  That  is  to  him 
the  certain  proof  of  the  most  solid  talent — ^  He 
has  made  a  man  of  himself,' — that  is  his  con- 
stant observation." 

These  things  came  over  me  vividly  with  the 
conversation  which  had  just  passed,  and  when 
Mrs.  Dorrington  put  these  questions  to  me,  I 
scarcely  was  prepared  to  answer.  I  felt  strongly 
that  there  was  a  wide  gulph  between  the  na^ 
tures  of  Mr.  Dorrington  and  those  of  his  wife 
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and  son.  The  latter  had  tastes  and  feelings  of 
the  most  unworldly  and  devoted  kind.  Mr. 
Dorrington  was  essentially  a  practical  man.  He 
had  made  his  way,  and  could  only  respect  those 
who  seemed  likely  to  make  theirs.  His  views 
were  shrewd  but  confined.  The  phrenologist 
could  have  settled  the  question  in  two  minutes 
— he  would  have  ideality  very  large  in  mother 
and  son,  and  totally  absent  in  the  father;  he 
would  have  pointed  to  the  organs  which  indi- 
cated a  totally  different  range  and  class  of 
sympathies.  In  the  two  heads  there  was  large 
veneration — in  the  one  it  was  not  small,  but 
was  of  a  lower  character,  and  from  the  influence 
of  other  organs,  fixed  itself  on  birth,  stand,  and 
property. 

When  I  looked  at  Mrs.  Dorrington  I  saw  her 
eyes  were  filled  with  tears,  and  she  was  earnestly 
expecting  my  answer. 

I  replied, 

"  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  such  differ- 
ences of  disposition  do  exist  as  I  see  between 
you,  Madam,  and  Mr.  Dorrington — as  well  as 
between  Mr.  Dorrington  and  Vincent ;  but  they 
are  founded  in  nature  and  organization,  and 
cannot  be  helped.  Mr.  Dorrington,  I  fear,  will 
be  a  stem  judge  where  worldly  success  does  not 
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make  judgment  of  Utile  consequence.  There  is 
one  way  for  ^^cent  to  please  his  father,  and  to 
(^oduoe  the  most  entire  revulsion  of  feeling  to- 
wards him." 

**  What  is  that  ?"  inquired  Mrs.  Dorrington 
eagerly. 

"  To  be  successful  in  the  world — ^to  become  a 
large  landed  proprietor." 

Mrs.  Dorrington  smiled  and  said : 

"  Ah  !  Mr.  Bathurst — most  true — but  is 
that  likely  to  be?  I  know  Vincent  too  well  to 
expect  that  he  will  stoop  to  the  arts  by  which 
large  fortunes  are  usually  acquired.  Will  he 
ever  plod  in  the  ordinary  dusty  way  ?" 

**  My  notion  is,  Madam,  that  he  will  plod  in 
a  certain  way,  in  commercial  business  if  ne- 
cessaiy ;  but  I  have  a  feeling  that  it  will  not 
be  necessary.  That  fortune  wiU  smile  on 
Vincent,  and  that  he  will  become  a  landed  man 
on  a  far  larger  scale  than  even  Mr.  Dorrington 
can  imagine  or  expect." 

''  What  do  you  mean  ?"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Dorrington  in  the  most  manifest  surprise,  and 
with  all  a  mother's  anxiety.  ^*  You  know  some- 
thing, Mr.  Bathurst!  Tell  me,  for  Heaven's 
sake.       What,    what  do  you  mean  ?       Has 
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Vincent  formed  some  ambitious  attachment? 
Is  it  that  which  detains  him  abroad  ?  Oh  ! 
how  you  alarm  me.  Speak,  let  me  know  the 
truth." 

I  was  taken  by  surprise.  In  seeking  to 
give  the  anxious  mother  consolation,  I  had 
overshot  myself  [  had  raised  deeper  and  most 
restless  anxieties,  which  I  was  not  prepared  to 
allay.  I  saw  my  dilemma,  and  repented  my 
words. 

"  Be  satisfied,  Madam,"  I  added.  "  What  I 
mean  is,  that  Vincent  has  in  his  travels  made 
acquaintances  and  friends  amongst  those  of  a 
dass  that  can,  and  I  am  convinced  will,  serve 
him.  I  consider  the  path  to  fortune  and  dis- 
tinction open  to  him,  and  that  nothing  will  be 
easier  than  for  him  to  become  a  wealthy  and 
honoured  man." 

Mrs.  Dorrington's  eyes  were  still  fixed 
anxiously  and  dubiously  upon  me.  I  saw  that 
I  had  not  satisfied  her. 

"That  is  pleasant  to  hear,  Mr.  Bathurst," 
she  added  after  a  thoughtful  pause.  "  I  can  well 
believe  it — a  mother's  affection  makes  such  a 
hope  easy ; — ^but  there  is  something  yet,  I  fancy, 
in  the  back-ground,  and  I  rely  on  your  friend- 
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ship  for  my  sod  to  tell  me  candidly.  Say  at 
once  that  there  is  some  attachment  on  which 
you  ground  your  belief  of  such  large  landed 
acquisition  by  Vincent.  Heaven  forbid  that  he 
should  be  willing  to  banish  himself  to  some 
foreign  land  through  such  alliance." 

"  There  is  no  fear,"  I  said  ;  "  depend  upon 
it,  that  if  Mr.  Vincent  marries,  it  will  be  to  an 
Englishwoman,  and  in  every  way  to  the  satis- 
faction of  both  his  parents.  But  of  any  such 
attachment,  dear  Mrs.  Dorrington,  I  have  no 
actual  knowledge,  and  no  warrant  to  speak. 
Be  satisfied,  therefore,  to  take  my  plain 
meaning,  that  I  am  as  confident  of  Vincent's 
upward  course,  as  one  can  be  of  any  man's.  That 
is  what  I  mean,  really." 

It  was,  in  truth,  all  that  I  could  say  from 
positive  fact.  I  had  my  internal  convictions, 
but  I  had  no  authority  from  Vincent  to  believe, 
much  less  to  communicate  such  a  belief.  Mrs. 
Dorrington  leaned  her  elbow  on  the  table,  and 
continued  for  some  time  thoughtful ;  she  then 
rose  up,  and  said  : 

"  You  have  made  me  very  uneasy,  Mr. 
Bathurst.  I  do  not  know  why  I  should  doubt 
your  explanation,  but  you  know  how  foolishly 
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anxious  is  a  mother's  heart ;  and  I  shaU  not 
easily  rid  me  of  the  fancies  you  have  raised." 

I  endeavoured  to  laugh  it  off,  but  it  did  not 
wholly  succeed ;  and  after  tea,  1  betook  myself 
early  to  rest. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

I  WAS  SO  much  vexed  with  the  blundering 
work  I  had  made,  that  I  did  not  sleep  weD,  but 
with  a  feverish  feeling.  I  started  frequently 
fix>m  a  doze  through  the  night,  and  more  than 
once  arose  and  looked  out  of  my  window,  which 
opened  on  the  garden.  At  the  very  first  glimpse 
of  dawn,  there  were  scores  of  birds  on  the  wing, 
twittering  and  flitting  to  and  fro.  There  were 
soft  odours  that  came  breathing  up,  and  a 
twilight  sweetness  over  the  dim  scene  that  was 
ddicious  enough  to  soothe  senses  more  ruffled 
than  mine.  A  thrush  came  and  sung  on  a 
bough  near  the  window  so  divinely  that,  flinging 
myself  again  on  my  bed,  I  slept,  and  heard  the 
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song  of  tiie  bird  in  my  dreams,  which,  oddly 
enough,  became  a  song  of  my  friend  Vincent, 
accusing  me  of  betraying  his  confidence. 

'*  But,  on  that  point,"  I  exclaimed,  in  depre- 
catory energy,  "  there  was  none  to  betray.  You 
never  reposed  any  in  me." 

I  awoke  with  the  impulse,  and  could  not 
avoid  laughing  at  my  folly.  It  was  broad  day- 
light: the  thrush  had  ceased,  but  in  its  place 
there  was  a  perfect  clamour  of  lesser  birds' 
songs,  and  other  sounds  from  without.  I  sprang 
up;  it  was  still  but  six  o'clock;  but,  looking 
out,  what  was  my  astonishment  to  see  both  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Dorrington  already  in  the  garden, 
standing  with  the  gardener,  who  was  busied  with 
thinning  out  the  shoots  of  the  wall-trees.  I 
made  haste  to  dress,  and  soon  descended  to 
them.  It  was  a  glorious  summer  morning ;  all 
around  were  sparklingdews,the  odours  of  freshest 
flowers,  the  happy  voices  of  birds  and  bees,  and 
the  sun  playing  on  the  beautifrd  landscape  of 
the  Dene. 

When  I  approached  my  friends,  they  both 
hastened  to  meet  me,  with  looks  as  fresh  and 
cheerful  as  if  no  troublous  ideas  had  crossed 
their  minds  the  evening  before.  They  expressed 
their  fear  that  I  had  not  slept  well,  as  they  did 
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not  expect  to  see  me  down  at  such  an  hour, 
which,  though  it  was  one  that  long  habit  had 
made  very  delightful  to  them,  was  a  strange  one 
to  townspeople.  I  assured  them  that  I  had 
always  been  an  early  riser  in  the  country,  con- 
ffldering  the  morning  scenes  of  summer  as 
amongst  the  most  beautiful  in  life,  though  so 
strangely  lost  to  the  greater  part  of  the  world — 
at  least  the  world  of  England. 

Mr.  Dorrington  proposed  to  take  a  ride, 
which,  though  the  hour  was  so  unusual,  I  did 
not  object  to.  We  found  coffee  in  the  house 
ready,  and  having  taken  a  cup  each,  we  mounted 
our  horses,  to  return  at  nine  to  breakfast. 

Mr.  Dorrington  naturaUy  was  proud  to  show 
me  his  property,  his  crops,  his  cattle,  his  flocks, 
and  his  improvements.  I  found  him  having  the 
strongest  relish  for  all  those  pleasures  of  a 
country  life  which  are  included  in  the  manage- 
ment of  an  estate.  He  was  by  no  means  blind 
to  the  beauty  of  woods  and  fields,  but  this 
feeling- was  always  connected  with  the  sense  of 
property. 

"It  is  a  fine  neighbourhood,"  he  observed. 
"  Mr.  So-and-So  has  a  fine  estate  here.  Those 
woods  hang  well  on  those  slopes  ;  they  are  well- 
grown,  too,  and  will  yield  an  immense  sum  in 
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timber :  but  I  hope  he  will  not  think  of  felling 
in  my  time — ^they  come  into  my  view.  What 
fine  lands  are  these !"  he  observed  in  another 
place ;  ''  and  how  well  managed !  They  cannot 
be  worth  less  than  three  pounds  per  acre !  Did 
you  ever  see  more  grass  ?     And  that  dairy  of 

cows — what  breed  !     Mr.  is  certainlv  a 

clever  man  !" 

We  crossed  a  brook,  rode  up  a  very  charming 
valley  by  its  winding  course,  beautiful  with  its 
masses  of  overhanging  alders,  and  dewy  bushes 
of  the  hazel  and  the  wild  rose,  and  then  ascend- 
ing a  slope  of  some  distance,  we  suddenly 
appeared  in  a  broad  meadow,  at  the  end  of  which 
stood  an  old  Elizabethan  house,  backed  with 
lofty  woods. 

*'  What  a  delicious  old  place  !"  I  exclaimed. 
"  What  a  sweet,  old  English  seclusion  !  How 
one  might  love  to  live  here  occasionally,  when 
worn  with  the  busy  world  !" 

"  That  is  Pulboume — Mr.  Anthony  Del- 
mey's,''  said  Mr.  Dorrington ;  and  rode  on,  as  if 
little  disposed  to  notice  it. 

"  Dehney  !"  I  said.  "  Why,  that  was  Mrs. 
Dorrington's  name !  Is  this  Mr.  Delmey  re- 
lated to  her  ?" 

"  Her  brother,"  replied  Mr.  Dorrington. 
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**  What  a  happy  man !"  I  exclaimed.  "  If  he 
at  all  resemhle  Mrs.  Dorrington^in  taste,  he 
must  vastly  enjoy  his  good  fortune." 

Mr.  Dorrington  smQed  with  his  quiet,  but 
sarcastic  smile. 

"Good  fortune!  Ruin!  Mr.  Bathurst — 
ruin !  This  estate,  Sir,  has  been  in  his  family 
for  six  centuries.  There  is  scarcely  a  rood  of 
land  on  which  your  eye  can  fall  all  round  you, 
that  once  did  not  bdong  to  it.  It  has  dwindled 
down,  though,  from  generation  to  generation, 
and  now  there  is  not  a  rood  that  is  not  mort- 
gaged. The  foolish  fellow  has  neither  child  nor 
chide,  and  yet  he  has  run  through  the  whole 
pTopesrty.  He  is  the  last  of  the  Ddmeys,  and 
he  and  the  estate  will  go  together/' 

"  What  a  pity !"  I  involuntarily  added.  "  But 
you  will  buy  it  ?" 

''Buy  it?— why  should  I?  It  would  be 
only  to  perpetuate  it  in  my  family  as  the  monu- 
ment of  the  folly  of  theirs.  It  should  naturally 
have  come  to  my  children — but  he  has  taken 
good  care  of  that — ^it  is  already  spent." 

"  But  you  may  still  buy  it" 

*'  No :  that  is  taken  care  of  too.  He  has 
mortgaged  it  in  a  quarter  where  such  chance  is 
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not  to  be  hoped.     It  is  his  wish  that  it  should 
be  so." 

Mr.  Dorrington  spurred  on  his  horse,  and  we 
changed  the  subject.  We  continued  ascending 
till  we  reached  the  village,  then  gallopped  across 
an  extensive  common,  dotted  with  cottages,  and, 
after  looking  at  some  men  at  work  in  fencing 
out  lands  newly  enclosed,  and  fallen  to  Mr. 
Dorrington  in  allotment,  and  othera  paring 
turf  for  burning,  and  others  making  bricks  for 
a  farm-house  to  be  erected  on  the  spot,  we  rode 
on  through  various  deep  lanes,  aud  along  the 
margin  of  a  fine  sheet  of  water. 

"  We  have  time,  I  think,"  said  Mr.  Dorring- 
ton, looking  at  his  watch,  *'  for  a  peep  at  some 
of  the  finest  woodlands  in  this  neighbour- 
hood." 

He  turned  down  a  side- road,  which  brought 
us  in  a  few  yards  to  a  rustic  lodge,  the  gate  of 
which  was  thrown  open  by  a  curtseyiog  girl,  and 
yve  rode  along  under  some  of  the  noblest  beeches 
that  can  be  imagined.  For  a  mile,  this  wood- 
land continued,  with  rare  occasional  openings, 
the  pheasants  scudding  across  our  path,  and  the 
hares,  still  in  the  bright  morning,  kept  abroad 
by   the   solitude  of  the   place.     On  ascending 
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from  these  old  shady  woods,  where  the  laugh  of 
the  woodpecker,  and  the  deep  cooing  of  the 
cushat  broke  the  silence  with  an  appropriate 
chorus,  we  found  ourselves  in  an  ancient  park, 
surrounded  with  such  woods,  and  beheld  on  a 
rising  ground  an  old  hall,  of  dark-red  brick, 
that,  with  its  turrets,  gables,  and  large  projecting 
windows,  had  a  most  impressive  aspect. 

"  Why,  what  hidden  paradises  you  have  here- 
about, Mr.  Dorrington  !"  I  said.  "  Pray,  what 
fine  old  place  is  this  ?" 

"This  is  Arden  Lodge — the  seat  of  Mr. 
Gerard  Arden,  now  abroad.  It  is  because  no 
one  is  here  at  present  that  I  have  taken  the 
liberty  to  ride  this  way.  I  thought  you  would 
like  the  old  place.'' 

"  Arden  Lodge !  Oh,  indeed  V*  I  exclaimed, 
with  an  emphasis,  and  rismg  in  my  stirrups  to 
take  a  fuller  view  of  it ;  "  Arden  Lodge  ! — Mr. 
Gerard  Arden's !" 

"Do  you  know  Mr.  Arden?"  asked  Mr. 
Dorrington,  with  a  curious  expression,  as  if  sur- 
prised at  the  intense  interest  I  evinced. 

"  To  be  sure  I  do  1"  I  exclaimed.  "  Arden 
Lodge !  Well,  I  am  glad  that  I  have  seen  it ! 
Delightful !— de-light-ful  !  Ah  !  I  must  tell 
Vincent  of  this !" 
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Mr.  Dorrington  continued  to  gaze  with  a 
deeply-scrutinizing  look  at  me  as  I  evinced  such 
an  excessive  pleasure  in  the  recognition  of  the 
place. 

"You  seem  to  have  some  very  pleasurable 
associations  with  Arden  Lodge.  You  know 
the  Ardens,  you  say;  perhaps  there  may  be 
peculiar  reasons  for  your  delight,  Mr.  Bathurst/' 
he  added  with  his  quiet  and  significant  smile. 
"  Miss  Arden,  perhaps,  is  a  favourite  of  yours ; 
she  is  a  very  lovely  young  woman,  and  very  good, 
they  say;  and  may  well  be  very  charming  to  a 
young  gentleman  like  yourself.  What  an  estate 
she  will  have  1  Three  thousand  acres !  all  lying 
together  here — with  such  woods,  and  minerals, 
and  other  property — I  believe  in  Kent.  But 
I  hear  that  she  is  already  engaged  to  my 
Lord  Ch^Uaston.  Did  you  know  that,  Mr. 
Bathurst  ?"  he  added,  again  eyeing  me 
curiously. 

"  Lord  Chellaston !  oh,  to  be  sure,  Fve  heard 
it;  and  many  another  such  thing.  But  bless 
me !  here  we  are  in  the  very  front  of  this  grand 
old  place.  What  glorious  old  giants  of  trees ! 
What  ^  glorious  old  swelling  lawn!  What 
bewitching  old  oriel  and  bay  windows !  And  that 
grand  old  gate-way  in  the  centre,  and  its  coat 
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of  aims  over  it.     Admirable!  delightful!  and 
what  a  scditude,  and  what  a  view  out  there  !" 

I  gazed  round  and  round ;  stood  some  time 
with  my  eyes  fixed  on  the  old  house  spreading 
out  its  dark-red  square  of  buildings  over  a  great 
space  under  its  scattered  old  trees,  and  then 
suddenly  wheeling  my  horee  round,  and  giving 
him  the  spur,  said : 

''  Thank  you !  thank  you,  Mr.  Dorrington, 
for  this.  Arden  Lodge  !"  I  turned  my  horse 
again  for  a  moment — took  another  good  look  at 
it,  liked  it  better  than  ever — and  then  trotting  on 
by  Mr.  Dorrington's  side,  I  added,  "  Well,  this 
is  a  famous  ride  before  breakfest.  Oh,  I  shall 
come  here  some  of  these  days,  and  then  I  will 
revel  in  all  its  old  charms,  and  woodlands,  and 
shadowy  nooks." 

Mr.  Dorrington  looked  as  though  he  would 
have  thought  me  crazed,  if  he  did  not  believe 
me  really  in  love. 

"  I  am  truly  glad,"  he  said,  hastening  on  his 
horse,  and  giving  one  of  his  significant  smiles, 
"  that  I  have  by  chance  stumbled  on  such  an 
evident  gratification  for  you.  But,  without 
wishing  to  pry  too  deeply  into  the  sources  of 
your  joy  — at  least  for  your  own  peace — don't 
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forget  that  there  is  such  a  man  as  my  Lord 
ChellastoQ." 

*'  Oh,  not  a  bit  of  it,"  I  said,  kughing.  "  I 
shall  not  forget  him,  I  dare  say,  though  I  don't 
care  the  snap  of  my  finger  for  him." 

Mr.  Dorrington  looked  surprised,  but  without 
noticing  my  last  words,  continued : 

"  So  you  know  the  Ardens  well  ?" 

"  Oh,  very  well." 

''  Knew  them  in  England,  perhaps  ?" 

"  Never." 

"  Met  them  abroad !" 

"  ExacUy/' 

''  Oh !  But  what  did  you  say  of  telling 
Vincent  ?  Does  Vincent  know  them,  too  ? 
He  never  knew  them  here." 

''  Oh,  he  knows  them  perfectly  well  ; 
they  are  very  fond  of  him,  I  assure  you. 
I  dare  say  he  is  with  them  at  this  moment." 

"  At  this  moment !  Where  1  He  is  or  was, 
I  believe,  when  last  Mrs.  Dorrington  heard,  in 
Italy." 

"  Exactly ;  they  are  in  France.  They  are 
coming  home ;  they  are  on  the  way  homewards. 
And  what  a  sweet  old  home  it  is! — Arden 
Lodge ! — well,  but  I  am  glad  though." 
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"  Is  Vincent  with  the  Ardens,  do  you  think  ?*' 
continued  Mr.  Dorrington  gravely. 

"  I  have  litUe  doubt  of  it,"  I  said, 

"But  that  is  strange,"  rejoined  Mr.  Dor- 
rington. "  I  hope  he  knows  how  to  conduct 
himself — that  he  does  not  intrude.  He  is 
aware  that  I  have  always  objected  to  associate 
with  that  class — ^have  avoided  it — have  wished 
him  to  avoid  it.  He  knows  my  feelings  and 
wishes.     Has  he  long  been  with  them  ?" 

"  Oh,  some  months,"  I  replied  ;  "  but 
why  do  you  object  to  this  acquaintance 
with  the  Ardens  ;  they  are  really  very  nice 
people. " 

"  Oh,  unquestionably,"  said  Mr.  Dorrington. 
**  Unquestionably,  most  unexceptionable  people ; 
but  there  are  inconveniences  in  such  ac- 
quaintance with  such  close  neighbours  of  such 
rank.  I  have  my  views ;  Vincent  knows 
them.  I  trust  he  does  not  degrade  himself 
so  far  as  to  intrude  where  he  is  not  wanted ; 
that  he  does  not  lay  himself  under  obliga- 
tions." 

"  None  whatever,"  I  replied ;  "  quite  the  con- 
trary,"  siu^rised  beyond  measure  at  the  anxiety 
that  Mr.  Dorrington,  a  man  so  constitutionally 
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Vincent  goes  and  plunges  directly  into  it.  I  do 
intreat,  my  dear,  that  you  lay  on  him  my  serious 
injimction  to  return  home ;  and  in  order  to 
compel  it,  if  necessary,  that  you  remit  him  no 
further  supplies.  It  is  you,  and  you  alone,  that 
are  responsible  for  his  stay  abroad,  and  for  any 
follies  that  may  be  the  consequence." 

I  was  extremely  pained  at  the  evident  an- 
noyance which  a  disclosure  that  I  should  have 
imagined  could  only  give  pleasure,  had  clearly 
occasioned.  The  more  I  saw,  the  more  I  was 
puzzled  and  chagrined.  Mrs.  Dorrington  said 
gravely :  "  I  will  certainly  communicate  to  Vin- 
cent your  wishes  and  commands :  I  own  that  I 
am  much  surprised." 

The  conversation  was  changed,  and  turned 
upon  other  things  that  I  had  witnessed  in  my 
ride.  I  praised  the  beauties  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, as  I  felt  it.  Mrs.  Dorrington  smiled,  and 
seemed  to  have  a  pleasure  in  my  having  seen 
her  native  spot — the  secluded  Fulboume.  But 
the  weight  which  the  introduction  of  the  Ardens 
into  the  conversation  had  occasioned,  was  never 
got  rid  of.  Mr.  Dorrington  soon  retired  to  his 
private  room,  where  he  read  and  wrote,  and 
Mrs.  Dorrington,  with  a  melancholy  expression^ 
said : 
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"  What  is  this  about  the  Ardens,  Mr. 
Bathurst?  How  and  when  did  Vincent  be- 
come acquainted  with  them  ?" 

I  told  her  exactly  what  I  knew. 

"  You  wiD,  perhaps,"  added  she,  **  think  me 
vi^  foolish ;  but  I  own  that  what  you  said  last 
night  about  Vincent's  probably  becoming  a  great 
landed  proprietor,  startled  and  alarmed  me,  and 
what  you  now  tell  me,  has  made  me  very  uneasy. 
If  Vincent  can  have  been  weak  enough  to  in- 
dulge in  any  hope  of  an  attachment  on  the  part 
of  Miss  Arden,  he  will  make  me  a  most  mise- 
rable woman.  I  never  saw  Miss  Arden  — 
strange  as  it  may  seem — ^but  I  hear  that  she  is 
very  lovely  and  very  fascinating ;  and  the  effect 
of  an  intimacy  with  her,  in  such  a  warm  and 
impulsive  nature  as  Vincent's,  with  his  power 
of  appreciating  the  highest  excellence,  may  be 
most  fatal,  and  cannot  be  good." 

"  Why  not  r  said  I. 

"Why  not?  Mr.  Bathurst,  how  can  it? 
Miss  Arden,  with  her  beauty  and  her  fortune, 
may  conmiand  the  hand  of  the  highest  noble 
in  England.  She  is  affianced  to  the  heir  of  a 
splendid  earldom.  Mr.  Arden  is  one  of  the 
most    haughty    and  aristocratic  men   of    the 
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county,  and  notoriously  ambitious  in  his  views 
for  his  daughter.     I  tremble,  therefore,  for  the 
effect  of  a  familiar  intercourse  with  such  a  woman, 
who  may  enjoy  the  intelligence  and  the  talents 
of  a  youth  like  my  Vincent,  without  reflecting 
on  the  danger  to  him.     And  only  imagine  the 
exasperation   of  Mr.   Dorrington,   should   any 
rumour  reach  him  of  any  aspiration  of  Vincent 
in  such  a  quarter,  and  the  consequent — the 
inevitable  repulse !     My  fears  on  this  head  you 
may  think  ridiculous  and  uncalled  for.     Perhaps 
so :  but  a  mother  thinks  her  son — a  son  like 
Vincent — ^has  a  moral  daim  to  equality  any- 
where, and  therefore  she  fears,  where  there  may 
be  no  real  cause  for  fear.      But  you  wonder  at 
Mr.  Dorrington's  apparent   inconsistency — his 
love  of  property  and  respect  for  its  possessors  — 
and  yet  his  avoidance  of  these  possessors — at 
least,  the  greatest  of  them.      Mr.  Dorrington 
has  his  prid(>— he  has  great  pride— and  I  wiU 
not  say  that  it  is  altogether  unreasonable. 

"  By  his  care  and  ability  he  has  won  back 
his  paternal  property,  which  was  sunk  in  debt 
by  his  progenitors,  and  was  in  danger  of  escaping 
altogether  out  of  the  family.  He  has  won  it 
back  by  his  legal  diligence  and  talent.     But  you 
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know  the  different  standing  of  the  barrister  and 
the  solicitor.  It  was  in  the  latter  capacity  that 
he  entered  life,  as  the  second  son  of  a  second 
son.  Death  early  placed  him  in  the  position  of 
heir,  but  it  was  not  till  he  was  the  partner  in  a 
most  extensive  and  lucrative  legal  firm.  He 
saw  a  certainty  of  his  clearing  his  estate  by 
continuing  in  this  firm — ^he  mighty  if  he  trans- 
ferred his  exertions  to  the  more  honourable  arena 
of  the  bar,  have  won  still  more,  but  he  might 
also  &]L  He  preferred  the  humbler  certainty, 
and  he  attained  it.  But  during  a  long  course 
of  practice  at  the  head  of  the  chief  legal  firm  of 
the  county  to¥m,  he  was  in  the  employ ^  that  is 
the  term,  of  the  greater  part  of  the  high  landed 
gentry  of  this  neighbourhood.  In  all  their 
intercourse  with  him,  they  showed  nothing  but 
respect  for  his  talents,  and  kindness  in  all  their 
behaviour.  Still,  when  he  quitted  his  practice, 
and  became  an  independent  landowner,  he  did 
not  forget  that  there  might  be  a  repugnance  on 
the  part  of  these  neighbours  to  receive  as  an 
equal  their  late  attorney. 

*^  I  must  do  them  the  justice  to  say  that  there 
never  has  been  any  direct  exhibition  of  this 
feding,  there  have  been  various  proofs  to  the 
contrary ;  and  on  all  occasions,  when  business 
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has  drawn  Mr.  Dorrington  into  their  society, 
their  treatment  of  him  has  been  most  affable 
and  courteous.  But  this  may  have  arisen  from 
Mr.  Dorrington  never  having  presiuned  to  ignore 
the  conventionalism  of  the  case.  He  has,  as  I 
observed,  his  pride — a  pride  equal  to  that  of  the 
proudest  of  his  wealthy  neighbours,  and  he  has, 
therefore,  carefully  stood  aloof  from  any  direct 
association  with  that  class  of  our  neighbours 
who  rank  as  the  higher  aristocracy. 

"  We  may  have  lost  by  it,  and  it  may  have 
been  an  excess  of  delicacy:  on  our  part ;  but  we 
have  yet  abundant  friends  in  a  class  in  which 
all  the  intelligence  and  the  virtues,  if  not  the  fuU 
grace  of  the  highest  circles,  exist ;  and  neither 
Mr.  Dorrington  nor  myself  are  fond  of  too 
much  society.  If  we  had  all  as  we  could  wish 
it  at  home,  what  a  home  would  this  be,  my 
young  friend." 

Mrs.  Dorrington  sighed,  and  added  : 
"  It  is  some  years  now  since  Mr.  Dorrington 
retired  personally  from  practice.  He  is  of  an  old 
and  honourable  family,  and  I  doubt  not  but  we 
might  be  well  received  in  the  highest  houses 
of  the  county ;  but  we  shall  never  seek  it ;  and 
with  Mr.  Dorrington's  peculiar  feelings,  any 
dishonour,  resulting  from  anything  like  a  for- 
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tune-hunting  spirit  in  our  son,  would  produce 
the  most  deplorable  consequences  on  our  do- 
mestic peace.  I  speak  freely  to  you,  Mr. 
Bathurst,  because  I  know  that  Vincent  has 
reposed  much  confidence  in  you.  Will  you 
repose  so  much  in  me  as  candidly  to  say  whe- 
ther my  anxieties  are  groundless  or  not  ?" 

"  Totally  groundless,  my  dear  Mrs.  Dorrijig- 
ton!"  I  replied  with  emphasis.  I  saw  there 
was  need  of  plain  and  decisive  action,  and  I 
q)oke  as  I  fdt.  ''Be  assured  that  both  you 
and  Mr.  Dorrington  have  been  conjuring  up 
spectres  that  do  not  exist.  I  take  a  great  inte- 
rest in  the  Ardens,  and  some  day  you  shall 
know  why.  At  present,  I  must  say  no  more. 
Perhaps  /  may  be  in  love  with  Miss  Arden; 
perhaps  /  may  set  at  nought  the  formidable 
rivalry  of  an  Earl's  son :  but  at  all  events, 
bdieve  me,  you  may  make  yourself  perfectly  at 
ease." 

"I  will  believe  you,  my  dear  friend.  You 
have  taken  a  weight  from  my  heart.  Thank 
you ;  and  so  now  let  us  make  our  calls  in  the 
village." 
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CHAPTER  V. 

While  Mrs.  Dorrington  was  gone  to  put  on 
her  bonnet  and  shawl,  I  had  time  to  reflect  on 
what  had  passed.  I  now  understood  much  in 
Mr.  Dorrington's  character,  which  before  was 
inexplicable.  I  also  asked  myself  whether  I 
had  been  fully  justified  in  the  assurances  of 
security,  regarding  her  son's  position  and  peace 
of  mind  which  I  had  given  Mrs.  Dorrington, 
and  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  I  was  com- 
pletely so.  I  had  my  private  views,  and  settled 
convictions ;  but  I  had  no  authority  for  stating 
a  single  fact  on  which  any  one  had  a  right  to 
arraign  my  friend  Vincent  regarding  these  mat- 
ters.    I  had,  in  truth,  no  fact  to  state. 
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Mrs.  Dorrington  appeared  smiling  as  openly 
as  the  day.  I  gave  her  my  arm«  and  we  were 
soon  ascending  the  village.  The  progtess, 
however,  was  not  the  most  rapid.  At  each 
oottage-door,  the  wife,  young  or  old,  appeared 
and  courtesied.  There  were  inquiries  after  the 
health  of  the  famfly,  and  long  stories  from 
some  of  the  older  dames  of  ailments  and 
troubles,  which  even  the  presence  of  the  strange 
gentleman  did  not  check.  There  were  lots  of 
diildren  peeping  from  behind  their  mothers' 
skirts,  too  young  for  school.  Here  there  was  a 
sick  man,  and  there  a  lame  limb,  and  still 
further  a  piece  of  work  to  be  looked  at ;  and 
so  we  progressed  by  fits,  every  one  seeming 
desirous  to  attract  the  notice  of  Madam  Dor- 
rington, as  they  all  called  her ;  and  little  children 
came  cunningly  and  slyly  pulling  her  gown  to 
catdi  her  attention,  which  was  sure  to  procure  a 
smile,  and  generally  a  few  kind  words.  At  the 
foot  of  the  churchyard  we  were  stopped  by  the 
apparition  of  a  drunken  man,  who  proved  to 
belong  to  another  village — such  a  sight  was 
rare  in  Westwood — ^but  who  did  not  on  that 
account  escape  a  severe  lecture  from  Madam 
Dorrington ;  and,  intoxicated  as  he  was,  it 
seemed  greatly  to  sober  him,  for  on  our  leaving 
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him,  he  seemed  to  make  the  best  of  his  way 
down  the  village,  turning  two  or  three  times  to 
look  whether  he  was  clearly  out  of  the  reach  of 
the  awful  reprover. 

Mounting  a  number  of  steps  into  the  church- 
yard, which  lay  in  the  middle  of  the  village,  and 
on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  so  that  thence  were 
obtained  the  most  ample  views,  nearly  all  round, 
over  a  fine  country,  I  was  particularly  struck 
with  the  rustic  air  of  the  place.  The  church  was 
a  large  building,  calculated  for  a  much  more 
numerous  congregation  than  you  could  suppose 
this  hamlet  to  furnish  in  the  times  in  which  it 
was  built,  which  was  obviously  a  very  early 
period;  and  Mrs.  Dorrington  showed  me  an 
inscription  on  an  old  piece  of  glass  in  one  of 
the  windows,  Ed.  a.d^  IIII.,  which  she  said 
was  the  reputed  date  of  this  venerable  fabric. 
It  was  built  of  grey  stone,  which  did  not  seem 
to  have  been  much  worn  by  the  weather  of  so 
many  ages.  The  churchyard,  too,  testified  to 
the  age  of  the  church,  for  it  was  enclosed  by 
an  old  stout  wall  of  at  least  seven  feet  high 
fi^m  the  village  street,  but  filled  up  within  by 
the  accumulated  soil  of  ages  to  nearly  the 
very  top,  so  that  the  human  deposits  of  this 
long  course  of  years  had  become  a  huge  mound, 
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and  threatened  to  throw  down  the  very  walls. 
These  at  various  times  had  been  propped  up 
with  strong  buttresses. 

It  was  evident  that  a  great  population  had, 
for  more  than  seven  centuries,  worshipped  and 
laid  their  bones  here ;  and  the  great  number  of 
the  people  which  lay  reduced  to  dust  under 
our  feet,  Mrs.  Dorrington  accounted  for  by  the 
known  fact  that,  till  of  very  late  years,  this 
church  had  been  the  only  one  for  many  miles 
round:  and  the  imagination  presented  to  you 
a  pleasant  picture  of  the  people  coming  from 
thdr  distant  farms  and  hamlets,  through  the 
woody  valleys  to  this  old  mother  church  to 
worship,  or  with  solemn  psalms  accompanying 
the  funeral  train.  Even  yet  it  seemed  that  there 
were  villages  a  mile  or  two  distant  without 
a  church;  and  Mrs.  Dorrington  assured  me 
that  on  Sunday  I  should  see  one  of  the 
most  old-fashioned  congregations  that  I  could 
conceive. 

Taking  a  leisurely  circuit  round  this  old 
edifice,  admiring  its  fine  old  yew-trees,  and 
noticing  some  very  ancient,  as  well  as  very 
curious,  grave-stones,  we  casually  met  the 
sexton  with  the  keys  in  his  hand  returning 
from  winding  up  the  dock;   and  Mrs.  Dor* 

E  3 
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j  rington  bade  him   open   the   chanoel-door    to 

I  give  me  a  peep  into  the  interior.     It  was  an 

f  ample  village  church — plain  and  clean,  with  no 

I  great  number   of    moauments   of  families    of 

[  note. 

i  Though  the  mother  chureh  of  a  rural  disfrict, 

the  place  never  seemed  to  have  been  inhabited 
by  any  of  the  great  aristocracy.     The  tablet  of 
an  odd  squire  or  two  were  the  most  conspicuous 
monuments.    I  should  except  some  monuments 
of  another  kind  which  were  more  new  to  me, 
and  which  extremely  delighted  me.     They  were 
the  memorials  of  village  maidens  who  had  died 
in  their  maidenhood ;  and,  in  memory  of  whom, 
garlands  and  gloves  cut  in  white  paper  were  sus- 
pended from  the  roof  over  the  seats  which  these 
village  favourites  had  occupied     Besides  there 
being  something  delicately  graceful  and  poetical  in 
the  custom  which  should  have  perpetuated  it,  the 
stories  of  these  early-dead  were  preserved  in  the 
memories  of  their  cotemporaries  with  an  affec- 
tion that  presented  the  most  lively  contrast  to 
the  rapidity  with  which  the  deceased  are  for-  * 
gotten,  more  especially  in  over-crowded  places. 
Scarcely  does  the  mould  dose  over  the  heads 
of  our  fellows,  than  we  seem  to  hasten  away, 
and  think  no  more  of  them.     On  the  contrary 
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here  was  Mrs.  Dorrington  giving  me  as 
warm  details  of  maidens  who  had  died  thirty 
years  ago  as  if  they  had  not  been  thirty  days 
departed.  She  conjured  up,  by  her  loving  and 
imaginative  words,  images  of  beautiful  creatures, 
beautiful  scenes  and  times,  so  full  of  purity  and 
innocent  joy,  and  broken  affections,  that  they 
were  actual  poetry,  and  made  me  think  that  in 
the  good  old  times  at  least  they  loved  better, 
and  remembered  longer  than  we  hurrying  livers 
do  now. 

The  sexton  asked  if  I  would  not  like  to 
ascend  the  steeple  and  see  the  ''  phrase  o'  th' 
country,"  as  he  called  it.  I  declined,  because  I 
would  not  leave  Mrs.  Dorrington  below ;  but  she 
pressed  me  to  ascend,  and  to  my  surprise  de- 
clared she  would  go  up  too.  It  was  at  least 
fifteen  years,  she  said,  since  she  had  climbed 
the  tower  so  often  ascended  in  her  early  days, 
and  she  had  a  fancy  to  go  up  once  more. 
Accordingly  we  ascended  the  steep,  dark,  spiral 
staircase,  rested  awhile  in  the  belfrey,  then  in  the 
clock-chamber,  and  another  while  amongst  the 
beDs,  and  th^  emerged  to  certainly  a  most 
immense  and  glorio\is  landscape.  There  was 
scarcdy  a  quarter  in  which  we  had  not  a  dear 
view  of  from  ten  to  twenty  miles.     We  had  a 
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complete  panorama  of  woods,  lake-like  waters, 
villages,  and  fields  mapped  out  with  their  hedges ; 
and  here  and  there  an  old  hall  peeping  from  its 
trees,  that  was  most  airy  and  delightful.     Mrs. 
Dorrington  pointed  out  to  me  many  scenes  and 
solitary  houses,  and  gave  brief  glimpses  of  the 
possessors  past  and  present,  some  of  which  I 
could  see  made  the  tears  start  to  her  eyes.    She 
looked  down  on  the  leaden  roof  on  which  we 
stood,  and  pointed  out  the  outlines  of  feet  that 
had  been  cut  in  merry  moments  by  young  peo- 
ple that  were  now  resting  below.     There  was 
her  own  amongst  them,  and  there  was  a  whole 
history  in  the  expression  of  her  countenance  as 
she  gazed  on  those  traces  of  the  past.     I  did 
not  venture  to  inquire  of  anything  that  she  did 
not  voluntarily  express,  especially  in  the  presence 
of  the  sexton,  who  declared  "  this  prospec'  was 
reckoned  th'  eighth  wonder  o*  th*  world." 

But  we  had  the  whole  village  lying  below  us, 
and  could  see  every  walk  and  nook  of  the  peo- 
ple's gardens,  and  every  soul  that  was  out  in 
them.  Here,  just  under  us,  lay  the  Vicar*s 
house  and  garden,  there,  on  the  other  side,  the 
great  square  old  brick  house  of  Captain  Piirry-. 
more  in  its  grounds,  and  farther  off  the  ample 
buildings  of  Farmer  Greatorex,  to  each  of  which 
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places  we  were  bound.  We  accordingly  de-* 
scended,  and  a  little  gate  in  a  clipped  holly-hedge 
admitted  us  from  the  churchyard  to  the  garden 
of  the  clergyman.  The  name  and  character  of 
tiie  venerable  Jeremiah  Gould  had  been  made 
80  familiar  to  me  that  I  thought  I  should  have 
recognised  the  noble  old  man  had  I  met  him 
anywhere.  1  was  impatient  to  look  upon  him 
as  the  friend  and  tutor  of  my  friend  Vincent, 
who  regarded  him  with  an  affectionate  venera- 
tion which  resembled  little  that  we  see  in  the 
present  day.  It  was  he  who  had  formed  the 
tastes,  and  filled  the  mind  of  my  young  fnend 
with  the  knowledge,  the  aspirations,  and  the 
ideas  which  had  led  him  through  the  immense 
r^ons  that  he  bad  traversed,  and  made  him 
what  he  was. 

Our  reception  on  entering  the  garden  of  this 
worthy  divine  was  warmer  in  one  respect  than 
we  looked  for.  We  found  oiu^elves  in  an 
enclosure  of  considerable  extent,  surrounded  by 
its  clipped  holly-hedge  so  lofty  as  to  form  a 
perfect  screen  from  all  without,  except  the  spec- 
tator was,  as  we  had  been,  on  the  church  tower 
itself.  In  this  ample  area  extended  various 
walks  and  beds  of  flowers — some  of  which  were 
covered  with  canvas  awnings.     We  could  see 
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glowing  masses  of  rich  ranuDculuses,  and  other 
splendid  flowers,  forming  by  their  brilliant  group- 
ing a  sort  of  magnificent  mosaic  on  a  large  scale. 
Opposite  to  us  in  the  comer  nearest  to  the  church- 
yard, stood  the  parsonage — ^a  plain  brick  building 
of  two  stories,  of  no  pretensions  to  beauty  or  the 
picturesque  except  what  had  been  given  it  by  a 
veranda  covered  with  climbing  plants,  and  by 
stands  of  most  gorgeous  geranimns,  fuchsias, 
and  other  flowers  on  the  little  lawn  in  front. 

Scarcely,  however,  had  we  entered  the  garden, 
when  at  least  half-a-dozen  dogs — some  large, 
some  small — a  brace  of  greyhounds,  three  or 
four  spaniels,  and  terriers,  Scotch  and  English, 
came  fiercely  barking  at  us,  as  though  they 
would  tear  us  limb  from  limb.  I  was  alarmed 
for  Mrs.  Dorrington,  and  proposed  to  make  a 
hasty  retreat  to  the  outside  of  the  gate.  But 
she  only  stepped  before  me,  and  began  crying 
out,  "  Oh,  for  shame,  Ponto !  for  shame.  Fly 
for  shame  on  you.  Bell — Biddle,  for  shame  on 
youl"  at  which  the  ferocious  animals  recog- 
nising the  voice,  as  suddenly  stopped,  began  to 
crouch,  and  cower,  and  whine,  wagging  their 
tails  as  really  ashamed  of  not  having  known 
their  friend.  But  the  next  moment,  catching  a 
glimpse  of  me,  they  renewed  their  yelling  and 
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barking  as  wildly  as  ever;  but  were  suddenly 
interrupted  by  a  short,  sti£F  man  running  from 
the  house,  and  with  a  huge  stick  and  loud  cries, 
assailing  them.  At  this  attack  in  the  rear,  the 
dogs  fled  in  every  direction,  only  stopping  to 
give  a  whine  and|a  bark  from  some  distant 
comer. 

•  "  Why,  Mr.  Toby, "  said  Mrs,  Dorrington, 
"your  dogs  are  quite  uncivil.  I  never  saw 
them  in  such  a  way  !" 

''  I  beg  your  pardon,  Ma'am,"  said  the  short, 
stiff  man,  out  of  breath,  '^  but  it's  because  we 
have  had  the  sweeps  this  morning,  and  the 
poor  creatures  are  quite  out  of  sorts  with  it. 
And  I  dare  say  they  saw  this  strange  gentle- 
man." 

"  And  took  him  for  another  sweep  —  eh  ! 
Mr.  Toby  ?"  said  Mrs.  Dorrington,  smiling  at 
me. 

"  No,  Madam,  no  !  They  could  not  do  that, 
poor  things ! — they  could  not  do  that.  I  beg 
your  pardon.  Sir,"  bowing  to  me,  "they  are 
better  judges  than  that.  Madam  Dorrington,  any 
how !"  bowing  again  to  me,  and  wiping  his 
brow  on  the  sleeve  of  his  brown,  short  coat. 
"  But  the  poor  things  are  flusticated,  and  thrown 
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off  the  hinges  with  the  sweeps,  and  the  smell 
of  the  soot,  and  all  that.  Pray  come  in — ^they 
woVt  hurt  you  now — they  know  you  too  well, 
Madam  Dorrington.  Master  is  in  the  summer- 
house— ril  fetch  him." 

"  No ;  stop,  Mr.  Toby,"  said  Mrs.  Dorring- 
ton.    "  We'll  walk  down  there.'* 

"  Very  good,  Madam — very  good.  And  I'll 
go  and  put  up  the  dogs  in  the  stable  while  you 
stay,  lest  they  should  annoy  you  again."  And 
with  this  the  little,  thick,  but  active  man,  of 
whom  I  had  heard  often  enough,  bustled  off, 
and  we  walked  down  the  garden. 

Mr.  Jeremiah  Gould  was  not  only  a  very  great 
florist,  but  had  a  passion  for  all  fine  flowers,  as 
the  whole  space  here  testified.  We  passed  beds 
in  which  hyacinths,  tulips,  and  auriculas  had 
flourished,  and  where  many  of  the  latter,  with 
polyanthuses,  and  pansies  of  the  richest  dyes, 
were  still  in  great  splendour. 

The  Vicar's  love  of  flowers  had  created  the 
same  spirit  in  many  of  his  humbler  parish- 
ioners ;  and  here  might  often  be  found  with  him 
some  three  or  four  of  those  viUage  patriarchs 
who  boasted  floral  beds  nearly  as  fine,  and  had 
raised   flowers   whose   names  are   now  known 
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through  the  whole  kingdom.  There  was  a  fine 
auricula  which  bore  the  name  of  Madam  Dor- 
rington,  and  a  dahlia,  not  yet  in  flower,  which 
had  that  of  Vincent  Dorrington. 

Passing  through  an  opening  in  the  holly- 
hedge,  we  were  in  a  piece  of  ground  fiill  as  large 
as  the  flower-garden  we  had  left,  which  seemed 
half  kitchen-garden,  half  orchard.  It  abounded 
with  fruit-trees,  had  walks  nearly  overgrown 
with  filberts  and  quinces,  and  was  surrounded 
by  a  low  wall,  over  which  you  looked  into  the 
village  crofts,  which  sloped  down  the  hill  towards 
Fulboume.  At  the  lower  right-hand  comer 
was  a  plain,  brick  summer-house,  on  the  wall, 
in  whidi  we  found  the  Vicar,  quietly  smoking 
his  pipe,  and  surveying  the  rich  and  solitary 
valley  spread  below  him.  % 

The  door  of  the  summer-house  stood  open, 
and  our  friend  did  not  perceive  us  till  we  were 
ascending  the  steps.  He  arose,  holding  his  pipe 
in  his  left  hand,  and  shook  Mrs.  Dorrington  by 
the  hand  with  the  right,  so  cordially  delighted  to 
see  her  there,  that  he  did  not  at '  once  perceive 
me.  On  the  mention  of  my  name,  he  ex- 
daimed: 

"  Ha !  Mr.  Bathurst !     Ha  !  my  dear  Vin- 
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window-seats,  if  more  seats  were  needed — ^that 
was  the  total  of  the  summer-house,  and  its 
furniture,  except  the  Vicar's  straw-hat,  his  pipe, 
and  an  old  classic  or  two. 

As  for  the  worthy  Vicar  himself,  his  tall, 
spare  figure,  and  his  venerable  face,  and  white 
hair  combed  backwards  on  each  side  from  the 
centre  of  his  head,  were  ^miliar  to  my  mind's 
eye ;  but  there  was  an  expression  of  unworldly 
simplicity,  mingled  with  the  air  of  a  gentleman, 
that  I  could  not  sufficiently  admire.  His  white 
cravat,  his  loose  surtout  of  black  linen,  his  ample 
trowsers  and  copious  slippers,  spoke  of  rustic 
ease  and  carelessness  of  costume ;  but  the  lofty 
head,  white  as  snow,  but  without  a  trace  of 
baldness;  the  somewhat  long,  and  when  they 
were  not  lit  up  by  a  smile  or  conversation, 
melancholy  features ;  the  strong  eye-lids,  still 
dark;  the  large  grey  eyes,  and  the  fresh  com- 
plexion, made  a  picture  that  completely  met  my 
ideal  of  the  good,  the  learned,  and  the  noble- 
hearted,  Jeremiah  Gould. 

There  were  no  less  than  three  cats,  of  great 
dimensions  and  apparent  age,  basking  on  the 
window-seats,  and  which  did  not  even  move  at 
our  entrance,  nor  till  we  rose  to  go,  and  the 
Vicar  to  accompany  us  to  the  house,  when  they 
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came  sleepOy  in  our  rear.  I  found  that  it  was 
a  weakness  of  the  good  man's,  that  he  would 
never  have  anything  killed,  if  he  could  help  it ; 
and  hence  such  a  troop  of  hoth  dogs  and  cats. 
They  were  the  worst  possible  gardeners,  and 
bad  it  depended  on  Mr.  Gould  himself,  they 
woidd  have  ranged  over  flower-bed  and  glass 
panes,  to  the  destruction  of  everything ;  but  of 
these  matters  Mr.  Toby  took  care.  He  slyly 
destroyed  kittens  and  pups  on  all  possible  occa- 
sions, vras  constantly  finding  and  proposing  nice, 
veiy  nice,  most  desirable  homes,  for  the  older 
dogs  and  cats,  and  often  ^prevailed.  Where 
these  very  nice  homes  lay,  and  whether  they 
ever  reached  them,  was  best  known  to  Mr. 
Toby ;  for  once  out  of  the  Vicar's  eye,  they  were 
soon  forgotten. 

As  it  was,  there  was  an  abundance  left,  and 
dreadful  would  have  been  the  damage  done  by 
them  had  not  Mr.  Toby  devoted  a  good  portion 
of  his  time  to  their  education  during  his  master's 
absence  and  daily  rounds  in  the  parish.  Mr. 
Gould  never  heard  a  single  mew  or  yelp  as  of  the 
creatures  under  correction,  and  often  remarked 
what  very  docile  and  considerate  things  they 
were,  never  walking  over  a  bed  or  breaking  a 
pane.     There  were  neighbours  who  could  have 
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told  of  pretty  lively  outcries,  however,  at  times, 
as  of  creatures  under  the  operation  of  education, 
and  who  saw  the  glazier  quietly  stealing  thither 
and  away  occasionally  ;  and  Mr.  Toby  might  be 
found  not  unfrequently,  with  three  or  four  dogs 
in  strings,  and  with  a  whip  in  his  hand,  tra- 
versing the  various  walks,  skirting  the  various 
beds  and  glass  panes,  and  sometimes  treating  a 
young  dog  to  the  sight  of  a  flower  in  a  pot,  as  if 
recommending  it  to  his  particular  attention  and 
remembrance,  accompanied  by  very  significant 
flourishes  of  the  dreaded  whip. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Toby  were  the  sole  establish- 
ment and  family  of  the  venerable  Jeremiah 
Gould.  They  were  not  much  younger  than 
himself,  and  had  come  hither  with  him  from 
his  native  Wiltshire.  They  had  a  look  and  a 
mode  of  speech  totally  diflferent  to  the  natives, 
which  you  perceived  at  once.  Much  as  they 
were  liked  in  Westwood,  and  kind  as  they  were 
to  everybody,  they  never  made  any  secret  of 
it — ^that  there  was  no  place,  according  to  their 
notions,  like  the  country  and  village  they  came 
from ;  and  were  it  not  for  their  beloved  master's 
sake,  they  would  have  soon  been  there  again. 
A  pretty  country  this,  they  said,  for  the  uncon- 
genial  north;    but  they  would  like  to  know 
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what  the  Westwoodians  woidd  think  if  they 
were  to  see  Salisbury  Plain  and  the  Wiltshire 
Downs? 

We  now  visited  the  Vicarage  for  a  few 
minutes,  where  we  found  that  Mrs.  Toby,  a  little 
stout  woman,  the  very  counterpart  of  her 
husband,  had  set  out  cake  and  cowslip  and 
currant  wine  for  us,  early  as  it  was ;  and  with 
veiy  low  courtesies,  presented  her  "  duty"  to 
us,  and  asked  after  Mr.  Vincent  Dorrington,  as 
though  I  had  seen  him  yesterday. 

The  Vicar's  parlour  was  a  low,  rather  lai^ 
room,  with  books  in  plain  shelves  lining  all 
the  walls,  even  to  between  the  windows,  and 
sundry  violins,  and  a  noble  violoncello  greet.- 
ing  the  eye,  as  I  trusted  they  would  greet 
my  ears  before  I  left.  Our  Vicar  was  like 
the  Vicar  in  Crabbe's  Borough,  "  fiddling 
and  fishing  were  his  arts ;"  and  yet  it  might 
truly  be  added  as  of  him,  at  his  death, 
that 

"  Never  mortal  left  this  world  of  sin, 
More  like  the  being  that  he  entered  in." 

The  heart  of  the  child  never  had  died  in  him ; 
it  had  only  grown  into  the  man's  heart  in  the 
greatness  of  his  generous  affection,  and  in  the  ^ 
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firmness  of  the  martyr.  But  we  shall  have 
often  occasion  to  see  again  Jeremiah  Gould; 
we  must  now  hasten  away  on  our  morning 
round. 

Behold  us  then  at  the  gate  of  the  wealthy 
Farmer  Greatorex.  Farther  on  in  the  village, 
we  pass  a  huge  bam,  which  turns  its  back  on 
us,  and  then  we  are  standing  at  a  little  white 
gate  in  a  white  paling,  where  a  small  garden 
leads  up  to  a  farm-house  that  stands  some 
twenty  or  more  yards  back  from  the  village 
street;  the  end  of  the  house  forming  a  lofty 
wall  on  our  right,  covered  with  pear  and 
apricot-trees.  We  are  admitted  into  a  low 
and  darkish  hall,  and  then  shown  into  a  large, 
well-furnished  room,  which  is  just  as  light, 
and  looks  out  down  the  hill  still  towards  Ful- 
boume  over  an  ample  old  garden  on  the  slope, 
and  green  and  well-wooded  fields. 

Here,  while  Mrs.  Dorrington  is  pointing  out 
to  me  the  beauty  of  a  great  wooded  valley, 
which  seemed  to  run  off  right  to  the  foot  of 
the  Peak  mountains,  and  in  which  lay,  at  the 
distance  of  a  mile  or  so,  a  large  sheet  of  water 
that  she  called  the  great  Dam  of  Lerk,  there 
entered  a  tail,  large,  comely  woman  of  fifty, 
and  three  buxom  damsels   of  a  fine  growth, 
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fresh  complexions,  and  countenances  full  of 
health  and  sm3es.  They  are  Mrs.  Greatorex 
and  her  three  daughters.  For  Madam  Dor- 
rington,  as  they  phrased  her,  there  were  the 
most  cordial  of  hand-shakes ;  for  me,  the  pro- 
foundest  of  respectful  courtsies. 

At  the  mention  of  my  name,  there  was  a 
sadden  outbreak  of  loud  exclamations  of  *'  Oh, 
Mr.  Bathurst,  how  glad  we  are  to  see  you  I 
And  how  did  you  leave  Mr.  Vincent?"  All 
were  talking  at  once  to  myself  or  Mrs.  Dor- 
rington,  and  the  picture  of  English  country 
growth,  of  bright  complexions,  and  the  sound  of 
dear  bdl-like  voices,  was  something  to  me 
extremely  novel,  and  fell  on  my  senses  like 
the  sight  of  the  luxuriant  fields  without, 
and  the  glad  clamour  of  their  numerous 
birds. 

But  at  this  moment  entered  a  tall,  fresh- 
looking  man,  the  fanner  himself.  His  large, 
goodly  fresh-coloured  face,  his  strong  head  of 
hair,  which  time  had  only  been  able  to  grizzle 
not  to  thin,  his  stout,  well-fed  person  arrayed 
in  a  suit  of  drab  with  striped  ample  waistcoat, 
and  his  coat,  buttoned  over  the  chest  by  one 
huge  pearl  button,  bespoke  one  of  the  jolliest 
sons  of  the   soiL     He  extended  a  hand  huge 
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and  horny  to  grasp  the  delicate  one  of  Mrs. 
Dorrington;  and  then,  on  my  being  simul- 
taneously introduced  by  his  wife  and  daughters 
in  one  breath,  be  turned  his  broad  shining 
face  on  me,  and  gave  me  a  gripe  like  that  of  a 
good-natured  bear,  saying  with  a  voice  which 
seemed  sent  out  of  an  iron-chest,  and  laughing 
heartily : 

"  So ! — so  1  indeed  ?  What  I  this  is  our  friend 
Vincent's  fellow-tramp,  eh  ?  This  is  one  of 
our  young  runagates  come  to  hand  at  last,  eh. 
Madam  Dorrington  ?  Good  day  to  you,  Mr. 
Bathurst,  and  a  right  hearty  welcome  to  you. 
Drat  it,  Madam,  but  I  take  it  we  mun  ha 
th'  bells  set  a-ringing,  mon't  we?  Such  an 
arrival  as  this  doesn't  reach  Westwood  every 
day.  Bilemmy,  no  1  What  ban  yer  seen  th' 
Parson  ?  Eh !  So !  so  ya  have ;  and  isn't  th'  old 
man  almost  out  of  himself?  Drat  it,  but  he 
will  be  in  a  fidget  till  Master  Vincent  turns  up 
now.  My  word  though — ay !  ay !  But, 
prithee,  Mr.  Bathurst,  where  hast  ta  left  our 
friend  Vincent  after  all  ?  Maybe,  he's  no 
nearer  yet  than  Cappadocia,  or  Pamphylia,  or 
somewhere  in  Nebuchadnesser's  dominions. 
Ha  !  ha  !  But,  mother,  where's  th'  lads  ? 
Where's  George  ?  where's  James  ? — eh,  Betsy  ? 
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Nancy,   my   dear,   where   are  your   brothers? 
Mary,  my  dear,  where  are  these  chaps  ?" 

"  They  are  somewhere  out  in  the  fields, 
father,"  replied  two  or  three  of  these  young 
ladies  at  once ;  "  but  Mr.  Bathurst  is  not  going 
away  from  Westwood  yet.  We  shall  see  him 
again." 

"  See  him  again !  I  should  think  so,"  ex- 
dairoed  the  old  farmer.  '*  Going  away !  why 
no,  I  should  think  not.  Drat  it,  why  he's 
hardly  come  yet.  Why  he  has  not  seen  what 
land  we've  gotten  here,  and  what  stock,  except 
hmilj  stock — what  I  call  *  calves  of  the  stall' — 
eb,  Mr.  Bathurst,  eh  ?  ha !  ha  1  Drat  it.  Sir ! 
I  reckon  now  you  did  not  see  three  finer  grown 
lasses  than  Mary,  and  Betsy,  and  Nancy  here 
m  aU  Mesopotamia.     Ha !  ha !" 

"  For  shame,  father,"  exclaimed  the  blushing 
damsels,  blushing  as  crimson  as  the  richest 
damask  rose ;  ''  how  can  you  talk  so  to  a 
gentleman  like  Mr.  Bathurst  ?" 

"  Pray  excuse  him,  Sir,"  said  Mrs.  Greatorex, 
with  a  respectfiil  courtsy ;  my  husband  is  very 
rough,  but  he  means  no  harm." 

"  Harm  !"  said  the  jolly  Mr.  Greatorex. 
'*  No,  lass,  I  should  think  not ;  I  should  think 
not  neither ;  but  Mr.  Bathurst  is  none  of  your 
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fine-fingered  gentry,  mind  you.  He's  roughed 
it ;  he's  seen  a  thing  or  two,  eh,  Mr.  Bathurst  ? 
You've  been  amongst  the  Babylonian  bricks 
that  th'  Parson  talks  of,  and  know  how  to  take 
the  humour  of  a  plain  farmer.  Harm !  the 
worst  harm  that  I  can  see  is,  that  you  give  our 
friends  nothing  to  eat.  Bring  out  th'  cake  and 
wine,  dame;  bring  'em  out  There's  nothing 
like  a  bit  and  a  sup  when  you  are  going  roimd 
amongst  your  friends." 

It  was  in  vain  that  we  assured  them  that  we 
had  already  taken  refreshment  with  the  Vicar. 
The  tray  and  a  whole  load  of  good  things 
speedily  made  their  appearance,  and  I  must 
drink  a  speedy  return  to  my  friend  Vincent. 

"  And  what  sort  of  farming  is  there  in  those 
eastern  countries  eh,  Mr.  Bathurst  ?  No  great 
shakes,  I  reckon  ;  a  few  lanky  sheep  and  cows, 
and  Wild  asses,  I  reckon.  Can  you  match  me 
a  few  hundred  acres  about  Jericho  or  Jerusalem 
like  these?"  said  he,  going  to  the  window, 
and  pointing  to  his  fields  knee-deep  in  grass. 

"  Father !  father  !"  exclaimed  the  daughters ; 
"  it  is  quite  shocking." 

''  Shocking  !  What's  shocking  ?  Fields 
like  those  out  there  ?" 

"  No,  father,  but  bringing  in  the  Holy  Land ; 
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die  ground  on  which  our  Saviour  and  the 
AposUes  trod." 

The  fanner  looked  rather  aghast 

"  WeD,  my  wench,  maybe  I  was  speaking  a 
Htde  too  fredy — all  reverence  to  sacred  things. 
But  I  meant  no  harm,  Nancy,  my  lass — so  let 
that  pass.  No  offence,  Madam  Dorrington,  I 
hoper 

"Not  in  the  least,  my  friend,**  said  Mrs. 
Doirington,  who  knew  the  good  heart  of  the 
fiirmer :  **  no  one  would  wish  less  than  yoii, 
Mr.  Greatorex,  to  speak  irreverently  of  anything 
holy.  And,  really,  I  don't  doubt  but  you  are 
quite  right, "  smiling  as  she  spoke.  "  An 
English  fisffmer  and  a  Bedouin  of  the  Desert  are 
rather  different  things.'' 

"  Spoken  like  a  sensible  woman  !"  said  the 
fiuiner.  **  Madam  Dorrington  for  my  money, 
Nancy.  Take  pattern  by  Madam  Dorrington, 
and  then  you  need  not  be  taking  up  your  old 
fiither  so  roughly  for  just  talking  of  Jericho ! 
Drat  it,  Mr.  Bathurst!  if  we  old-fashioned 
fdlows  have  not  shrewd  work  on  it  in  these 
eddication  days !  Tother  day,  I  says  to  Betsy, 
here :  '  Wdl,  my  lass,  I've  been  baulked  in  my 
hopes  to-day.'  *  Baulked ! '  says  she :  '  you 
should  not  say  baulked,  father,  but  disappointed.' 
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So,  tother  night,  I  says  to  the  lad — ^for  I  deter- 
mined to  be  right  and  lamed  as  any  on  'em : 

*  Jack/  says  I ;  *  IVe  left  th'  lanthern  upon  th' 
disappointment  ith   barn,    run    and   fetch   it. 

*  Eh  ! — disappointment  ?'  says  the  lad,  consider- 
ing. '  What's  that,  Mester  ? — I  niver  seed  such 
a  thing !'  '  The  balk,  lad— the  balk,  I  mean/ 
Drat  your  fine  words  !  I  was  obliged  to  speak 
plain  English  after  all." 

Mrs.  Dorrington  was  greatly  amused  by  the 
anecdote,  the  full  force  of  which  was  lost  on  me 
till  I  recollected  that  a  balk  is  a  beam. 

But  our  time  was  up,  and  promising  to  come 
and  take  tea  with  my  farming  friends,  of  whose 
good  qualities  1  knew  more  than  they  were  aware 
of,  and  shaking  honest  Greatorex  heartily  by 
the  hand,  we  took  our  leave,  and  were  soon 
standing  before  a  great  gate,  on  whose  brick 
pillars  stood  a  pair  of  eagle's  heads,  with  crowns 
on  their  necks.  These  opened,  and  admitted 
us  to  the  grounds  of  Captain  Parrymore.  The 
Captain's  house  was  one  of  those  great,  square, 
plain  piles  of  brick  that  one  so  often  sees  in  the 
country,  which  are  themselves  as  bald  and  ugly 
as  possible,  yet,  standing  amid  fine  old  trees,  and 
green  lawns,  and  winding  walks  amid  shrub- 
berries,  and  with  a  few  rooks  cawing  about  them, 
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as  this  hady  are  quite  agreeable  and  refreshing, 
8|Mte  of  their  architectural  plainness. 

The  Captain,  a  spare,  gentlemanly  man,  grave 
of  manner,  and  grey  of  troiiser,  with  drab  doth 
walking-shoes,  was  sauntering  in  the  groimds 
with  Mrs.  Parrymore,  and  a  niece.  Miss  Theo- 
dosia  Vining.  Mrs.  Parrymore  appeared  a  very 
comf^aoent  and  polite  little  body,  and  expressed 
many  lelidtations  and  respects  to  my  humble 
self,  and  made  many  inquiries  after  the  dear 
Mr.  Vincent  Dorrington,  and  envied  us — Oh  ! 
how  she  envied  us  having  trod  the  very  ground 
which  our  dear  Redeemer  had  trodden,  and  seen 
the  City  of  Solomon  and  David ! 

Miss  Theodosia  Vining,  a  pale,  dim,  and 
meagre  girl,  who  was  wrapped  in  a  thick  shawl, 
and  had  a  boa  round  her  neck  and  cork-soled 
shoes  on,  and  yet  seemed  starved  in  the  sun- 
shine, gazed  intently  at  me  over  her  aunt's 
shoulder,  with  a  face  that  seemed  to  me  more 
fraught  with  sense  than  health.  We  shall  see 
her  again ;  so  that  we  may  leave  the  Parrymores 
at  present,  as  our  time  gets  short. 

There  was  one  call  more  that  Mrs.  Dorrington 
was  bent  on  making.  For  this  she  led  the  way 
to  one  end  of  the  viUage,  where  we  came  to  a 
small  white  house,  standing  on  a  lawn  at  a  con- 
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siderable  distance  from  the  road|  with  three  or 
four  huge  elm-trees  in  front  of  it.  I  was  very 
much  attracted  by  the  neatness  of  this  little 
dwelling,  and  its  little  lawn,  on  which  stood 
several  fruit-trees,  with  a  swing  depending  from 
one,  and  round  the  lawn  a  border  of  the  most 
flourishing  flowers,  when  a  sight  still  more 
attractive  presented  itself.  The  door  opened, 
and  out  rushed  three  or  four  little  children, 
crying: 

'*  Grandmamma  !  dearest  grandmamma  !  ** 
and  in  the  next  instant  were  clinging  about 
Mrs.  Dorrington,  kissing  her,  and  dancing  for 
joy,  and  clinging  to  her  skirts  in  the  highest 
delight. 

Mrs.  Dorrington  returned  their  caresses 
with  equal  aflTection,  and  was  listening  to 
the  thousand  little  things  they  had  all  at 
once  to  tell  her ;  and  was  just  turning  to  tell  me 
that  these  were  the  children  of  her  dear  lost 
son,  Delmey  Dorrington,  when  out  came  trip- 
ping a  young  lady,  that  seemed  to  have  all  the 
lightness  and  buoyancy  of  a  whole  summer 
about  her.  She  seemed  to  dance  up  to  Mrs. 
Dorrington  as  on  the  very  air,  and,  clasping  her 
offered  hand,  kissed  her  with  the  most  affec- 
tionate gaiety. 
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I  saw  before  me  a  young,  elastic  figure,  some^ 
what  full,  but  all  lightness,  with  a  face  beaniing 
with  a  joy  and  a  beauty  that  made  me  silent  with 
wonder.  I  certainly  had  not  anticipated  such 
an  apparition  of  glad  and  lovely  womanhood  in 
Westwood. 

I  saw  a  face,  roimd,  but  fresh  and  fair  as  a 
May  morning;  sunny,  blue  eyes,  auburn,  and 
almost  golden  hair,  and  a  set  of  features,  deli- 
cate, soft,  and  full  of  the  most  womanly,  the 
most  amiable,  the  most  gay  and  clever  expres- 
sion. 

"  My  dear  friend,  Harriet  Russell  —  Mr. 
Bath\ust,  my  dear  Harriet,"  said  Mrs.  Dorring- 
ton,  and  the  charming  girl  gave  me  a  cordial 
recognition,  that  was  as  frank  as  her  whole 
nature  appeared  artless  and  genuine. 

"  Ah !  my  dear  Mrs.  Dorrington,"  said  Miss 
Russell,  "  now  I  see  why  you  never  came  to  see 
us  yesterday.  I  hope  you  bring  us  good  news 
of  Mr.  Vincent  Dorrington,  Sir  ?*' 

I  replied  that  I  had  no  newer  news  than  our 
friend  Mrs.  Dorrington  had  ;  but  that  I  could 
speak  more  confidently  of  his  speedy  return  than 
she  seemed  to  do. 

"  That  will  give  great  pleasure  to  many  here, 
sir.     Oh!  how  the  \lcar  docs  long  for  him. 
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Never  did  man,  I  think,  love  his  own  son  as  he 
loves  Mr.  Vincent.  I  should  have  come  down 
to  the  Dene  last  evening/'  added  she,  turmng 
to  Mrs.  Dorrington,  "but  Mr.  Gould  came 
here  and  took  tea  with  us,  and  proposed  a 
walk  into  the  Arden  woods.  What  a  delight 
it  was  to  the  dear  children ;  and  the  greatest 
child — oh,  certainly ! — ^that  was  Mr.  Gould  him- 
self !  Never  did  I  see  a  man  so  completely  forget 
himself  back  into  childhood  again.  He  ran  with 
the  children  in  the  long  grass  till  they  all  tum- 
bled down  together,  and  then  he  sat  in  the 
grass,  and  told  them  everything  that  grew 
around  them.  Every  kind  of  grass  and  plant, 
and  tree — and  the  children  ran  out,  tore  up 
grasses,  and  herbs,  and  branches  of  trees — and 
he  told  them  what  they  all  were,  and  what  were 
their  properties,  and  how  beautifully  God  had 
made  them  all ;  and  to  show  them  that,  he  held 
up  a  branch  of  wild  roses,  and  said :  *  Wha^ 
is  the  King  that  could  command  that  to  be? 
and  if  he  had  never  seen  it,  where  is  the  philo- 
sopher that  could  get  an  idea  of  it  ?' 

"It  was  wonderful  to  see  how  the  children 
gazed  at  it  and  then  at  him,  and  seemed  to  see 
a  new  beauty  and  romance  in  that  very  bough. 
And  then  he  took  out  a  small  microscope,  and 
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let  them  peep  into  the  heart  of  the  flowers,  and 
then  took  out  his  knife,  and  cut  off  a  bit  of  the 
wood  of  the  bough,  and  showed  them  the  veins, 
and  the  air-cells  that  fed  it,  and  said :  '  Is  not 
that  wonderful,  now?'  And  the  children  shouted, 
*  More,  Mr.  Gould !  more  V 

"  But  the  old  man  then  took  out  a  flute,  and 
he  played  to  them:  how  wonderfully  he  does 
play !  The  very  nightingales  struck  up  in  the 
copse  behind  him,  and  the  thrushes,  came  to 
the  near  tree  tops,  and  seemed  all  on  fire  with 
emulation.  But,  unfortunately,  I  spoiled  all.  I 
asked  him  to  play  us  a  favourite  tune  of  mine. 
He  began,  stopped,  looked  at  me — I  saw  the 
tears  in  his  eyes — he  jumped  up,  and  unscrewing 
his  flute,  put  it  into  his  pocket,  as  he  walked  on. 
The  very  children  seemed  to  comprehend  that 
there  was  something  wrong,  for  they  sat  silent, 
tiU  he  turned  and  beckoned  to  us  to  come  on. 
I  dared  not  express  a  word  of  regret  at  my 
unlucky  deed;  but  the  cloud  seemed  to  have 
passed.  He  seized  the  hands  of  two  of  the 
children,  and  shouted,  '  Now  for  a  famous 
birdVnesting  1'  and  with  a  screech  of  delight  the 
whole  troop  sprang  into  the  woods. 

"Would  you  believe  it — that  venerable  old 
man  climbed  some  of  the  tallest  spruce  fir-trees. 
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and  brought  dowiii  for  the  children  to  see,  young 
wood-pigeons,  and  eggs,  and  then  carried  them 
up  again.  And  he  beat  the  bushes  on  the 
borders  of  the  lake,  and  found  nests  there ;  and 
then  in  the  grass,  he  seemed  to  pounce  by  in- 
stinct on  the  nests  of  larks,  and  showed  them 
to  the  children,  and  to  get  them  away  again,  for 
he  would  not  let  them  rob  one  nest,  he  began 
to  imitate  the  cries  of  birds,  and  their  various 
songs  —  how  wonderful !  You  would  have 
thought  that  you  really  heard  the  blackbird, 
the  turtle-dove,  the  wood-pecker,  the  nightingale 
itself.  The  children  were  wild  with  delight,  and 
made  him  promise  often  to  go  into  the  fields 
with  them.  For  my  part,  I  could  not  avoid 
expressing  my  astonishment  at  his  powers  of 
imitation,  and  not  less  of  the  zest  with  which 
he  could  throw  himself  into  such  things. 

'' '  Ah,  Miss  Russell  1'  he  said,  '  those  things 
belong  to  a  world  that  is  gone — a  happy,  happy 
world — of  which  these  and  my  music  ^  the 
only  fragments  left.  I  was  a  boy.  I  have 
never  been  a  man  !' — ^and  with  this  he  began 
to  run  races  with  the  children.  I  watched  this 
boisterous  pleasure  some  time  before  I  could  over- 
take them  i  and  do  you  know,  when  I  saw  that 
tall,  spare  man,  with  his  white  locks,  standing 
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with  his  uplifted  cane,  in  mock  anger,  keeping 
the  chfldren  at  bay,  I  could  not  help  sitting 
down  behind  a  bush,  and  having  a  good  hearty 
cryr 

I  saw  Mrs.  Dorrington  press  the  young  crea- 
tcffe's  arm  ;  there  were  tears  in  her  own  eyes, 
and  she  said :  ''  God  bless  you,  my  dear  Har- 
riet ;  you  may  do  our  friend  much  good  by  your 
cheerful  society.  It  were  a  holy  deed.  There  is 
but  one  Jeremiah  Gould ;  and  how  many  times 
have  I  had  cause  to  praise  Heaven  that  sent  him 
to  Westwood." 

We  now  entered  the  little  abode  of  these 
orphan  children  and  their  lovely  governess,  and 
my  wonder  was  not  diminished  by  what  I  saw 
there.  One  room  was  a  schoolroom,  with  its 
desk,  its  maps,  its  globes,  and  elementary  books. 
The  other  room,  looking  into  a  sweet  litde 
garden,  and  out  over  the  level  fields,  was 
plainly  furnished,  but  there  were  the  marks  of 
no  common  taste  and  mind  about  it.  I  ob- 
served not  only  a  good  piano,  but  a  harp  there, 
the  music-books,  which  I  ventured  to  open,  were 
of  a  class  which  I  as  little  expected  to  see  there, 
as  I  had  to  see  such  a  person  as  Miss  RusseU. 
There  were  books,  too,  in  French,  Italian,  and 
German,  well  read,  and  of  the  noblest  authors 
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of  those  nations,  which  deepened  my  respect 
wonderfully  for  the  fair  and  radiant  creature  that 
delighted  in  them. 

But  matters  crowd  on  me — what  I  saw  here 
and  at  Westwood  altogether  in  these  few  days — 
what  I  learnt,  and  what  I  now  know,  demand 
that  I  should  not  only  open  a  fresh  chapter,  but 
commence  a  fresh  course  of  narrative.  I  wiU 
only  say,  that  I  dined  with  the  good  Jeremiah 
Gould,  and  listened  to  the  grand  notes  of  his 
violoncello ;  ate  a  quiet,  excellent  supper  at  the 
Greatorex's,  and  saw  not  only  Betsy,  Nancy,  and 
Mary,  but  those  two  friU-length  specimens  of 
the  clever  farmers  of  to-day,  George  and  James, 
and  breakfasted  with  Captain  Parrymore,  and 
his  very  polite  wife,  and  ever-oold,  yet  really 
clever  niece,  Miss  Theodosia  Vining,  and  finally 
took  my  leave  of  Westwood,  with  a  world  of 
thoughts  in  my  head  and  my  heart  that  wiU 
endeavour  to  make  their  way  out  in  the  fol- 
lowing pages. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

In  the  Dene  there  was  a  room  which,  though 
during  my  stay  there,  I  spent  a  good  deal  of 
time  in  it,  I  have  not  yet  spoken  of.  It  was 
Mrs.  Dorrington's  sitting-room.  This  was  on 
the  first  floor,  and  included  the  eastern  tower. 
You  approached  it  by  an  ample  staircase,  on  the 
landing  of  which  stood  a  stand  of  plants  in  full 
flower,  casting  a  del^htful  fi-agrance.  On  enter- 
ing the  room  you  were  struck  at  once  with  its 
light,  cheerful  air,  its  fieshness,  and  its  elegance. 
The  large  bay  window  or  recess  formed  by  the 
semi-hexagonal  tower,  amounted  almost  to  a  little 
room  of  itself.  This  seemed  almost  all  glass. 
There  was  another  window  on  the  left  hand  as 
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you  entered,  but  this  had  the  blind  invariably 
drawn  down  as  if  to  shut  out  the  excess  of  light, 
though  at  the  same  time  it  excluded  perhaps 
the  finest  portion  of  the  landscape,  that  in- 
cluding the  view  of  the  Derbyshire  hills.  Oppo- 
site to  you  was  also  a  window  opening  on  the 
balcony,  where,  as  I  have  said,  always  stood  a 
number  of  plants  in  bloom,  and  whence  you  had 
a  splendid  view  over  the  garden,  the  valley  of 
the  Dene,  and  the  country  round.  How  many 
hours  have  I  sate  in  that  balcony  enjoying  the 
scene  and  the  conversation  of  Mrs.  Dorrington. 
On  the  other  two  walls  of  the  room  hung  four 
pictures,  one  was  a  small  full  length  portrait  of 
Mrs.  Dorrington  herself — in  her  youth,  and  as 
Miss  Delmey.  She  appeared  in  a  gipsy  hat,  a 
gown  with  long  train  and  short  sleeves  trimmed 
with  point  lace,  and  with  a  parasol  of  a  most 
diminutive  size  and  Chinese  look,  walking  in 
the  fields.  Her  little  black  dog  Tiny,  the  great 
grandmother  of  the  present  Tiny,  and  as  like  it 
as  possible,  was  running  on  before  her  with  one 
of  her  gloves  in  its  mouth.  Miss  Ddmey's 
dark  brown  locks  hung  in  rich  masses  on  her 
shoulders,  and  her  fair  complexion  and  blue 
eyes  were  finely  contrasted  by  the  dark  hues  of 
her  hair  and  dress.     The  work  was  that  of  a 
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very  good  artist,  done  in  London,  and  with  all 
its  quaintness  had  a  beauty  and  sentiment  about 
it  that  were  extremely  attractive.  The  other 
three  were  simply  heads.  The  one  of  Miss 
Dchney's  fetiier,  a  middle-aged  genfleman  of  a 
singularly  mild  and  contemplative  countenance ; 
the  second  was  a  young  man  of  a  handsome 
and  somewhat  gay  aspect — ^her  brother  that 
died  an  eaily  and  bloody  death ;  and  the  fourth 
a  boy  of  some  seven  or  eight  years  of  age, 
whose  rich  locks  of  pale  gold,  and  beautiful 
features,  presented  the  image  of  the  eldest  child 
of  Mrs.  Donington,  which  lived  in  h^  memory 
as  an  angel  surrounded  by  the  glory  of  a  brief 
bright  life,  and  a  death  which  carried  the 
lacerated  mother's  heart  up  into  the  heaven  of 
its  rest,  and  filled  her  memory  with  many 
dreams  of  that  fair  but  invisible  world  into 
which  the  tender  child  had  travelled  on  alone. 
Besides  these  portraits,  which  were  calculated  to 
inspire  many  thoughts  of  her  past  home  and 
connections,  there  were  the  books,  which  her 
fieither  had  loved  and  which  she  loved  still. 
Between  the  windows  and  the  partitions  of  the 
windows  these  volumes  were  crowded  on  plain 
shelves,  and  some  of  them  half  or  wholly  bidden 
by  the  folds  of  the  curtains. 
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The  furniture  of  this  sweet  room  was  richer 
than  that  of  any  other  apartment  in  the  house ; 
it  consisted  of  tall,  old,  but  very  el^ant  chairs 
of  ebony  and  ivory,  with  the  seats  and  centres 
of  the  backs  of  crimson  velvet.  They  were  a 
wedding  present  to  her  from  a  lady,  a  dear  de- 
ceased friend,  who  had  been  much  attached  to 
her.  They  had  been  as  far  back  as  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  the  property  of  the  favourite  of  that 
Queen — ^Devereux,  Earl  of  Essex.  Besides 
these,  there  were  a  couple  of  cabinets  of  the 
same  rich  material  and  of  the  same  descent,  and 
tables  of  a  different  kind  but  in  good  keeping. 
In  the  centre  of  the  recess  formed  by  the  bay- 
window,  stood  a  small  one  bearing  a  little  richly 
inlaid  desk,  and  the  workmg-apparatus  of  Mrs, 
Dorrington,  where  she  generally  sate,  having 
under  her  eye  the  lovely  landscape  which  I  have 
already  described. 

In  this  charming  room  we  frequently  took  j 

tea,  and  here  Mrs.  Dorrington  enjoyed  all  the 
retirement  and  opportunity  of  study  and  thought 
which  were  so  congenial  to  her  nature.  Here 
I  had  much  and  serious  talk  with  her,  and 
here,  on  taking  leave,  she  once  more  pressed 
me  earnestly  to  use  all  my  influence  to  bring 
home  her  son.     ^*  He  does  not  know,"  said  she. 
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impressively,  "  how  much  it  concerns  him." 
During  my  late  dining  with  the  Vicar,  he  had 
urged  this  same  topic  with  the  most  solemn 
tone.  There  was  more  in  the  manner  and 
words  of  both  than  the  mere  importance  of  a 
long  expecting  affection.  Even  Sally  Horobin, 
with  whom  I  had  frequently  laughed  and  joked 
during  my  stay,  as  I  was  about  to  take  my 
leave  stopped  me  in  a  dusky  passage,  and 
making  a  low  courtsy,  said : 

''  Tou  do  think,  Sir,  that  Mr.  Vincent  ttnll 
come  home  soon !" 

I  think  so,  Sally,"  I  replied. 
But   you    do   really  think   he  will,   Mr. 
Bathurst?" 

**  WeD  I  do  really,  truly,  and  in  double-down 
truth,  as  the  boys  here  say  in  their  play." 

Sally  smiled  and  said : 

"  Eh,  Sir !  yo  noticen  ivery  thing.  But 
as  to  Mr.  Vincent,  I  hope  he  will  come  soon 
really  and  truly.  He  does  not  know  how 
Madam  frets,  or  he'd  be  here  in  a  ji% — for  he's 
a  good  heart,  th'  lad  has." 

I  could  not  help  smiling  at  Sally's  phrase- 
ology— she  noticed  it,  and  added : 

"  Excuse  me.  Sir,  I  mean  no  disrespect — 
nobody  respects  Mr.  Vincent  more  than  Sally 
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Horobin  does ;  but  IVe  nursed  him  and  tother 
lads  from  childer  ommost,  and  I  always  think  of 
'em  as  lads  yet.  Eh,  bless  'em,  hav'nt  I  washed 
'em,  and  smirked  'em  (slapped  them),  and  sent 
'em  to  school,  dee  after  dee,  for  years  ?  And  so 
if  I  speak  familiarly-like,  it's  out  of  no  disre- 
spect, but  only  love  to  'em,  Sir,  only  love." 

Sally  was  very  earnest — she  saw  no  incon- 
sistency nor  anything  of  the  ludicrous,  in  slap- 
ping the  children,  out  of  affectionate  zeal,  to  get 
them  off  to  the  village-school,  and  still  thinking 
of  these  great  grown  men  as  lads. 

"  But,  excuse  me.  Sir,  I  dunna  want  to  betray 
no  family  secrets,  nor  family  confidence ;  but  I 
must  speak,  as  you're  Mr.  Vincent's  bossum 
friend,  like.  I  must  off  wi'  the  weight  horn 
my  heart,  and  tell  you  that  there's  things  going 
on  that  should  not.  That  Mr.  Bulkley — you 
know  him — Mr.  Vincent's  elder  brother — he 
winds  the  old  master  round  his  finger;  and,  if 
Mr.  Vincent  does  not  come  home  soon,  oh, 
Lord !  who  knows  what  'uU  happen  ?" 

Sally's  lips  trembled  ;  she  took  up  the  comer 
of  her  apron,  and  wiped  her  eyes.  Then  with 
fresh  energy : 

''  You'll  promise  me.  Sir,  to  lay  it  fast  and 
strong  on  Mr.  Vincent  to  come  home  at  once — 
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to  be  over  like  a  shower  of  rain — youTl  promise 
me  that,  Mr.  Bathurst  P  TeQ  him  Sally  Horo- 
bin  says — ay,  swears — say  swearSy  Sir,  if  you 
will — that,  for  Madam's  sake — for  his  own  sake 
— ^for  the  orphan  dears'  sakes — for  everybody's 
sake — ^to  come  directly.  Lord  bless  us  !  what 
cao  people  find  in  those  furrin  parts,  and  such  a 
home  as  this  to  come  to  !  Tell  him.  Sir,  from 
me,  that  there's  wrong  going  on — there  is — I'm 
sure  on't — ^and  th'  old  master  is  so  bamboozled 
and  bewitched  by — I  needn't  say  who — by  him 
as  does  and  shouldn't  do  it — that  hell  wrong 
iveiybody,  and  see  no  wrong  he  does.  Eh !  for 
God's  sake,  Sir !  do  as  I  say,  and  youll  never 
ha'  done  a  more  blessed  deed  in  all  your  bom 
days !" 

But  here  a  distant  step  startled  Sally.  I  took 
her  hand,  pressed  it  warmly,  and  said,  sofUy : 

"  Depend  upon  it,  Sally,  I  will  do  everything 
that  you  wish  me — depend  upon  it,  as  God's 
truth !" 

I  could  not  see  Sally's  face,  but  I  felt  her 
snatch  at  my  hand  as  I  was  withdrawing  it, 
felt  her  kiss  it  passionately,  and  away  she 
darted  up  a  back  pair  of  stairs,  to  her  own 
upper  r^ons. 

As  I  rode  down  the  shady  lane  from  West- 
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wood,  and  looked  over  the  gates  as  I  passed 
tbem  into  the  fields,  all  so  sunny  and  beautiful, 
I  could  not  avoid  pondering  these  things  in  my 
heart.  I  could  not  help  wondering  at  the  twist 
there  is  everywhere  in  human  affairs,  and  how 
the  fruits  of  the  fall  are  found  ripening  in  every 
spot,  however  fair,  the  moment  we  begin  to  look 
closely  into  it.  How  the  very  loveliness  of  this 
earth  dims  in  the  human  mind  the  higher  love- 
liness of  the  discharge  of  God's  trust,  and  the 
sacred  dictates  of  affection.  What  I  had  seen 
further  of  the  temperament,  tastes,  and  feelings 
oi  Mr.  Dorrington,  deepened  these  reflections, 
and  gave  them  a  mdancholy  power.  I  have 
since  put  down  some  things  which  had,  from 
another  source,  come  to  my  knowledge,  and 
subsequent  events  have  led  me  on  to  complete 
the  narrative.     Here  it  is  : 


Mrs.  Dorrington,  as  I  have  said,  was  bom  at 
Fulboume.  That  secluded  spot  had  been  six 
centuries  in  her  family.  The  property  was  not 
of  such  extent  as  to  place  the  possessors  high 
amongst  the  landed  gentry.  They  were,  in  fact, 
rather  what  now  are  termed  gentlemen-farmers. 
They  wrote  themselves  yeomen,  and  sometimes 
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gentlemeD,  and  were  so  designated  in  all  title- 
deeds,  wills,  and  in  summonses  to  serve  on 
juries,  and  the  like.  Some  five  hundred  aores, 
and  which  would  not  yield  a  dear  rental  of 
eight  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  was  the  extent 
of  the  property.  But  then,  it  lay  altogether, 
occupying  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  and  run- 
ning up  both  its  sides  to  the  summit.  The 
woods  were  fine,  solemn,  and  of  great  value,  and 
the  land  was  of  a  quality  which,  without  much 
agricultural  skill,  had  made  the  house  of  Ful- 
boume  a  scene  of  rural  plenty. 

It  was  singular,  that  through  all  this  time  the 
fiunily  had  never  exceeded  three,  rarely  two, 
children,  and  oftener  one.  In  the  case  of  Mrs. 
Dorrington's  father,  there  was  only  himself  and 
a  sister,  married  to  a  distance.  In  her  own  case, 
there  had  been  only  herself  and  two  brothers. 
This  might  account  for  the  estate  being  so  long 
k^  together;  and,  moreover,  for  the  noble 
wood  which  abounded  on  it.  This  wood  had 
several  times  been  left  as  the  portion  of  the 
younger  children,  but  had  always  been  redeemed 
by  the  eldest  son.  And  thus  Fulboume  had 
stood  till  of  late  years  a  solemn,  fruitAil, 
pleasant  place  of  woods  and  fields  lying  amid 
heavy   full-grown    hawthorn   hedges,   and   the 
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tinkling  waters  of  the  winding  brook,  which 
was  often  the  FuU-boume  of  which  it  bore  the 
name. 

The  house  was  still  screened  on  the  north 
and  east  side  by  a  fine  mass  of  trees,  which  in 
the  spring  was  swarming  with  rooks ;  and  about 
the  old  house  were  still  left  many  signs  of  its 
old  farming  plenty ;  its  fowls ;  its  turkeys ; 
its  peacocks,  and  cattle.  But  dreadful  had 
been  the  ravages  made  amongst  the  rest 
of  the  timber,  and  a  heavy  debt  lay  on  its 
now  much-deteriorated  lands.  But  this  is 
anticipating. 

Here  Grace  Delmey,  now  Mrs.  Dorrington, 
found  herself  at  the  earliest  period  of  her 
remembrance,  the  youngest  of  three  children. 
Her  recollections  of  her  early  life  there  were 
a  mixture  of  love  and  beauty  and  wonder 
approaching  to  romance,  with  many  a  strange 
and  bitter  ingredient  thrown  in  by  the  hands 
that  might  naturally  have  been  expected  to 
have  infused  only  the  honey  and  the  fragrance 
of  young  life. 

Mr.  Francis  Delmey,  her  father,  was  a  man 
answering  most  completely  in  character  to  the 
mild  and  contemplative  portrait  seen  in  Mrs. 
Dorrington's  room.     He  was  a  man  wholly  and 
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essentiaUy  of  this  neighbourhood.  He  had 
scarcely  ever  travdled  out  of  it.  A  sorrowful 
visit  to  Portsmouth,  and  an  occasional  one  to 
London  to  see  his  only  sister,  married  there, 
were  almost  the  sole  exceptions.  As  a  boy,  he 
had  found  two  companions  amongst  those  who 
went  with  him  to  the  Vicar's  school  at  West- 
wood,  to  whom  he  had  attached  himself  with 
boyish  ardour.  The  one  was  the  son  of  the 
Vicar  himself,  and  the  other  the  son  of  a  small 
freeholder  of  Lerk,  the  next  village  up  the 
vafley.  George  Parsons,  and  Andrew  Harrison, 
had  been  his  constant  school-fellows,  play- 
fellows»  and  explorers  of  the  woods  and  fields 
around  Fulboume  and  Lerk.  They  had  helped 
each  other  along  in  their  tasks,  though  they 
never  could  drag  along  the  slow  but  affectionate 
Andrew  Harrison  with  them.  He  was  always 
behind  in  books,  but  never  behind  in  play. 
He  would  ascend  the  highest  tree  for  a  nest,  or 
scale  the  crumbling  precipice  of  the  stone- 
quarry  on  a  similar  quest.  He  kept  all  their 
fishing-tackle  in  order,  and  was  ready  to  fight 
for  them  in  any  attacks  fi*om  village  lads,  or 
skirmishes  with  distant  farmers  who  found 
them  in  their  fields  in  quest  of  birds'  nests, 
or  in  winter  of  the  birds  themselves. 
VOL.  I.  0 
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George  F^ods,  od  the  contrary,  was  quick, 
clever,  and  full  of  ideas  of  travel  and  adventure. 
He  had  an  unde  at  sea ;  and  at  the  proper  age 
went  thither  as  midshipman  on  board  his 
uncle's  vessel.  But  his  care^  was  short.  In 
the  great  battle  in  which  Rxxlney  took  de 
Grasse,  he  was  desperately  wounded,  was  even- 
tually obliged  to  lose  a  leg  and  one  hand ;  and 
his  nervous  system  could  not  stand  the  shock. 
He  came  into  harbour  at  Portsmouth  in  a 
condition  of  fast-sinking  vigour.  He  had 
thence  sent  to  beg  his  two  old  school-feDows, 
and  cronies  of  the  fields,  to  go  and  see  him. 
Francis  Delmey  and  Andrew  Harrison  went. 
The  meeting,  as  may  be  supposed,  was  affecting 
beyond  description.  So  much  so,  that  Mrs. 
Parsons,  the  aunt  of  the  young  midshipman,  in 
whose  care  he  was  left,  for  his  uncle  was  still 
at   sea,  was  fearful   that  the  visit  would   be  | 

mischievous  to  the  sufferer. 

The  two  country  youths,  full  of  health  and 
strength  themselves,  were  agitated  most  violently 
at  the  sight  of  the  pallid  and  thin  fragment  of 
what  once  had  been  their  active  and  joyous 
friend.  AD  three  wept  so  excessively  that  it 
was  necessary  to  request  the  two  visitors  to 
retire,  and  to  impress  on  them  the  most  serious 
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duty  of  restraming  their  feelings,  for  the 
sake  of  their  invalid  friend.  The  exhortations 
yfftxe  not  thrown  away.  The  two  youths  con» 
tinned  at  the  earnest  request  of  the  dying 
George  Persons,  for  such  he  really  was,  not  to 
leave  him.  They  took  lodgings  near,  and 
daring  several  weeks  that  he  stiU  lingered  on, 
they  devoted  themsdves  to  watching  by  him, 
reading  to  him,  and  when  that  was  too  nmch 
for  him  sitting  in  silence  witii  him  to  soothe 
him  by  their  presence.  They  read  to  him 
alternately  in  the  Bible,  the ''  Pilgrim's  Progress,'' 
and  ^  Rolnnson  Crusoe,"  the  latter  books  they 
had  read  some  score  times  before,  in  the  woods 
of  Fulboome,  and  the  hay-chamber  at  Lerk. 

Many  times  did  the  tears  stream  silently 
down  the  &oe  of  poor  George  as  they  read ; 
his  heart,  no  doubt,  was  in  the  scenes  of  boyish 
happiness  whidi  they  recalled,  and  many  a  time 
did  the  reader  stop,  and  dose  the  book,  and 
dasp  the  sole  remaining  hand  of  the  poor 
mutOated  sufferer. 

George  died  while  Frauds  Ddmy  was  reading 
aloud  to  him  in  the  17th  chapter  of  the  Gospd 
of  St  John,  '^  And  now  I  am  no  more  in  the 
woild ;  but  these  are  in  the  world,  and  I  come 

6  2 
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to  thee/'  Andrew  kneding  down  beside  him, 
with  his  face  buried  in  the  pillow,  which  was 
soaked  with  tears.  The  two  broken-hearted 
lads  saw  his  remains  laid  in  the  grave,  and 
returned  to  their  native  place,  united,  as  it 
were,  in  a  bond  of  a  new  and  more  sacred 
sympathy. 

George's  pistols,  and  the  books  in  which 
they  had  read,  were  received  as  his  bequests  by 
them,  and  preserved  to  their  dying  days.  To 
that  period,  which  terminates  all  here,  the  two 
friends  retained  their  attachment.  Mr.  Delmey 
became  in  time  the  possessor  of  his  paternal 
acres,  and  lived  at  ease.  He  might  have  made 
more  brilliant  friendships,  but  he  seemed  little 
solicitous  of  them. 

Andrew  Harrison,  too,  inherited  his  forty 
acres  of  land,  and  old  paternal  house  in  Lerk. 
He  married  a  wife  as  quiet  and  industrious  as 
himself,  and  following  the  need  of  his  stiU  and 
slumberous  hamlet,  in  which  there  was  no  shop, 
he  opened  a  couple  of  not  very  pretensions 
windows,  which,  though  they  projected  some 
foot  or  so  from  the  wall,  could  neither  be  called 
bay  nor  bow  windows.  They  were  at  all  events 
shop-windows,  and  as  his  house  stood  at  the 
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comet  of  the  village  green,  shaded  by  a  couple 
of  huge  walnut-trees,  one  window  showed  each 
way. 

This  shop  soon  contained  as  miscellaneous 
a  stock  as  such  country  shop  usually  does. 
At  one  window  were  displayed  woollen  cloths, 
woollen  stockings,  and  waistcoat  pieces,  all  of 
a  quality  and  character  likely  to  meet  the  tastes 
and  wants  of  the  homely  agricultural  population. 
At  the  other  appeared  sugars,  teas,  and  sweet- 
meats,  with  sundry  quantities  of  tops  and  mar- 
bles. From  the  ceiling  of  this  shop  hung  large 
supplies  of  candles,  heads  of  mops,  and  similar 
articles.  In  fact,  Andrew  Harrison  was  become 
not  only  a  small  farmer,  but  a  small  shopkeeper. 
The  affairs  of  the  shop  were  chiefly  managed  by 
Mrs.  Harrison  and  the  servant-maid,  and  it  was 
wonderful  where  the  business  came  from,  but 
very  soon  there  did  come  a  very  notable  quantity. 
It  could  not  be  supplied  by  the  hamlet  of  Lerk 
itself,  for  that  did  not  consist  of  more  than  a 
score  houses  of  labourers  and  farmers.  But  it 
was  soon  seen  that  the  people  came  from  the 
villages  and  scattered  houses  for  a  considerable 
distance  round,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to 
have  an  apprentice  to  serve  in  the  shop.  In 
the  course  of  time,  Andrew  Harrison  purchased 
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an  old  house  in  the  village,  and  converted  it 
into  a  malt-kiln;  and  thus  as  fanner,  shop- 
keeper,  and  maltster,  was  looked  upon  as  a  very 
shyi  but  still  a  very  thriving  man.  No  quieter 
man— or  man  of  fewer  words — was  to  be  seen 
for  twenty  miles  round.  He  let  business  go  on, 
casting  a  quiet  eye  over  the  land  and  his  garden, 
in  which  he  worked  himself  more  than  anywhere 
else,  and  into  his  malthouse,  but  he  never  was 
seen  in  a  fluny,  and  the  profound  quiet  of  his 
house  was  as  unbroken  by  the  growth  of  his 
speculations  as  if  they  did  not  exist  at  alL 

His  sitting-room,  or  house-place,  as  it  then 
was  called,  was  entered  by  a  capacious  old  porch. 
Nothing  could  be  more  simple  and  neat  than  its 
appearance  and  furniture.  The  floor  was  of 
square  bricks,  smooth  and  hard,  and  was  kept 
nicely  swept,  but  never  knew  the  covering  of  a 
carpet.  A  set  of  rushrbottomed  chairs,  of  sim- 
plest fashion,  stood  round.  An  old  oak  table 
occupied  the  centre,  on  which  they  took  their 
meals.  There  were  other  smaller  ones  in 
the  room,  set  in  a  window  or  by  the  walL 
An  old  cuckoo  dock,  with  yellow  face,  had 
sung  "  cuckoo"  eveiy  hour  all  his  father's  time. 
The  fire-place  was  under  one  of  the  old  wide 
chimneys  so  common  in  past  times,  on  one  side 
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of  which  stood  Andrew's  ample  ann-chair,  and 
bis  father's,  and  in  the  other  a  bench,  fastened 
to  the  wall,  and  rendered  sufficiently  soft  by  a 
horse-hair  cushion. 

This  was  a  warm  winter  fire-side,  and  here 
Andrew  and  his  wife,  and  the  maid,  might  be 
found  comfortably  sitting  of  winter  evenings, 
the  apprentice  joining  them  after  the  dosing  of 
the  shop,  while  over  their  heads  were  suspended 
or  arranged  on  a  shelf,  the  household  stock  of 
candlesticks,  smoothing-irons,  nutmeg-grater, 
sugar-nippers,  toasting-forks,  and  kettle-holders, 
with  various  bags  of  dried  herbs,  and  a  singular 
assortment  of  walking-sticks,  none  of  which, 
however,  he  used,  but  was  most  constant  to  a 
sturdy  crab-stick,  which  was  imiformly  found 
behmd  the  door  when  not  accompanying  its 
master  on  his  walks. 

Beyond  this  was  a  best  parlour,  rarely  used, 
except  on  Sundays,  with  a  carpet  on  the  floor, 
a  long  cushioned  seat,  called  a  sofa,  but  cer- 
tainly not  resembling  anything  of  these  days, 
and  lofty  sash  windows,  more  resembling  those 
which  you  see  in  a  Duteh  or  Flemish  town 
than  windows  of  British  make  of  our  times. 
These  high  windows  looked  out  into  one  of  the 
bvdiest,  most  fertile,  and  quiet  of  gardens,  with 
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a  low  cut  hedge,  also  giving  prospect  into  some 
very  quiet  and  tree-shaded  crofts. 

Such  was  the  home  of  Andrew  Harrison, 
where  silence  reigned,  except  for  the  shrill 
song  of  the  cricket,  and  the  occasional  bark  of 
the  old  grey  cross  dog  that,  half  blind,  basked 
on  the  hearth,  or  hobbled  about  the  door. 

Mr.  Francis  Delmey,  though  the  proprietor  of 
five  hundred  acres  of  as  fine  lea  and  woodland 
as  man  need  to  look  upon,  never  for  a  moment 
dreamed  of  feeling  ashamed  of  the  shop,  or  the 
homely  dwelling  and  dealings  of  his  old  firiend, 
Andrew  Harrison.  On  the  contrary,  he  seemed 
to  take  a  real  interest  in  his  speculations;  and 
it  was  surmised,  though  no  one  could  prove  it, 
that  Mr.  Delmey*s  money  was  not  unconcerned 
in  the  extension  of  Andrew's  transactions.  Very 
few  were  the  days  on  which  Mr.  Delmey  did  not 
walk  up  in  the  evening  to  sit  and  have  a  chat 
with  Andrew.  There  was  a  public  road  leading 
to  Lerk,  along  which  ran  a  high  raised  cause- 
way of  flagstones,  such  as  may  yet  be  seen  in 
various  country  lanes  of  many  of  the  midland 
and  northern  counties.  This  road  was  flanked 
by  high  banks,  and  overhung  with  trees,  and 
wound  along  between  old-looking  fields,  and 
across  the  Fulbourne  brook  and  its  old  water- 
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milL  Woods  and  wooded  dells  lay  on  one  hand, 
on  the  other  were  seen  fields  sloping  down  to- 
wards this  ancient  road ;  and  a  more  sylvan  and 
primitive  country  could  not  well  be  imagined. 

The  other  way  was  a  foot-path  leading  from 
very  near  Mr.  Delmey's  house,  directly  over  the 
brook,  and  through  the  green  fields,  to  a  deep 
and  hidden  place  of  woods  and  deep,  dark  waters 
called  the  Dams  of  Lerk.  The  way  issued  from 
this  thicketty  wilderness  over  the  head  of  the 
great  open  sheet  of  water,  also  flanked  with 
woods,  called  the  Great  Dam  of  Lerk,  very  near 
to  Andrew  Harrison's  house. 

Mr.  Francis  Delmey  had  the  eye  and  the 
spirit  of  a  poet,  and  the  various  objects  which 
presented  themselves  in  these  walks  to  see  his 
friend  had  a  never-failing  charm  for  him.  The 
primrose  of  the  woodland  banks  in  early  spring, 
the  richly  cowslipped-meadows,  the  pale  oxalis 
of  the  summer  copse,  the  lark  in  the  sunny  sky, 
the  blackbird  and  the  nightingale  on  the  tree- 
top  or  in  the  wayside  bush,  were  all  welcome  to 
bis  heart  and  imagination,  richly  stored  with 
the  thoughts  and  imagery  of  our  old  writers. 
On  his  return,  the  quiet  Andrew  would  often 
go  argaitards  (gatewards)  with  him  as  it  there  is 
caUed,  and  on  Sundays  he  took  Fulboume  on 
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his  way»  and  the  two  friends  walked  up  the  hill 
together  to  church. 

Andrew's  marriage  made  litde  difference  in 
these  habits.  Mr.  Delmey  walked  over  to  Lerk 
and  had  his  chat  with  Andrew  just  the  same, 

and  Andrew  with  his  wife  on  his  arm,  took  the 

*  

way  on  Sunday  mornings  by  Fulboume,  and  a 
very  pleasant  way  quiet  Mrs.  Harrison  thought 
it ;  or  if  she  were  detained  at  home  by  fiemiily 
cares,  Andrew  still  went,  and  as  of  old  was  seen 
entering  with  his  friend  Delmey  the  church 
together,  where  they  occupied  Mr.  Delmey's 
pew.  In  course  of  time,  a  boy  was  bom  to 
Andrew,  which  received  the  by  no  means  rare 
name  of  John.  John  Harrison  grew  and  be- 
came a  sturdy  kd — to  describe  whom  we  must 
misquote  Shakespere  and  say, 

'*  With  his  satchel 
And  shilling  morning  hce,  trudging  his  way 
Right  willingly  to  school/' 

at  Westwood,  as  his  father  had  done  before. 
But  neither  did  this  produce  any  change  in  the 
movements  between  Dehney  of  Fulboume  and 
Harrison  of  Lerk.  John  Harrison  was,  and 
continued  the  only  child  that  Andrew  and  his 
wife  had,  and  his  presence  seemed  to  make  no 
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other  difference  in  the  stiU  paternal  dwelling, 
than  that  of  a  deeper  sense  of  its  homely  happi- 
ness. John  was  a  quiet  kd,  as  became  such 
parents ;  and  however  he  might  play  and  shout 
at  Westwoody  he  would  doff  his  hat  on  entering 
the  house,  and  if  Mr.  Delmey  was  there,  softly 
sink  into  his  Utde  nook  m  the  warm  comer,  eat 
his  supper,  and  listen  till  he  began  to  nod,  and 
was  led  off  by  his  mother  to  bed. 

The  great  change  came  with  the  marriage  of 
Francis  Dehney. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Mr.  Delmey  was  leading  that  life  which 
young  ladies  dub  the  life  of  an  old  bachelor, 
especially  where  there  is  a  handsome  estate  con- 
cerned. It  is  true,  Mr.  Francis  Delmey  was 
yet  only  five-and-twenty,  and  not  averse  to 
enjoy  the  pleasures  of  life.  But  he  had  his  own 
notions  of  these  pleasures.  He  was  by  nature 
of  a  contemplative  disposition.  He  enjoyed 
greatly  the  management  of  his  property,  and  he 
enjoyed  it  the  more,  because  he  had  a  pleasure 
in  it  that  most  of  his  neighbours  had  little  con- 
ception of.  He  had  a  love  of  nature,  and  saw 
a  beauty  in  it  which  seemed  to  have  come  with 
life  itself.     It  had,  in  fact,  come  down  from 
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some  of  his  ancestors.  Some  generations  ago 
when  George  Fox  came  preaching  into  those 
parts,  the  Delmey  of  Fulboume  had  joined  him. 
He  was  a  man  of  a  deeply  religious  feeling,  and 
had  all  that  life  of  the  imagination  and  that 
solemn  tenderness  of  the  heart  which  create 
what  are  called  mystics  and  enthusiasts.  He 
recognised  in  the  preaching  of  that  great  apostle 
of  the  people,  who  brought  to  the  common 
acceptance  again  many  divine  truths  of  Chris- 
tianity which  logic,  so  called,  and  the  doctrine 
of  mere  schools  had  buried  under  their  rubbish 
— a  principle  which  had  been  early  preached  to 
him  in  his  favourite  Thomas  k  Kempis,  and 
which  had  grown  to  him  in  his  solitary  life 
there,  into  a  great  and  practical  fact.  "  To  walk 
m  the  presence  of  God  as  manifested  within,  and 
not  to  be  enslaved  by  any  worldly  affection,  is 
the  state  of  the  spiritual  man."  "  I  will  hear 
what  the  Lord  my  God  will  say  within  me. 
Blessed  is  the  soul  that  listeneth  to  the  voice 
of  the  Lord,  and  from  His  own  lips  receiveth 
the  meed  of  consolation.  Blessed  are  the  ears 
that  receive  the  soft  whispers  of  the  Divine 
Breath,  and  exclude  the  noise  and  tumult  of 
the  world;  yea,  truly  blessed  are  they  who, 
deaf  to  the  voice  that  soundeth  without,  are 
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attentive  only  to  the  Truth  teaching  within. 
Blessed  are  the  eyes  which,  blind  to  material 
objects,  are  fixed  only  upon  those  which  are 
spiritual.  Blessed  are  they  that  examine  the 
internal  state  of  things ;  and  by  daily  exercises, 
more  and  more  prepare  the  mind  for  the  com- 
prehension of  heavenly  truths." 

It  was  this  very  doctrine  that  George  Fox 
came  preaching.  It  was  the  Truth,  as  he 
emphatically  called  it,  which  he  had  hit  upon  in 
communing  with  God,  and  no  novelty,  but  the 
ancient  and  most  Divine  Truth,  that  he  felt  bound 
to  publish  abroad,  and  which  brought  so  many 
hungry  souls  after  him.  Officers  of  the  army, 
magistrates,  clergymen,  and  gentlemen,  gathered 
about  him  as  well  as  the  poor,  and  a  great  dowry 
of  noblest  principles  was  handed  by  him  to  a 
new  people.  Truly,  that  people  have  had  a 
narrow  escape  of  being  a  great  people;  but 
they  forgot  the  glory  of  those  great  truths  in 
the  poor  crochets  of  caps  and  coats  of  a  certain 
feshion,  and  in  the  gathering  of  the  dross  of 
that  world  which  Fox  and  Penn  exhorted  them 
to  despise.  Professing  to  cast  off  all  forms  and 
ceremonies,  they  enslaved  themselves  to  the 
most  xmgraceful  and  xmpoetical  of  all  forms  and 
fashions.  The  great  and  Divine  truths,  however. 
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were  not  lost;  other  religious  professors  took  them 
up,  and  the  gospel  of  freedom,  of  peace,  and 
truth  which  Fox  preached,  is  now  preached  by 
thousands.  To  the  remnant  of  his  own  people, 
there  is  left  a  remnant  of  the  sublime  testimony 
wbidi  he  maintained.  They  call  it  Philanthropy. 
Let  them  ding  to  that,  and  bear  about  them  the 
marks  of  a  once-glorious  endowment — ^for  truly 
they  have  had  a  narrow  escape  of  becoming  a 
great  people. 

The  ancestor  of  Francis  Delmey  was  one  of 
the  most  tender  and  spiritual  of  the  disciples  of 
Fox,  who  often  took  up  his  abode  at  his  house 
— at  this  very  house  of  Fulboume ;  and  many  a 
time  did  Mr.  Delmey,  as  he  listened  to  that  great 
man  of  God  and  of  the  people,  still  hear  the  echo 
of  those  words  which  his  beloved  Thomas  of  the 
Mount  had  written,  those  which  we  have  quoted, 
and  many  others :  "  Speak  Thou,  O  Lord  God, 
the  inspirer  and  enlightener  of  all  the  prophets ; 
for  Thou,  alone,  without  their  aid,  canst  perfectly 
instruct  me ;  but,  without  Thee,  they  can  profit 
me  nothing.  They,  indeed,  can  pronounce  words, 
but  cannot  impart  spirit ;  they  speak  eloquently, 
but  if  Thou  art  silent,  they  warm  not  the  heart. 
They  teach  the  letter,  but  Thou  openest  the 
sense;  they  utter  the  mystery,  but  Thou  re- 
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vealest  its  meaning ;  they  publish  Thy  laws,  but 
Thou  hdpest  to  carry  them  into  effect ;  they 
point  out  the  way  to  life,  but  Thou  bestowest 
strength  to  walk  in  it ;  their  influence  is  only 
external,  but  Thou  instructest  and  enlightenest 
the  mind ;  they  water,  but  Thou  givest  the  in- 
crease ;  their  voice  soundeth  in  the  ear,  but  it  is 
Thou  that  givest  understanding  to  the  heart. 

"  Let  not,  therefore,  Moses  speak  to  me,  but 
do  Thou,  O,  Lord,  my  God,  Eternal  Truth  ! 
lest,  being  only  outwardly  warned,  but  not  in- 
wardly quickened,  I  die,  and  be  found  unfruitful." 

Peace !  peace !  inward  peace  !  was  the  cry  of 
thousands  in  that  day.  The  Mr.  Delmey  of  that 
time  had  deeply  studied  Thomas  h,  Kempis's 
"  iiii  thynges  that  brynge  peace  to  man,"  and 
had  often  exclaimed  in  his  words : 

''  I  long,  indeed,  for  the  blessings  of  peace. 
I  earnestly  implore  the  peace  of  Thy  children, 
who  are  fed  by  Thee  in  the  light  of  Thy  coun- 
tenance. Shouldst  Thou  bestow  peace — 
shouldst  Thou  pour  forth  the  treasures  of 
heavenly  joy — ^the  soul  of  Thy  servant  shall  be 
full  of  harmony,  and  devoutly  celebrate  Thy 
praise." 

He  found  the  peace  he  sought  in  the  bosom 
of  the  new  people  of  Fox,  and  a  chapel  built  for 
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them  by  him  at  Lerk,  yet  stood  opposite  to 
Andrew  Harrison's,  bearing  on  its  front,  on  an 
old,  square  stone :  "  Builded  by  Francis  Dehney, 
Anno  1659."  His  descendants  had  since  left 
the  Society  of  Friends,  and  returned  to  the 
Church,  but  the  traces  of  that  period  still  sur- 
vived in  the  heart  and  mind  of  Francis  Delmey, 
and  in  many  an  old  book  on  his  shelves,  in 
which  he  delighted  to  read.  He  had  a  sense  of  a 
spiritual  and  Divine  presence  in  his  heart,  and  in 
nature,  and  this  had  grown  into  poetry,  as  it  has 
since  done  in  the  case  of  Wordsworth,  whose 
poetical  system,  deemed  by  most  of  the  critics 
to  be  an  original  one,  is  but  the  doctrine  of 
Fox,  with  whose  writings  he  had  been  made 
femiliar  by  Lloyd  and  Lovell,  reproduced  in 
metre. 

Mr.  Francis  Delmey  believed  in  a  world  of 
thmgs  which  philosophy  terms  superstition,  in 
dreams,  sudden  impressions,  forebodings,  and 
spiritual  apparitions.  He  partook,  with  his 
neighbours,  in  many  of  these  things,  but  he  had 
a  world  which  to  them  was  unknown,  in  the 
poetry  of  Milton,  Herbert,  Spenser,  and  others. 
These  he  often  read  with  his  friend  Andrew 
Harrison,  and  mused  on  as  he  walked  his  own 
woods,  or  superintended  the  labours  of  his  fields. 
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He  was  accustomed  every  few  days  to  walk  up 
to  Westwood,  and  play  a  rubber  with  the  old 
clergyman^  the  father  of  his  friend  George 
Parsons,  who  was  now  growing  infirm  as  wdl  as 
old ;  and  he  found  society  in  the  curates  who 
performed  the  duties  of  the  parish  for  the  vene- 
rable old  vicar,  now  past  it.  These  were  generally 
young  men  of  family  and  expectations,  who 
officiated  for  a  time  at  a  nominal  salary,  to  qua* 
lify  them  to  hold  a  living,  a  thing  of  no  little 
consequence  to  Mr.  Parsons,  whose  income  was 
small. 

Here,  too,  Francis  Delmey  enjoyed  reading 
and  talking  with  the  sole  remaining  daughter 
of  the  Vicar,  Amy  Parsons,  a  little  and  veiy 
gentle  creature,  whose  mild  eyes  spoke  all  that 
deep  affection  of  which  her  soul  seemed  wholly 
made.  She  watched  and  tended  her  father  with 
the  most  devoted  care,  and  yet  contrived  to  keep 
up  a  school  for  the  poor  children  of  the  parish, 
and  to  visit  many  of  the  families  of  their  parents 
with  the  consoling  attentions  which  her  fathex 
could  no  longer  bestow.  Mr.  Delmey  and  Amy 
Parsons  had  grown  up  together  so  much  from 
children,  and  had  been  drawn  so  much  the  closer 
by  Mr.  Delmey's  attachment  to  Geoi^e,  that 
they  looked  on  each  other  rather  as  brother  and 
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sister  thaD  as  friends.  Had  they  met  some* 
where  as  man  and  woman.  Amy  Parsons  was 
exactly  the  creature  that  would  have  won  the 
heart  of  FVancis  Delmey  at  once  and  for  ever. 
Those  deep  loving  eyes,  that  gentle  form  and 
&ce,  so  pure,  so  good,  so  devoted,  they  could 
not  have  been  seen  without  a  conviction  on  the 
part  of  Frands  Delmey  that  they  were  made  for 
him  and  Fulboume.  As  it  was,  how  came  it 
that  such  a  thought  never  occurred  to  him  ?  It 
was  the  veil  of  a  too  great  and  too  constant 
nearness  which  has  interposed  itself  between 
thousands  of  hearts  that  have  beaten  together 
for  years,  and  yet  never  dreamed  of  the  bliss  of 
beating  on  so  for  ever.  But  did  no  such  dreams 
ever  visit  the  gentle  Amy  Parsons  ?  Oh  1  there 
were  deep,  sudden  glances,  quick  changes  of 
colour,  sad,  solitary  thoughts,  and  a  gentle 
trembling  of  the  nerves,  as  Francis  Delmey 
often  talked  with  her,  or  read  to  her,  or  paid 
the  attentions,  as  it  were,  of  a  son  to  her  fast- 
wearing  away  fitther,  or,  as  these  things  were 
pondered  over,  that  spoke  of  a  consciousness 
more  than  lived  in  the  heart  of  Francis  Delmey. 
Yet  in  the  simplicity  and  homely  habits  of 
the  time  and  place,  Amy  Parsons  would  not 
sddom  go  down  to  Fulboume,  but  generally  m 
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Ddmey's  absence,  and  at  the  command  of  her 
father,  and  see  that  all  was  comfortable  and 
pleasant  for  the  solitary  bachelor.  ''He  has 
nobody  but  that  housekeeper,''  Mr.  Parsons 
would  say,  "who  seems  to  think  more  about 
the  cheese-making  and  the  forming  men's  sup- 
pers  than  of  her  master.  Go,  dear  Amy,  and 
see  that  things  are  in  order — ^that  all  is  straight 
and  dean."  And  often  Mr.  Delmey  would  be 
astonished  on  coming  in  to  find  such  a  firesh 
air  about  his  room.  His  slippers  so  bright  and 
set  so  orderly ;  his  books  so  nicely  dusted  and 
arranged ;  such  beautiful  bouquets  of  flowers  on 
his  table  and  in  his  windows,  and  the  very 
garden  so  orderly  and  lovely. 

And  did  the  gentle-hearted  Amy  Parsons,  in 
these  kind  ofiices,  mingle  with  them  hopes  or 
designs  such  as  the  world,  or  the  world's  laws, 
would  at  once  have  attributed  to  her?  Such 
designs  were  as  foreign  to  her  nature  as  dark- 
ness is  to  the  sun.  Such  hopes — ^ahl  never 
did  she  see  one  atom  of  groimd  for  them  to 
grow  up  in.  Francis  Delmey  loved  Amy  Par- 
sons, and  enjoyed  her  company,  and  her  fuU 
appreciation  of  the  authors  that  he  delighted  in. 
He  walked  with  her  often  to  church  on  Sun- 
days, not  seldom  on  siunmer  days  in  his  own 
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woods  and  fields ;  but  the  feeling  of  a  brother, 
strangely  enough,  shut  out  the  very  thought  of 
his  love. 

At  length  there  came  a  shock.  Old  Mr. 
Parsons  told  Frauds  Delmey  one  day  that  he 
had  news  that  would  please  him.  Amy  was 
going  to  be  married  ! 

Married !  Francis  Delmey  started.  ^'  I  am 
veiy  sorry !"  he  said,  and  was  silent. 

"  Sorry  !'*  said  poor  Mr.  Parsons.  "  My  dear 
Mr.  Delmey,  I  thought  it  would  give  you  real 
pleasure  to  hear  it.  It  is  to  Mr.  Delorme,  a 
man  of  so  good  a  family,  with  so  good  a  living, 
so  good  and  fine  a  young  man.  You  recollect 
him  as  curate  here  two  years  ago  ?" 

''  I  reooUect  him,"  said  Mr.  Delmey ;  "  a  fine 
young  man.  I  am  sorry  that  we  shall  lose  Amy 
— ^that  is  what  I  meant." 

''  Ay,  it  is  a  sad  thing  for  me,  to  lose  my 
dear  Amy,  and  to  such  a  distance  as  Somerset- 
shire :  but  then,  what  won't  a  father  sacrifice 
for  a  daughter?  and  such  a  daughter!  And 
poor  Amy ! — ay,  poor,  dear  thing !  it  has  been  a 
sore  trial  to  her !  It  was  on  my  account.  She 
would  not  for  a  very  long  time  hear  of  it .  She 
refused  Mr.  Delorme  point  blank.  She  was 
lost  in  trouble  and  tears  about  it,  and  it  was  given 
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up :  but  Mr.  Ddorme  would  not  give  it  up  so ! 
he  has  resumed  his  addresses,  and  pleaded  so 
passionately,  that  Amy  could  withstand  no 
longer.  Mr.  Ddorme  wiU  be  here  the  day  after 
to-morrow  with  a  licence,  and  they  wiU  go  away 
at  once.  It  is  sharp  work,  Mr.  Dehney,  but  we 
must  bear  it  as  well  as  we  can.  I  have  a  niece 
coming  to  live  with  me,  and  youH  come  and  see 
me  too,  I  know,  as  often  as  you  can/' 

It  was  sharp  work  for  more  than  one.  The 
scales  fell  from  Francis  Delmey's  eyes.  Oh ! 
how  much  he  now  found  that  he  loved  Amy ! 
For  her  thus  suddenly  to  go  away,  it  was  like 
tearing  out  his  very  heart  He  went  home 
deeply  agitated;  he  thought,  and  was  almost 
resolved  to  rush  up  to  Westwood,  and  attempt 
to  snatch  the  prize  from  Mr.  Ddorme.  But  no ! 
He  could  not  do  it.  To  have  left  the  blessing 
thus  blindly  lying  at  his  feet  till  now !  It  was 
too  late  I  He  steded  himself,  and  walked  up  the 
next  day  to  take  leave  of  Amy  Parsons,  and 
present  her  with  a  valuable  token  of  remem- 
brance ;  but  no  sooner  did  he  enter  the  room 
where  she  was,  trembling  in  every  limb,  and 
unable  to  utter  a  word,  than  Amy  rushed  from 
the  place  in  a  violent  flood  of  tears,  and  Francb 
Ddmey,  laying  down  the  jewels  that  he  had 
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brought,  hastened  in  distraction  down  the  hill 
to  Fulboume,  and,  mounting  his  horse,  rode 
away,  and  did  not  return  for  several  days. 

Frauds  Delmey  was  now  indeed  a  sad  and 
solitary  man.  He  was  obviously  struck  by  some 
great  inward  trouble.  He  went  to  Andrew 
Harrison's,  but  did  not  rest  there ;  he  went  up 
to  old  Mr.  Parsons',  but  could  not  read,  and 
played  so  badly  at  whist,  that  the  old  vicar 
actually  scolded  him,  and  told  him  he  thought 
he  had  lost  his  senses.  He  set  off  to  London 
to  visit  his  sister,  and  did  not  return  tiU  near 
autumn, ''  a  sadder  but  a  wiser  man." 

Tliat  autunm  there  came  to  Fulboume  Major 
Hinchliffe,  to  shoot  vdth  Mr.  Delmey.  The 
Major  was  a  grave  and  friendly  man,  who  had 
retired  on  half-pay  at  the  age  of  fifty,  to  his 
native  village,  Kirbrook,  about  six  miles  from 
Folboume.  Mr.  Dekney  had  known  him  for 
years,  and  was  much  attached  to  him.  The 
Major  was  a  married  man,  but  had  no  fiunilyl 
Bfr.  Delmey  was  therefore  surprised  when  his 
carnage  drew  up  at  the  door,  to  see,  on  going 
oat  to  receive  him,  not  a  couple  of  pointers 
seated  at  his  left  hand,  as  was  usually  the  case, 
but  a  very  handsome  and  dashing  young 
hdy. 
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"  I  have  brought  my  niece  with  me,  Delmey," 
said  the  Major.  *'  Youll  excuse  me  bringing  a 
young  lady  to  an  old  bachelor's  house ;  but  she 
was  staying  with  me,  and  I  thought  she  would 
help  to  enliven  us  a  little.  Besides,  Miss 
Hinchliffe  is  three-parts  a  sportsman  herself. 
Gad !  I  don't  know  whether  she  could  not  bag 
more  game  than  either  of  us,  if  she  were  to 
take  to  the  stubbles  with  us  a  day." 

The  Major  said  this  as  he  was  descending 
from  the  carriage,  and'  then  handed  out  the  fiur 
and  unexpected  visitor,  and  presented  her  to 
Mr.  Delmev. 

Mr.  Delmey  was  much  struck  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  bright  apparition  before  him, 
and  well  he  might,  for  Elizabeth  Hinchliffe  was 
as  handsome  a  young  woman  as  the  whole 
midland  counties  could  produce,  and  the  sur- 
prise of  seeing  her  there  deepened  the  effect  in 
Mr.  Dekney's  mind.  He  bade  her  most  heartily 
welcome ;  and  as  she  walked  before  him  into  the 
house,  and  turned  round  to  say  what  a  charm- 
ing old  spot  Mr.  Delmey  had  there,  he  could 
not  help  thinking  so  fine  a  woman  had  seldom 
passed  that  door.  She  was  tall,  finely  formed, 
of  a  free  and  graceful  carriage.  Her  hair  was 
as    black  as  jet;  her  eyes  and   eye-brows  as 
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richly  du*k ;  and  in  her  handsome  features  there 
was  a  spirit  and,  as  it  were,  consciousness  of  her 
charms  that  seemed  warranted  by  their  unques- 
tionable greatness.  There  was  a  fresh  elegance 
in  her  dress  as  well  as  person  that  seemed  to 
bring  a  cool  fragrance  along  with  her. 

Mr.  Delmey  was  extremely  attentive  to  his 
fair  guest ;  and  during  the  few  days  that  she 
stayed  there,  she  seemed  to  diffuse  a  new  life 
through  the  old  house.  She  did. not  scruple 
to  laugh  at  many  things  in  the  establishment, 
and  arrange  some  as  she  would  have  theip, 
and  tdl  Mr.  Delmey  that  he  ought  to  have 
others  becoming  the  time  and  his  property. 
She  sung  weQ,  with  a  rich,  dear,  powerful  voice ; 
and  sorely  lamented  that  there  was  not  one  of 
those  new  instruments,  a  piano,  to  amuse  herself 
with. 

Miss  Hinchliffe  was  an  excellent  horse- 
woman, and  rode  with  her  uncle  and  Mr. 
Delmey  over  the  estate,  and  about  the  neigh- 
bourhood. She  seemed  to  have  the  spirit  of 
an  Amazon  in  her,  and  dashed  across  the 
brook  at  Fulboume  in  a  leap  that  made  Francis 
Delmey  himself  pull  up  his  horse  in  astonish- 
ment.    She  was  fond  of  firing  pistols,  and  did 
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it  on  horseback,  too,  keeping  her  horse  under 
the  most  perfect  command.  She  was  full  of 
life  and  gaiety ;  and  when  she  had  left  with 
her  uncle,  there  seemed  to  have  passed 
through  the  house  a  blaze  of  lightning,  or 
something  like  it,  that  left  it  dark,  and  still, 
and  strange. 

Mr.  Delmey  had  been  recommended,  or 
rather  requested,  by  the  Major,  if  at  any  time 
he  was  inclined  to  change  his  legal  adviser, 
to  employ  the  brother  of  Miss  Hinchliffe,  his 
nephew,  Mr.  Coxe  Hinchliffe,  in  the  county- 
town — ^now  in  good  practice,  and  with  whom 
Miss  Hinchliffe  resided.  On  the  strength  of 
this  recommendation,  communicated  to  Mr. 
Coxe  Hinchliffe  by  the  Major,  Mr.  Hinchliffe, 
soon  after  meeting  Mr.  Delmey  in  the  town, 
invited  him  to  dine  with  him.  Here  Mr. 
Delmey  again  met  Miss  Hincldiffe,  who  ap- 
peared as  charming  as  ever.  Mr.  Coxe  Hinch- 
liffe, who  appeared  a  shrewd,  clever,  and  lively 
sort  of  man,  did  not  fail  to  cultivate  the  friend- 
ship of  Mr.  Delmey,  who  might  turn  out  a  good 
client,  and  began  to  ride  over  and  spend  the 
Sunday  at  Fulboume  occasionally.  Mr.  Delmey 
became   also   a  more   frequent   visitor  in    the 
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town,  and  ako  at  the  Major's.  Things  came 
to  that  pass,  that  Mr.  Coxe  Hinchliffe,  in  a 
merry  way  one  day  over  his  wine,  said  : 

"You  must  be  deucedly  dull,  Delmey,  at 
that  Fulbourne  all  alone.  Why  don't  you 
marry?  There's  Elizabeth,  now  —  what  say 
you  to  such  a  wife  as  that  to  enliven  your 
soKtude?  She'd  make  a  jewel  of  a  farmer's 
wife — 'pon  my  word ;  and  the  girl  is  no  mean 
prize,  eh ! — ^and  not  without  money  either — 
she  has  two  thousand  pounds  of  her  own." 

Mr.  Delmey  made  some  complimentary  reply, 
and  the  thing  passed  on ;  but  some  time  after, 
the  Major  said : 

"Coxe  tells  me  that  he  was  recommending 
Elizabeth  to  you  one  day.  Bless  me,  Delmey, 
I  wish  that  proposal  took  your  fancy — for  I 
should  like,  'pon  my  life,  to  see  such  a  wife  at 
the  head  of  your  table ;  and  you  may  believe  as 
well,  that  I  should  be  most  happy  to  see  my 
niece  so  well  settled." 

Mr.  Delmey  only  replied  that  the  Major  was 
joking,  but  he  assured  him  that  nothing  was 
farther  from  his  thoughts,  and  added,  that  as 
they  had  said  so  much,  he  would  be  candid 
with  him,  and  say  at  once,   that  it   was   the 
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thing  he  had  set  his  heart  on.  He  would 
tell  him  the  simple  truth — and  that  was,  a 
certain  scapegrace,  Jim  Hattersley,  well-known 
to  Mr.  Delmey,  had  been  very  assiduous  in  his 
attentions  to  Elizabeth,  and  he  was  afraid  had 
produced  too  much  impression  on  her  mind. 
There  were  things  about  Hattersley  and  his 
affairs,  that  made  it  important  that  nothing 
of  that  kind  should  go  farther ;  and  he  felt 
assured  if  Mr.  Delmey  was  to  make  his  niece 
an  offer,  there  would  be  an  end  of  it. 

Now  this  Jim  Hattersley  was' a  tall,  dashing, 
and  handsome  young  fellow — a  wine-merchant 
of  the  place,  whose  personal  attractions  and  gay 
habits  had  recommended  him  to  the  notice  of 
the  young  gentlemen  of  the  neighbourhood,  and 
led  him  to  ascend  the  back  of  an  expensive 
hunter  oftener  than  he  descended  into  his 
wine* vaults.  He  became  a  judge  in  dogs  and 
horses,  perhaps  better  than  of  wine,  though 
that  was  highly  praised,  freely  ordered,  and 
slackly  paid  for.  There  were  now  rumours 
about  the  state  of  Hattersley's  affairs  that  were 
none  of  the  pleasantest;  and  both  the  Major 
and  Mr.  Coxe  Hinchliffe,  looked  on  his  atten- 
tions to  Elizabeth  as  only  involving  a  design  to 
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patch  his  shattered  fortune  for  a  while  with 
her  dowry — ^to  be  followed  by  more  wholesale 
and  miserable  ruin. 

Frauds  Ddmey  knew  enough  of  the  Major 
to  feel  assured  that  he  had  no  design  of  a  selfish 
nature — and  what  indeed  could  there  be  in 
wishing  to  see  a  wonian  of  his  niece's  person 
and  pretensions  well  married  to  a  man  like  Mr. 
Delmey.  This  had  its  weight  with  Francis 
Ddmey;  he  thought  and  re-thought,  and  at 
length  proposed,  and  was — rejected. 

Miss  Hinchliffe  said  that  that  which,  under 
other  drcumstances,  would  have  been  a  proud 
day  for  her,  was,  as  it  happened,  a  deep  vexa- 
tion ;  for  she  esteemed  Mr.  Dekney  too  much 
to  be  willing  to  hurt  his  fedings  in  the  slightest 
d^ree,  but  that  her  heart  was  already  firmly 
disposed  of. 

Hie  communication  of  this  result  excited  the 
most  lively  anger  in  both  the  Major  and  Mr. 
Hinchliffe;  they  severdy  upbraided  Elizabeth 
with  her  folly,  and  vowed  that  they  would  see 
her  stretched  dead  before  them,  rather  than  see 
her  thrown  away  on  such  a  disgraceful  spend- 
thrift as  Hattersley.  Miss  Hinchliffe  met  this 
anger  with  anger  and  scorn  as  lofty,  declared 
hersdf  free  and  independenti  and  resolved  to  do 
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as  she  pleased.  But  circumstaoces  speedily 
became  public  that  seemed  to  put  an  abrupt  end 
to  the  connection  of  Jim  Hattersley  and  Eliza- 
beth. It  came  out,  that,  to  carry  on  his  credit 
a  little  longer — that  is,  till  he  bad  secured  the 
dowry  of  Miss  Hinchliffe — he  had  forged  a 
bill  1  He  fled,  and  Elizabeth  Hinchliffe  saw 
him  advertised  as  a  criminal,  with  a  price  upon 
his  head. 

The  Hinchliffes  could  have  had  him  ar- 
rested :  they  had  kept  their  eye  upon  him,  but 
they  were  much  more  anxious  to  see  him  safe 
out  of  the  country,  and  his  return  for  ever 
precluded  ;  and  they  contented  themselves  with 
having  him  watched,  till,  in  disguise,  he  em- 
barked at  Liverpool  for  America. 

The  violence  of  Elizabeth  Hinchliffe's  passions 
on  this  occasion  was  excessive.  It  was  long  before 
Mr.  Delmey  saw  her  again,  and  she  was  then  pale 
and  thin,  but  with  a  much  more  haughty  air 
than  before.  Her  gaiety  had  fled,  and  a  defiant, 
wayward  temper  seemed  to  have  taken  its  place. 
The  Major  was  very  kind  to  her,  and,  without 
ever  entering  on  the  subject,  endeavoured  to 
soothe  her  by  his  affectionate  attentions.  Mr. 
Delmey,  forgetting  his  own  repulse,  felt  the 
sincerest  pity  for  her,  but  he  avoided  coming 
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into  her  company.  In  the  early  spring,  how- 
ever, meeting  Mr.  Coxe  Hinchliffe  in  the  street, 
the  young  lawyer  reproached  him  with  never 
caDing  to  see  him,  and  added :  ^'  I  thought  you 
really  liked  Elizabeth,  and  now  all  obstacles  are 
out  of  the  way." 

"  Not  all,"  replied  Mr.  Delmey,  gravely^ 

"  Not  all?"  rejoined  Mr.  HinchUffe;  «  what 
then  remains  ?  Surely  you  are  not  too  proud  to 
foigive  a  silly  girl  saying  '  No '  to  you,  when 
she  felt  herself  bound  by  a  prior  '  Yes  ?' " 

''  I  feel  nothing  of  the  kind,"  replied  Mr. 
Delmey ;  ''  but  you  forget  that  your  sister  may 
still  be  in  the  same  mind  as  ever.  I  have  no 
wish  to  hazard  a  second  repulse." 

"  There  wiQ  be  none,"  added  Mr.  Hincb- 
liffe :  *^  I  can  speak  positively.  I  know  that 
my  sister  has  seen  her  folly.  Does  that  satisfy 
you  ?" 

'*  It  would  satisfy  me,  if  Elizabeth  said  that 
herself.'' 

''  Then,  mzxk  me,  Delm^ :  if  I  ask  you  to 

meet  us  at  St. 's  diurch  to-morrow,  with 

a  licence,  and  engage  to  deliver  to  you  there 
Elizabeth  as  your  bride,  will  you  come  ?" 

''  I  will,"  said  Francis  Delmey. 
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He  went,  and  on  the  afternoon  of  that  day 
Fulhourae  received  Elizabeth  Hinchliffe  as  its 
mistress. 

Ah !  Francis  Delmey,  a  bitter  day's  work 
that  will  prove  to  thee !  Thou  shouldst  have 
by  thy  side  a  sweet  and  gentle  creature,  with 
doves'  eyes  and  a  fond  woman's  heart,  to 
make  thy  fireside  glow  with  more  cordial  bright- 
ness than  mere  earthly  fuel.  Thou  shouldst 
have  a  fair  and  dear  companion  to  walk  with 
thee  through  wood  and  field,  when  the  primrose 
was  springing,  when  the  summer  rose  and  the 
lily  opened  their  beauty  to  the  poet's  eye,  when 
the  ruddy  leaves  of  autumn  whirled  along  the 
grove,  speaking  of  melancholy  and  decay.  Thou 
shouldst  have  a  sweet,  delicate  face  gazing  on 
thee,  or  following  the  course  of  the  needle  with 
the  tear  in  her  eyelid,  as  thou  read  out  some 
lofty  passage  of  Milton,  or  some  tender  verse  of 
later  lyrics ;  and  an  angel's  face  looking  up  with 
thee  from  thy  family  pew  on  the  still  and  solemn 
Sabbath.  When  the  merry  bells  pealed  over  the 
fields,  as  thou  descended  to  the  old  Fulboume 
after  service,  there  should  be  a  soft  step  by 
thee,  and  a  soft  hand  resting  within  thy  happy 
arm ;  and  when  sickness,  or  the  approach  of 
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death,  stretched  thee  on  thy  bed,  a  voice,  fuH 
of  heavenly  musicy  saying:  "  FareweU,  dear 
Frauds;  it  is  but  a  moment  that  I  stay 
behmd." 

But,  ah!  FVancis  Dekney,  instead  of  that, 
thou  hast  taken  to  thy  fireside  a  desperate  and 
a  deceived  woman ;  and  it  were  better  that  a 
tigress  were  crouching  at  thy  feet. 


M  3 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Mr.  Delmey  had  done  one  of  those  rash 
deeds  with  his  eyes  open,  which  of  old  made 
men  firm  in  their  belief  of  fates ;  and  which 
now  are  styled  infatuation.  There  was  much 
gaiety  going  on  for  some  time ;  but  he  did  not 
find  it  peace  or  satisfaction.  His  young  and 
handsome  wife  did  not  pretend  to  love  him. 
She  was  a  desperate  woman,  whose  pride  had 
been  wounded  as  well  as  her  passions  outraged ; 
and  she  had  come  ultimately  to  listen  to  the 
persuasions  of  her  family,  who  represented  the 
folly  of  rejecting  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Delmey, 
and  such  a  home  as  Fulbourne,  for  a  disgraced 
felon,   who    could    never   again    set    foot    on 
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En^ish  ground,  but  with  the  halter  awaiting 
lum.  She  had  sent  a  letter  to  Hattersley, 
on  the  6rst  news  which  reached  her  of  his 
having  fled,  to  assure  him  that  he  had  only  to 
say  whither  he  was  bound,  and  she  would 
follow  him.  Her  passion  was  of  that  kind 
that  she  defied  shame,  and  was  ready  to  abandon 
all  her  connections  to  meet  and  marry  him  in 
America. 

To  this  letter  she  had  received  no  answer; 
Her  messenger  assured  her  of  its  safe  delivery 
to  Hattersley,  as  he  was  on  the  point  of  em- 
barking; that  he  had  read  it,  and  then  went 
on  board  without  a  word.  That  had  sunk 
deep ;  yet  for  a  long  time  she  had  indignantly 
repulsed  every  proposition  for  a  renewal  of  the 
matrimonial  project  with  Mr.  Delmey ;  and  it 
was  avowedly  at  length  as  a  desperate  woman, 
that  cared  not  what  became  of  her,  that  she 
gave  her  consent. 

Months  rolled  on,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ddmey 
lived  as  many  another  young  niarried  couple 
might  have  done.  They  gave  and  received 
entertainments.  They  visited  amcHigst  Mrs. 
Dchney's  friends  in  the  county-town.  They 
passed  some  days  at  the  Major's,  and  he  and 
his  wife,  and  Mr.  Coxe  Hinchliffe,  frequently 
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rode  over,  and  spent  the  Sunday  at  Fulboume. 
Mrs.  Delmey  did  the  honours  of  her  house 
gracefully,  and  sometimes  even  gaily.  She  was 
still  pale,  but  extremely  handsome.  She  rode 
out  with  Mr.  Delmey  on  a  spirited  horse,  and 
the  people  who  saw  them  r^arded  them  as  a 
handsome  and  happy  pair. 

Happy  I  where  was  the  happiness  ?  It  cer- 
tainly did  not  sit  on  the  face  of  Mr.  Delmey, 
where  there  was  a  grave  and  careworn  look. 
It  certainly  did  not  sit  on  that  of  Mrs.  Delmey, 
for  brilliant  as  were  her  jetty  locks,  her  high, 
dear  forehead,  and  her  dark  eyes  and  strongly 
marked  brows,  there  was  a  fire  in  the  eye,  and 
an  expression  on  the  brow  that  had  more  of 
haughtiness  than  love.  Mr.  Delmey  was  as 
frequently  at  his  friend  Andrew  Harrison's  as 
before ;  but  after  one  or  two  visits  at  Fulboume 
on  his  way  to  church  on  Sunday,  Andrew  did 
not  care  to  repeat  them.  He  made  excuses 
to  Delmey,  that  he  did  not  like  to  intrude 
upon  young  married  people;  that  now  he 
had  Mrs.  Delmey  to  accompany  him,  he  felt 
it  was  his  own  duty  to  see  Mrs.  Harrison  to 
church,  and  so  on. 

But  it  could  not  be  concealed  from  Francis 
Dehney  that    the  real  cause   was   his  wife'a 
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hauteur  to  his  old  friend.  Mrs.  Delmey  had, 
in  fact,  expressed  wonder  at  Mr.  Delmey's  want 
of  selectness  in  his  associates.  She  did  not  dis- 
approve of  his  going  as  often  as  he  pleased  to 
read  to  old  Mr.  Parsons,  or  amuse  him  with  a 
game  at  whist ;  but  what  charm  or  honour  he 
oould  find  in  this  countrified  village  huckster,  she 
oould  not  for  her  soul  tell.  Francis  Delmey 
expressed  his  indignation  at  his  wife's  pride, 
and  continued  his  visits  to  Andrew,  but 
ceased  to  ask  or  expect  his  presence  at  Ful- 
bourne. 

As  time  passed  on  there  might  be  seen  on 
the  surface  of  things  at  Fulboume,  a  sufii- 
dently  smooth  aspect.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Delmey 
met,  took  their  meals,  and  sometimes  actually 
kagbed  and  joked  together  in  a  manner  that 
made  Mrs.  Dehney's  friends  believe  that  all 
was  going  on  right  —  that  old  feelings  were 
softening  down,  and  new  ones  acquiring  power 
by  habit.  But  there  were  times  again  when 
the  temper  of  Mrs.  Delmey  appeared  as  if 
vexed  by  some  secret  feeling  into  a  fierceness 
and  irascibility  that  were  wonderful.  At  such 
times  she  seemed  on  the  verge  of  breaking  out 
into  some  desperate  fury.  There  was  a  strange 
fire  in   her  eye,   a  strange  bitterness  in   her 
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words.  Her  maDoer  became  imperious  beyond 
conception,  and  struck  terror  into  all  about  het. 
And  at  such  times  she  had  a  laugh  which  made 
the  stupidest  menial  feel  an  internal  chill. 
Byron  has  described  such  a  laugh  in  the 
"  Corsair"— 

"  There  was  a  laughing  devil  in  his  sneer." 

If  ever  a  devil  spoke  through  human  organs, 
it  was  and  is  in  such  a  laugh.  When  it  was 
heard  at  Fulboume,  there  was  an  universal 
silence  perceptible  throughout  the  house,  and 
Mr.  Delmey  was  found  as  much  as  possible 
abroad  in  his  fields  amongst  his  people. 

Mr.  Delmey  had  never  intermitted  his  visits 
to  Andrew  Harrison's,  and  he  and  his  friend  had 
often  been  seen  walking  near  the  Dams  of  Lerk 
in  deep  and  serious  conversation!  What  was 
the  subject,  or  whether  Mr.  Delmey  had  confided 
to  Andrew  any  domestic  unhappiness  which 
preyed  on  him,  no  one  could  say ;  but  it  had 
been  observed  that  on  such  occasions  both  the 
friends  often  wore  a  melancholy  aspect,  and 
Andrew,  contrary  to  his  wont,  was  apparently 
the  greater  talker,  and  appeared  to  be  reasoning 
with,  and  consoling  Francis  Delmey. 
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It  was  a  fine  summer  night,  and  the  moon  in 
the  sky,  as,  on  one  of  these  cppfidential  walks 
the  two  friends  had  proceeded  from  Lerk  to  the 
little  plank  which  furnished  the  foot-bridge  over 
the  brook  below  Fulbourne,  not  far  from  Mr. 
Delmey's  house.  They  had  paused  over  this 
bridge,  and  Mr.  Delmey  had  seemed  unusually 
sorrowAil  and  depressed.  Andrew  had  loitered 
to  cheer  up  his  friend,  but  they  had  stood 
there  long,  when  at  length  Francis  Delmey  sud- 
denly pressed  his  friend's  hand,  and  saying : 

"Well,  good  night,  dear  Andrew!  God 
bless  you  !  It  is  late — good  night  I"  had  strode 
over  the  bridge,  and  plunged  into  thp  narrow 
path  in  the  wood,  where  he  was  instantly  lost  in 
the  shadow. 

He  had  not,  however,  advanced  &r,  when  he 
thought  he  heard  a  voice.  He  stopped — Us- 
teaed.  It  was  a  voice  to  a  certainty,  and  what 
surprised  him  was^  that  be  thought  he  recog- 
nised it  as  his  v^e's.  He  stood  rooted  to  the 
ground,  his  heart  beating  hurriedly  and  loudly ; 
but  he  endeavoured  to  repress  his  sensations, 
and  again  advancing  a  few  steps,  listened.  The 
Toic^  was  unquestionab^  that  of  Mrs.  Delmey, 
and  it  wras  earnest  and  impassioned. 

"  No !  I  never  loved  him  t — how  could  I  ? 
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I  never  loved  but  one,  and  that  was  you,  James. 
But  I  have  been  deceived — cruelly,  barbarously 
deceived  !  I  was  assured  that  you  were  gone  to 
America — could  never  possibly  return,  and  you, 
oh,  James !  you  never  deigned  to  give  me  an 
answer  to  my  offer  to  accompany  you." 

A  deep  and  suppressed  voice  here  replied : 

*'  That,  Elizabeth,  was  only  because  I  could 
not.  I  had  not  a  moment — I  was  watched.  I 
was  obliged  to  go  :  but  I  did  not  let  a  day  pass 
on  landing  without  re-embarking ;  and  here  I 
am.  It  is  the  first  possible  hour  that  I  could 
arrive,  and  I  have  answered  by  my  presence, 
and  at  the  risk  of  my  neck." 

That  was  the  voice  of  Hattersley  !  The 
listening  husband  knew  that  voice;  he  had 
heard  the  dreadful  words  of  his  wife,  and  he 
stood  still,  because  he  seemed  changed  into  a 
pillar  of  stone,  with  a  fire  raging  at  its  heart. 
He  gasped,  assayed  to  shout — ^to  move :  it  was 
in  vain.  Once  more  he  heard  Mrs.  Delmey's 
voice. 

^^  Oh  God !  and  when  I  had  resolved  to  share 
any  fete  with  you — to  bear  your  disgrace,  to 
suffer  anything  and  eveiything  in  a  strange, 
distant,  savage  country,  I  was  deceived ;  and  I 
am  another's.    James  Hattersley,  it  drives  me 
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mad!  My  heart  is  bursting  with  rage  and 
}»ssioD.  I  could  tear  myself  limb  from  limb : 
I  win  not  live  1*' 

"  Yes,  my  Betsy,"  replied  the  deep  voice  of 
Hattersley.  "  You  shall  live — ^live  to  be  mine. 
You  never  were  in  reality  another's.  There  is  a 
bright,  free  life  yet  for  us  in  the  Western  woods. 
Let  us  fly — ^it  is  dangerous  here." 

"  Fly !"  exclaimed  the  fierce  voice  of  Mrs. 
Delmey:  ** Whither  shall  we  fly?  Am  I  not 
looking  forward  to  becoming  the  mother  of 
his  child?  Has  he  not  got  my  fortune? 
What  is  the  use  of  talking  of  flying  ?  There 
is  nothing  for  us  but  misery  and  destitu- 
tion." 

"  Not  so,"  replied  Hattersley.  "  As  for  his 
duld,  when  it  is  bom,  we  will  send  it  back  to 
him.  Let  him  have  it — ^that  is  all  that  is  his 
due.  And  for  your  money — ^never  fear !  I 
will  instruct  you  how  to  obtain  that.  You 
know  your  husband's  hand.  Give  me  his  sig- 
nature— ^ve  me  an  old  cheque,  and  a  new 
Uank  one,  and  I  will  so  imitate  his  hand  that 
you  may  yourself  receive  that,  or  double  the 
sum,  at  his  banker's." 

There  was  a  pause — a  deep  silence. 

*'  I  would  do  all  that  was  possible — "  said  the 
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broken  voice  of  Elizabeth  Delmey;  but  the 
sentence  was  not  completed,  for  the  outraged 
Francis  Delmey,  as  if  loosened  from  a  deadly 
conjuration,  sprang  forward,  shouting :  *'  Vil- 
lain !  forger !  dastardly  seducer  I  is  it  thus  you 
return  to  counsel  my  wife  I" 

In  the  next  moment  he  stood  before  the 
startled  and  guilty  pair.  His  wife  dung  to  the 
left  arm  of  her  lover,  and  the  two  stood  erect 
and  determined,  though  trembling,  before  the 
incensed  man. 

Francis  Delmey  rushed  to  strike  Hattersley 
with  his  stick,  but  the  self-possessed  villain,  hold- 
ing Mrs.  Delmey  with  his  left  arm,  said :  "  Stand 
back,  Delmey  I  I  am  a  desperate  man ;"  and  at 
the  same  instant  the  dick  of  a  pistol  was  heard. 

"  Stand  back !"  repeated  Hattersley.  '^  I  am 
only  come  to  daim  my  own.  You  have  heard« 
no  doubt,  what  Elizabeth  HinchMe — I  will 
recognise  no  other  name — has  said.  Yidd  up 
her  fortime,  and  let  her  go.  She  does  not 
love  you — why  should  you  detain  her  ?" 

"Yes,  mean  listener,"  said  the  haughty  woman, 
"  let  me  go ;  give  up  my  property,  and  rdease 
me  from  the  misery  of  a  fraud  that  can  bring  no 
comfort  to  you.  Let  there  be  a  divorce.  I 
assent  to  it — I  demand  it.     Be  free,  and  let 
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me  be  so.  Why  should  we  torment  each  other 
with  our  hate,  like  two  demons  ?" 

"  Never !"  exclaimed  Delmey.  "  I  will  not 
object  to  a  divorce;  but  never  shall  you  fly 
with  that  base  villain :  I  will  give  you  to  the 
care  of  your  relatives.  Off,  scoimdrel !  or  I  will 
make  the  gallows  sure  of  you  !" 

Francis  Delmey  rushed  on  his  enemy,  and 
Hattersley,  with  terrible  curses,  endeavoured  to 
dose  with  him.  Possibly  the  fear  of  immediate 
alarm  at  the  house,  and  consequent  capture, 
prevented  his  discharging  his  pistol.  The  two 
antagonists  were  clutched  in  a  desperate  and 
mortal  struggle,  when  the  voice  of  Andrew 
Harrison  was  heard  loudly  shouting  dose  at 
hand,  "  Dekney !  Delmey !  what  is  that  ?"  and 
in  the  next  instant  he  was  rushing  upon  the 
combatants.  Scarcely  had  he  turned  to  go 
homewards,  when  he  caught  the  sound  of 
angry  voices,  and  hastened  back.  On  his 
appearance  upon  the  scene,  Hattersley  flung 
Ddmey  violently  from  him,  and  dashing  through 
the  bushes,  disappeared. 

Andrew  Harrison  caught  his  friend  in  his 
arms,  and  inquired,  ''Are  you  hurt,  dear 
Francis — are  you  hurt  ?"  Francis  Delmey  only 
replied  by  a  deep  groan. 
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"  For  God's  sake,  Delmey,  speak !"  cried 
Andrew.  "  Tell  me  what's  your  hurt  ? — what 
is  it?"  But  Delmey  only  hung  on  his  neck 
and  groaned,  and  writhed  like  a  man  in  torment 
— and  what  torment  is  so  unutterable  as  that 
under  which  Francis  Delmey  vras  then  quailing  ? 
Andrew  began  to  guess  that  it  was  no  bodily 
harm  that  agonized  his  friend.  For  some  time 
the  two  men  stood  in  silence,  when  Francis 
Delmey  suddenly  flung  himself  on  the  ground, 
and  groaned  fearfully. 

"  Be  calm,  for  God's  sake !  Compose  your- 
self, Francis,"  entreated  Andrew,  **  and  let  me 
know  how  you  are  hurt." 

"  Hurt !  hurt  I  deadly,  mortally  hurt  1"  ex- 
claimed  Delmey.  '^  It  is  all  over  with  me, 
Andrew.     I  am  a  ruined,  miserable  man  !" 

Andrew  sate  and  held  his  friend's  hand  in 
silence.  They  continued  there  sitting  mutely  for 
some  time,  only  interrupted  by  Delmey's  groans. 
But  at  length  he  was  able  to  explain  the  aflfair, 
and  Andrew  began  to  expostulate  and  rouse  him. 
He  bade  him  be  a  man — to  hope  for  the  best. 
That  this  villain  must  be  pursued  and  brought 
to  justice.  The  country  would  thus  be  really 
cleared  of  him,  and  better  days  might  come. 
But  Frauds  Delmey  only  shook  his  head,  and 
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coDtmued  to  groan,  and  rock  himself  oonvul- 
siveiy — he  had  heard  the  words  of  his  wife,  and 
they  were  so  many  daggers  to  his  heart. 

At  length  Andrew  Harrison  sprang  up, 
saying: 

"  Well,  Francis,  at  least  collect  yourself  suf- 
ficiently to  reach  the  house.  I  must  pursue 
this  villain.  I  roust  put  Mr.  Hinchliffe  on  his 
track;  he  must  not  carry  off  this  infittuated 
woman." 

At  these  words  Mr.  Delmey  rose — as  awak- 
ening from  a  trance.  They  looked  round — 
where  was  Mrs.  Delmey  ?  She  was  not  there ; 
had  she  followed  Hattersley  ? 

"  We  must  see  to  this,"  sud  Frauds  Delmey, 
with  a  melancholy  resolution.  ^'  But,  Andrew, 
my  dear  friend,  you  must  not  appear  in  it; 
it  will  only  aggravate  the  grief  and  shame 
of— of — the  Hinchliffes.  I  will  apprize  them 
myself.  Pursuit  of  that  villain  shall  take 
place.  Return  home — you  shall  soon  hear  from 
me." 

Andrew  gave  his  friend  one  long,  cordial 
shake  of  the  hand — ^bade  him  trust  in  Grod — 
and  turned  away.  Francis  Delmey  staggered 
OD  towards  the  house.  When  he  reached  it,  it 
was  some  time  before  he  could  gather  strength 
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to  enter — all  seemed  to  come  over  him  again 
with  a  fresh  bitterness  of  astonishment.  At 
length  he  went  in,  and  ascertaining  that  Mrs. 
Delmey  had  returned,  he  ordered  the  sleepy 
maid-servant  to  bed,  and  flung  himself  on  the 
sofa  in  the  sitting-room.  We  may  imagine 
what  were  the  wretched  man's  feelings.  He 
was  like  a  reptile  which  was  bruised  and 
smashed  in  every  part  of  its  substance.  There 
was  no  repose — ^no  enduring  the  very  quietness. 
He  arose  and  paced  the  room  till  the  day  began 
to  dawn,  and  the  swallow  gave  the  first  awak- 
ening twitter  on  the  chimney,  when  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  stables,  and  saddling  his  horse,  rode 
softly  out  of  the  back-yard. 

There  was  a  bridle-road  through  the  wood, 
and  his  state  of  mind  and  his  purpose  in- 
stinctively impelled  him  to  take  that,  rather 
than  the  carriage-road  to  the  Westwood  highway. 
He  had  not  proceeded  far,  however,  before  he 
perceived  something  occupying  the  path  before 
him.  The  high  trees,  which  spread  their 
swelling  bases  on  the  dry  turf  beneath,  also 
arched  the  way  overhead,  and  shut  out  much 
of  morning's  dawn.  But,  as  he  drew  near,  the 
object  became  conspicuous  enough.  It  was 
his  wife ! 
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Her  dress,  a  light  summer  dress,  of  thin 
azure  musUo,  was  the  same  which  Mrs.  Delmey 
had  worn  the  afternoon  before.  It  was  dear, 
too,  she  had  not  been  to  bed.  But  over  this 
light  and  now  crumpled  dress,  was  thrown  a 
dark  silk  doak,  and  a  handkerchief  was  tied 
over  her  head,  leaving  her  dustering  raven  locks 
hanging  loose  about  her  neck.  A  white  flower, 
which  she  had  worn  in  her  hair  the  previous 
evening,  was  there  still,  crushed  and  withered,  and 
added  to  the  haggard  and  death-pale  countenance 
an  additional  effect  of  misery  and  despab*. 

Francis  Ddmey  involuntarily  paused  before 
this  terrible  object  which  stopped  his  way.  He 
tried  to  speak,  but  no  word  came.  The  un- 
happy woman,  too,  seemed  assaying  to  articu- 
late something,  but  it  could  not  pass  her  livid 
and  quivering  lips.  At  length,  Delmey  said,  in 
a  husky  voice : 

"  Woman,  let  me  pass  1" 

"  No,  Delmey,  here  you  shall  not  pass, 
except  over  my  body.  I  know  what  you 
meditate.  You  are  proceeding  to  apprize  my 
rehtives  of  what  has  passed,  and  to  set  the  hell- 
hounds of  the  law  on — on — "  A  convulsion 
seemed  to  twitch  •  her  every  limb.  The  word 
came   not,   but   she   again   cried   out :    "  No, 
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never  1  Why  wiD  you  make  others  miserable  ? 
Let  them  be  1  Let  them  find  the  wretchedness, 
when  it  comes  of  course ;  but  that  should  not 
be  from  you.  They  have  sown  to  the  wind — 
they  must  reap  the  whirlwind;  but  for  you, 
Francis  Delmey,  I  demand  that  yon  go  back. 
That  you  give  me  back  all  that  you  can — my 
dowry — and  let  me  bury  the  shame  of  my 
blighted  attachment  where  no  friend  of  mine  shall 
ever  find  it.  There  is  law — take  that.  Take 
your  divorce.  I  will  think  you  just  It  is  only 
justice  to  me ;  but  give  me  my  own,  that  I  may 
Uve." 

"  But  will  you,  Elizabeth,  promise  me  that 
you  will  consent  to  live  in  this  country,  and  not 
fling  yourself  away  on  that  villain,  who  only  seeks 
you  to  spend  your  substance?  Is  it  possible 
that  you  can  love  such  a  wretch  ?" 

''Is  it  possible?  Do  I  love  him?  Ay, 
Francis  Delmey,  I  love  his  little  finger  more 
than  I  do  your  whole  body.  He  has  done 
wrong,  and  is  disgraced.  There  is  more  to 
forgive— he  needs  more  consolation." 

"Abandoned  woman  I"  exclaimed  Mr.  Delmey. 
"Never  will  I  consent  to  your  destruction — 
make  way  1" 

He  put  on  his  horse,  but  the  animal  reared, 
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and  when  agam  spurred,  shrunk  dside,  as  fearful 
of  treading  on  the  unhappy  woman.  At  the 
same  moment  Mrs.  Delmey,  drawing  a  pistol 
from  her  bosom,  exclaimed,  with  flashing  eyes 
and  a  desperate  mien :  "  Death  1  sooner  than 
you  shall  pass." 

She  aimed  the  weapon  at  his  head,  but  he 
calmly  rode  on,  saying : 

*' Death,  then!  what  good  can  my  life  do 
me!" 

The  tremblmg  steed  pushed  against  the  frantic 
woman,  but  she  did  not  fire.  The  heart  of 
the  woman  or  the  mother  was  too  strong. 
Her  whole  frame  seemed  twitched  by  spasms, 
her  arm  shook,  the  pistol  was  agitated  to  and 
fro,  but  was  never  discharged.  As  Delmey 
passed,  she  flung  down  the  weapon,  and  turning 
towards  him,  said : 

'*  Go  then ;  it  is  the  last  time  we  meet ;  and 
may  a  wife's  curse  go  with  you.  May  your  life 
be  as  miserable  as  mine ;  and  may  you  die  in 
a  ditch." 

Delmey,  as  if  frozen,  after  this  dreadful 
imprecation,  rode  on,  his  face  white  as  that 
of  a  corpse. 

Andrew  Harrison  was  a  horror-struck  spec- 
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tator  of  this  scene  amongst  the  trees  not  far  off. 
He  had  never  quitted  the  wood  during  that 
night.  As  Delmey  rode  forward  slowly,  he 
caught  a  sight  of  Andrew,  who  made  a  sign 
to  him  to  hasten,  and  as  Delmey  understood  it, 
that  he  would  himself  remain  there. 

Francis  Delmey  was  soon  riding  rapidly  on 
towards  the  county  town,  and  in  a  few  hours 
was  again  at  Fulbourne  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Coxe  Hinchliffe.  Neither  Mrs.  Delmey  nor 
Andrew  Harrison  were  anywhere  to  be  found. 
The  astonished  servants  said  that  Mrs.  Delmey 
had  ridden  towards  Westwood ;  and  while  the 
two  gentlemen  were  considering  what  was  best 
to  do,  a  messenger  on  horseback  came  hurrying 
in  with  a  note  from  Andrew  Harrison,  announcing 
that  Mrs.  Delmey  was  at  present  with  a  relative 
in  the  county  town,  and  that  he  hoped  to  have 
reached  them  with  that  intelligence  before  they 
had  quitted  it. 

Mr.  Coxe  Hinchliffe  now  took  measures  to 
prevent  Mrs.  Delmey's  flight  from  her  present 
retreat,  and  to  secure  the  fugitive  Hattersley. 
No  thought  was  now  entertained  by  him,  but 
of  securing  him,  and  letting  the  gallows 
terminate    his    plots    and    his    career.      The 
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most  Tigorous  and  unremitted  exertions  were 
made  to  that  end;  but  once  more  the  cul- 
prit escaped  and  was  on  his  way  across  the 
Atlantic. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

The  events  narrated  in  our  last  chapter,  and 
which  had  burst  forth  like  an  earthquake,  or  a 
volcano,  wider  the  feet  of  every  one  concerned, 
went  by  as  to  their  violence,  and  there  fell  on 
the  scene  an  outward  calm  or,  as  it  were,  a 
death  stillness.  True,  though  the  real  facts  never 
escaped  from  the  few  intrusted  with  them,  that 
is,  the  HinchlifFes,  Andrew  Harrison,  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Delmey  themselves,  there  were  many 
rumours,  and  many  strange  stories  running  to 
and  fro  around  Westwood.  All  that  was 
really  known,  however,  was  that  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Delmey  had  had  a  violent  quarrel,  and  that 
Mrs.  Delmey  was  gone  to  her  friends. 
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The  Hinchliffes  had  succeeded  ia  detaining 

Mrs.  Dehney  amongst  them.     Her  brother  and 

the  Major  together  did  all  in  their  power   to 

persuade  her  to  abandon  all  thoughts  of  a  man 

who  was  so  destitute  of  principle,  so  covered 

with  disgrace ;  and  whose  life,  should  he  ever 

dare  again    to   set   foot    on  English  ground, 

would  to  a  certainty  be  forfeited  with  ignominy. 

But  the  most  cogent  restraints  were  the  want 

of  funds,  and  the  watch  which  her  friends  kept 

over  her.     They  did  not  oppose  the  plan  of  a 

divorce,  nay,  they  promised  to  aid  in  it,  after 

the  birth  of  her  child,  if  she  then  wished  it. 

TTiere  was  no  charge  of  direct  breach  of  her 

matrimonial  faith,  no  suspicion  of  it,  beyond 

the  wild  scheme  of  a  divorce,  and  a  subsequent 

marriage  with  Hattersley;  but  there  could  be 

little  hope  that  Mr.  Delmey  could  ever  forget 

or  forgive  the  dreadful  things  which  had  been 

said  and  done.     The  avowal  of  preference  to 

his  rival,  and  a  deadly  weapon  aimed  at   his 

life  by  the  hands  of  both  the  unhappy  wife  and 

her  tempter,  were  circumstances  that  seemed 

to  leave  wounds  too  deep  for  any  healing  art — 

even  that  of  time. 

For  Mr.  Delmey  himself  little  was  seen  of 
him  for  many,  many  months  afterwards.     It 
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was  rumoured  that  he  had  left  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  was  residing  in  London  near  his 
sister.  It  was  more  generally  believed,  however, 
that  he  was  st91  at  home  hiding  his  miseries  in 
the  deepest  seclusion.  The  servants,  when 
asked,  replied  that  they  could  not  say  whether 
Mr.  Delmey  was  at  home  or  away ;  they  never 
saw  him.  Andrew  Harrison  managed  every* 
thii^,  both  in  the  house  and  the  estate ;  and  as 
to  Mrs.  Turton,  the  housekeeper,  you  might  as 
soon  hope  to  get  honey  out  of  a  hornet's  nest 
as  an  answer  on  the  question  from  her.  Her 
sharp  reply  was,  **  Pray,  let  people  mind  their 
own  business ;  ask  me  no  questions,  and  111  teO 
you  no  lies." 

For  the  rest,  both  the  Major  and  Mr.  Coxe 
Hinchliffe  were  seen  occasionally  riding  to  the 
house.  If  Mr.  Dehney  was  at  home,  it  was 
evident  that  they  and  he  were  still  on  friendly 
terms ;  if  he  were  not  there,  from  the  good 
understanding  which  obviously  existed  between 
Andrew  Harrison  and  them,  the  same  thing 
might  be  inferred. 

But  wherever  Francis  Delmey  might  be,  one 
thing  must  have  been  certain,  that  through  the 
long  period  of  six  months  during  which  no  one 
saw  him,  a  weight  of  misery  had  lain  upon 
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him  which  can  only  be  conceived  by  those  who 
possess  the  same  nervous  temperament,  and 
have  had  all  their  most  sacred  feelings  and 
hopes  equally  outraged. 

In  the  early  spring,  nearly  twelve  months 
from  his  ill-starred  marriage,  he  might  be  again 
seen  riding  over  his  estate,  but  shunning  obser- 
vation as  much  as  possible.  He  might  be 
observed  too,  in  the  dusk  of  evening  stealing 
into  Andrew  Harrison's  quiet  dwelling ;  and  the 
two  friends  were  now  again  occasionally  met  at 
night  on  the  way  towards  Fulboume,  but  it  was 
in  the  public  lane,  and  not  by  the  former 
fitvourite  walk  of  the  fields,  and  the  wood. 
Those  who  saw  him  were  startled  at  the  ravages 
which  misery  had  made  in  his  once  cheerful  and 
youthful  countenance ;  it  was  shrunk,  pale,  and 
melancholy.  There  was  a  hollowness  of  the 
eye,  and  dark  premature  lines  about  the  mouth 
that  told  sad  tales  of  woefiil  endurance.  None 
ventured  to  speak  to  him.  They  simply 
touched  their  hats,  and  passed  on  in  an 
awed  silence.  To  none  did  he  speak,  but 
expressed  his  recognition  by  a  short  quick 
nod.  It  was  evident  that  the  bolt  of  domestic 
calamity  had  fallen  on  him  with  its  wildest 
force. 
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About  the  same  time  that  Mr.  Dehney  began 
to  make  these  shy  and  stealthy  appearances  abroad 
again,  it  was  whispered  that  Mrs.  Delmey  had 
been  confined  of  a  boy.  But  time  went  on,  and 
there  was  no  longer  talk  of  a  divorce.  When 
the  Major  had  ventured  to  speak  of  Mrs. 
Delmey  to  her  husband,  he  listened  without 
visible  emotion,  far  less  with  bittemessr  On  a 
late  occasion,  he  observed  to  the  Major : 

''Mrs.  Dehney  is  not  the  only  one  who 
has  done  wrong.  We  are  all  to  blame,  my 
friend — ^very,  very  much  to  blame.  It  was  well 
to  preserve  her  from  the  arts  of  that  bad  msm ; 
but  was  it  weU  to  endeavour  to  urge  her  into  a 
union  contrary  to  her  feelings  ?  We  have  no 
right  to  force  the  human  heart  from  its  own 
volition.  Mrs.  Delmey  is  a  woman  of  vast 
passions,  and  the  recoil  has  been  in  proportion. 
It  has  threatened  to  destroy  all  around  it.  I  do 
not  want  to  blame  her  own  friends.  Major,  and 
excuse  myself.  I  ought  not  to  have  accepted 
her  hand  without  a  full  and  clear  understanding 
of  her  wishes,  and  the  condition  of  her  mind. 
We  have  all  been  punished :  let  us  endeavour  to 
be  just.  If  Mrs.  Delmey  shall  still  wish  for  a 
divorce  on  the  ground  of  incompatibility  of 
temper,  I  am  willing — but  I  do  not  urge  it. 
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But,  be  it  as  it  may,  I  am  prepared  in  any  case 
to  restore  her  dowry,  and  more;  or,  if  she 
desire  a  mere  separate  settlement,  it  shall  be 
made  satis&ctory  both  to  her  and  her  relations. 
The  child  shall  be  in  her  care,  under  your 
guardianship,  till  he  is  of  years  to  go  to  a  school, 
and  at  all  times  I  wish  her  to  have  free  access  to 
him." 

In  the  course  of  some  months,  this  conversa- 
tion was  communicated  to  Mrs.  Ddmey  by  her 
unde  the  Major,  and  she  was  asked  whether  she 
sdn  wished  for  a  divorce.  She  was  silent  for 
some  time.  The  calm  and  just  sentiments  of 
Mr.  Delmey  seemed  to  produce  their  effect  upon 
her.     At  length  she  replied : 

"  No ;  I  wish  for  no  divorce.  I  see  too  that 
I  have  been  very  wrong.  I  have  had  time  to 
reflect.  I  renounce — I  have  long  done  it — all 
further  thoughts  of  an  attachment  that  certainly 
is  not  for  my  good.  I  do  not  say  that  the 
feelings  which  youth  inspired  in  a  very  vehe- 
ment and  unbroken  nature  are  wholly  eradicated, 
but  I  shall  make  it  my  business  to  eradicate 
them.  But,  above  all,  I  wish  no  stigma,  or 
shadow  of  stigma,  to  rest  upon  my  boy.  I 
would  have  no  shadow  thrown  across  his  path 
further  than  what  is  inevitable  from  the  past — 
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no  bar  to  the  enjoyment  of  his  property,  even 
from  his  boyhood.  The  rest  I  leave  to  you  and 
my  brother.  Make  what  arrangements  for  my 
income  you  please." 

These  words  being  reported  to  Mr.  Delmey, 
seemed  to  give  him  satisfaction.  They  appeared 
to  argue  a  more  reasonable  mind  in  Mrs.  Delmey. 
He  had  evidently  had  similar  thoughts  regarding 
the  position  of  his  son.  The  yearly  allowance 
which  he  was  to  make  her  was  settled  by  her 
own  friendsy  and  she  continued  to  reside  amongst 
them. 

The  impetuous  affections  of  Mrs.  Delmey 
were  now  all  concentrated  on  her  child.  Her 
passionate  attachment  to  it  was  more  like  a 
frenzy,  than  the  deep  and  happy  love  of  a 
mother.  Her  devotion  to  it  was  incessant  and 
feverish.  She  lived  for  it,  and  it  alone ;  night 
and  day,  she  rarely  suffered  it  out  of  her  sight ; 
and  there  were  times  when  the  violence  of  her 
emotions  and  of  her  caresses  seemed  to  partake 
rather  of  madness  than  anything  else.  But  it 
was  nearly  twelve  months  before  Mr.  Delmey 
saw  the  boy.  He  avoided  the  coxmty  town  as 
he  would  have  avoided  a  upas-tree,  lest  he 
should  encounter  his  wife  in  the  streets.  At 
length,  however,  the  child  was  brought  to  him 
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at  Mr.  Coxe  Hinchliffe'S)  and  the  emotions  of 
the  fether  were  too  deep  to  be  altogether  de- 
lightful He  looked,  indeed,  on  the  fine, 
handsome  lad,  blooming  with  fresh  health,  and 
he  covered  him  with  caresses.  But  there  were 
the  dark  eyes,  the  fast-darkening  hair  of  the 
mother,  which  forced  bitter  tears  from  his 
heart.  Onoe  seen,  however,  there  was  a  warm 
desire  for  the  renewal  of  the  interview.  Mr. 
Delmey  ventured  to  the  town  oflener,  taking 
such  a  circuit  there  as  he  deemed  most  likely  to 
spare  him  an  encounter  with  Mrs.  Delmey,  and 
he  carried  the  child  presents  of  toys,  which  he 
saw  him  take  and  use  with  delight.  In  the 
course  of  the  summer  he  chanced,  however,  to 
meet  Mrs.  Dehney  in  the  public  street,  and, 
though  it  was  a  violent  shock  to  them  both, 
Mr.  Dekney,  though  pale  as  death,  did  not  fail 
respectfully  to  bow  to  his  wife,  nor  she  to  return 
the  passing  recognition,  though  with  evident 
agitation. 

From  this  time  the  way  was  made  easier  to 
all  parties.  Mr.  Delmey  met  Mrs.  Delmey 
abroad  without  much  outward  sign  of  agitation, 
and  occasionally  found  himself  in  the  same  room 
with  her  at  her  brother*s  or  her  imde's,  the 
Mayor's.     Awkward  as  these  meetings  at  first 
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were,  the  knowledge  of  the  justice  done  by  each 
party  to  the  other  went  a  long  way  to  smoothe 
down  the  difficulty,  and  at  length  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Delmey  might  be  found  conversing  together  on 
matters  connected  with  their  son,  with  all 
apparent  equanimity  and  ordinary  coiu'teousness. 

Had  it  depended  on  Mr.  Delmey  this  discreet 
basis  of  their  intercourse  might  have  continued 
for  the  remainder  of  their  lives.  He  was  satis- 
fied to  see  his  son  at  pleasure,  and  he  had 
devoted  himself  with  so  much  ardour  to  his 
love  of  literature  and  religion,  that  his  days 
flowed  on  in  a  calm,  deep  tide  of  intellectual 
enjoyment,  almost  unconscious  of  a  void.  His 
friend  Andrew's  fireside  was  as  quiet  and  as 
much  enjoyed  as  ever.  He  hurried  thither  to 
read  anything  that  had  delighted  himself.  He 
still  paid  his  visits  duly  to  the  old  Vicar,  and 
found  companionship  in  the  Curate  of  the  time 
who  found  also  a  hospitable  house  at  Fulboume. 
For  the  rest,  his  farming  duties  and  field  sports 
filled  up  the  round  of  his  year. 

But  hardly  had  two  years  passed  over  when 
Mrs.  Delmey  was  seized  with  one  of  her  head- 
strong caprices.  She  was  wearied  of  the  town 
— she  said  she  desired  her  son  to  enjoy  flowers, 
and  the  fresh  air  and  food  of  the  country,  and 
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she  was  resolved  that  he  should  forthwith  enjoy 
his  own  heritage.  To  the  consternation  of  Mr. 
Dehney,  therdbre,  she  drove  up  to  the  door  of 
Fulboume  in  a  chaise,  and  announced  that  she 
was  come  to  take  up  her  residence  there.  She 
did  not  desire,  she  said,  to  interrupt  the  domestic 
or  studious  habits  of  Mr.  Delmey,  he  could 
pursue  his  own  way,  and  maintain  the  inviola- 
bility of  his  own  library,  but  she  saw  no  reason 
why  two  people,  who,  she  believed,  entertained 
no  ill-will  against  each  other,  should  not  meet 
at  the  same  table,  and  in  the  same  walks,  for 
the  mutual  enjoyment  and  benefit  of  their 
chfld.  It  was  in  vain  that  Mr.  Delmey  re- 
monstrated and  entreated,  evidently  shrinking 
from  the  memory  of  the  former  explosion — 
oflFering  to  locate  her  anywhere  near  so  that 
their  son  should  enjoy  every  advantage  of  the 
country,  and  daily  walks,  if  desired  on  the  pro- 
perty. It  was  in  vain,  Mrs.  Delmey  with  a 
firmness  and  decision  against  which  all  argu- 
ments fell  fiiiitless,  dedared  her  right,  and  her 
win  to  be  there — in  her  own  natural  home,  and 
the  home  of  her  child. 

Mr.  Delmey  retired  from  the  conflict,  seri- 
ously contemplating  a  flight  himself.     But   a 
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very  little  reflection  showed  him  the  mischievous 
consequences  of  such  a  step ;  and  avoiding  Mrs. 
Delmey  as  much  as  possible,  he  determined  to 
retain  the  possession  of  his  own  house  and  estate. 
No  sooner  did  Mrs.  Delmey's  own  relatives 
ascertain  this  singular  movement,  than  the 
Major  and  Mrs.  Delmey's  brother  hurried  over 
to  induce  her  to  quit  the  place,  and  return  to 
her  old  lodgings.  It  was  perfectly  ineffectual. 
There  she  was,  and  there  she  avowed  her  deter- 
mination to  remain.  She  disclaimed  any  wish 
of  annoyance  to  Mr.  Delmey ;  on  the  contrary, 
asserting  that  she  was  prepared  to  add  to  his 
comfort  by  maintaining  his  home  in  order  and 
good  housekeeping.  Her  friends  could  only 
lament  to  Mr.  Delmey  their  inability  to  induce 
her  to  return,  and  withdrew,  leaving  him  to  his 
irritatmg  position. 

For  months  Francis  Delmey  kept  his  own 
reading-room,  took  his  meals  there,  and  spent 
the  remainder  of  his  time  on  his  land  or  amongst 
his  friends.  He  made  no  further  remonstrance, 
much  less  recrimination.  He  knew  that  the  will 
of  Mrs.  Delmey  was  like  a  granite  rock.  He, 
moreover,  found  his  house  admirably  kept,  and  the 
order  and  agreeableness  of  it  greatly  augmented. 
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He  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his  child  as 
much  as  he  liked,  and  began  to  carry  him  out 
to  the  fields  before  him  on  his  horse.  The 
duld's  joy  in  everything  won  wonderfully  on 
the  Other's  heart,  and  very  soon  its  strong 
attachment  to  him,  being  delighted  to  be  with 
him,  reconciled  him  still  more  to  the  state  of 
things. 

Being  courteously  invited  by  Mrs.  Delmey  on 
one  occasion  to  sit  down  with  them  to  breakfast, 
as  he  came  in  with  the  boy  in  his  arms  from  the 
garden,  he  at  once  complied,  and  sat  with  the 
child  on  his  knee  all  the  time.  From  this  time 
forward  the  ostensible  union  of  the  family  was 
established.  There  was  one  table,  and  one 
general  intercourse.  Friends  and  visitors  came, 
and  found  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Delmey  amongst 
them,  certainly  without  any  professions  of  con- 
jugal affection,  but  with  courtesy  and  outward 
respect. 

This  state  of  things  had  continued  about  a 
year  when  the  child,  who  by  this  time  had 
wound  himself  firmly  roimd  the  father's  heart, 
was  taken  ill.  A  violent  inflammation  of  the 
luDgs  made  such  rapid  progress  that  the  doctor 
soon  put  on  a  serious  air.  The  alarmed  parents 
called  in  a  physician  from  the  county  town. 
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Everything  was  done  which  two  experienced 
heads  could  suggest  to  arrest  the  evil,  but,  to 
the  consternation  of  the  parents,  the  medical 
men,  after  a  long  private  consultation,  announced 
that  they  entertained  serious  fears  of  the  boy's 
life.  They  apprehended  that  some  sudden  ex- 
posure to  cold  had  given  such  deep  root  to  the 
complaint,  that  it  might  exhaust  his  vital  powers, 
spite  of  their  daily  and  nightly  exertions  to  save 
him.  We  may  imagine  the  terror  and  grief  of 
the  parents.  Mr.  Delmey  hung  over  the  little 
sufferer  with  a  look  of  unutterable  anguish, 
as  if  the  last  tie  to  the  earth  was  being  rent 
asunder. 

The  grief  of  Mrs.  Delmey  was  in  accordance 
with  the  violence  of  her  nature.  She  went  into 
such  impetuous  paroxysms  of  passion  and  vio- 
lence as  astonished  the  doctors;  insisted  that 
they  could,  should,  and  must  save  the  child. 
"  What  were  they  good  for — what  was  the  use 
of  medicine,  if  it  could  not  save  a  healthy  child 
like  that  ?" 

The  physician  patiently  replied,  that  they 
would  undertake  to  do  all  that  human  science 
could  do,  but  that  they  did  not  pretend  to 
occupy  the  place  of  God.  His  will  must  be 
done.     They  would,  he  assured  her,  exert  every 
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means,  and  that  while  there  was  life  there  was 
hope ;  but  he  took  a  piece  of  thin  writing- 
paper,  and  dropping  a  drop  of  oil  on  it  — 
"  It  is  thus,  Madam/'  said  the  mild  and  gen- 
tlemanly man,  *'  that  the  inflammation  runs 
over  the  tender  lungs  of  the  dear  child.  It 
is  80  rapid  that  it  demands  watching  every 
minute.  And  every  moment  we  will  watch  it 
tin  we  can  see  the  result." 

The  afflicted  and  confounded  mother  flung 
herself  on  her  knees  by  the  panting  child,  on 
whose  little  side  a  host  of  leeches  were  busily  at 
work,  and  began  a  violent  lamentation,  that 
startled  the  little  patient,  and  compelled  the 
physician  to  say  that,  if  she  did  not  at  once 
restnun  herself,  no  power  on  earth  could  save 
the  boy.  Mrs.  Delmey  sprung  away,  and, 
flinging  ,herself  on  the  floor  of  her  own  room, 
beat  the  groimd  with  her  hands  and  her  head 
frantically,  and  called  vehemently  on  God  to 
save  the  child — to  pardon  her  deadly  sins,  to 
which  she  attributed  this  visitation — to  forgive 
her  having  aimed  a  weapon  at  the  father  of  the 
babe,  and  to  punish  her  some  other  way — ^but 
to  save  this,  their  only  child. 

Having  somewhat  relieved  her  feelings  by 
this  outburst,  she  returned  to  the  side  of  the 
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little  sufferer,  and,  with  stoical  command  of  her 
wretchedness,  watched  and  tended  the  child, 
following  the  minutest  directions  of  the  medical 
men,  and  preparing  with  her  own  hands  every- 
thing ordered  by  them  to  assist  their  remedies. 
There  were  days  and  nights  of  dreadful  suspense 
still  to  be  endured. 

At  length,  one  day  as  the  light  of  morning 
was  breaking  palely  on  the  sick  room,  the  two 
medical  men  withdrew  to  a  consultation,  and 
calling  for  Mr.  Delmey,  informed  him  that  they 
had  done  all  they  could — they  had  now  aban- 
doned  nearly  all  hope  of  saving  the  child's  life. 
Mr.  Delmey,  struck  as  by  a  violent  and  crushing 
power,  and  feeling  the  stroke  like  a  death-chill 
through  heart  and  soul,  and  limb,  yet  said 
meekly :  "  The  will  of  God  be  done  1  But  poor 
Elizabeth,  what  will  become  of  her  ?" 

'^  You  must  do  all  you  can  to  persuade  her 
to  resignation  and  endurance,  violent  as  is  her 
nature ;  she  can  endure  much,  but  impress  on 
her  that  the  sole  hope  for  the  child  lies  in  her 
being  calm  and  still." 

With  this  the  two  gentlemen  silently  with- 

» 

drew ;  and  Mr.  Delmey  felt,  as  they  closed  the 
door,  as  if  they  had  left  the  sentence  of  death 
behind  them.     Mrs.  Delmey  met  him  in  the 
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passage,  and  demanded  what  the  doctors  said. 
He  was  sflent  a  moment,  and  the  quick  feelings 
of  the  mother  leapt  to  the  fatal  conclusion. 
"  Oh,  God !"  she  exclaimed,  "  they  have  given 
him  up!  Tell  me  at  once,  Dehney — I  will 
know !" 

"  They  give  little  hope,*'  replied  Francis 
Ddmey;  ''  but  that  little,  as  they  said,  lies  in  your 
command  of  yoiu*  feelings,  and  in  your  stillness 
and  patience." 

Mrs.  Delmey  stood  still  and  death-like  as  a 
stone ;  then  suddenly  hurrying  away,  Mr.  Delmey 
followed  her,  lest  she  should  give  way  to  some 
&tal  extravagance  of  feeling,  in  the  presence  of 
the  child.  She  had  reached  the  side  of  its 
little  couch,  and  already  on  her  knees,  with 
hands  clasped,  as  with  an  iron  force,  and  a 
face  of  ghastly  fixedness,  was  gazing  on  the 
equally  pale  face  of  the  apparently  unconscious 
little  boy.  Mr.  Delmey  knelt  beside  her,  and 
contemplated  the  shrunk  and  corpse-like  features 
of  the  child  that  he  deemed  had  only  a  few 
hours  remaining  of  this  human  life.  While  he 
inwardly  prayed,  that  if  possible  this  cup  might 
pass  from  him,  Mrs.  Delmey  suddenly  exclaimed, 
in  an  agonized  tone  : 

"  Great  God!  forgive  me,  forgive  me,  wretched, 
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passionate  creature  1  Punish  me  some  odier 
way.  I  dared  to  lift  my  hand  against  the  father, 
in  the  fnry  of  an  exasperated  soul,  and  now  thou 
snatchedst  away  the  child !  Great  God !  forgive ! 
forgive  1  I  ahhor  myself  in  dust  and  ashes! 
I  ask  not  to  he  spared  punishment,  but  to  be 
spared  this  pimishment  1" 

Mr.  Delmey  put  his  arm  round  the  trembling 
woman,  and  said,  a£fectionately : 

"  May  God  forgive  you,  Elizabeth,  as  I  have 
long  done.  May  He  hear  your  prayer,  for  both 
our  sakes,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  dear  child." 

Elizabeth  Delmey  turned  with  a  look  of  as- 
tonishment on  her  husband,  who  kissed  her 
cheek,  and  said : 

"  Let  all  be  forgotten,  Elizabeth,  over  the  bed 
of  this  precious  child." 

Mrs.  Delmey  burst  into  a  passion  of  tears, 
and,  lifting  her  clasped  hands,  exclaimed : 

"  He  has  forgiven  me !  Thou,  God,  wilt  not 
refuse  to  forgive !  No !  no  !  Thou  wilt  leave 
us  yet  this  dear,  suffering  child." 

At  this  moment  the  child,  who  had  lain  for 
some  hours  as  in  a  state  of  unconsciousness, 
suddenly  opening  its  eyes,  said : 

"Don't  cry  so,  mama;  don't  cry  so,  papa. 
Take  me  down  stairs." 
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"Let  him  go  down!  What  matters  it?" 
ezdaimed  the  excited  mother.  And  Mr.  Del- 
mejr,  putting  his  arms  under  the  little  mattrass 
on  which  he  lay,  carried  the  child  down  stairs. 
He  was  afraid  that  he  could  not  go  softly  enough 
to  prevent  giving  him  pain,  but  the  child  did 
not  move ;  and  as  they  reached  the  foot  of  the 
stairs,  and  Mr.  Delmey  would  have  turned  into 
the  sitting-room,  the  child  said :  "  Out — out — 
garden."  The  watchful  mother  unhesitatingly 
opened  the  door,  and  the  half-frightened  father 
saw  the  little  patient,  on  whom  it  had  been  the 
care  of  every  one  to  prevent  anything  like  a 
cold  air  blowing,  now  fairly  in  the  open  air. 
But  it  was  a  warm,  beautiful  May  morning; 
and  the  child,  lying  with  its  eyes  shut,  said : 
"Sweet,  very  sweet — ^I  like  it.  Water — give 
me  water." 

The  mother  darted  away,  and  brought  some 
new  milk,  which  the  little  creature  drank,  and 
then  slept.  He  was  then  carried  in,  and  laid 
on  the  sofa.  The  crisis  was  come.  From  that 
hour  the  chQd  began  to  recover,  and  soon, 
though  wan  and  wasted,  and  with  features 
changed  from  their  plump  and  in&ntine  round- 
ness to  those  of  a  sharp-looking  and  thought- 
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fill  child,  might  be  seen  carried  on  the  failier's 
arm,  through  the  flowery  fields,  listening  once 
more  to  the  birds,  and  watching  the  butterflies 
and  bees. 

From  this  period  the  entire  breach  in  the 
Delmey  family  appeared  healed.  Mrs.  Dekney, 
as  if  truly  penitent  and  grateful  for  the  recovered 
child,  restrained  the  violence  of  her  passions, 
and  exhibited  genuine  respect,  mingled  with 
something  like  affection  for  her  husband.  Her 
disposition  to  command  appeared  to  indulge  itsdf 
in  the  household  and  even  in  the  farm  manage- 
ment. By  degrees,  she  seemed  to  have  assumed 
almost  entire  authority  in  such  things,  but  with- 
out clashing  with  Mr.  Delmey,  or  contradicting 
his  orders.  Another  year  brought  them  another 
son,  who  was  named  Anthony ;  the  elder  one, 
whose  name  we  have  not  yet  noted,  being  Hinch- 
liffe,  called,  in  somewhat  of  sdf-will  and  anta- 
gonism, after  her  own  family  at  the  time. 

A  new  li^c  seemed  to  have  dawned  on  the 
family  of  Fulbourne.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Delmey 
continued  to  lead  an  apparently  cordial  and 
accordant  life.  Her  friends,  and  especially  her 
brother  Coxe  and  the  Major,  were  fi^uent 
visitors,  and  all  the  past  clouds  seemed  blown 
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away  for  ever.  Mr.  Delmey  enjoyed  his  books, 
his  walks,  and  his  friend  Andrew  Harrison. 
Asdrew  might  even  occasionally  be  seen  at  Ful- 
bourne,  and  was  treated  with  perfect  affability  by 
Mrs.  Delmey.  Little  Hinchliffe  was  Mr.  Del- 
mey's  constant  companion  out  in  the  fields,  and 
was  often  carried  on  his  back  in  his  walks  to 
Lerk,  where  John  Harrison,  now  a  great  boy, 
showed  him  the  wonders  of  tops,  and  marbles, 
and  mousetraps,  and  coils  of  rope,  which  formed 
part  and  parcel  of  the  stock  of  the  shop. 

Who  oonld  have  anticipated  that  this  state  of 
calm  and  comfort  at  Fulboume  should  be  broken 
op  by  an  event  which,  of  all  others,  seemed 
calculated  to  give  an  additional  strength  to  it: — 
tiie  birth  of  a  daughter?  But  so  it  was. 
About  two  years  later  than  her  brother  Anthony, 
and  six  than  her  brother  Hmchliffe,  a  little,  fair- 
baired  girl  appeared  upon  the  scene,  to  whom 
the  name  of  Grace  was  assigned.  But  never 
was  less  grace  manifested  by  a  mother  towards  a 
diild  than  was  shown  by  Mrs.  Delmey  to  this 
little  daughter.  Her  affection  for  her  two  boys 
was  unboui^ded.  It  had  all  the  passionate  ex- 
travagance of  her  character.  Her  pride  in  her 
two  handsome  boys  was  immense.  Her  indul- 
gence was  perpetual  and  exhaustless.  Her  very  life 
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seemed  bound  up  in  them ;  but,  from  the  hour 
of  her  birth,  her  daughter  seemed  to  excite  in 
her  an  actual  aversion.  Never  did  she  manifest 
the  slightest  touch  of  tenderness  or  affection  for 
her.  She  shortened  the  usual  period  of  her 
nursing  in  her  case,  and  turned  her  over  to  a 
female  servant.  The  remonstrances  which  Mr. 
Delmey  was  compelled  to  make  on  account  of 
her  want  of  affection  for  the  child,  seemed  only 
to  bring  back  her  old  moodiness  and  fitfulness. 
A  spirit  of  discontent  and  growing  violence 
became  again  visible  in  her.  She  grew  imperi- 
ous in  her  commands  to  the  servants — ^wayward 
in  her  conduct  to  Mr.  Delmey,  and  still  more 
passionate  and  boisterous  in  her  manifestation  of 
the  most  excessive  fondness  for  her  two  boys. 
She  seemed  alike  insensible  to  pain  in  herself,  or 
in  others,  and  both  servants  and  visitors  often 
stood  astonished  at  her  more  than  Indian  mas- 
tership over  all  evidence  of  suffering.  On  one 
occasion,  scolding  the  housemaid  for  not 
scoxuing  a  floor  to  her  mind — she  seized  the 
bucket  and  scrubbing-brush  to  give  her  a  prac- 
tical lesson,  and,  going  to  the  boiler  to  procure 
hot  water,  the  iron  lid  fell,  and  actually  crushed 
her  thumb  as  it  rested  on  the  boiler-edge.  The 
blood   spun   from    beneath    the   flattened   and 
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blackened  naQ,  the  thumb  instantly  swdled  and 
blackened ;  but,  without  pausing  in  her  lecture 
or  her  labour,  she  went  on  without  a  wince  or  a 
groan,  pushed  aside  the  servant,  who  would  have 
again  relieved  her  from  the  affair  to  attend  to 
her  hurt,  and  went  through  the  whole  operation 
of  scouring  the  floor  as  if  not  a  nerve  had  been 
jarred.  The  indifference  which  she  thus  mani- 
fested in  herself,  she  manifested  in  the  case  of 
others,  and  bound  up  desperate  woimds  received 
by  the  men  in  the  course  of  their  labours,  as  if 
they  were  attended  by  neither  suffering  nor  blood. 
No  one  saw  these  instances  of  firmness  or  cal- 
lousness of  nerve  without  wonder,  but  all  started 
as  they  again  heard  that  peculiar  laugh  which 
had  ceased  since  the  unhappy  time  when  Mrs. 
Debney  quitted  Fulboume  for  a  season. 

There  were  not  wanting  those  who  surmised 
that  Mrs.  Delmey  had  again  received  news  of  the 
unfortunate  Hattersley  from  beyond  the  Atlantic ; 
that  he  had  been  importuning  her  for  money,  or 
something  of  the  kind.  It  was  rumoiu*ed  that 
he  was  leading  a  strange  life  amid  the  troubles 
that  were  now  breaking  out  in  that  country,  and 
that  Mrs.  Delmey  had  more  than  once  complied 
with  his  demands.  Be  that  as  it  may,  some 
inauspicious  drcumstance  coincident  with  the 
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birth  of  poor  Grace  Delmey,  seemed  to  make 
Mrs.  Delmey  cast  into  oblivion  all  her  better 
feelings  and  resolves.  The  old  woman — ^the  old, 
desperate,  and  defiant  spirit,  seemed  to  assume  the 
tyranny  over  her  once  more,  and  no  trivial  portion 
of  it  fell  on  her  unhappy  child.  She  even  declared 
more  than  once  or  twice,  that  she  hated  it  for  its 
likeness  to  its  father.  In  such  circumstaDces 
did  Grace  Delmey,  now  Mrs.  Dorrington  of  the 
Dene,  commence  her  life  on  the  earth. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Grace  Delmey  was  a  fair,  delicate  child, 
with  large,  blue  eyes,  clear  and  brilliant  as  the 
heaven  above  her.  There  was  a  winning  gentle- 
ness about  her  that  seemed  made  to  draw  all 
hearts  towards  her ;  but,  from  some  unexplained 
cause,  it  never  drew  that  of  her  mother.  The 
unnatural  dislike  on  her  part  only  called  forth  a 
more  tender  sympathy  on  that  of  Mr.  Delmey. 
From  the  very  birth  of  this  little  daughter,  he 
seemed  to  cherish  a  peculiar  affection  for  it. 
Many  a  rude  push,  or  hard  knock  and  slap,  the 
poor  child,  even  in  early  infancy,  received  from 
the  hands  of  its  mother,  who  at  the  same  time 
was  lavishing  the  most  extravagant  fondness  on 
its  two  brothers. 
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These  only  called  forth  cries  of  pain  and 
astonishment  in  the  child  when  it  was  too  young 
to  comprehend  any  singularity  in  the  case. 
But  it  habitually  acquired  a  habit  of  shrinking 
from  its  mother,  and  creeping  towards  its  &ther 
for  protection  and  indulgence.  The  indignation 
of  Mr.  Delmey  gradually  drew  more  and  more 
his  attentions  from  his  two  boys,  and  concen- 
trated them  on  the  little  girl ;  so  that  by  the 
time  she  was  five  years  old,  she  was  become 
his  constant  companion. 

Meantime,  the  two  boys  were  growing  into 
great  lads,  and  were  sent  daily  to  Westwood  to 
school;  but  during  their  play-hours  they  had 
their  ponies  to  ride,  and  all  kinds  of  playthings 
which  could  be  had.  The  mother,  who  never 
purchased  even  a  battledoor  and  shuttlecock  for 
the  daughter,  lavished  all  kinds  of  things,  in- 
cluding sweetmeats,  on  the  lads.  The  boys 
showed  no  want  of  affection  for  their  sister,  but 
often  admitted  her  to  their  sports,  and  even 
occasionally  indignantly  interposed  against  what 
seemed  to  them  the  strange  injustice  of  their 
mother ;  but  they  were  still  growing  masterful 
and  dictatorial,  and  little  Grace  was  often  obliged 
to  retire  to  the  quiet  room  of  her  father,  and  sit 
near  him  jwjrfp  g  hook.    He  was  her  schoolmaster. 
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Thus  more  and  more  the  strong  attachment 
between  the  father  and  daughter  grew.  She  went, 
holding  by  his  hand,  through  the  fields  with 
him ;  she  assisted  him  for  hours  in  a  garden 
which  he  had  at  some  distance,  surrounded  by  a 
lofty,  thick  hedge,  and  possessing  a  shady  old 
laurel  arbour,  carrying  him  plants  and  pots,  and 
fishing  toob  as  he  wanted  them. 

Oh !  very  happy  were  the  hours  that  father 
and  daughter  thus  spent  together,  though  often 
would  a  sigh  escape  from  his  heart,  as  he 
reflected  on  the  strange  absence  of  affection 
towards  this  dear  child  in  the  maternal  heart ; 
and  as  he  heard  the  two  boys  shouting,  and  often 
gaDopping  past  in  their  strong  and  eager  amuse- 
ments,  the  want  of  general  unity  in  the  family, 
the  headstrong  and  unbroken  habits  which, 
spite  of  all  that  he  could  do,  were  growing  up 
in  these  two  boys,  and  the  increasing  assiunp- 
tion  of  unquestioned  rule  in  Mrs.  Delmey — to 
oppose  which  only  was  to  awake  a  series  of 
storms,  and  scenes  of  violence — ^gave  many  a 
train  of  melancholy  thought  to  Francis  Delmey. 

The  growing  stature  and  imfolding  beauty  of 
Grace  Delmey,  it  might  have  been  supposed, 
would  at  length  attract  the  mother's  eye,  and 
a?mke  in  her  mind  some  germs  of  natural  pride. 
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Grace,  at  the  age  of  seven  years,  was  as  lovely  a 
thing  as  sun  could  shine  upon.  Her  form  was 
light,  agile,  and  beautiful.  Her  complexion  was 
extremely  fair,  and  her  hair,  rich  and  abundant, 
was  darkened  already  to  a  glossy  brown,  while 
the  azure  deamess  of  her  eyes  gave  an  expression 
to  her  face  that  spoke  at  once  of  deep  affections, 
and  a  very  gentle  nature.  Many  a  tear  had 
those  eyes  shed  in  bitter  wonder  over  her  mother's 
unkindness  to  her.  She  had  often,  weeping, 
asked  her  father  how  it  was  that  he  was  so 
affectionate  to  her,  and  that  her  mother  only 
loved,  and  said  that  she  only  could  love,  her 
boys  ? 

"  Dear  child !"  Mr.  Delmey  would  say, 
addressing  her  in  the  simple  idiom  of  poetry 
and  of  the  Scriptures  which  he  always  used 
towards  her,  as  if  in  his  intercourse  with  her 
all  the  tenderness  of  his  being  was  called 
forth :  'Mt  is  a  wonderful  and  sad  thing. 
God  only  knows  whence  it  comes.  But  thy 
mother  had  deep  troubles  in  her  youth,  and  she 
has  strange  feelings.  Don't  let  it  trouble  thee 
too  much,  dear  child.  I  will  love  thee  two-fold. 
I  will  love  thee  for  both ;  and  we  will  pray  to 
God  to  open  thy  mother's  heart  more  and  more 
to  both  of  us.      And  never  let  us  think  hardly 
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of  thy  mother,  dear  Grace ;  let  us  love  her,  and 
foi^give  her  any  harshness;  and  in  time,  God 
knows,  but  she  may  come  to  see  di£ferently/' 

And  wonderful  was  the  patience  which  Grace 
displayed  towards  that  strange  mother.  Some- 
times, as  the  gentle  girl  was  sitting  with  her 
needle  or  her  book,  Mrs.  Delmey,  suddenly 
passing,  would  strike  her  with  the  back  of  her 
hands  on  her  lips,  saying : 

"  Ha !  that  is  just  the  way  your  father  sets 
his  lips  over  his  stupid  books  !  Have  done 
with  it,  and  look  like  other  people." 

The  tears  of  anguish  would  start  from  the 
poor  child's  eyes,  and  for  a  few  moments  she 
would  give  way  to  a  great  bitterness  of  grief ; 
but  anon  she  would  wipe  o£f  her  tears,  and  seek 
to  solace  herself  by  her  father's  side,  without  a 
complaint ;  and  never  omit,  on  any  occasion,  an 
endeavour  to  perform  for  her  mother  the  little 
offices  that  were  in  her  power. 

Sad  was  that  experience  for  a  heart  like  that 
of  Grace  Delmey,  which  longed  to  love  every- 
thing, and  especially  her  mother.  But  beautiful 
were  her  experiences  of  opening  life  which  she 
gathered  by  the  side  of  her  father.  To  her  he 
was  the  power  which  opened  all  the  wonder,  of 
creation,  and  the  hopes  of  still  more  beautiful 
life  than  the  present.     He  read  to  her  the  stories 
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of  the  Bible — all  the  beautiful  narratives  of  the 
young  world— the  wonderful  history  of  the  people 
chosen  to  keep  alive  the  true  faith — the  sublime 
deeds  of  prophets  and  sainted  kings— and  then 
the  heavenly  tale  of  the  coming  of  the  Messiah. 
She  heard  the  angels  singing  in  the  fields  of 
Bethlehem — saw  the  young  Messiah  walking  in 
his  solemn  beauty,  musing  on  His  great  mission 
ere  it  yet  were  time  to  enter  upon  it — saw  Him 
go  forth  at  length,  to  collect  His  disciples,  to  per- 
form miracles,  to  die,  and  ascend  into  the  beau* 
tiful  heavens  to  the  great  and  living  God.  From 
him  she  heard  of  martyrs  and  their  marvellous 
endurance,  and  listened  to  poetry,  which  he 
repeated  or  read  aloud  by  the  fireside,  of  the 
grave  and  good  Andrew  Harrison.  There  were 
lines  like  the  ''  Litanie  to  the  Holy  Spirit,"  of 
Herrick,  which  were  imprinted  by  the  sad  yet 
musical  voice  of  her  father  as  firmly  in  her 
memory  as  life  itself  in  her  heart. 

In  the  time  of  mj  distresses 
When  temptations  me  oppresse. 
And  when  I  my  sins  confesse. 

Sweet  Spirit,  comfort  me ! 

When  I  lie  within  my  bed. 
Sick  in  heart*  and  sick  in  head, 
And  with  doubts  discomforted. 

Sweet  Spirit,  comfort  me ! 
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When  the  house  doth  sigh  and  weep, 
And  the  world  is  drowned  in  sleep, 
Yet  mine  eyes  the  watch  do  keep. 

Sweet  Spirit,  comfort  me ! 

When  the  passing-bell  doth  toll, 
And  the  furies,  in  a  shole. 
Come  to  fright  a  parting  soule, 

Sweet  Spirit,  comfort  me ! 

When  the  priest  his  last  hath  praid. 
And  I  nod  to  what  is  said — 
'Cause  mj  speech  is  now  decaid — 

Sweet  Spirit,  comfort  me ! 

When  the  tempter  me  pursu'th. 
With  the  sins  of  all  my  youth. 
And  halfe  damns  me  with  untruth, 

Sweet  Spirit,  comfort  me ! 

When  the  judgment  is  revealed. 
And  that  opened  which  was  sealed, 
When  to  Thee  I  have  appealed. 

Sweet  Spirit,  comfort  me ! 

In  still  later  years,  when  she  heard  him 
dianting  these  lines  to  himself,  she  involuntarily 
joined  in  the  prayer,  for  she  knew  that  some 
sorrow  lay  heavy  on  him. 

But  now,  he  could  wander  with  her  through 
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wood  and  dell ;  and  on  some  flowery  bank,  the 
birds  singing  around,  and  sweet  waters  lapsing 
at  their  feet,  he  would  read  some  splendid  passage 
from  his  favourite  Milton,  or  some  grave  essay 
from  the  ''  Spectator,"  such  as  that  sublime  one 
on  "  The  Starry  Heavens,"  in  which  Addison 
dilates  so  nobly  on  the  words  of  David :  "  Lord, 
what  is  man  that  Thou  art  mindful  of  him, 
or  the  son  of  man  that  Thou  visitest  him;" 
and  when  the  sweet  child  would  ask :  "  And 
does  God  visit  us,  dear  papa  ?  Does  He  walk 
amongst  these  beautiful  trees  as  He  did  in  the 
Garden  of  Eden  ?"  he  would  reply :  "  Yes,  my 
dear  child,  yes,  surely.  God  walks  everywhere, 
and  may  be  seen  everywhere,  in  the  wonder  and 
glory  of  His  acts.  See  these  sweet  and  beautiful 
flowers.  What  but  His  hand  has  fashioned 
them?  Are  they  not  revelations  of  Heaven? 
Do  they  not  seem  things  transplanted  by  angels 
from  Paradise  ?  Ah  !  I  often  fancy,  that  when 
God  has  created  a  world,  He  gives  troops  of 
rejoicing  angels  permission  to  go  and  [sow  all 
over  it,  flowers,  and  trees,  and  wonderful  forms 
of  vegetative  beauty  and  usefulness,  which  they 
gather  in  glorious  worlds  far  above  us,  here  and 
there,  in  the  heaven  of  heavens. 

''  In  what  sun-bright  planets,  in  what  radiant 
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homes  of  radiant  life,  may  not  the  original  forms 
of  these  odorous  flowers  around  us  he  hlowing, 
and  breathing  the  air  that  angels  breathe  ? 

"  Dear  child,  canst  thou  not  feel  the  sweet 
presence  of  God  in  thy  heart,  as  thy  eyes  wander 
over  the  flowery  traces  of  His  footsteps,  in  the 
gorgeous  meadows,  and  on  the  purple  hill  ?  Ay, 
surdy,  surely,  my  child,  the  more  we  purify  our 
souls  from  earthly  desires,  the  more  we  see  and 
feel  the  presence  of  God  around  us,  like  a  new 
life  in  the  life  of  everything. 

"  I  love,  dear  child,  to  believe  with  that  spi- 
ritaal  people  to  whom  some  of  our  ancestors 
belonged,  that  God  never  is  far  off  us;  it  is 
only  we  that  have  gone  far  off  God.  We  are 
become  dead  to  the  faculty  of  looking  into  the 
heaven  that  lies  around  us.  Like  the  poet,  in 
his  own  epitaph,  we  may  say  of  ourselves : 

Weep  for  the  dead,  for  they  have  lost  this  light. 
And  weep  for  us,  lost  in  an  endlesse  night ; 
Or  moume,  or  make  a  marble  vase  for  me. 
Who  writ  for  many  : — Benedicite  I 

"  But  to  me,  dear  child,  and  I  trust  it  will  be 
so  to  thee  in  all  thy  coming  life,  it  has  been  no 
mere  outward  recreation  to  walk,  thi-ough  flowery 
meadows,  or  in  woods,  or  imder  the  silence  of 
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the  starry  night.  There  is  a  spirit  there  which 
has  the  ear  of  our  spirits,  the  spirit  of  a  never- 
sleeping  intelligence,  the  spirit  of  a  love  that 
clasps  us  with  a — '*  he  would  have  said,  a 
mother's  affection,  but  he  sighed,  and  added, 
"  with  a  tender  father's  cherishing  arms,  and 
whispers  things  that  strengthen  the  heart  as 
with  celestial  food,  and  send  a  glow  through  it. 
Oh,  warm,  wanner,  and  more  delicious  than 
the  beams  of  the  great  sun  himself. 

"  There  is  manna,  dear  child,  still  scattered 
over  the  wilderness  of  this  earth  for  those  that 
are  willing  to  gather  it.  It  is  like  the  dew, 
glittering,  sweet,  ethereal.  If  I  had  not  tasted  of 
it,  what  had  this  earth  been  to  me  ?  There  are 
souls  that  sprinkle  divinest  essences  on  us  in 
our  solitary  hiding-places,  when  we  &int  under 
human  unkindness,  and  that  send  thoughts 
through  the  darkness  that  give  us  courage, 
where  the  valiant  of  this  world  faint  and 
tremble.  Ah,  dear  child  1  if  it  were  not  for 
this  companionable  and  quickening  spirit  which 
inhabits  the  obscurest  nooks  and  fields  of  earth, 
that  familiar  which  made  Socrates  wiser  than  all 
his  generation,  and  with  which  many  glorious 
saints  have  communed  in  all  ages,  what  were 
all  these  hanging  boughs,  and  sloping  glades, 
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and  the  deep,  deep  blue  streams,  but  a  mere 
painted  show  ?  But  I  say  with  my  old  favourite, 
Quarle: 

tf       * 

I  love — and  have  some  cause  to  love — ^the  earth ; 

She  is  my  Maker's  creature — therefore  good : 
She  is  my  mother,  for  she  gave  me  birth. 

She  is  my  tender  nurse — she  gives  me  food. 
But  what's  a  creature.  Lord,  compared  with  Thee  ? 
Or  what's  my  mother,  or  my  nurse  to  me  ? 

I  love  the  air :  her  dainty  sweets  refresh 
My  drooping  soul,  and  to  new  sweets  invite  me  : 

Her  shrill- mouthed  quire  sustain  me  with  their  flesh, 
And  with  their  Polyphonian  notes  delight  me. 

But  what^s  the  air,  or  all  the  sweets  that  she. 

Can  bless  my  soul  withal,  compared  to  Thee  ? 

I  love  the  sea :  she  is  my  fellow-creature — 
My  careful  purveyor ;  she  provides  me  store  : 

She  walls  me  round — she  make  my  diet  greater. 
She  wafts  my  treasure  from  a  foreign  shore. 

But,  Lord  of  Oceans,  when  compared  with  Thee, 

What  is  the  ocean,  or  her  wealth  to  me  ? 

4 

To  heaven's  high  city  I  direct  my  journey. 
Whose  spangled  suburbs  entertain  mine  eye ; 

Mine  eye',  by  contemplation's  great  attorney. 
Transcends  the  chrystal  pavement  of  the  sky. 

But  what  is  heaven,  great  €k>d,  compared  to  Thee  ? 

Without  Thy  presence,  heaven's  no  heaven  to  me. 
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Without  Thy  presence,  earth  gives  no  refection  ; 

Without  Thy  presence,  sea  affords  no  treasure  ; 
Without  Thy  presence,  air's  a  rank  infection ; 

Without  Thy  presence,  heaven  itselTs  no  pleasure. 
If  not  possessed,  if  not  enjoyed  in  Thee, 
What's  earthi  or  sea,  or  air,  or  heaven  to  me  f 

Such  were  the  thoughts  and  scenes  that  were 
made  familiar  to  Grace  DeLxiey  in  her  girlhood. 
They  took  deep  root  there ;  they  laid  the  foun- 
dations of  her  mind,  and  that  profound  piety, 
that  spiritual  faith  and  feeling  which  were  part 
of  her  father's  existence,  became  as  much  a  part 
of  her  own,  constituting  at  once  her  weak- 
ness and  her  strength,  contributing  to  the 
perfection,  and  it  may  be,  to  the  failings  of 
her  character. 

But  time  rolled  on,  and  brought  Grace  Delmey 
to  the  verge  of  womanhood.  Her  father, 
thwarted  in  the  education  which  he  meant  for 
his  sons,  by  the  strong  will  and  weak  indul- 
gence of  their  mother,  was  left  to  do  as  he 
pleased  with  Grace  ;  and  great  as  was  the  sacrifice 
of  her  loving  and  gentle  society,  he  had  foimd  a 
school  to  his  own  mind,  and  thither  he  conveyed 
her.  She  came  back  at  seventeen,  to  appear- 
ance, nearly  a  full-grown  woman.  She  had 
reached  a  stature  of  more  than  middle  height ; 
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her  form  was  finely  developed,  she  still  retained 
her  fair,  rather  pale  complexion,  had  hair  dark 
and  rich,  resembling  her  mother's,  though  not 
so  intensely  deep,  and  her  father's  amiable  and 
thoughtful  face.  There  was  a  gravity  about  her 
that  was  unusual  for  her  age,  but  her  smile, 
though  quiet,  had  a  witching  sweetness  in  it. 
Every  one  was  struck  with  her  peculiar  beauty, 
excppt  her  stem,  cold  mother,  who  declared  her 
very  insipid,  and  thought  she  had  a  moping  look 
like  her  father.  It  was  something  of  the  Quaker 
blood,  she  verily  believed,  that  hung  about  the 
family.  Grace  thought  her  mother  had  become 
progressively  vulgarized — she  would  have  denied 
it  to  herself  if  she  could,  but  she  could  not. 
She  saw  with  sorrow  and  consternation  a  lower 
expression  amid  the  lofty  sternness  which  used 
to  awe  her,  that  now  deeply  pained  and  humi- 
liated her. 

Francis  Delmey  looked  with  proud  love  on  his 
daughter.  She  was  to  him  like  some  delightful 
vision  of  his  youth.  There  was  a  quiet  manner, 
but  fiill  of  feeling,  about  her,  and  a  tone  in  her 
voice  that  woke  in  his  heart  long  trains  of 
poetry.  When  he  had  embraced  her  with  emo- 
tion, he  retired  to  his  own  room,  and  shed  some 
thankful  tears.     Prudence  and  good  tuition  had 
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given  him  a  daughter,  just  as  he  had  prayed  she 
might  become  through  many  a  sleepless  night, 
when  the  ways  of  his  sons,  under  the  guidance  of 
their  mother,  had  made  him  very,  very  sad. 
But  Grace  had  come  back  to  him  with  all  the 
freshness  of  her  heart,  and  all  her  tastes  so 
accordant  to  his  own,  that  in  listening  to  her  he 
seemed  to  see  a  new  light  cast  over  all  that  he 
had  loved  and  admired.  She  enjoyed  with  him 
all  their  old  walks,  all  their  old  books,  and 
brought  new  ones,  which  she  read  to  him  in 
tones  that  were  to  him  a  new  music,  unlocking 
new  worlds  of  thought  and  wonder. 

Ah  !  if  these  two  kindred  souls  could  but 
have  lived  there  alone,  what  an  enchanted  place 
had  that  old  Fulboume  been  to  that  now  lost 
father,  on  whose  head  deep  sorrows,  rather  than 
time,  had  began  to  sprinkle  grey  hairs.  But  no 
such  enchanted  spot  could  Fulboume  become. 
It  was  now  a  place  of  wild  and  wayward  spirits. 
There  came  there  many  whom  it  was  a  misery  for 
Francis  Delmey,  and  a  startling  thing  for  his 
daughter,  to  see.  In  her  absence,  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  house  had  spread  apace.  There 
were  many  comers  and  goers,  much  riding  and 
driving,  many  gay  doings,  much  wild  laughter, 
and  many  secret  and  bitter  tears. 
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Grace's  brothers  were  handsome  and  high  spi- 
rited young  men.  Anthony  was  about  nine- 
teen, Hinchliffe  twenty-five.  Through  their 
mother's  connections  in  the  county-town,  where 
they  now  attended  markets,  they  had  also  got 
a  great  number  of  acquaintances,  to  whom  it 
was  a  fine  ride  and  a  fiimous  outing,  as  they 
called  it,  to  a  place  like  Fulboume,  where  they 
could  fish,  and  shoot,  and  gallop,  and  find  the 
best  of  jolly  cheer.  These  young  men  were,  or 
thought  themselves,  judges  in  horse-flesh ;  talked 
knowingly  of  hounds  and  bets;  followed  my 
Lord  Sempergreen's  pack,  and  were  to  be  found 
at  all  race-grounds  and  coimty  balls.  They  had, 
through  the  Delmeys,  extended  their  acquaint- 
ance largely  amongst  the  young  bucks  of  the 
country,  sons  of  gentlemen  farmers ;  agricultural 
rm^8^  not  high-bred,  but  stylish  dandies,  half  fop, 
half  ruffian ;  amphibious  pretenders  to  association 
with  the  sporting  noblemen  of  the  midland 
counties ;  youngsters  who  rode  famotis  horses  of 
their  own  rearing,  which  they  generaUy  con- 
trived to  sell  at  high  prices,  by  being  seen  with 
them  in  the  field  or  on  the  turf.  These  fine 
fdlows,  who  had  all  the  knowingness  of  the 
town  with  the  additional  coarseness  of  the 
country,  were  always  dropping  in  at  Fulboume, 
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and  making  appointments  with  the  yomig  Del- 
meys  for  one  scene  of  country  dissipation  and 
expense  or  another.  Mrs.  Delmey  seemed  vastly 
to  enjoy  their  society,  and  kept  a  flowing  table 
for  them. 

To  Mr.  Delmey  they  were  a  horror  and 
an  aversion;  but  then  who  was  Mr.  Dehney 
with  them?  Nobody  thought  or  cared  any- 
thing about  Mr.  Delmey,  a  mere  book-worm,  fit 
only  to  keep  the  parson,  or  some  such  ancient 
prigs,  company. 

"  Mrs.  Delmey  was  the  man  there,"  they 
said.  "A  prime,  clean-limbed  jade  that!  with 
the  spirit  of  a  Briton ;  the  grey  mare  that  was 
the  better  horse  out  and  out !" 

Mr.  Delmey  treated  all  these  guests  with  the 
utmost  distance  and  contempt,  but  also  found  it 
most  comfortable  to  keep  as  much  as  possible 
out  of  their  way. 

Who  can  keep  up  a  constant  struggle  with 
vulgar  insolence?  There  are  fine  things  said 
in  books  of  the  commanding  eye  of  man  that 
can  make  even  a  wild  beast,  even  a  lion,  quail 
by  simply  looking  on  it.  But  there  are  brutes  in 
human  form  that  are  proof  to  the  most  solemn 
eye  that  ever  gazed.  There  are  fine  things 
said  in  books  of  the  noble  spirit,  like  Milton's 
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"Abdiel,*'  severer  in  youthful  Beauty,  which  can 
so  calmly  put  down  the  spirit  of  the  most  daring 
presumption,  and  make  the  dignity  of  virtue, 
and  of  sense  felt.  But  let  those  who  write 
thus  go  a  little  into  such  association,  and  try 
their  prescription.  We  have  seen  many  such 
conflicts  between  refinement  and  vulgarity, 
intelligence  and  ignorant  conceit,  delicate  mind 
and  low-bred  emptiness,  and  have  acknowledged 
the  force  of  Shakspeare's  simile  of  cutting  blocks 
with  a  razor. 

Mr.  Delmey  was  a  man  not  without  a  suffi- 
aent  spirit.  He  had  shown  that  formerly,  as 
we  have  seen,  but  he  had  now  to  contend  with 
fearful  odds.  His  wife  had  by  the  practice  of 
years  gradually  gathered  the  reins  of  manage- 
ment into  her  own  hands.  To  have  successfully 
checked  that  steady  pressure  and  presumption, 
there  was  but  one  remedy — ^a  thorough  crash 
and  separation.  Mr.  Delmey  had  shnmk  from 
that  on  account  of  his  children  ;  but  he  now  felt 
that  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  passed 
through  that  fiery  tempest,  even  for  them.  Their 
mother,  in  whose  mind  all  the  temporary  signs 
of  grace  had  died  utterly  and  for  ever,  had  laid 
the  broadest  foundations  of  the  ruin  of  his  sons. 
They  had  grown  up  with  the  most  unrestrained 
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wills,  the  most  unbroken  tempers,  the  intensest 
love  of  licence.  Mr.  Delmey  groaned  over  this 
with  a  bitterness  of  grief  that  is  not  easily  to  be  ex- 
pressed. To  Mrs.  Delmey  nothing  seemed  wrong, 
not  even  the  most  glaring  and  unceremonious 
disregard  of  her  own  wishes  by  these  very  sons. 
In  her  eyes,  it  was  only  spirit ;  their  reckless 
associates  were  full  of  the  gaiety  of  youth.  She 
laughed  at  their  wildest  sallies  and  grossest 
jests ;  and  to  Mr.  Delmey's  indignant  remon- 
strances only  replied,  contemptuously : 

"  Pho,  Delmey  !  you  don't  expect  all  the 
world  to  be  mere  moping  book-worms,  like 
you.     Gentlemen  will  enjoy  themselves." 

*'  Elizabeth  !  Elizabeth  !  mark  my  words,*' 
Mr.  Delmey  had  many  a  time  said,  "  sorely 
will  you  repent  what  you  are  now  doing,  be- 
fore you  measure  out  your  last  portion  of  this 
world  under  yon  old  Westwood  tower.  You  are 
sowing  sorrows  for  yourself  that  will  spring 
thicker  and  with  more  blistering  rankness  than 
the  nettles  there  on  the  unknown  pedlar's  grave. 
These  sons  that  your  coimsels  have  ruined — " 

"  Ruined  ?"  Mrs.  Delmey  would  interpose. 
"  Bless  the  lads,  where  did  you  ever  see  young 
men  that  do  greater  credit  to  their  rearing? 
Ruined  !  —  gay  and   full   of    life    they    are, 
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Ddmev — ^but  is  it  not  natural  ?  is  it  not  now  the 
flower  of  their  youth  ?  Pshaw,  man  !  pshaw  1 
you  and  I  were  young  once ;  and  God  knows 
you  are  grave  enough,  at  all  events." 

Mrs.  Delmey  would  laugh,  sweep  one  hand 
over  the  other  as  if  wiping  away  some  dust,  or 
wafting  away  some  noxious  air,  and  walk  away 
in  lofty  scorn. 

But  there  were  inroads  making  into  Mr. 
Delmey's  property  which  he  had  striven  man- 
fulty  to  stop.  On  this  point,  he  had  even 
stormed  and  uttered  stern  denimciations,  and 
taken  the  most  resolute  steps  to  end  the  mis- 
chief. He  had  refused  to  discharge  their  debts 
— ^he  had  stood  the  fury  of  his  incensed  wife, 
who  declared  that  her  sons  should  not  be  dis- 
graced ;  and  he  had  sought  a  calm  retreat  from 
the  battering  of  the  tempest  by  seeking  the 
quiet  roof  of  Andrew  Harrison.  For  days,  and 
even  weeks,  he  had  occupied  the  quiet  parlour 
looking  into  the  garden,  and  the  bed  always 
kept  for  him  in  a  little  chamber  having  the 
same  view.  Hence  he  had  ridden  over  his  lands 
in  the  day  time  to  superintend  his  men.  But 
even  here  mortification  met  him.  He  found 
his  orders  contradicted  and  disobeyed.  The 
confounded  labourers  would  say : 
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'^  God  help  us,  mester,  what  mun  we  do  ? 
The  missis  says  a'  thissens,  and  th'  young  mesters 
a'  thatens ;  and  you,  sir,  sen  another  way. 
Who  {$  to  be  obeyed  ?  " 

"  Me,  to  be  sure  ! "  Mr.  Delme^  would  say ; 
but  he  found,  when  he  turned  his  back,  he  was 
not  obeyed.  A  more  domineering  rule  had 
overridden  his.  In  endeavouring  to  maintain 
his  authority  in  his  own  house,  he  often  found 
himself  insulted  before  the  guests,  whether  his 
own  or  those  of  his  sons  and  wife.  And  even 
the  quiet  roof  of  Andrew  Harrison  was  scarcely 
able  to  protect  him  from  the  haughty  reproaches 
of  Mrs.  Delmey. 

One  such  scene  when  he  had  refused  to  pay 
gaming  debts  of  his  sons  was  of  so  shocking 
a  kind,  that  quiet  Andrew  Harrison  was  com- 
pelled to  assert  his  lordship  over  his  own  house 
in  protection  of  his  friend ;  and  thenceforward  to 
give  the  most  solemn  orders  that  on  no  occasion 
should  Mrs.  Delmey  pass  his  threshold. 

Mr.  Delmey  had  come  there  deeply  depressed 
in  spirits.  He  had  stated  to  Andrew  the  ruin- 
ous debts  that  were  accumulating,  and  his  re- 
solve to  perish  rather  than  to  pay  them.  He 
would  let  his  sons  go  to  prison  rather  than 
consent   to  their  utter  ruin.      Andrew  calmly 
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strengthened  his  resolve.  But  in  the  midst 
of  their  conversation  Mrs.  Delmey  entered  the 
house  with  a  haughty  and  inflamed  air,  and 
abruptly  stalking  into  the  parlour,  began  in  a 
tone  of  bitterest  reproach : 

"  Are  you  not  ashamed,  Delmey  ? — are  you 
not  ashamed  ?  You  a  gentleman  and  a  fiither 
— ^are  you  not  ashamed  to  skulk  away  hither ! 
More  shame  on  you,  Harrison,  for  harbouring 
him  1 "  said  she,  glancing  fiercely  on  Andrew. 
Andrew  only  bowed.  '^  Are  you  not  ashamed 
to  let  your  sons  be  arrested  for  the  paltry  sum 
of  two  hundred  pounds,  and  the  poor  fellows  to  be 
disgraced  before  the  whole  country  ?  Out  upon 
you,  cowardly  curmudgeon — out  upon  you  !" 

'*  It  is  a  waste  of  words,  Elizabeth,"  replied 
Mr.  Delmey,  trembling  with  agitation ;  "  a  total 
waste  of  words.  If  you  will  encourage  your 
sons  to  run  headlong  to  ruin,  you  shall  not  have 
help  from  me.  I  will  be  no  party  to  it.  Better 
disgrace  and  a  prison  now,  than  utter  and  eter- 
nal ruin  hereafter.  Oh,  my  God  !  "  exclaimed 
the  wretched  man,  "  what  dost  Thou  prepare 
for  me  in  this  thoughtless  woman  and  these 
misguided  sons  !  Oh,  woman !  woman  1  would 
I  had  never  known  you !" 
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"Ah!  would  to  God  you  never  had!'*  ex- 
daimed  the  furious  wife.  "  Would  to  Grod  I 
had  shot  myself  before  I  ever  consented  to  marry 
such  a  heartless,  moping,  pigeon-livered  pol- 
troon! But  what,  sir,  are  you  going  to  do? 
Do  you  mean  to  pay  this  money  or  not  ?" 

"Never!  so  help  me  God!  Never,  Mrs. 
Ddmey,  though  I  myself  should  be  dragged  to 
a  dungeon  for  it,  and  never  saw  the  light  again. 
Never !  never  !*'  exclaimed  he,  trembling  more 
violently  and  turning  excessively  pale.  "  Oh 
what  would  I  not  pay  and  do  for  those  dear, 
lost  boys,  if  they  would  only  listen  to  me ;  but 
to  feed  their  ruin — to  encourage  their  licence, 
and  help  to  bring  them  to  a  dunghill  or  a  work- 
house, no — ^never — never !" 

Mr.  Ddmey,  overcome  by  his  feelings,  sank 
down  in  his  chair,  and  laid  his  head  on  the 
table  before  him,  his  face  buried  in  his  hand- 
kerchief. For  a  moment,  Mrs.  Delmey  stood 
as  if  blazing  all  over  with  wrath  and  indigna- 
tion, and  then  as  suddenly  uttering  the  words : 
"  Mean  wretch !  Base  man !"  commenced 
striking  her  husband  across  the  shoulders  and 
about  the  head  with  a  riding-whip,  which  she 
had  in  her  hand,  with  the  air  of  a  fury.     The 
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astonished  man  started  up,  glowing  with  shame, 
and  sprang  at  his  wife  to  wrest  the  whip 
from  her,  exclaiming:  ^^Are  you  woman  or 
devil?" 

But  Andrew  Harrison  had  anticipated  him ; 
quick  as  lightning  he  had  snatched  the  in- 
&mous  weapon,  and  flung  it  through  the  open 
window  into  the  garden,  saying : 

"Madam,  begone  from  this  house;  I  am 
master  here  !"  pointing  to  the  door. 

"  You  are  master  here  ?"  said  the  scorn- 
ful woman,  speaking  in  a  slow  voice,  calm 
with  the  force  of  contemptuous  rage.  "  You 
mast(7  ?  and  a  pretty  master !  though  I  have 
not  forgotten  you— sneak  !  spy  ! — cowardly 
piyer  into  a  wife's  actions !  It  is  not  the  first 
time  that  you  have  thrust  yourself  into  my  way 
— cursed  reptile— fit  companion  of  that  pitiful 
man,"  looking  at  Mr.  Delmey.  ^'I  shake  off 
the  dust  of  my  feet  against  you,  and  I  go." 

In  the  same  instant,  she  seized  a  large  jug 
whidi  stood  on  the  table  near  her,  and  dashing 
it  against  a  pier-glass  between  the  windows, 
stalked  out  of  the  room  past  the  astonished 
Mrs.  Harrison^  and  the  people  in  the  shop,  who 
saw  the  tall  and  firowning  woman  spring  without 
aid  of  horse-block  or  hand  to  her  horse,  and 
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gallop  off  without  taking  time  to  place  her  foot 
in  the  stirrup. 

The  wretdiedness  of  poor  Francis  Delmey, 
thus  outraged  before  his  friends,  and  before  the 
eyes  of  servants  and  common  people  may  be 
eoDceived ;  but  Andrew  Harrison  comfcnted  and 
strengthened  him,  exhorting  him  by  all  means 
to  stand  firm.  Better,  he  said,  be  miserable, 
and  keep  his  substance,  than  be  so,  a  beggar 
and  his  children  beggared.  Francis  Delmey 
resolved  to  stand  by  this  counsel,  and  he  imagined 
that  he  had  triumphed ;  but  he  soon  found  him- 
self deceived.  The  demand  for  the  money  was 
not  repeated,  things  assumed  their  accustomed 
course ;  but  it  was  only  because  means  had 
been  found  to  raise  the  cash  in  a  manner  that 
ere  long  only  opened  the  unhappy  man's  eyes  to 
deeper  wrong  and  ruin.  Mrs.  Delmey  had 
broken  open  the  drawer  where  he  kept  the 
deeds  of  the  estate,  and  deposited  one  with  her 
brother  for  the  necessary  advances  ! 

This  Mr.  Coxe  Hinchliffe  had  always  main- 
tained a  friendly  manner  towards  Mr.  Delmey ; 
on  many  occasions,  which  we  formerly  have  seen, 
had  done  all  in  his  power  to  persuade  Mrs. 
Delmey  to  act  with  reason  and  moderation.  He 
had  invariably  appeared  to  side  with  Mr.  Delmey 
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ID  a]]  cases  of  difference,  and  to  strive  to  soften 
down  Mrs.  Delmey's  harshness  and  overbearing 
temper.  But  as  life  i^dvanced,  Mr.  Delmey 
persuaded  himself  that  he  saw  the  spirit  of  the 
calculating  lawyer  growing  over  Mr.  Hinchliffe. 
He  was  a  thriving  man  m  his  profession;  he  had 
sons  now  growing  yp  in  it,  who  were,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,. associates  of  their  cousins,  the  young 
Delmeys,  though  they  never  were  allowed  to 
neglect  an  hour's  business  for  dissipation.  The 
Major,  who  had  fallen  into  infirm  health  some 
years  before,  was  dead,  and  since  then  Mr. 
Ddmey  had  less  and  less  liked  Mr.  Coxe 
Hinchliffe. 

He  soon  found  that  he  had  advanced  Mrs. 
Delmey  more  than  one  sum  on  a  valuable  deed. 
When  Mr.  Delmey  remonstrated  with  him  on 
doing  such  a  thing  without  direct  orders  from 
him,  he  only  replied,  smiling : 

*'  My  dear  Delmey,  how  could  I  do  otherwise  ? 
My  sister,  we  all  know,  exercises  unlimited  sway 
at  Fulboume.  We  know  that  she  will  have 
indulgences  for  her  boys — ^too  much,  too  much, 
indeed,  I  do  confess ;  but  then  what  is  to  be 
done?  Like  other  young  men  of  their  age, 
they  are  just  now  sowing  their  wild  oats  and, 
in  truth,  Delmey,  I  know  you  would  not  have 
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them  di^;raced.  Oh  do!  do!  it  all  amounU 
to  the  same  thing;  if  I  had  aot  made  this 
advance  to  Elizabeth,  I  must  have  made  it  to 
you." 

"  Never !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Delmey  ;  "  it  b 
utterly  contrary — totally  opposed  to  my  mind." 

Mr.  Coxe  Hinchliffe  loojied  for  a  moment 
astonished ;  but  then  smiling  again,  and  laying 
his  hand  on  Mr.  Delmey's  shoulder,  he  added : 

"  Ah !  Delmey,  it  is  all  very  wdl — very  well 
for  you  to  say  so,  but  sure  I  am  that  when  the 
pinch  came  it  would  have  been — yes,  yes,  we 
know  how  it  would  have  been ;  and  you  see,  my 
dear  Delmey,  the  thing  is  done — and  all's  over 
— and  nobody  any  wiser.  Gad,  the  lads  must 
be  reasonable,  though !  I  shall  talk  to  them, 
and  to  Elizabeth,  too,  seriously.  I  promise  you 
it  shan't  occur  again,  if  I  can  hdp  it." 

The  deed,  therefore,  had  bun  in  Mr.  Hincb- 
liffe's  hands ;  things  had  run  on  again  much  to 
Mr.  Delmey's  displeasure,  who  felt  a  secret  sense 
of  debt  growing  under  his  feet,  though  he  did 
not  see  it,  or  feel  it,  till-agdn  there  was  a  heavy 
palpable  proof  of  it,  and  he  found  to  his  over- 
whelming grief  and  indignation  that  sum  aSba 
sum  had  been  advanced  on  that  deed  by  Mr. 
Hinchliffe. 
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It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  Grace 
Delmey  came  home.  Many  a  sorrow,  many  a 
violent  fiunily  feud,  many  an  insult  and  humilia- 
tion before  strangers  in  his  own  house,  had  oom- 
bmed  their  force  to  wring  the  heart  and  bend 
the  spirit  of  Francis  Delmey.  Little  thought, 
as  Mrs.  Delmey  had,  of  the  ^consequences  of 
the  thoughtless  life  which  was  led  at  Fulboume, 
even  that  little  was  unavailing  to  effect  a  check 
upon  it.  The  will  of  her  sons  was  now  domi- 
nant over  her  own  haughty  will;  they  could 
drag  from  her  what  they  pleased,  even  when 
they  treated  her  with  the  utmost  disregard. 
Often  did  she  pronounce  them  ungrateful  and 
unfeding,  but  in  the  very  same  moment  she 
was  ready  to  heap  upon  them  fresh  indulgences. 
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CHAFFER  IX. 


Grace  Delhbt,  amid  the  many  things  which 
disturbed  and  distressed  her  in  the  circumstances 
she  found  then  at  home,  did  not  fail  to  note  the 
depressed  and  careworn  expression  of  her  father. 
Amid  the  pleasure  which  he  manifested  in  her 
society,  there  was  a  melmcholy  m  hb  manner 
and  his  tone  that  went  U>  her  heart.  She  longed 
to  know  what  it  was  more  than  the  general  ua- 
kindness  of  her  mother,  in  which  she  too  amply 
shared,  that  weighed  on  her  father's  mind.  She 
diWned  that  the  gay  habits  of  her  brothers,  and 
the  assoinates,  who  made  her  sensitive  nature 
recoil  in  mingled  fear  and  offence,  must  have  a 
deep  portion  in  the  sadness  which  hung  upon 
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him.  To  her,  her  brothers  vrare  kind,  und  she 
did  not  omit  to  talk  with  them  on  their  mode  of 
life,  and  the  grief  it  occasioned  to  their  fiither. 
They  bad  received  this,  and  especially  Hinchliffe, 
not  at  an  ill ;  but  had  said  : 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Delmey  was  too  particular ;  they 
must  see  a  little  of  life  and  their  neighbours. 
They  could  not  become  hermits  all  at  once,  or 
fium  oxen  either;  but  all  would  be  right  by 
and  bye." 

Grace,  in  her  young  and  hopeful  heart,  trusted 
it  would  be  so.  She  knew  that  her  mother  was 
always  counselling  them  to  many  rich  wives- 
telling  them  they  were  fine  young  fellows,  who 
might  pick  and  choose  where  they  pleased,  and 
bidding  them  jduck  an  apple  from  the  topmost 
bough.  When,  therefore,  her  father  complained 
of  the  expenses  they  had  put  him  to,  Grace 
endeavoured  to  smile  off  the  painful  subject, 
and  to  bid  her  fitther  hope  the  best ;  adding  that 
probably  her  brothers  would  marry  well — and 
then  aU  would  be  welL 

The  old  man  only  shook  his  head,  saying : 

"  Ah !  dear  child,   if  they  were  only    like 
thee ! — but,  alas !  alas !" 

To  drive  away  her    father^s    despondency, 
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Grace  ofteD  invited  him  to  long  walks.  They 
once  oaore  b^versed  the  woods  and  the  woody deDs 
round  Westwood,  and  up  beyond  Lerk.  One  day 
they  had  gone  ferther  than  usual,  and  were 
sitting  amongst  the  ruins  of  Lambley  Abbey, 
engaged  in  deep  conversation.  The  peculiariy 
soft  and  beautiful  spring  day  had  fuled  to  chase 
from  Mr.  Delniey's  brow  the  sadness  that  had 
of  late  so  mud)  clouded  It ;  and,  pointing  to 
some  flowers  that  scattered  the  bushy  knolls 
under  the  shadow  of  the  old  walls  at  their  feet, 
he  repeated  Herrick's  Imes  "  To  Primroses  filled 
with  Morning  Dew :" 


"  Why  do  ye  weep,  sweet  babes  ?    Can  teare 
Speak  grief  in  you. 
Who  were  but  bom 
Jnst  as  the  modest  morn 
Teem'd  her  refreshing  dew  f 
Alas  1  you  have  not  known  that  shower 
lliHt  man  a  flower. 
Nor  felt  the  unkind 
Breath  of  a  blasting  wind  ; 
Nor  are  ye  worn  with  years. 

Or  warp'd  as  we, 
Who  think  it  strange  to  tee 
Such  pretty  flowers,  like  to  orphans  young. 
Spotking  by  tears  before  ye  have  a  toogue. 
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Speakf  whimp'ring  younglings,  and  make  known 
The  reason  why 
Ye  droop  and  weep ; 
Is  it  for  want  of  sleep. 
Or  childish  lullaby  ? 
Or  that  ye  have  not  seen  as  yet 
The  Violet  ? 
Or  brought  a*  kiss 
From  that  sweet  heart  to  this  ? 
No,  no  ;  this  sorrow  shown 

By  your  tears  shed. 
Would  have  this  lecture  read  : 
That  things  of  greatest,  so  of  meanest  worth. 
Conceived  with  grief  are,  and  with  tears  brought  forth/  " 


The  tears  started  into  the  eyes  of  Grace,  and 
she  unplored  her  father  to  open  his  heart  to  the 
spirit  of  the  time,  and  take,  if  possible,  a  more 
dieerfiil  view  of  things. 

^*  Ah !  my  dearest  child,"  said  Mr.  Delmey, 
fixbg  his  eyes  on  the  ground  before  him ;  "  fain, 
for  thy  sake,  would  I  do  it.  Fain  would  I  be 
hopeful  and  buoyant,  as  I  once  was.  But  I  am 
DO  longer  young,  my  darling,  and  a  weight  hangs 
on  me  that  pulls  me  towards  the  earth.  I  could 
bear  thy  mother's  hardness  if  it  were  spent  only 
on  me ;  but,  gracious  God  I  what  soul  of  granite 
must  she  have  to  hate  thee,  innocent  child — to 
hate  and  tread  on  thee  as  she  does !" 
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"  No,  no,  dear  father,"  said  Grace,  colouring 
highly  and  then  becoming  as  pale.  "  No,  do 
mit  say  that  she  bates  me,  fother.  She  never 
loved  me ;  that  I  have  always  felt,  and  perhaps 
deserve.  Perhaps  I  am  cot  ooe  to  be  loved," 
added  she,  despoodingly ;  "  but  I  have  your  love, 
dear  father,  and  I  endeavour  to  be  content." 

The  tears  fell  from  poor  Grace's  eyes  as  she 
spoke  into  the  vernal  grass. 

"  Ah,  Grace  I"  said  her  fether,  "  it  is  a  mys- 
terj^ — a  dreadful  mystery — I  cannot  tell  how  it 
is  ;  but  when  I  look  forward,  all  is  so  dark,  so 
cold.  There  is  no  balm  for  the  grief  of  a  parent 
o\er  the  ruin  of  his  dxildren  !  How  different — 
how  different  they  should  have  been  if  I  coidd 
have  ruled.  And  how  often  do  I  feel  that  the 
fault  is  mine.  Ah,  dear  Grace  !  there  was  once 
it  young  creature  in  these  scenes,  not  so  fair,  but 
good,  like  thee.  That  dear,  loving  soul,  I  know 
loved  me;  but,  blind  and  stupid  fool  as  I  was, 
1  did  not  see  it.  TJiere  was  the  jewel  of  an 
angtil-woman's  affections  lying  at  my  feet,  and  I 
saw  it  not  till  another  hand  was  put  forth  and 
snatched  it  away.  Why  do  we  accuse  Provi- 
dence for  our  afflictions  ?  When  b  it  that  we  do 
not  fashion  them  for  ourselves  ?  Such  a  mother 
might  thy  brothers  and  thou  have  had,  and  I 
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gave  you  a —  Ah,  well/*  said  Francis  Delmey, 
dashing  the  drops  from  his  eye,  *'  but  it  is  all 
over.     God  help  us." 

*^  No,  dearest  father ;  all  is  not  over,"  said 
Grace,  laying  her  hand  fondly  on  her  £Bd;her's 
shoulder,  and  tenderly  kissing  his  uncovered 
head.  "  We  love  each  other,  dearest  father. 
1  win  always  be  by  your  side.  I  will  read  to 
you,  and  sing  to  you,  and  I  will  strive  lovingly 
with  my  brothers,  and  I  will  not  grieve  nor 
reseut  the  harsh  treatment  of  my  mother ;  and 
God  above  may  bless  us  yet,  father,  and  shed  a 
softening  influence,  and  give  us  bright  days 
yet." 

Grace  Delmey  smiled  through  her  tears,  and 
her  father  took  her  hand,  and  kissed  it  fondly, 
and  said : 

"Ah!  Grace,  Grace!  thou  art  a  precious 
comforter  I  God  Almighty  be  praised  for  thy 
gift  to  me !  What  should  I  do  without  thee  ? 
But,  my  poor,  tendel*  child,  what  shall  become  of 
tiiee  ?  What  shall  become  of  us  all  ?  They 
are  spending  our  substance — ^they  have  spent 
much — ^they  will  spend  more — all — snd  then 
this  old  place— the  patrimony  of  my  ancestors 
for  six  hundred  years — will  go  into  the  hands 
of  strangers,  and  my  children  will  be — ^beg- 
gars !" 
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"  Oh,  no !  not  so  !  "  said  Grace  Ddmey, 
iilarroed,  and  yet  striving  to  comfort  him.  "  [t 
will  not  be  so  bad.  They  cannot — they  will  not 
be  so  bad  as  to  do  that.  My  brothers  promise 
mv  that  all  shall  soon  be  right." 

"  They  promise  thee — poor  dear  1  Oh  I  thou 
(lost  not  know !  But  I  have  striven,  and  en- 
dured, and  been  buffeted  and  beaten  down  by 
my  own  flesh'  and  blood.  It  is  too  much — too 
much  !  Those  sons  of  mine  are  too  strong  for 
me.  "ntere  are  too  many  banded  against  me ; 
imd  I  feel  the  spirit  and  strength  fail  within 
mc.  Grace,  dear,  I  shall  not  live  a  long  life — I 
shiill,  perhaps,  not  see  the  worst ;  but  I  feel  it 
already,  like  a  knife  at  my  vitals.  It  is  here — 
hrre  !"  sud  Fraods  Delmey,  laying  his  hands  od 
his  heart  and  his  forehead. 

Grace  wept  vehemently  now  in  her  turn. 
There  was  a  prophetic  tone  io  these  sad  words 
thiit  went  like  a  knell  through  her  sensitive 
nature,  and  she  seemed  now  to  see  what  she 
ought  to  have  seen  before — that  her  father's 
heart  was  gradually  breaking — sinking  down 
under  ruined  hopes,  and  blighted,  contemned 
affections. 

"Ah!  what  a  noble  heart  lie«  here  o'erthrowa !" 

she  thought  to  herself,  changing  somewhat  the 
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words  of  Shakespere,  and  inwardly  resolved  to 
wrestle  mth  her  brothers  and  her  mother  to 
avert  the  woe  she  began  to  start  and  tremble  at, 
and  to  redouble  her  efforts  to  breathe  solace 
into  her  dear  father's  bosom. 

*'  But,  Grace !  Grace  !  Oh  !  how  foolish — 
how  Mricked  I  am  !''  said  her  father,  rising  up, 
"  thus  to  distress  thee !  Be  cheerful — ^be  cheer- 
ful! Tilings  may  be  better,  as  thou  sayest: 
there  may  be  a  change.  God  grant  it !  But, 
at  all  events,  I  will  care  for  thee,  Grace ;  they 
shall  not  rob — not  ruin  thee.  No  !  I  will  see 
to  that." 

"  Never  mind  that,  father, "  said  Grace, 
brushing  away  her  tears  with  her  handkerchief, 
and  smiling  like  the  sun  through  a  summer 
shower.  "  I  have  no  fear  for  myself — and,  for 
the  rest,  how  happy  I  am  to  have  such  a  father ! 
Oh !  let  us  remember  what  enjoyments  we  have 
— ^what  a  lovdy  world  to  live  in — ^what  a  world 
to  live  for !  What  sweet  thoughts — ^what  poetry 
— and  what  dear,  kind  friends !  No  !  we  are 
too  faithless — too  ungrateful !" 

The  old  man  smiled,  and,  taking  his  daugh- 
ter's arm  in  his,  they  set  out  homewards. 
Grace  had  touched  a  pleasant  string  in  her 
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father's  heart.  She  had  reminded  him  of  Dew 
frii^nds  that  he  had  found  io  Westwood,  who 
mado,  with  Andrew  Harrison,  a  little  knot  that 
now  tlirew  a  new  gleam  of  sunshine  on  the  dark 
path  of  Francis  Delmey, 

These  were  the  new  Vicar,  Mr.  Jeremiah 
GouJd,  and  Mr.  Greatorex,  the  warm-hearted 
farmer.  The  old  vicar,  Mr.  Parsons,  had  con- 
tinued to  a  great  age,  years  of  which  had  been 
piissod  in  a  second  childhood,  as  it  is  called, 
thuugh  Qothiog  can  be  more  unlike  than  buoy- 
ant young  life,  and  the  heavy  dream  of  helpless 
senility.  The  one  is  the  tresh  youth  of  the 
morning,  the  other  is  the  dreariness  of 
night,  llie  one  an  ascending  sun,  full  of 
life,  and  sprtn^ng  up  amid  glowing  colours,  ' 
and  its  way  paved  with  diamond-dews  and 
tliG  crystal  of  waters,  the  other,  the  sun  drop- 
ping out  of  sight  amid  pale  mists.  The  one 
is  ii  bundle  of  existence,  bursting  on  all  sides 
witli  passions,  hopes,  curiosity,  and  enjoy- 
ment ;  the  other  a  spent  rocket,  trailing  its  cum- 
brous stick; — a  hollow  reed,  moved  by  the 
wintry  wind,  having  no  sap  left ; — a  form  of  life, 
retaining  only  as  its  substance,  heaviness  and 
deformity. 
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Mr.  Parsons  had  died  out  thus  slowly,  and 
was  buried.  Mr.  Jeremiah  Gould  had  offi- 
ciated as  curate  for  more  than  two  years,  and,  as 
^  living  was  in  the  gift  of  a  nobleman  to  whom 
Mr.  Dehney  had  rendered  frequent  services 
during  the  county  elections,  her  now  lost  no 
time  in  soliciting  this  very  moderately  endowed 
living  for  him — ^and  succeeded.  By  this  means 
a  most  exceQent  pastor  was  secured  to  the 
parish,  and  a  most  congenial  friend  to  him- 
self. 

Mr.  Gould  was  a  tall,  grave  young  man,  who 
had  known  deep  trouble,  with  much  of  which 
Mr.  Dehney  was  acquainted,  and  who,  therefore, 
sincerely  sympathized  with  him,  A  man  of 
more  simple  and  retiring  habits  could  not  be 
conceived.  His  music,  his  classics,  his  sermons 
and  visits  to  his  parishioners,  seemed  to  fill  up 
the  whole  desired  compass  of  his  life.  Mr. 
Delmey  could  not  participate  with  him  in  his 
enjoyment  of  his  original  Homer  or  Plato,  but 
he  found  a  wide  field  of  English  mind  in  which 
they  could  go  hand  in  hand,  and  where,  under 
the  guidance  of  Jeremiah  Gould,  he  made  dis- 
coveries that  gave  him  the  most  substantial 
(Might. 
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About  the  same  time  came  Mr.  Greatorex  to 
the  tillage.  He  was  the  nephew  of  an  old 
farmer  that  had  fiuined  his  own  land,  and  led 
a  remarkably  quiet  life ;  of  late  years  moving 
slowly  about  his  farm-yard  on  his  two  sticks,  and 
often  being  seen  looking  out  at  his  &nn-yard 
^ate,  as  if  desirous  of  seong  all  the  world  which 
|)nssed  that  way,  which,  however,  was  none  of 
the  most  numerous  or  piquant.  Such  as  it  was, 
nevertheless,  the  old  man  seemed  to  enjoy  it  in 
quiet,  making  few  remarks  to  anybody.  At  bis 
dcuth,  it  was  found  that  he  had  left  his  property, 
cunsisting  of  his  iarm,  and  a  great  deal  of 
mtjney,  found  in  sundry  drawers  in  layers  of 
guineas,  with  paper  between  them,  as  if  to 
prevent  any  distnvery  of  them  by  th^r  chink- 
ing, to  a  nephew  in  Leicestershire. 

This  nephew,  Mr.  Greatorex,  a  young  married 
man,  soon  made  his  appearance,  and  settled 
down  on  the  farm  very  quietly.  As,  not  only 
as  a  neighbour,  but  as  one  whose  lands  adjoined 
his  own,  Mr.  Delmey  soon  called  on  Mr. 
Greatorex,  and  found  him  a  man  after  his  own 
iieart.  He  was  evidently  a  very  scantily  edu- 
cated man,  but  he  had  a  heart  of  the  genuine 
ohl  English  stamp — ^large,  generous,  bold  and 
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independeot  He  was  of  a  large,  powerM 
frame,  and  gloried  in  doing  feats  of  immense 
work  on  his  fisuin,  as  mowing  half  as  much  again 
as  any  other  man,  reaping,  ploughing,  in  the 
same  proportion.  He  boasted  as  much  of  a 
dean,  straight  fiirrough,  and  a  piece  of  prime 
stodc,  as  a  lord  of  his  pedigree.  He  cared  little 
for  fine  gentry,  for  he  had  lived  little  amongst 
them ;  and  he  hated  an  idle,  hulking  (lounging) 
fellow,  as  he  hated  the  devil.  He  interested 
himself  extremely  in  parish  affairs,  and  his 
constant  cry  to  the  paupers,  was : 

"  Work,  lads,  work !  Work  does  nobody  no 
hann,  but  drat  me,  if  idleness  isn't  regular 
nist,  that  eats  into  the  vitals." 

He  would  have  all  kept  at  something  doing 
— men,  at  out-door  work — ^women,  at  sewing, 
knitting,  and  light  jobs.  He  set  these  to  gather 
stones  in  spring  on  his  grass  lands,  though  he 
would  never  let  them  weed  his  com,  for  he 
"could  not  abide  to  see  'em  trashelling  his 
com  down  with  their  petticoats."  But  by  his 
ooDstant  exertions  here,  Mr.  Greatorex  soon 
deared  the  workhouse  of  most  of  its  inmates. 
By  well  paying  them  at  work,  and  scolding  and 
scorning  at  them  in  their  idleness,  they  grew 
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hastily  ashamed  of  their  old  lazy  habits,  and 
would  rather  face  a  mad  bxill  than  Mr.  Grreatom, 
if  they  were  not  doing  something  useful.  There 
were  some,  only  a  few,  half-idiot  people,  and 
ii  lot  of  orphan  children  in  the  workhouse,  and 
the  tatter  be  had  a  school-mistress  found  for, 
:ind  get  them  out  into  places  as  soon  as  he 
could.  Many  a  rough-headed,  heavy-featured, 
c;idaverou8  little  (reature,  was  soon  found  scat- 
li>red  over  the  parish  at  different  farms,  and 
griidually  growing  into  more  human  and  healthy 
shapes,  as  gate-watcha^,  cattle-watchers,  plough- 
boj's,  errand-boys,  and  the  like. 

It  was  the  same  at  the  church.  Mr.  Greatorex 
was  proud  of  being  churchwarden,  and  having 
I)ell>ringer9,  sextons,  and  the  churchyard  under 
liis  care.  The  churchwardens  before  him  had  had 
|)adlocks  put  on  the  gates  of  the  churchyard,  to 
keep  it  neat.  There  was  a  deal  of  gnimUiog 
that  the  people  could  not  go  to  the  graves  of 
their  friends,  nor  sit  under  the  trees,  except  on 
Sundays,  and  that  only  fur  a  short  time.  Mr. 
Cireatorex,  without  losing  time  to  hear  the 
{.Tumblers,  became  wonderfully  popular  by 
marching  up  to  the  churchyard  gate  nearest 
to  his  house,  as  a  number  of  men  were  sitting 
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OD  that  old  instrument  of  moral  reform — the 
stocks,  and  taking  out  a  key,  and  opening  and 
flinging  wide  the  gate,  saying : 

'•  Go  in,  lads — go  in — don't  sit  there  on  that 
shameful  old  piece  of  timber.  While  I  live, 
lads,  we'll  have  egress  and  regress  here.  I 
reckon  it  was  so  in  your  father's  time,  eh, 
ladsr 

''  Yes  Sir/'  said  the  astonished  villagers. 

*'  And  it  shall  be  so  in  ours,  lads,"  said  Mr. 
Ghieatorex.  **  Mr.  Gould  is  the  last  man  to  shut 
cot  his  panshioners  from  the  graves  of  their 
friends.  Go  in,  lads — ^go  in.  Ill  ha'  seats  put 
under  th'  two  yews,  and  a  little  hand-gate  at 
each  end,  so  as  tiie  folks  can  pass  through  with- 
out th'  great  gates  being  open.  And  let  th' 
lads  play  at  marbles  in  th'  middle  walk,  an 
they  wiU'-I  did  so  in  my  time,  and  no  harm 
came  on  it  ias  I  ever  seed.  Every  man  see 
that  til'  t'other  man,  and  every  lad  that  th' 
fother  lad  does  no  mischief,  and  then  there 
will  be  none,  and  we  shall  a  llbe  free  and  easy, 
every  man  under  his  own  vine  and  his  own 
fig-tree." 

"Not  many  vines  or  fig-trees,  Sir,  here 
though,"  said  a  village  wag. 
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"  No,  lad,  no — under  bis  own  seccomore  and 
yew  theii,  eh  ?' 

Till-  villagers  grinned  a  broad  delight,  and 
from  that  hour  Mr.  Greatorex  was  set  down 
as  a  downright  good  'un — true  to  the  back- 
bune. 

A  wonderful  "  league  of  brotherhood"  soon 
spnmg  up  between  the  parson,  Mr.  Delmey, 
the  jolly  farmer  Greatorex,  and  Andrew 
Harrison,  of  Lerk.  All  admired  the  scholar- 
ship of  the  Vicar,  though  Fanner  Greatorex 
said  that  out  of  his  pulpit,  and  his  books,  and 
his  fiddle,  and  his  flowers,  and  his  fishing,  be  was 
as  innocent  as  a  child,  and  the  moest  flat 
might  take  him  in.  The  former  did  not  con- 
sider what  a  list  of  accomplishments  he  allowed 
to  the  Vicar,  they  were  all  Greek  alike  to  him ; 
but  tie  never  could  be  persuaded  that  they  would 
be  very  difficult  to  acquire  if  a  man  bad  a  taste 
that  way,  while  such  a  simple,  innocent  soul 
as  Mr.  Gould  had  mastered  them  all  But  as 
for  fetching  solemn  sounds  out  o'  that  big  fiddle 
of  hissen,  or  for  a  regular  good  heart,  he'd 
match  Mr.  Gould  ag^nst  all  England. 

"  Lord  bless  me,"  he  would  sometimes  say, 
"  why  when  I'm  down  in  my  crofts,  ever  so 
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early  in  a  morning,"  his  early  was  about  four 
o'dock  in  summer,  "or  if  I  go  out  to  lean 
over  th'  gate  at  bottom  o'  th'  garden  with  my 
pipe  ever  so  late,"  the  farmers  latest  was  nine 
o'dock,  "  Fm  wefly  sure  to  hear  th'  Vicar 
humming  like  a  great  bumble-bee  on  his 
vident-sheller,  as  he  calls  it.  Beleddy,  I  think 
he  mun  make  himself  zounds  malancholy,  for 
I  know  na  how  it  is,  but  when  I  hear  it,  it 
seems  to  hum,  and  hum,  and  hum  me  away, 
right  down  into  Leicestershire,  and  into  the  old 
house,  where  I  used  to  be  a  lad  wi'  my  fayther 
and  mother ;  and  then  into  th'  old  churchyard, 
where  they  lien,  God  bless  *em,  and  it  makes 
me  zounds  queer-like ;  and  more  nor  once  I've 
fun  myself  crying  like  a  big  baby,  as  I  wor." 

Farmer  Greatorex,  however,  delighted  amaz- 
ingly to  hear  the  Vicar  play,  declaring  that 
"upo'  th'  little  fiddle  he  could  play  all  the 
country  fiddlers  to  nought ;  and  drat  it !  if  it 
wama  for  th'  louk  of  th'  thing,  how  he  would 
mak'  th'  lads  and  lasses  leap  at  th'  wakes,  for  he 
seems  as  if  he  could  make  the  very  bricks  i'  th' 
wa's  leap  out,  he  gives  sich  whews  and  merry- 
go-downs  to  th'  bit  a*  wood."  He  was  as  much 
delighted,  too,  to   hear  him  read  Greek   and 
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Latin,  French  and  German,  though  he  did  not 
understand  a  word  of  it. 

''  There  was  something  so  grand,"  he  said, 
"  in  Greek  and  Latin,  he  couldna  tell  how,  but 
it  was  like  a  great  wind  in  a  wood  to  him,  and 
made  him  see  things  in  his  mind,  like  great 
men  marching  about,  and  armies  fighting  i'  th' 
clouds." 

*'  Those  Jarmans,"  he  thought,  must  speak 
very  much  in  th*  sides  of  their  cheeks,  for  they 
seemed  allis  to  be  saying ''  gush,"  and  *^  mush," 
and  he  was  sure  that  he  often  heard  English  iu 
it  as  ''  man"  and  "  twitchel,"  a  midland  county 
word  for  a  narrow  road  between  two  walls. 
The  Vicar  told  him  he  was  right  about  the 
English,  for  there  was  a  deal  of  English  in 
it,  or  rather  that  our  English  had  a  deal  of 
German  it ;  that  he  was  exactly  right  about 
"  man,"  and  the  word  that  seemed  to  him 
twitchel,  was  "zwischen,"  between,  and  no 
doubt  originated  the  word  he  mistook  it 
for.  In  fact,  our  ancestors  were  Germans,  and 
we  spoke  yet  a  deal  of  their  language. 

"  Bobs  and  sides  !"  exclaimed  Farmer  Great- 
orex.  "  Then  I  can  talk  Jarmun,  and  niver 
learnt  it.      What  'ull  th'  wife  say  to  that,  I 
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wonder  ?  But  as  to  those  French  chaps — ^that 
caps  me.  Th^  seem  to  trip  their  words  off 
their  tongue  ends  like  running  watter.  I  can 
make  neither  head  nor  tail  on  'em." 

The  farmer  would  often  ask  the  Vicar,  when 
he  came  in  of  an  evening,  as  he  sate  enjoying  his 
pipe,  if  he  had  not  an  outlandish  book  in  his 
pocket,  to  read  a  bit,  that  Mrs.  Greatorex  might 
hear  it  A  bit  of  something  Greek,  or  a  snak  of 
Jarmun,  for  he  liked  to  listen  for  the  English 
words,  and  would  cry  out :  "  Ha  !  hang  me,  if 
tiiere  is  not  'house'  now,  and  '  hand,'  and  '  shoe,' 
as  plam  as  the  parish  church,  and  '  vile.'  What 
vile  fellow  are  ya  reading  of,  Vicar  ?" 

The  Vicar  would  laugh  at  the  farmer's 
guesses,  aad  Mrs.  Greatorex  wonder  how  he 
could  like  to  listen  to  such  odd  books,  rather 
than  to  some  rational  kind  of  language ;  but 
Greatorex,  said  it  was  ''  grand,  though,  though 
it  must  ha'  been  a  bit  of  a  bother  at  BabeL  " 

The  farmer  retained  his  common  sitting- 
room  just  as  his  uncle  left  it,  with  the  cool 
brick  floor,  with  a  bit  of  mat  in  the  middle ; 
the  old  rush-bottomed  chairs,  and  old*fashioned 
weather-glass  on  the  wall,  and  sate  in  a  huge 
chair  with  a  circular  back,  and  a  corner  coming 
exactly  in  the  middle  of  the  front  between  his 
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knt'es.  The  sons  and  daughters  that  we  found 
on  our  first  visit  to  Mr.  Greatorex's,  were,  at 
the  time  we  are  dow  speaking  of,  only  just 
making  their  appearance,  one  after  another,  on 
tlie  sceoe,  great  chubby  children,  all  limbs  and 
health,  some  of  whom  might  be  found  reeling 
on  the  floor  at  his  feet,  and  one  or  more  got 
into  his  capadous  chair  behind  him,  where,  on 
oui'  occasion,  as  Mr.  Jeremiah  Gould  was  read- 
ing Homer  with  great  energy,  for  the  edification 
of  the  farmer,  his  son  Geoi^  flourishing  a  long 
switch,  knocked  the  farmer's  pipe  from  his 
mouth,  which  fell  in  a  dozen  pieces  on  the 
mat  at  his  feet. 

"  Zounds,  youngster !"  cried  the  farmer, 
"  thnt's  coming  it  sharpish,  though!"  and  the- 
\'i€iir  absorbed  in  his  subject,  replied : 

'■  It  is ;  for  you  see.  Hector  being  killed,  the 
Trojans  are  all  making  for  the  gates  helter- 
skelter." 

"What's  that?"  cried  Greatorex  in  asto- 
nisliment.  "Who's  killed?  Who  are  flying 
hdt.r-skelter?" 

The  Vicar  roused,  from  his  reverie,  burst 
into  laughter,  saying : 

"  I  had  forgot,  you  did  not  understand  it." 

"  Gad !  I  only  wish  I  did,"  said  Ben  Great- 
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orex,  "it  must  be  very  grand;  but  fetch  me 
another  pipe,  Dame,  for  th'  lad  has  smashed 
mine  as  small  as  chickens,  and  nearly  switched 
my  nose  off  into  th'  bargain." 

But  in  all  that  makes  the  man — upright, 
l^ain,  sound,  and  genuine — there  was  no  finer 
specimen  of  humanity  than  Mr.  Ben  Greatorex. 
He  was  often  pondering  over  his  pipe  on  his 
friend  Delmey's  "  dome-stick"  troubles,  as  he 
called  them;  and  though  he  shook  his  head 
over  them,  he  still  mused  on  to  see  whether 
some  help  could  not  be  found ;  and  there  were 
some  things  and  persons  connected  with  these 
matters,  that  he  said,  "  put  his  monkey  up 
above  a  bit."  Amongst  them  was  a  Mr.  Shell- 
cross,  who  lived  not  far  from  him,  in  the  very 
house  where  Captain  Panymore  had  since  located 
himself. 

But  more  of  these  things  in  the  next 
chapter. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

Miss  Delmey,  as  I  have  stated,  did  not  find 
the  society  which  frequented  Fulboume  such 
:is  accorded  with  her  tastes.  There  was  a 
vulgar  and  unintellectual  quality  about  it,  that 
repelled  her.  Her  father  avoided  it  as  much 
as  possible,  but  she  was  obliged  to  be  in  the 
midst  of  it  to  a  certain  extent.  Her  mother, 
who  appeared  to  think  it  the  most  agreeable 
i^ociety  on  earth,  compelled  her  to  appear 
amongst  the  guests,  and,  as  she  said,  to  make 
herself  useful.  She  even  insisted  that  as  a 
fiirmer's  daughter  she  should  assist  in  cootdog, 
and  doing  many  things  about  the  house  that  an 
upper  sort  of  servant  might  do.     Grace  Delmey 
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was  willing   to   make   herself    useful    as    the 
daughter  of  the  house,  in  arranging  the  embel- 
lisbmeots  of  the  rooms,  in  preparing  pastries, 
and  other  light  artides  for  the  table,  in  looking 
after  the  plants  and  flowers  in  pots,  and  in  the 
garden.     In  all  these  things,  a  sense  of  duty 
and  even  her  love  of  elegance  went  always  with 
her,  and  made  them  not  unwelcome.     But  to 
become  a  mere  drudge,  to  do  menials'  work  of 
a  dirty  and  laborious  kind,  she  naturally  ob- 
jected to,  and  her  father  forbade.     This  was  a 
source  of  fresh  bickering  and  of  upbraiding  on 
the  part  of  Mrs.  Delmey,  who  declared  that 
Grace  was  never  good  for  anything,  and  now 
was  spoiled  by  a  fine  finickin  education  for  ever. 
She  did  not  refrain  from  even   slapping  her, 
and  pushing  her  to  and  fro,  calling  her  a  proud, 
stuck-up  boarding-school  Miss,  with  not  a  par- 
ticle of  HinchlifFe  blood  in  her.     She  would  say 
to  people   at  the  house,  Grace  was   good  for 
nothing  but  to  read  stupid  books  like  her  father 
— ^her  father  had  made  a  fine  lady  of  her,  and 
now  she  thought  herself  too  good  for  anybody's 
company. 

This  was  bad  enough,  but  still  worse  was  the 
sort  of  company  that  she  had  to  bear.  What 
was  she  to  do  with  people  whose  talk  was  not 
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no  much  of  bullocks,  as  horses  and  racing,  and 
t\\o.  like,  mingled  with  jokes  of  the  coarsest 
kind,  and  language  that  made  her  crimson  to 
rho  very  hair? 

Yet,  amongst  the  young  men  who  frequented 
Fulbourne,  notwithstandiog  Mrs.  Delmey's 
a\'<iwed  contempt  for  her  own  daughter,  there 
were  not  a  few  who  were  wond^^ully  taken 
with  her  beauty,  and  did  not  he^tate  to  make 
it  known  to  her.  She  now  found  herself  per- 
seruted  by  the  addresses  of  men  whose  every 
taste  and  word  were  abominations  to  her.  For 
a  time,  anxious  to  give  no  real  cause  of  com- 
]>l.-iint  to  her  mother,  or  fresh  cause  of  uneasiness 
to  her  fether,  she  bore  it  as  weQ  as  she  could, 
surnmoning  her  utmost  spirit,  and  declining  aU 
advnaces  with  a  firm  politeness  that  could  leave 
nn  mistake  as  to  her  real  feehngs.  It  was  not 
ciisy,  however,  to  rid  herself  of  the  importunities 
of  fellows  who  were  more  accustomed  to  horses 
find  dc^,  jockies  and  blacklegs,  than  refined 
women ;  and  the  worst  of  it  was  that  their  per* 
liecutjons  seemed  to  give  the  strangest  delight 
to  her  strange  mother.  She  made  these  atten- 
tions subjects  of  the  coarsest  and  most  open 
banter:  wondered  what  the  young  gentlemen 
could  see  in  such  a  pouting  milksop,  and  rated 
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her  stuck-up  pride  in  thinking  herself  too  good 
for  people  whose  shoes  she  was  not  fit  to  carry. 
Her  dreadful,  wild  laughter  was  sometimes 
heard  pouring  ridicule  on  her  own  child  in  the 
midst  of  these  rude  and  repulsive  words,  and 
oompelliog  her  to  flee  to  her  own  room  for 
shelter  from  the  indignities  that  pursued  her. 

But  the  most  noxioiis  and  nauseous  of  these 
country  suitors  was  a  man  of  the  name  of 
SheUcross.  John  SheUcross,  Esq.,  of  Westwood 
Hall,  was  a  man  of  at  least  forty-five.  He  was 
a  thorough-bred  brother  of  the  turf.  According 
to  his  own  account,  a  desire  in  some  degree  to 
retire  fiiom  public  life  had  induced  him  to 
withdraw  from  the  neighbourhood  of  New- 
maiket  and  Ascot  to  "  these  remote  parts." 
Here,  however,  he  figured  largely  on  all  the  race-* 
grounds  of  the  midland  counties.  John  Shell* 
cross,  Esq.,  or,  as  more  familiarly  styled  by  his 
acquaintance,  Jack  Shellcross,  bad  taken  a  large 
old  house  recently  vacated  by  the  demise  of  old 
Squire  Unthank.  Stables,  paddocks,  grounds, 
all  now  exhibited  signs  of  Squire  Shellcross's 
peculiar  calling.  There  were  numbers  of  brood- 
mares, and  foals  ranging  the  paddocks ;  numbers 
of  tall  wooden  fences  to  secure  them,  numbers 
of  sheds  for  shelter  and  feeding. 
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The  stables  were  occupied  witli  other  horses 
uf  boasted  breeds  and  pedigrees ;  and  attended 
by  a  particular  generation  of  felbws  in  close 
sleeved-jackets  with  ample  flaps,  and  very 
baggy  breeches,  closely  fitting  at  the  knees, 
with  rows  of  buttons  running  down  the  very 
front  of  the  knees,  where  they  met  boots  with 
very  white  tops.  There  were  little  lig^t  men, 
as  if  they  had  been  dried  in  ovens  into  old- 
looking  boys  again  of  a  certain  size  and  we^ht ; 
and  there  were  bigger  men  riding  out,  or  lead- 
ing out,  horses  better  clothed  than  themselves. 

Everything  spoke  of  the  race-course,  and  the 
breedw  for  the  race-course.  Men  of  a  raffish 
stamp,  resembling  neither  the  gentlemen  nor 
common  men  of  "those  remote  parts,"  were 
coming  and  going,  and  in  fact,  John  Shellcross, 
Esq.,  had  evidently  a  large  acquaintance  with 
people,  who,  however  they  might  differ  in  size, 
height,  whiskers,  or  complexion,  had  all  a  certain 
characteristic  likeness  to  bimseE 

The  man  and  his  animals,  of  one  kind  or 
another,  had  turned  aU  the  heads  of  the  young 
gentleman  and  gentlemen  farmers  the  whole 
country  round.-  They  rode  by  his  judgment, 
bought  and  sold  by  it,  and  betted  by  it,  as  far 
as  they  could  come  at  it,  though  this  was  no 
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easy  matter,  Squire  Shellcross  being  a  good 
hand  at  trotting  men  as  well  as  horses,  and 
delighting  to  put  the  green  ones  on  a  false  scent 
to  thdlr  cost.  Yet  nothing  could  cure  the 
mania  that  he  had  introduced.  Some  were 
soon  ruined,  but  it  was  only  attributed  to  their 
want  of  nous,  and  penetration ;  other  flies,  who 
thought  themselves  more  knowing,  rushed  into 
the  flame.  They  bought  John  Shellcross's 
stock  as  foals  at  huge  prices ;  they  trained  as 
John  Shellcross  trained ;  they  ran  and  betted, 
and  were  ruined  in  theur  turn.  No  matter, 
they  were  only  added  to  the  list  of  shallow 
ones,  and  the  wise,  in  theur  own  conceit,  took 
their  places. 

John  Shellcross  talked  familiarly  of  His 
Royal  Highness  of  Cumberland,  his  Grace 
of  Leeds,  my  Lord  Wharton,  and  the  Dukes 
of  Queensborough  and  Dorset,  the  Hon. 
Dick  Vernon,  and  such  men ;  and  his  dupes 
talked  of  them,  too,  and  added  John  SheU- 
cross,  Esq.,  to  the  list  of  those  magnates  in 
the  moonshine  of  whose  acquaintance  they  or 
their  chief  imagined  or  pretended  to  live. 
SheUcross,  of  course,  was  mightily  sought  after 
by  all  this  tribe  of  rural  aspirants  to  race-course 
renown,  and  lived  in  clover,  or  rather  on  roast* 
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beef  and  good  port  at  the  houses  of  good 
cheer  far  and  wide  in  "  these  remote  parts," 

111  these  places  he  was  an  oracle,  and  e^er 
tars  wereopened  wide  for  the  profitable  vrisdom 
that  was  expected  to  drop  out  of  his  mouth 
in  the  genial  hours  of  hospitality.  He  was  a 
tall  wiill-built  fellow,  dad  in  a  green  coat,  cut 
vcrj-  square  in  the  collar,  with  large  gilt  buttons, 
broiid  embroidered  cuffs,  a  scarlet  waistcoat,  with 
embroidered  flaps  and  pockets,  and  a  full  ruffle 
at  his  breast.  He  wore  the  softest  and  richest 
of  doc-skins,  with  light  jack-boots  just  capping 
the  knees.  A  cocked  hat,  edged  round  with  a 
gold  binding,  at  that  day,  the  peculiar  mark  of  a 
brotlier  of  the  turf,  surmounted  a  head  of  hair, 
tossed  up  high  before,  thickly  powdered,  and 
queued  behind.  In  his  hand  John  Shellcross 
:ilways  bore  his  stout  whip. 

This  fellow,  who  was  looked  on  as  a  perfect 
pattern  of  a  fine  gentleman  of  the  turf,  the 
fac-siniile  of  dukes  and  marquises  of  his  hand- 
and-glove  acquaintance,  especially  of  Old  Q, 
as  he  called  him,  the  Duke  of  Queensborougb, 
not  only  set  the  iashion  amongst  the  young 
men,  but  turned  the  heads,  even  at  forty-five,  of 
numbirs  of  the  young  ladies,  who  had  never  in 
those  days  of  dismal  roads,  slow  coaches,  no 
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rails  and  plenty  of  highwaymen,  been  twenty 
miles  out  of  "  those  remote  parts/*  His  fresh 
complexion,  roguish  eyes,  and  free  language, 
wa«  all  looked  at,  listened  to,  blushed  and 
tittered  over,  but  inly  pronounced  to  be  quite 
bewitching.  The  old  hall  of  the  late  Squire 
Unthank,  and  all  its  rich  fields  and  fine 
grounds,  no  doubt  were  not  forgotten  in  the 
catalogue  of  Squire  Shellcross's  fascinations. 

This  blade  was  an  especial  favourite  of  the 
young  Delmeys ;  and  as  Fulboume  was  so  near, 
not  a  week  passed  without  his  being  found 
there,  talking  with  all  his  oracular  authority, 
and  listened  to  with  reverence  by  the  young 
men,  and  with  admiration  by  Mrs.  Delmey. 
He  was  too  much  of  the  Jem  Hattersley  school 
Dot  to  please  her  taste.  She  pronounced  him  a 
perfect  gentleman,  and  pointed  him  out  as  an 
example  for  the  young  sparks  of  the  neighbour- 
hood. 

John  Shellcross  was  struck  with  astonishment 
at  the  very  first  sight  of  Grace  Delmey,  and  he 
did  not  aflect  to  conceal  it.  "  What !  was  it 
possible,"  he  exclaimed,  "  that  these  obscure, 
remote  parts  could  produce  such  a  miracle  as 
that  ?  He  could  not  have  believed  it,  had  he  not 
seen  her  mother.      Gad  !"  said  he,  "  that  is  a 
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bit  of  breed,  howevra-l  What  figure!  what 
actionl  what  clearness  of  limb,  and  fire  of 
fVL'.  Nay,  all  England  could  not  beat  that." 
In  short,  Squire  Shellcross  exhausted  all  the 
liiiiguage  of  the  turf  to  describe  one  of  the  most 
delicate  and  refined  of  God's  human  handiworks. 

Grace  Dehney  heard  him  with  horror  and 
inexpressible  disgust.  Mrs.  Delmey  laughed 
one  of  her  wild  laughs,  and  declared  that  if  he 
liked  her  he  should  have  her  with  all  her 
heart. 

''  Done,  Madam,  by  Jove '."  said  the  ceDtaur, 
and  slapped  her  extended  hand  with  his  huge 
piiw,  giving  her  a  shake  fit  for  the  fist  of  a 
gnizier.  He  considered  the  bargain  really 
inndc,  and  lost  little  time  in  accostbg  Grace  on 
tlu'  f^ubject. 

We  need  not  record  the  language  in  which  he 
pnsented  his  addresses — it  was  that  of  the 
stable.  Miss  Delmey,  though  gentle,  and 
outwardly  somewhat  timid,  had  the  spirit  of 
her  mother  under  better  guidance,  and  re- 
pulsed the  vulgar  pretender  with  a  disdain  that 
somewhat  astonished,  but  did  not  deter  him. 

"Gad!"  he  declared  "  he  liked  the  wench 
for  her  spirit.  Tt  was  a  proof  of  blood.  A 
fig  for  a  tame  thing,  dull  as  a  cart-horse.     No, 
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he  liked  to  see  a  filly  that  would  not  bear 
handling  all  at  once.  But  by-and-by,  a 
little  coaxing,  a  little  taste  of  the  spur  from 
the  mother,  a  little  patting  on  the  neck,  and 
they  should  see.  All  in  good  time,"  said  he, 
to  Mrs.  Delmey,  **  with  your  help,  Madam, 
well  install  Miss  Delmey  at  the  old  hall  up 
there  as  queen  of  the  stud — never  fear." 

The  young  Delmeys,  though  they  did  not 
press  their  sister  on  the  point,  yet  were  far  from 
averse  to  the  match.  They  thought  such  an 
cstabltsdunent  as  Westwood  Hall  not  to  be 
sneezed  at.  But  as  to  Mr.  Delmey,  he  was 
almost  frantic  with  indignation.  "  What  he  ! 
that  fellow — ^half  man,  half  horse — ^that  walking 
composition  of  coarseness  and  swindling,  he 
presume  to  breathe  a  word,  or  cast  a  look  on 
Grace!"  The  old  man  declared  to  Mrs.  Del- 
mey, with  more  spirit  than  he  had  ever  exhi- 
bited on  his  own  behalf,  that  if  she  dared  to 
encourage  any  such  detestable  design,  he  would 
sooner  sell  Fulboume,  stick,  stone,  and  sod,  and 
depart  with  Grace,  leaving  her  and  the  lads  to 
take  care  of  themselves. 

Mrs.  Delmey  retorted  with  unbridled  indigna- 
tbn,  declaring  that  it  was  a  tnatoh  a  thousand 
times  too  good  for  the  girl.     ''  What,  a  fine 
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handsome,  man  like  Mr.  Shellcross,  with  a  plan 
like  Westward  Hall,  to  liave  the  nose  of  such  a 
plain,  wishy-washy  girl  as  Grace  tmned  up  at 
them?  Who  did  she  think  would  have  her  if 
she  missed  this  chance  ?" 

Mr.  Delmey  left  her  to  talk,  and  sought  Grace 
to  comfort  and  strengthen  her.  She  had  need  of 
it — for  every  opportunity  was  afforded  to  Shell- 
rross  hy  this  strange  mother  to  prosecute  his 
^uit,  and  Grace  soon  found  that  she  was  no- 
where  safe  from  his  importunities.  If  she 
walked  out,  he  contrived  to  meet  her ;  if  she 
rode,  he  joined  her ;  if  she  stayed  at  home,  he 
(■ame,  and  was  admitted.  It  was  with  deep 
sorrow  that  she  began  to  reflect  that  to  avoid 
tlie  pollution  of  his  presence  and  his  langu^;e, 
she  should  he  compelled  to  escape  from  Ful- 
hourne,  and  leave  her  fiither  to  the  wretchedness 
which  he  suffered,  to  suffer  it  alone.  The  need 
i^ume  without  delay. 

Grace  Delmey  was  sitting  in  the  parlour,  on 
u  miserable  wet  evening  in  February,  reading. 
Her  father  was  at  Westwood.  Neither  Jere- 
miah Gould,  Farmer  Greatorex,  nor  Andrew 
Harrison,  ever  now  entered  the  doors  of  Ful- 
lioume.  They  all  there  joined  with  equal  inten- 
sity   in   disliking  the  society   there  too   often 
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found ;  but  Sbellcross  was  especially  an  abhor* 
rence  to  them.  The  Vicar  regarded  hihi  as  a 
rural  pestilence  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  Ben 
Greatorex  did  not  disguise  his  contempt  of 
him  and  his  stud. 

"  For  my  part,"  said  Greatorex,  "  I  like  a 
good  horse  as  well  as  any  man  alive ;  but  then  I 
must  have  some  bone  as  well  as  muscle.  Of 
what  use  are  these  slim,  broom-tail,  weak 
things,  that  must  always  be  clothed,  and  dandled, 
and  have  a  whole  parish  of  fellows  to  attend  them, 
only  to  run  a  race  now  and  then,  and  encourage 
gambling  ?  Is  that  the  use  of  horses  ?  Use  of 
broomsticks  !  A  hunter !  ay,  that  is  an  animal 
now.  There  is  some  bone  and  substance,  and 
it  can  be  turned  to  some  good  account.  But 
for  these  willow-wands  of  racers,  with  all  the 
blacklegged  vermin  at  their  heels,  I  wish  to 
Hi*aven  the  country  was  cleared  of  'em.  Not 
a  thing  of  that  stamp  shall  darken  my  stable 
door,  nor  eat  a  grain  of  my  corn.  And  as  for  that 
Shellcross,  if  you  do  not  some  of  these  days  see 
him  off  as  fast  as  his  fleetest  horse  can  carry 
him,  then  my  name  is  not  Ben  Greatorex.  V 
fiiith,  but  when  he  runs  his  last  heat  from  *  these 
remote  parts,'  as  he  calls  them,  hell  not  cany 
much  weight,  but  he'll  leave  it  behind.     O  laws  I 
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O  laws  !  what  a  smash  and  a  crash  there  will 
be  itvif  of  thtse  days.  He  may  talk  of  his  Grace 
this,  and  my  Lord  that,  and  of  an  odd  score 
thousand  or  too,  bdng  quite  enough  for  '  these 
obscure  shades,'  but,  blesa  me !  if  I  would  give 
a  sucking-pig  for  the  reversion  of  all  he's 
got.  And  the  beggar  dares  to  look  at  Grace 
Delmey  !" 

Tbc  farmer  clenched  his  fist,  as  Mr.  Delmey 
tiil<l  liiin  this  last  piece  of  news,  and  seemed  to 
long  -savagely  to  plant  one  blow  on  the  powdered 
crown  of  the  horse-racer.  But  suddenly  calming 
himself,  and  putting  his  tankard  toward  Mr. 
Dehney,  as  he  rammed  his  tobaoco  into  his 
pipe : 

"  Well  I  well !  Mr.  Delmey,  patience ;  wait  a 
bit !  There's  a  God  still  for  those  that  trust  in 
Him,  and  a  devil  to  fetch  his  own." 

At  the  moment  that  Francis  Delmey  was 
listening  to  these  ardent  sentiments  of  Ben 
Greatorex,  Grace,  as  we  have  said,  was  sitting 
readinf:  by  the  light  of  the  fire,  in  the  parlour  at 
Fulbuurne.  The  whole  house  seemed  still.  Her 
brothers  were  out,  and  her  mother  often  at  this 
hour  was  found  seated  in  the  kitchen,  catechising 
the  farm  men  at  their  suppers  over  the  work  of 
the   day,    and  laying   down    the  plans  for  the 
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morrow.  In  the  midst  of  the  silence,  the  door 
softly  opened,  and  Shellcross  entered. 

Grace  Dekney  started  to  her  feet  at  the  hated 
sight,  and  prepared  to  fly ;  but  the  fellow,  with 
a  grin  of  triumph,  motioned  her  to  remain 
where  she  was,  and  turning  the  key  of  the  door, 
he  bade  her,  in  a  suppressed  voice,  to  command 
herself,  and  listen. 

"  Don't  frighten  yourself,  Miss  Delmey,"  he 
said  ;  "  I  mean  to  do  you  no  harm,  though  the 
coast  is  dear,  and  it's  no  use  wincing  or  scream- 
ing. Your  mother  is  here,  and  your  father  is 
out.  Your  brothers  are  a¥ray,  and  my  lads, 
true  as  steel,  are  standing  sentinel  all  round  the 
house  to  keep  off  intruders.  So  now,  I  just 
want  a  few  sensible  words  with  you ;  and  you 
will  find  it  best  to  listen,  at  all  events." 

"  Speak,,  then  l"  said  Grace  Delmey,  endea- 
vouring to  conceal  her  alarm  under  an  appear- 
ance of  courage:  "speak,  and  begone,  for  I 
have  nothing  to  answer  to  anything  you  have  to 
say." 

"Not  so,  my  pretty  dear,"  said  the  fellow, 
drawing  nearer,  and  smiling  hideously ;  "  not 
so,  sweet  one.  You  have  not  heard  yet  what 
1  am  going  now  to  tell  you.  You  have  a 
deuced  spirit  of  your  own,  like  your  worthy 
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mother — that  I  can  see  plain  enou^.  But  I've 
got  a  s|>irit,  too,  Miss,  and  think  I've  danced 
after  your  whims  long  enough.  When  I  find  a 
611y  wunt  take  the  bit  and  obey  the  hand,  but 
shows  vice,  and  kicks  like  tiie  devil,  why  I  just  put 
the  tackle  tightly  on  her,  and  make  her  submit 
tu  her  iiKister.  Well,  Chat's  just  the  thiognow, 
Miss  Di'lmey.  You  seem  determined  not  to  come 
to  by  iiLiy  feir  means,  so  we  mean  to  try  ano- 
ther fetch.  Your  mother  is  willmg — here  is  a 
special  licence — a  fiiend  of  mine,  a  parson,  is 
at  liaiid — ^and  that's  just  what  it  is,  my  dear. 
We  sii;tU  be  married  at  once,  and  on  the  spot ; 
and  so  an  end  of  all  nonsense." 

Grace,  during  this  notable  harangue,  felt  as 
if  ice  were  settling  round  her  heart,  and  a  palsy 
seizing  on  all  her  limbs ;  but  thanks  to  the  spirit 
derived  from  her  wicked  mother — to  that  spirit 
in  its  purer  strength,  and  as  strong  for  truth 
and  justice — she  did  not  betray  herself  by 
weaknuss. 

81k'  had  cast  a  glance  at  the  door  and  at  the 
windows,  which  Shellcross  noticing,  had  nodded 
and  smiled  at,  as  if  to  say :  "All  right  there, 
and  there  too ;  all  has  been  thought  of"  But 
her  eye  had,  in  the  search,  fallen  on  an  object 
which  the  villain  did  not  perceive.     It  was  a 
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brace  of  horse-pistols,  which  hung  on  hooks  by 
the  side  of  the  chimney  near  her ;  and  without 
saying  a  word,  Grace  Delmey  took  them  down, 
raised  the  pan  of  one,  saw  it  was  primed,  and 
her  courage  flushed  into  her  face  with  a  crimson 
more  brilliant  than  the  blush  which  the  loose 
language  of  this  man  had  ever  called  into  her 
cheek. 

"  Wretch !"  she  exclaimed,  "  is  it  thus  vou 
dare  to  enter  my  father's  house  ?  Is  it  thus 
you  dare  to  speak  to  me  ?  Remove  from  that 
door — remove  to  that  end  of  the  room,  or 
by  the  God  I  love  and  fear  I  will  shoot  you 
dead !" 

At  this  unexpected  sight,  and  at  the  memory 
of  Grace's  spirit,  the  villain  cowed,  as  if  already 
struck  a  deadly  blow,  and  followed  the  command 
of  the  armed  maiden.  Grace  occupied  the  spot 
on  which  he  had  stood  the  moment  he  vacated 
it,  and,  deliberately  opening  the  door,  beheld 
her  own  mother  standing  before  it.  Startled 
as  she  was  at  this  spectacle,  the  guilty  mother 
was  startled  far  more ;  and  Grace  passing  her, 
at  once  issued  from  the  front  door,  and  sprung 
into  the  darkness. 

It  was,  fortimately  for  her,  a  night  of  the 
intensest  blackness  ;  but  the  rain  was  falling  in 
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torrents,  and  driving  before  a  wind  deadly  cold. 
But  these  were  nothing  to  the  dangers  from 
which  she  fled,  and  she  flew  on.  With  a 
presence  of  mind,  which  she  probably  derived 
again  from  that  maternal  source  whence  she  had 
derived  so  many  ills,  she  threw  a  fold  of  her 
gown  over  the  pistols  to  keep  the  locks  dry,  and 
ran  for  her  life. 

Every  moment,  as  she  passed  the  garden-gate, 
which  clapped  behind  her.  and  advanced  over  the 
lawn  in  front,  she  expected  a  challenge  from 
some  of  the  slaves  of  her  persecutor;  but 
whether  he  had  only  told  her  of  their  being 
posted  there  to  daunt  her,  or  they  had  deserted 
their  posts  on  account  of  the  storm,  no  such 
sentinels  were  perceived.  She  knew  the  way, 
every  inch  of  it,  as  if  it  were  noon-day,  and 
she  ran  on,  the  rain  drenching  her  dress  and 
pouring  down  her  uncovered  locks ;  and,  taking 
gate  after  gate  in  the  direction  of  Westwood, 
but  at  some  distance  from  the  road,  she  found 
herself  in  ten  minutes,  within  the  croft  below 
the  garden  of  the  Vicar,  at  whose  house  she 
hoped  to  find  her  father.  Here  she  paused  a 
moment  for  breath,  and  then  climbing  the  wall, 
hurried  up  the  garden.  Anon  there  was  a 
tremendous  barking   of  dogs,  which   occupied 
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several  kennels  by  the  side  of  the  house,  and 
out  rushed  Mr.  Toby,  demanding  who  was 
there  ?  At  the  sound  of  Grace  Delmey's  voice, 
the  astonished  man  exclaimed  :  "  Miss  Del- 
mey  1  in  such  a  night  I  Good  gracious ! 
Madam,  what  can  be  amiss  ?" 

Grace,  too  much  exhausted  to  answer  except 
by  hastening  forward,  came  now  within  Mr. 
Toby's  light ;  the  dogs  who  had  also  recognised 
her  were  cowering  and  leaping  about  her.  At 
the  sight  of  her  wild  look,  her  drenched  dress, 
and  each  hand  bearing  a  huge  horse-pistol,  the 
poor  fellow  staggered  backwards,  screaming — 
"  Oh  Lord  ! — oh,  heavens  ! — Miss  Delmey  ! — 
Mrs.  Toby !  Mrs.  Toby !— help !  help  !— Good 
God  above !— Oh— " 

In  the  midst  of  these  outcries,  Mrs.  Toby 
had  appeared,  and  joined  them  with  a  fearful 
screech ;  and,  Mr.  Gould  rushing  from  his  room 
in  his  long  dressing-gown,  caught  Grace,  who 
sank  into  his  arms  all  cold,  wet,  and  wild  with 
tarror,  like  some  creature  suddenly  escaped  from 
drowning ! 

Before  any  explanation  could  be  afforded, 
poor  Grace  had  fainted,  and  was  laid,  uttering 
several  deep  hysterical  groans,  on  the  Vicar's 
sofa.      This  added  extremely  to  the  alarm  of 
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the  good  people,  who  knew  only  what  they 
saw,  and  imagined  no  other  than  that  Miss 
Delmey  was  dying.  The  agitated  Jeremiah 
Gould  at  once  threw  himself  on  his  knees,  and 
wiping  Grace's  pale  and  rain-drenched  face  and 
hair  with  his  handkerchief,  at  the  same  time 
prayed  fervently  to  God  to  help  and  save  the 
dear  maiden.  Mrs.  Toby  stood  wringing  her 
hands  and  crying  excessively,  and  Mr.  Toby, 
wild  with  fright,  trembled,  and  was  dumb. 

In  another  moment  the  Vicar  started  up, 
crying :  "  What  do  we  ? — fly  !  seek  help  ! — No ! 
I  will  go ;"  and  rushed  towards  the  door.  But 
Mr.  Toby,  finding  his  voice,  exclaimed :  "  No, 
no,  no!  stay  here.  Ill  run."  Both  were 
hurrying  off  together,  when  Mrs.  Toby  shouted: 
'*  Stop !  she  is  moving  1  she  is  coming  about !" 
and  the  two  men  turned  back,  saw  Miss  Del- 
mey had  opened  her  eyes,  was  raising  herself 
on  her  elbow,  and  saying  she  was  better. 
The  overjoyed  Jeremiah  Gould  once  more  flung 
himself  down  by  her  side,  seized  her  hand,  and 
kissing  it  fervently,  said  :  "  God  be  praised ! — 
dear  Grace,  what  is  it  ? — but  no,  never  mind ; 
Mrs  Toby,  bring  a  glass  of  wine.  There,  dearest 
child,  calm  yourself.  There,  there,  rest  against 
the  back  of  the  sofa.     But  merciful  Heaven ! 
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how  wet  you  are !  —  and  your  arm  bleeds ! — 
Run,  Toby, — run  for  the  doctor !" 

Mr,  Toby  was  bolting  once  more  into  the 
doorway,  when  Grace  called  to  him  to  stop 
and  the  Vicar  leapt  up,  and  ran,  and  cried : 
"  Stop  !*'  And  Mr.  Toby,  who  was  already  in 
the  very  heart  of  a  flower-border,  in  his  haste 
and  distraction,  came  back,  and  asked :  ^*  What 
next  ?     What  he  should  do  ?" 

"  I  don't  know  yet,"  said  the  Vicar ;  "  let  us 
learn  from  Miss  Delmey."  And  so  once  more 
they  came  back  to  her  side,  and  she  told  them 
not  to  alarm  themselves,  as  all  was  well  now. 
She  would  beg  some  dry  clothes  from  Mrs. 
Toby,  or  she  would  go  to  bed,  and  get  rid  of 
her  dripping  garments.  The  active,  though 
stout  Mrs.  Toby  soon  had  a  warming-pan  of 
ooals  in  her  hand,  and  led  the  way  to  her  own 
room,  where  she  said  the  bed  was  well-aired. 
Here  she  put  on  dean  sheets,  while  Miss  Delmey 
tore  away  her  already  torn  and  clinging  dress, 
and  warming  the  bed,  soon  saw  Miss  Delmey 
comfortably  disposed.  This  done,  Grace  feeling 
this  to  be  an  occasion  on  which  ceremony  must 
be  waived,  bade  her  ask  Mr.  Gould  to  come  to 
her,  and  there  related  the  occasion  of  her  sudden 
and  extraordinary  appearance. 
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It  would  exceed  any  powers  of  language  to 
express  the  horror  and  indignation  of  the  good 
Vicar,  or  that  of  the  incensed  Mrs.  Tobv.  The 
Vicar  wondered  what  would  be  the  extent  of 
mischief  which  this  bad  man  would  be  suffered 
to  perpetrate  here.  As  for  Mrs.  Toby,  she 
rushed  down  stairs  to  communicate  the  atrocity 
to  her  husband ;  and  the  exclamations  and 
execrations  of  the  worthy  pair,  at  the  audacious 
wickedness  of  that  pestilent  fellow,  Shellcross, 
were  enough  to  have  shattered  the  house  win- 
dows, if  any  explosion  of  human  indigna- 
tion could  effect  such  a  thing.  Mr.  Gould, 
however,  came  down,  and  sent  Mr.  Toby  to  see 
whether  Mr.  Delmey  was  possibly  at  Mr.  Great- 
orex's,  who  forthwith  speedily  disappeared,  and 
returned  with  the  equally  astonished  and  alarmed 
Mr.  Delmey  and  Farmer  Greatorex. 

Of  the  meeting  of  the  father  and  daughter 
under  these  circumstances,  and  of  the  wrath 
and  vows  of  vengeance  of  Mr.  Greatorex,  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Toby,  and  the  sad  sorrow  of 
Jeremiah  Gould  over  this  display  of  human 
depravity,  and  this  family  severance  of  unity 
and  concord,  we  shall  say  little  here.  It  was 
now  clearly  seen  and  declared  that  Fulboume 
was  no  longer  the  place  for  Grace  Delmey. 
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The  father  and  daughter,  who  felt  keenly 
the  necessity  of  parting  for  a  time,  acknowledged 
most  fully  the  necessity  of  it.  Grace  wept 
bitterly  over  the  thought  of  leaving  her  father  to 
suffer  the  griefs  and  indignities  which  beset  him 
alone.  But  it  was  requisite  that  she  should  go ; 
and  it  was  resolved  that  she  should  forthwith 
leave  Westwood  for  London,  to  seek,  under 
the  roof  of  her  aunt,  peace  and  protection  for 
the  present. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

The  event  which  conduded  the  last  chapter 
created,  as  it  may  be  supposed,  no  little  sensation 
so  far  as  it  became  known ;  but  at  present  it 
did  not  pass  beyond  the  families  of  the  Vicar 
and  Mr.  Greatorex«  It  was  considered  of  much 
consequence  to  secure  the  departure  of  Grace 
for  London,  before  it  became  known  even  to 
her  mother  or  to  Shellcross,  where  she  had  taken 
refuge.  It  was,  after  discussion,  concluded  that 
she  should  leave  the  county-town  by  the  mail, 
which  passed  through  at  twdve  o'clock  at  night. 
This  would  afford  them  the  opportunity  of 
seeing  her  safe  there,  without  observation  and 
without  any  one  knowing  of  her  exit,  or  the 
direction  she  had  taken. 
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Andrew  Harrison,  whose  son  John  was  now 
settled  and  doing  wdl  in  London,  proffered  to 
accompany  her.  He  wanted  to  see  his  son; 
and  the  arrangement  of  Grace  going  under  his 
steady  protection,  was  peciidiarly  acceptable  both 
to  herself  and  her  father. 

It  was  apprehended  that  some  difficulty  might 
arise  in  procuring  Grace's  clothes,  but  none  was 
met  with.  Mr.  Greatorex  accompanied  Mr.  Dd- 
mey  down  to  Fulboume,  in  a  chaise  from  the 
village  inn.  They  drove  up,  at  noon  the  next 
day,  to  the  door,  which  they  found  standing 
open.  A  maid-servant  made  her  appearance  at 
the  sound  of  the  wheels,  but,  on  seeing  Mr. 
Delmey,  again  withdrew.  No  Mrs.  Delmey 
was  visible ;  and,  furnished  with  Grace's  keys, 
and  a  paper  of  written  directions,  her  father 
drew  forth  and  packed  in  a  couple  of  trunks  all 
that  she  had  noted  down,  and  putting  them 
into  the  chaise,  drove  away. 

Whether  Mrs.  Delmey  was .  absent,  or  felt 
some  degree  of  shame  at  the  part*  she  had  taken, 
we  have  never  heard;  but  she  was  nowhere 
to  be  seen. 

The  friends  met  in  the  evening  at  the  Vicarage, 
where  they  spent  the  last  hoiu-s  of  Grace's  stay 
together,  when  they  wished  Grace  much  amuse^ 

VOL.  I.  N 
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ment  in  London,  and  a  speedy  and  happy  return 
to  her  native  place.  As  the  hour  arrived  for 
setting  out,  poor  Grace,  with  many  tears,  took 
leave  of  the  Vicar  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Toby ;  the 
latter  two,  with  endless  bows  and  courtesies,  and 
eyes  red  with  tears,  accompanied  her  to  the 
garden  gate,  where  the  chaise  stood.  Here, 
Mr.  Greatorex  driving,  Andrew  Harrison  seated 
beside  him,  wrapped  in  his  great-coat,  with 
many  capes,  and  Grace  and  her  father  inside  by 
themselves,  that  they  might  have  opportunity 
to  talk,  the  wheels  rolled  on,  and  Grace  Delmey 
was  on  her  way  to  the  great  metropolis. 

They  passed  as  quietly  as  possible  through 
the  village,  that  they  might  excite  no  attention, 
and  then  Mr.  Greatorex  gave  his  horse  the 
whip.  Through  the  dark  night  they  drove  on, 
Mr.  Greatorex  giving  Andrew  a  whole  volume 
of  directions  how  to  proceed  on  the  journey, 
in  order  to  consult  Grace's  comfort  and  his 
own. 

"Thou  art  not  much  of  a  traveller,  thou 
seest,  Andrew,  and  there  are  sharp  fellows  on 
the  road,  as  well  as  in  London.  See  the  poor 
girl's  luggage  put  safely  into  the  boot  with  thy 
own ;  yes,  man — see  it — don't  take  any  of 
these   fine  gentlemen   of  guards'   word  for  it. 
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See  it  in,  and  then  thou  may  see  it  come  out 
again — ^wbich  is  ten  to  one  if  thou  does,  if 
thou  canst  not  say :  '  I  saw  it  put  in  myself.' 
Give  an  eye,  Andrew,  too,  when  passengers  are 
going  away  at  different  times-— see  that  none  of 
them  say,  *  That's  mine,'  when  thy  trunk  is 
lugged  out — that  is,  Grace's.  Mind  them  two 
points,  and  then  all's  safe,  as  far  as  th'  luggage 
is  consamed.  But,  at  the  same  time,  dunna 
look  suspicious,  Andrew.  Be  chatty  and  so- 
ciable like  with  the  coachman  and  guard.  Youll 
be  inside  fares,  and  it  doesn't  answer  for  insides 
to  be  stingy.  There's  no  occasion  for  that, 
Andrew — thou's  plenty,  and  thy  son's  plenty. 
God  bless  me  !  why,  I  reckon  we  shall  hear  of 
his  being  Lord  Mayor  one  of  these  days ;  and, 
drat  me,  lad,  if  it  ever  should  be  so,  111  go  up 
to  Lunnun  to  see  th'  show.  Well,  thou's 
plenty,  and  John's  plenty,  and  our  friend  Delmey 
has  plenty ;  or  rather,  I  should  say,  would  ha', 
if  it  wama  for  that  tarnation  woman," — here 
he  sunk  his  voice,  and  poked  his  nose  close 
mto  Andrew's  huge  neckerchief — "  and  those 
prodigal  sons  o'  hissun.  Well  then,  Andrew 
®y  hoy,  remember  and  do  the  thing  handsome. 
Treat  the  coachman  and  guard  to  a  glass  of  hot 
hrandy  and  water  now  and  then.     When  the 
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coach  stops  to  change  horses,  just  step  out  to 
look  at  th'  weather,  and  say :  *  I  think  it's  a 
cold  night,  gentlemen;  would  not  you  like  a 
glass  of  summut  hot  ?'  Guy,  lad  ! — thou'Q  find 
it  wunna  be  lost  on  'em.  It'U  make  all  easy — 
itil  grease  th'  coach  wheels,  depend  on  it,  An- 
drew ;  and  thou'U  find  all  thy  traps  safe  at  th' 
journey's  end ;  though  I  should  still  keep  an  eye  on 
'em  mysen,  like  a  knowing  and  careful  traveller. 
"But  above  all,  Andrew,  look  after  poor 
Grace.  She's  niver  been  fi-om  home,  only  to 
school  i'the  next  town,  and  that's  only  like 
home ;  and,  poor  thing,  shell  be  fi-etting  about 
leaving  th'  fayther,  and  th'  owd  haimts  like,  it's 
natral.  Drat  it !  she  canna  fi"et  much  about 
leaving  th'  mother,  only  for  her  unkindness; 
and  so  thou  mun  have  a  care  and  hold  thy  self 
awake,  Andrew,  as  much  as  thou  can.  Thou 
hears,  Andrew — hold  thyself  awake,  through 
th'  night  like,  to  talk  comfortably  to  th'  poor 
lass  ;  and  tell  her  all  the  fine  places,  and  things, 
and  fine  folks,  that  she'll  see  in  Limnun — 
thou's  bin  there  to  John's  wedding — so  as  fo 
make  her  forget  to  sit  samming  over  the  fayther 
and  the  old  fiiends  here,  and  th'  mother's  un- 
kindness. Dost  ta  hear  me,  Andrew  ?  That's 
just  the  point    I'm    afcerd    on.       Thou's   bin 
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SO  regular  in  thy  habits,  going  to  bed  so  early, 
and  Lerk  such  a  still  place,  that  what  I  fear  is 
that  thou'U  be  sleeping,  and  may  happen  snor- 
ing ;  and  that  wunna  be  good  manners  before  a 
young  lady ;  and  the  poor  thing  will  be  samming 
to  hersen  and  fretting,  and  thou  never  the 
wiser. 

"And  just  one  word  more,  Andrew :  when- 
ever th*  coach  stops,  be  sm-e  to  see  that  th' 
poor  thing  gets  out,  and  stretches  her  legs  a  bit, 
and  goes  into  th'  inn  and  has  summut  warm. 
Remember  that,  Andrew.  Dunna  let  th'  poor 
thing  sit  starving  and  cramping  ith'  corner  o' 
th'  coach.  I  know  these  young  things.  They 
dunna  like  to  turn  out  when  they're  once  fixed. 
They  dunna  like  to  see  onything  strange,  and 
they  have  not  courage  to  go  and  have  any- 
thing that  they  should  have.  Thou  mun  look 
to  it  Andrew,  eh  ?  Thou  wilt  ?  And  see  that 
she  has  always  her  dinner,  and  breakfast,  and 
tea ;  and  makes  a  good  hearty  job  on  it  too,  for 
there's  all  th'  same  to  pay.  But  here  we  are, 
bdeddy,  at  th'  coach  inn.  Drat  it,  my  mare 
must  ha'  spanked  away  though.  Remember, 
Andrew,  all  I've  told  thee,  or  drat  thee,  lad  !  if 
I  hear  a  poor  account  on  thee,  111  scold  thee 
when  thou  comes  back." 
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Here  they  puUed  up  at  the  inn  door,  where 
thoy  had  to  wait  for  the  mail ;  and  after  sitting 
round  a  blazing  fire  for  some  time,  and  taking 
"  sammut  warm,"  according  to  the  fanner's 
phi-ase,  and  the  hearty  fanner  talking  all  he 
cijiild  to  keep  their  spirits  up,  the  horn  blew — 
f  lure  was  a  call,  "  The  mail  is  going  to  start" — 
iuui  Grace  and  her  fether  embracing,  there  was 
:i  riipid  shaking  of  hands,  and  "  God  bless  you" 
exchanged,  and  away  rolled  Andrew  and  his  &ir 
charge. 

Farmer  Greatorex's  instructions  to  Andrew 
wore  of  more  importance  than  they  would  be 
now-a-days,  for  they  did  not  expect  to  reach 
London  till  the  morning  of  the  second  day.  A 
couch  going  thither  then  was  a  serious  affair, 
aiul  behoved  a  traveller  to  attend  to  his  comforts, 
especially  in  winter  time,  as  this  was. 

We  have  been  so  much  occupied  by  the  main 
events  of  our  history,  that  we  have  let  Andrew 
Harrison's  afbirs  drop  somewhat  out  of  sight. 
We  may  therefore  say  here,  that  his  business 
affairs  flourished ;  his  shop,  his  malting,  and  his 
fiirming;  and  Andrew  was  a  substantial  man. 
His  son  John  had  grown  up  staid  and  thriftily 
inclined,  and  appearing  likely  to  be  another 
Andrew,  when  Andrew  was  gone,     lake   his 
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father,  he  was  a  man  of  few  words  and  quiet 
habits,  and  seemed  to  look  after  all  the  concerns 
as  if  they  were  a  matter  of  taste,  rather  than 
anything  else.  Everything  appeared  to  indicate 
that  Andrew  might  soon  retire  from  the  care  of 
the  business,  and  see  it  prospering  in  the  hands 
of  the  sole  son,  to  whom  it  must  descend,  when 
an  unexpected  event  produced  a  very  unexpected 
result.  John  Harrison,  as  he  approached  man's 
estate,  quiet  as  he  was,  expressed  a  wish  to  go  up 
to  London,  and  see  the  ways  of  business  there. 

Andrew  and  the  mother  were  both  surprised 
and  somewhat  disconcerted  at  this  proposal. 
They  said  that,  for  aught  they  could  see,  John 
knew  everything  that  was  necessary  at  Lerk ; 
but  John  thought  that  in  London  he  should 
come  at  something  like  the  roots  of  things.  He 
had  a  notion,  that  by  purchasing  their  goods  in 
the  county-town,  they  had  to  pay  a  much  higher 
rate,  and  probably  for  a  much  lower  quality, 
than  they  might  be  obtained  for  fix>m  the  great 
merchants  direct.  He  reminded  his  father,  that 
now  there  were  canals,  and  goods  might  be 
Inrought  down  from  London  to  within  a  couple 
of  miles  of  Lerk,  at  a  reasonable  rate ;  and  that 
by  opening  up  a  connection  with  these  first-rate 
houses,  they  might  secure  to  themselves  much 
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larger  profits,  and  at  the  same  time  greatly 
extend  their  business  by  the  superiority  and 
variableness  of  their  articles. 

These  ideas  were  so  just,  and  denoted  so 
much  sound  sense  and  business-like  capacity  in 
a  young  head,  that  while  both  parents  felt  a 
great  reluctance  to  part  with  their  son  so  unex- 
pectedly, and  to  intrust  him  amid  the  dangers 
and  temptations  of  the  great  metropolis,  An- 
drew could  not  but  admit  that  it  would  be 
wrong  to  throw  any  obstacle  in  the  way  of  so 
reasonable  a  proposal.  He  consulted  his  friend 
Delmey  upon  it ;  and  he  entered  into  it  with 
such  cordiality,  that  he  wrote  at  once  to  his 
sister,  Mrs.  Van  Orren,  in  London,  requesting 
her  to  procure  a  situation  for  the  aspiring 
young  tradesman  the  most  advantageous  to  his 
views. 

There  could  be  possibly  no  better  house  for  a 
young  man  who  wished  to  acquire  a  fuU  know- 
ledge of  general  trade  than  that  in  which  Mrs. 
Van  Orren  herself  still  retained  an  interest. 
The  great  house  of  Van  Orren  and  Khesteven, 
which  had  for  half  a  century  or  more  carried  on 
an  immense  general  business,  including  not 
only  the  heavy  articles  of  sugars  and  other 
groceries,   but   a   miscellaneous   assemblage  of 
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such  as  were  wanted  in  the  provincial  towns, 
and  stiD  more  in  the  country  supplied  by  these 
towns ;  had  also,  from  their  Dutch  origin,  a 
large  traffic  in  toys,  and  had  commissions  for  a 
number  of  commodities  which  their  travellers 
could  supply  on  the  best  terms  all  over  the 
kingdom. 

The  husband  of  Mrs.  Van  Orren,  who  had 
now  been  deceased  ten  or  twelve  years,  had 
stood  at  the  head  of  the  firm  for  thirty 
years  after  the  death  of  his  father.  Having 
never  had  any  children  himself,  he  had  be- 
queathed the  bulk  of  his  property  to  his  three 
nephews,  who  were  partners  and  managers  of  the 
Amsterdam  branch  of  the  business,  leaving, 
however,  his  widow  a  very  handsome  annuity 
out  of  the  profits  of  the  trade,  which  was  so 
secured,  that  should  this  firm  be  dissolved,  an 
event,  which  was  as  likely  as  the  fall  of  the  Monu- 
ment, the  same  income  should  still  be  paid  to 
her  out  of  the  real  estate  bequeathed  to  these 
said  nephews. 

Madam  Van  Orren  as  she  was  called,  from 
her  Anglo-Dutch  connection,  who  was  older 
considerably  than  her  only  brother  Francis 
Delmey,  was  therefore  in  affluent  circum- 
stances.   Drawing  her  wealth  from  the  business, 
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she  still  regarded  herself  as  belonging  to  it 
and  lived  on  the  most  friendly  terms  with  the 
ho;id  (if  the  English  branch,  Mr.  Khesteven, 
the  partner  of  her  late  husband.  It  required, 
therefure,  ooly  a  word  from  her  to  install  John 
Harrison  in  the  warehouse  of  Van  Orren  and 
KhestCTcn,  with  the  assurances  of  Mr.  Khes- 
tevcn,  that  if  the  young  man  showed  a  talent  for 
triidc,  and  a  sobriety  and  diligence,  such  as 
would  be  expected  from  the  son  of  a  man 
honoured  by  the  friendship  of  Mr.  Francis 
Dclmry,  all  the  advantages  of  acquiring  the 
fullest  knowledge  of  business  should  be  thrown 
open  to  him. 

This  intelligence  coming  down  to  Mr.  Del- 
mey,  lie  hurried  over  to  Lerk  with  it,  and  on  the 
lettir  being  read,  honest  Andrew  could  not  help 
exclaiming :  "  There,  by  the  mass,  John,  but 
you  have  a  fine  opening  for  all  that  Lunnon  can 
teach  you,  however !  Mind,  my  lad,  that  it 
docs  not  turn  your  head." 

John  Harrison,  who  was  then  only  about 
twenty,  could  not  hdp  showing  amid  his 
quiet  manner  a  strong  flush  on  his  cheek,  and 
a  twinkling  brightness  of  the  eye  as  he  heard 
thesi;  tidings.  A  few  weeks  saw  him  safely 
transferred  to    town,   and  duly    posted  m  the 
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extensive  warehouses  of  Van  Orren  and  Khes- 
teven.  Good  and  respectable  lodgings,  under 
the  eye  of  both  Madam  Van  Orren  and  Mr. 
Khesteven,  had  been  provided  for  him,  and  a 
new  world  was  open  to  the  quiet  and  sober 
young  man.  This  world  was  by  no  means  the 
outer  world  of  wonderful  London,  for  John 
Harrison  seldom  indulged  himself  in  any 
wider  perambulations  through  its  crowded 
streets,  than  business  commissions  led  him  on 
week  days,  or  church  on  Simdays.  The  world 
of  real  interest  to  him  was  the  world  of  Van 
Orren  and  Khesteven's  warehouses,  with  all 
the  articles  of  commerce,  bills  of  lading,  cus- 
toms' dues,  tares,  trets,  discounts,  and  the  like 
belonging  to  them. 

John  Harrison  found  in  these  a  world  of 
wonderfiil  study,  they  were  his  college  of 
education.  The  qualities  and  prices  of  all 
these  various  articles  of  merchandise ;  the  va- 
rious countries  whence  they  came,  and  the 
various  packages  in  which  they  came,  were 
matters  that  deeply  and  most  pleasurably  oc- 
cupied his  mind.  There  were  numbers  of 
features  about  many  of  these  which  might 
have  wafted  a  poetical  imagination  to  many  a 
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country,  scene,  and  people  that  might  have 
comliined  themselves  into  a  romance  of  the 
hightst  description.  They  might  have  pre- 
sentt'd  the  Indian  in  his  tropical  forests  and 
fieltis,  cultivating  the  rice,  or  gathering  gums 
iLiid  incenses,  the  Afiican  pursuing  the  ele- 
phant, or  bleeding  the  palm.  They  might 
have  whirled  him  to  China  or  Japan,  or  set 
him  down  anaid  the  icebergs  and  sea  monsters 
of  the  Polar  Regions  Summer  lands  and 
winti-r  huntings,  and  scenes  full  of  marvel- 
louslv  beautiful  islands,  and  tribes  of  gorgeous 
mai'iiu;  flowers  and  creatures  innumerable,  would 
ha\*r  painted  themselves  on  such  a  brain. 

But  John  Harrison  saw  nothing  of  these,  as 
the  iiuge  tusk  of  the  elephant  lay  on  the  ware- 
house door,  the  drums  of  figs,  or  the  mats  of 
su^ar  that  were  piled  upon  it,  or  singular  chests, 
and  mDre  singular  jars,  arrested  his  attention. 
He  iaw  only  things  which  cost  so  much  in  bond, 
and  were  capable  of  fetching  bo  much  per  cent., 
when  all  expenses  of  warehousing,  assorting, 
pLLekin^,  and  sales  by  travellers  in  distant 
markets  were  added.  The  eyes  of  Khesteven 
and  Co.  were  upon  John  Harrison,  and  they 
soon  perceived  that  he  was  one  of  the  true  sort 
— a  gt^nuine  genius  for  business. 
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Twdve  raonths'  of  most  satisfactory  duty  in 
the  warehouse  of  Van  Orren  and  Khesteven,  had 
not  only  made  John  Harrison  rich  in  knowledge 
such  as  never  yet  existed  in  Lerk,  but  it  had 
caused  his  regular  Sunday  invitation  to  tea  at 
Madam  Von  Orren's,  to  be  broken  in  upon  by  at 
least  a  monthly  invitation  on  Simday  to  tea  from 
at  no  less  a  person  than  Mr.  Khesteven  himself. 

This  was  an  honour  which,  as  it  was  rarely 
conferred  on  any  one  in  the  counting-house  of 
the  firm,  was  almost  overwhelming  to  John 
Harrison.  Mr.  Khesteven  lived  in  a  large  and 
stately  house,  where  the  nicest  order  reigned, 
and  where  a  number  of  powdered  and  well- 
appointed  men-servants  were  in  attendance.  As 
Mr.  Khesteven's  conversation  at  home  with  the 
young  man,  though  not  on  such  days  permitted 
to  diverge  into  actual  business,  was  yet  generally 
on  topics  of  a  kindred  nature.  John  Harrison 
confined  his  discourse  principally  to  answers, 
and  without  attempting  to  shine,  was  satisfied  to 
feel  that  he  stood  well  with  his  principal,  before 
whom  so  many  in  their  large  concern  were  ready 
to  tremble. 

How  well  he  stood  was,  at  the  end  of  the 
twelve  months,  made  manifest  to  him  by  the 
announcement  that  his  conduct  had  given  so 
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much  aatisfactioQ  that  the  finn  requested  his  ac- 
ceptance of  a  Christmas-box  of  a  hundred  pounds, 
and  the  accompanying  information  that  he  was 
thenceforth  transferred  to  a  stool  in  the  counting- 
house.  Here  for  some  time  he  seemed  sta- 
tionary ;  but  at  length  some  troublesome  com- 
plication of  accounts,  occurring  from  the  guilty 
proceedings  of  another  clerk,  the  talents  of 
Jolin  Harrison  became  so  conspicuous  in  their 
rectitication,  that  he  was  at  once  presented  to 
thi;  vacant  place,  tar  above  his  own.  It  was  not 
long  after  that  Mr.  Khesteven  sent  for  him  to 
his  house,  and  in  a  private  interview,  announced 
to  liim  that  such  was  the  impression  which  his 
assiduity,  probity,  and  evident  taste  for  busi- 
ness had  made  upon  him,  that  he  was  now  about 
to  i^onfide  a  great  trust  in  him.  This  was,  to 
pnicced  to  Amsterdam,  and  there  to  go  through 
till'  books,  and  general  state  of  the  business,  as 
was  the  custom  of  one  of  the  firm  every  two  or 
three  years.  This  important  commission  was 
so  well  executed  by  Mr.  Harrison,  that  from  that 
time  he  found  himself,  to  his  surprise,  in  the  act 
of  being  consulted  by  Mr.  Khesteven,  on  the 
affairs  of  the  firm,  as  a  person  on  whose  judg- 
ment he  evidently  relied  more  than  even  on  the 
oldest  servant  of  the  bouse. 
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Things  grew  to  that  pass,  that  the  whole 
establishment  saw  that  Mr.  John  Harrison  was 
in  future  to  hold  the  chief  confidential  position 
in  the  house  of  Van  Orren  and  Khesteven,  and 
he  was  treated  with  correspondent  deference. 
His  salary  was  fixed  by  the  firm  at  a  handsome 
income  for  a  private  gentleman  of  the  time,  and 
Mr.  Kbesteven  never  let  a  week  pass  without 
expecting  him  at  dinner. 

During  a  long  attack  of  gout,  the  old 
gentleman  confided  the  chief  management  of 
the  affairs  to  his  hands,  and  was  in  daily  com- 
munication and  consultation  with  him.  The 
services  of  Mr.  Harrison  became  to  all  appear- 
ances indispensable  to  the  firm,  for  whether  Mr. 
Khesteven  was  jealous  of  his  own  influence,  or 
whatever  the  cause,  he  had  always  resisted  the 
fi^uendy  suggested  plan  of  one  of  the  Messrs. 
Van  Orrens  being  transferred  from  Amsterdam 
to  London  :  and  scarcely  had  the  third  year 
passed  over,  when  Mr.  Khesteven  made  a  second 
proposal  to  Mr.  Harrison  which  might  well  have 
been  expected  to  overwhelm  him  with  astonish- 
ment, when  the  first  had  well  nigh  done  it. 

It  was  on  a  Sunday  that  Mr.  Khesteven  had 
asked  Mr.  Harrison  to  go  home  with  him  after 
church,  and  taking  him  into   his  closet,  told 
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him  that  he  had  something  to  submit  to  his 
coDsideration,  which  was  of  that  serious  and 
weighty  nature  that  he  thought  no  day  more 
proper  for  it  than  that.  He  had,  as  Mr.  Har- 
rison was  aware,  long  looked  upon  him  as  the 
prop  of  the  great  house  of  Van  Orren  and 
Khesteven,  and  he  would  now  freely  confess  to 
him  that  he  looked  upon  it  as  an  act  of  Pro- 
vidence that  he  was  sent  into  it.  He  had  re- 
garded him  well,  and  every  fresh  trial  had 
convinced  him  that  he  was  right  in  his  judgment, 
which  was  that  Mr.  Harrison  was  eminently 
qualified  for  the  conduct  of  a  great  and  honour- 
able business  like  theirs.  He  had  therefore, 
with  the  privity  and  approbation  of  his  partners, 
including  Madam  Van  Orren,  determined  to  offer 
him  a  share  in  the  business ;  and  besides  this,  to 
lay  before  him  a  proposal  which  he  wished  him, 
when  he  had  heard  it,  to  weigh  well,  and  without 
returning  any  answer  then,  to  let  him  know  on 
the  morrow  whether  it  appeared  suitable  and 
altogether  agreeable  to  him.  If  not,  to  let  it 
sleep  in  the  sacred  deposit  of  his  heart  as  a 
confidence  of  the  highest  kind  that  he  could 
confer  on  him,  or  any  one. 

Mr.     Harrison,    observed    Mr.    Khesteven, 
was    aware    th^t  he  had  an   only   child — his 
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daughter.  The  hand  of  this  dear  child,  he 
might  confide  to  him,  had  been  sought  by  men 
of  title  and  large  estate.  But  he  had  a  wish, 
which  was  precious  to  his  heart,  that  his  daughter 
should  still  maintain  her  connection  with  the 
City  and  the  old  house  of  business.  He  himself 
wished,  as  his  dearest  wish,  to  retain  her  loving 
company  while  he  lived,  and  therefore  he  had 
well  weighed  it.  He  would  say  at  once,  that  if  Mr. 
Harrison  could  feel  himself  happy  in  the  hand  of 
his  daughter,  it  would  have  his  sincerest  appro- 
bation, and  he  believed  it  would  meet  with  no 
opposition  in  the  quarter  most  immediately 
concerned. 

If  the  earth  had  opened  to  receive  the  as- 
tonished John  Harrison,  it  could  not  more 
violently  have  shaken  him  from  head  to  foot 
as  with  an  electric  stroke,  than  the  opening  of 
the  arms  of  the  great  house  of  Van  Orren 
and  Khesteven  to  receive  him,  did.  He  was 
confounded — trembled — attempted  to  say  some- 
thmg,  but  did  not  succeed ;  and  the  old  gentle- 
man, noticing  bis   embarrassment,  said : 

"  No,  no,  don't  say  anything  now  ;  go  home, 
Mr.  Harrison — think  seriously — ^lay  the  matter 
soleomly  before  God,  and  then,  as  I  have  said, 
let  me  know  to-morrow." 
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He  gave  the  amazed  young  man  a  oordid 
squeeze  of  the  hand  and  dismissed  him. 

There  need  be  little  doubt  how  the  scale  in- 
clined in  the  cogitations  of  John  Harrison.  The 
world  seemed  to  be  whirling  round  with  him  in 
some  new  and  wonderful  way,  setting  him  on 
his  head  instead  of  his  feet ;  but  on  the  morrow 
his  answer  was  duly  sealed  and  sent ;  and  within 
three  months  John  Harrison  was  not  merely  the 
partner  of  Khesteven,  but  of  his  daughter. 

Is  there  a  reader  who  regards  this  as  too 
romantic  to  be  real?  It  is  not  one-tenth  so 
wonderful  as  what  takes  place  in  London,  that 
most  wonderful  of  cities,  every  year  in  the 
century.  There  is  no  volume  yet  written  so 
marvellous,  by  a  thousand  times,  as  that  which 
might  be  written  of  the  adventures  and  fortunes 
of  this  marvellous  metropolis.  Who  are  the  heads 
of  those  great  houses,  monied  or  mercantile,  which 
spread  their  concerns  over  the  globe  farther  than 
any  princely  sceptre  ever  extended  ?  Who  are. 
in  fact,  the  princes  of  princes — the  creditors  of 
emperors  and  empires  ?  Who  furnish  the  mil- 
lions for  the  works  of  peace,  and  the  tens  of 
millions  for  the  murderous  waste  of  war? — 
Who  are  they  ? 

Men,  many  of  them,  whose  fathers  came  up  in 
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rags,  and  laid  their  heads  on  a  door- step  or  an 
aUey  pavement,  for  want  of  a  bed ;  men,  who 
themselves,  dnsty  and  footsore,  have  limped  into 
this  huge  and  roaring  sea  of  human  life  and 
traffic;  and  in  stead  of  being  daunted  by  it, 
have  exclaimed,  like  a  late  great  bibliopole,  as 
he  thus  stood  one  morning  on  London  Bridge : 
"What  a  place  of  capabilities!"  Men,  who 
like  him,  have  pulled  an  apron  from  their 
pockets,  and  within  half-an-hour  have  been 
sweeping  out  a  shop  where  there  happened  to 
want  a  boy ;  or  have  been  going  from  door  to 
door  asking  for  employment,  and  not  cast  down 
by  a  thousand  scorns  and  repulses.  Men,  who 
mth  their  threepence  or  their  shilling  in  their 
podcets,  have  never  lost  heart  or  hope;  but 
dimbing  doggedly  the  steps  of  fortime,  have 
at  length  looked  down,  as  it  were,  from  the  top 
of  the  St.  Paul's  of  achievement,  and  seen  the 
world  at  their  feet. 

What  a  history  would  the  lives  of  one  gene- 
ration of  London  adventurers  be !  What  a  life 
would  be  that  of  almost  any  chance  man  that 
you  might  seize  upon  in  the  crowded,  rushing 
stream  of  life,  and  compel  him,  by  some  mighty 
charm,  to  sit  down  and  confess  ! 
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What  is  the  tale  of  Dick  Whittington  ?  It 
is  but  the  tale  of  every  century,  of  almost  every 
year.  The  Rothschilds,  the  Goldsmidts,  the 
Coutts',  the  Barings,  the  Huths,  the  Overstones 
— what  are  they  but  the  larger  growth  amid 
shoals  of  adventurers,  whose  successes  are  of 
all  degrees,  from  the  wealth  that  founds  a  duke- 
dom to  that  of  him  who  was  originally  rich 
with  eightpence,  and  now  thinks  himself  poor 
amongst  his  fellows  with  his  eighty-thousand 
pounds. 

The  brilliant  fortunes  of  John  Harrison  did 
not  burst  on  the  seclusion  of  Lerk  all  at  once. 
They  had  been  seen  and  duly  noted  in  their 
growth.  John  Harrison  himself,  in  his  quiet 
and  tradesman-like  way,  had  from  time  to  time 
expressed  to  his  parents  in  his  letters  his  great 
satisfaction  in  the  knowledge  of  the  wonderful 
scene  of  business  which  London  opened  to  him, 
and  his  equally  great  satisfaction  in  the  appro- 
bation which  his  endeavours  met  with  from  the 
heads  of  the  firm.  He  had  opened  an  account 
for  his  father,  by  which  all  the  articles  in  demand 
at  Lerk  were  duly  sent  down  by  boat,  and  were 
found  of  such  superior  quality,  and  at  such 
reduced  prices,  as  greatly  extended  the  business 
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at  Lerk.  But  when  Andrew  heard  of  John 's 
[Measure  and  success  in  London,  he  began  to 
say  to  Mrs.  Harrison  : 

"  I  know  not,  wife,  what  will  come  of  this. 
John  will  have  his  mouth  spoiled  for  Lerk  by 
aD  this  fine  London  life.  He'll  despise  such 
an  huckstering  concern  as  this  after  the  vast 
affairs  of  Van  Orren  and  Co.  You  must  lay 
your  reckoning,  my  dear,  with  never  seeing  John 
again  here,  at  least  to  live." 

This  was  terrible  news  to  Mrs.  Harrison,  who 
exclaimed :  "  How  say  you  ?  —  never  come 
again  ?  my  John  never  come  home  to  live  ? 
What 's  to  become  of  all  this  business,  then  ? 
And  what 's  the  use  of  letting  the  lad  go  to 
such  a  place  as  Lunnun  ?" 

"  Nay,  my  wench,  it  wasna  my  doing,  it  was 
his  own.  Go  he  would ;  and  get  him  back  again 
as  you  can.  For  my  part,  I  dunna  believe  a 
waggon  and  horses  would  draw  him  out  of 
Lunnun  again." 

At  this  Mrs.  Harrison  would  fall  into  great 
lamentations — ^wish  they  had  never  let  John  go 
— scold  her  husband  for  giving  way  to  it,  and 
bidding  him  order  John  to  come  back :  "  Tell 
him,"  said  she,  "  what  a  fine  business  here  is 
now,  and  wants  him  to  look  aft^er  it." 
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"  Business  !"  said  Andrew ;  "  why  after  Lun- 
nun,  and  Van  Orren  and  Co.'s,  this  consam  of 
ours,  lass,  is  a  mere  candle-snuff.  It  is  like  a 
flea  in  a  coal-pit  to  Van  Orren's.  Good 
gracious  me !  why  I  verily  believe  they  could 
put  aU  Lerk  into  their  warehouses !" 

"Oh,  dear!  oh,  dear!"  poor  Mrs.  Harrison 
would  say,  "  then  what 's  the  use  o*  th'  business! 
and  what  's  the  use  of  a  son  at  all  ?  One 
might  as  well  give  up  shop  —  we  've  enough 
— and  might  as  well  be  without  a  son." 

"  Why  as  to  that,  wife,  we  are  without  him, 
so  far  as  I  can  see,"  was  Andrew's  reply ;  "  but 
then,  is^nt  it  summut  to  know  the  lad  is  well- 
off,  and  in  great  esteem  with  people  like  the 
Van  Orrens  ?" 

"  And  wouldn't  he  be  well  off  here,  prithee  ?" 
interrupted  Mrs.  Harrison  ;  "  and  wouldn't  he 
be  in  great  esteem  with  his  own  parents,  and 
everybody  ?     How  you  talk,  Andrew  !" 

Andrew  could  only  smile  in  reply ;  but  when 
a  letter  came  from  John,  asking  their  consent 
to  marry  Miss  Khesteven,  it  seemed  as  if  a 
tremendous  clap  of  thunder  had  just  gone  off 
over  their  heads,  and  they  felt  as  if  half  Lerk 
had  been  whisked  away  in  the  shock. 

"  Nay,    then !  "    exclaimed    Mrs.    Harrison, 
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clasping  her  hands,  and  crying  and  smiling  at 
the  same  time ;  "  nay,  then,  we  shall  never  get 
John  again,  now,  that 's  sartain.  Oh,  my  ! — 
oh,  my!  That's  letting  a  fine  young  fellow 
like  that  go  to  Lunnun  I" 

Andrew  could  not  contain  himself  longer, 
but  at  this  burst  into  a  hearty  fit  of  laughter ; 
and,  carefully  folding  the  letter,  as  he  proceeded 
to  bestow  it  in  a  drawer  of  his  desk,  he  turned 
to  his  wife  with  an  arch  smile,  and  said : 

"  What  say  you,  dame'?  May  be  you  'U  not 
gi'  your  consent  to  this  match  ?  It  '11  keep  John 
in  Lunnun  to  a  sartainty.  So  now 's  the  time, 
my  wench,  to  speak,  and  forbid  these  banns  in 
this  church  and  all  others,  or  for  ever  after  hold 
your  peace." 

"  What  say  you,  Andrew  ?"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Harrison,  springing  up.  "  Fie,  man !  forbid 
th'  marriage  ?  And  such  a  match !  fit  for  a 
duke!  Nay,  lad,  nay;  the  poor  fellow  mun 
please  himself  in  that  matter  of  all  others. 
He 's  my  consent  from  the  very  roots  of  my 
heart." 

"Then  remember,"  said  Andrew,  quietly 
twankling  the  lock  of  his  desk,  and  putting  the 
key  in  his  breeches'  pocket,  "  that  it 's  not  me 
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that  keeps  him  in  Lunnun.     Dunna  scold  me, 
Sally,  in  future." 

"  Get  out  with  you !"  said  Mrs.  Harrison, 
looking  much  more  good-humoured  than  her 
words  do  on  paper ;  and  as  Andrew  walked  out, 
to  think  proudly  over  the  great  connection  in 
the  quiet  of  his  crofts,  Mrs.  Harrison  sat  down 
to  have  a  good  hearty  cry  over  it. 

Here,  indeed,  was  an  end  to  all  further  hope 
of  seeing  John  succeed  them  in  their  business, 
and  personally  in  their  property ;  but  there  was 
compensation  in  the  parental  pride  over  such 
splendid  success,  and  the  wonder  and  consider- 
ation for  them  which  it  raised  through  all  the 
country  round.  Andrew  and  Mr.  Delmey  had 
gone  up  to  the  wedding,  and  brought  down 
marvellous  accounts  of  the  magnificence  of  the 
marriage,  and  the  display  of  carriages  and  of 
household  wealth  on  the  occasion.  It  was  now 
some  three  or  four  years  gone  past,  and  already 
two  grandchildren  were  occupying  the  nurserj' 
in  London,  when  Andrew  Harrison  accompanied 
Grace  Delmey  on  her  journey  thither. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

Andrew  Harrison  and  his  fair  charge, 
Grace  Delmey,  reached  the  "  Bull  and  Mouth" 
before  the  dawn  of  a  February  morning.  An- 
drew had  exerted  himself  to  follow,  to  the  best 
of  his  ability,  the  instructions  of  Farmer  Greato* 
rex;  and  here  they  were,  safe  and  sound, 
though  prodigiously  weary,  and  feeling  as  if 
they  wanted  a  week's  washing,  a  fortnight's 
breakfasts,  and  a  month's  comfortable  lying  in 
bed.  Of  all  hours,  none  could  be  so 'calculated 
to  impress  these  sensations  deeply  as  the  one  of 
their  arrival.  But  there  was  one  great  comfort 
which  immediately  presented  itself  as  the  coach 
stopped  in  the  inner  court  of  the  hotel,  and  that 
was  the  quiet  and  good-natured  face  of  John 
Harrison,  greeting  them  from  the  inn-door. 

VOL.   I.  o 
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He  had  a  coach  in  readiness,  and  made  Grace 
get  into  it,  after  a  hearty  shake  of  the  hand,  and 
a  warm  welcome  to  London,  while  they  saw  the 
luggage  safely  transferred  to  it,  and  then  they 
bowled  away  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Khest^en, 
which  was  also  that  of  Mr.  John  Harrison,  in 
Bread  Street.  John  Harrison  said  that  it  was 
far  too  early  for  going  to  Madam  Van  Orren's, 
and  that  Miss  Delmey  must  refresh  herself,  and 
get  a  good  sleep  before  going  to  her  aunt's. 

So  down  this  narrow  street  rumbled  the  coach, 
considerably  to  the  astonishment  of  Grace,  who 
could  not  imagine  how  people  of  the  reputed 
wealth  of  the  Khestevens  could  bury  themselyes 
in  such  a  place.  Soon,  however,  the  coach 
turned  into  an  ample  court,  where  Grace,  by 
the  light  of  the  lamps,  caught  sight  of  the  front 
of  a  stately-looking  old  house,  whence  speedily 
issued  two  or  three  smart  men-servants,  to 
hand  her  from  the  coach,  and  take  charge  of 
the  luggage.  In  another  moment  she  was 
ushered  into  a  large  and  richly-furnished  room, 
where  a  great  fire  was  blazing,  a  table  standing 
ready  for  breakfast,  on  which  the  silver  urn,  tea 
and  coffee  pots,  tall  silver  candlesticks,  and 
every  other  thing  in  accordance,  announced  at 
once  affluence  and  good  cheer. 

There  was  a  young,  modesty  and  pretty- 
looking  woman,  ready  to  receive  them,  whom 
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John  Harrison  introduced  to  Grace  as  his  wife, 
and  whom  honest  Andrew  saluted  in  a  most 
cordial  and  paternal  ftshion. 

There  was  something  so  peculiarly  kind  and 
unassuming  about  Mrs.  Harrison,  or  Hetty,  as 
John  Harrison  called  her,  that  Grace  felt  an 
instant  liking  for  her,  and  only  wondered  to 
find  the  immensely  wealthy  merchant's  daugh- 
ter as  simple,  and  unassuming,  in  her  person 
and  manners,  as  if  she  had  been  brought  up 
rather  at  Lerk  than  in  the  metropolis.     But 
amid  this  unostentatious  manner  and  general 
exterior,    Grace   soon    perceived    the    genuine 
breeding   of  the  gentlewoman,  and   began  to 
admire  the  soft  propriety  of  Mrs.  Hetty  Harri- 
son's demeanour  as  much  as  the  genial  kindness 
which  showed  itself  in  her  whole  air,  and  spoke 
in  her  gentle,  and  to  Grace,  very  pleasant  voice. 
Mrs.  Harrison  made  Grace  go  and  simply  throw 
off  her  travelling  upper  garments,  and  refresh 
herself  with  a  wash,  but  insisted  that  she  should 
do  no  more,  but  come  and  make  a  hearty  breaks 
fiist,  and  then  sleep  off  her  fatigue,  and  refresh 
herself  with  washing  and  fresh  clothes  at  leisure. 
The  good  little  soul  sate  at  the  head  of  the 
table,  and  busied  herself  in  the  most  zealous 
manner  to  render  every  attention  to  the  wants 
of  the  hungry  and  weary  travellers,  expressing 
her  great  deUght    at  seeing  Miss  Delmey  in 
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London  for  a  long  stay;  and  talking  of  her 
father,  her  children,  and  asking  after  Mrs.  Har- 
rison, and  all  things  at  Lerk,  as  if  they  had  been 
amongst  the  very  grandest  people  and  nmtters 
of  her  aoquaintanoe,  as  no  doubt  they  were,  for 
her  husband's  sake,  amongst  the  dearest 

Grace  Delmey,  who  had  felt  no  little  anxiety 
at  the  prospect  of  her  reception  and  mode  of 
life  amongst  such  very  wealthy  people  in  Lon- 
don, suddenly  fdt  unaccountably  at  ease,  and 
taken  with  a  vdiement  desire  to  embrace  Mrs. 
Hetty  Harrison,  and  tell  her  how  much  she 
loved  her. 

No  sooner  was  breakfast  ended,  than  Mrs. 
Harrison  herself  hd  the  way  to  Grace's  room, 
and  Grace  could  not  avoid  being  again  struck 
with  the  spacious  excellence  of  the  bouse  in 
which  she  found  herself.  An  ample  entrance- 
hall,  hung  round  with  paintings,  and  a  broad 
and  fine  staircase,  with  a  heavy  mahogany  hand- 
rail, terminating  at  the  bottom  with  a  richly- 
carved  scroll,  led  to  apartments  of  which  the 
doors  were  also  of  massive  mahogany,  with 
architraves  and  cornices  of  fine  carving.  There 
was  a  stillness  and  order  about  the  house  that 
were  striking,  and  lamps  of  superb  fashion  oast 
light  through  the  ample  landings. 

Mrs.  Harrison  led  the  way,  candle  in  hand, 
to  a  room  in  which  a  large  bed,  with  richest 
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fiflken  hangingSy  the  softest  carpetting,  and  fur- 
aiture  to  match,  with  tall  pier  glasses,  and  a 
quantity  of  magnificent  pieces  of  china  standing 
OD  a  tall  mantle-piece,  beneath  which  burnt  a 
cheering  fire,  presented  an  image  of  luxurious 
comfort  such  as  a  queen  might  have  found 
delicious. 

Grace  could  not  avoid  an  exclamation  of 
delightful  surprise  at  the  sybaritic  aspect  of  her 
bed-room,  at  which  Mrs.  Hetty  Harrison  said, 
with  a  quiet  but  heartfelt  smile  that  she  was 
^ad  Miss  Delmey  liked  the  room,  and  hoped  she 
would  occupy  it  many,  many,  many  scores  of 
times,  while  she  lived  in  London,  ''  for  to  tell 
you  the  truth.  Miss  Delmey,"  said  she,  "  John 
has  told  me  so  much  of  you  and  your  father, 
that  I  have  bng  felt  as  if  you  were  what  I  never 
had — a  sister.  You  don't  know,"  added  she, 
taking  Grace's  hand, ''  how  much  I  have  longed 
to  know  you." 

Grace  could  no  longer  repress  the  feeling 
which  had  seized  her  at  the  breakfast  table,  but 
threw  her  arms  round  her  young  hostess,  and 
kissing  her  fervently,  said  : 

*'  Oh,  my  dear  Mrs.  Harrison,  how  happy  you 
make  me ;  I  fed  I  shall  love  you  dearly." 

Mrs.  Harrison  returned  her  embrace  with 
warmth,  kissed  her  again,  and  with  eyes  in  which 
a  most  amiable,  loving  soul  beamed  full  of 
brightness,  said : 
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*'  But  now,  dear  Miss  Ddmey,  you  must  at 
once  to  bed,  and  sleep  till  to-morrow  morning, 
if  you  can." 

Grace  Delmey  awoke  as  a  twilight  dimly 
illumined  her  chamber,  with  an  uncertainty 
whether  it  were  evening  or  morning ;  and  with 
a  curious  mixture  of  feeling  of  the  strangeness 
of  London,  and  the  affectionate  reception  that 
she  had  found,  and  the  sweet,  loving  looks  of 
Mrs.  Harrison,  coming  back  like  a  gleam  of 
warmest  sunshine  upon  her,  her  thoughts  flew 
back  to  Fulboume,  and  she  longed  to  let  her 
father  know  what  a  dear  and  congenial  friend 
she  had  found  in  the  huge  solitude  of  strange 
London,  as  she  assured  herself  she  had  found  in 
Mrs.  Hetty  Harrison.  Then  she  thought  of  the 
want  her  fiither  would  feel  of  her,  and  she 
longed  that  he  could  come  and  be  with  her  in 
London.  Then  came  some  verses  which  she 
had  taken  up  in  her  father's  library,  evidently 
fresh  from  bis  pen,  and  had  committed  to 
memory,  which  now  haunted  her  till  her  very 
heart  was  sore.  They  were  these,  which  we 
may  give,  as  a  specimen  of,  at  least,  the  poetical 
feeling  of  Frauds  Delmey  : 

THE  PILGRIM  IN  QUEST  OF  PEACE. 

Oh.  Peace  I  through  life  my  quest  is  peace. 

And  solitude  lies  around  me  still. 
"Thou  grey-haired  man,  thy  seeking  cease. 

Or  out  of  solitude  take  thy  fill. 
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There  are  vales  fiiU,  and  dales  full. 

And  forests  vast  and  fair." 
I  have  soaght  through  those  wilds  so  heautiful. 

But  the  peace  I  would  win  me  is  not  there. 

Deep  in  the  deep  woods  solitude  lies. 

Buried  in  leaves  and  freshest  flowers ; 
It  floats  tlirough  the  noon  as  the  midnight  skies, 

I  have  felt  it  in  summer's  brightest  hours. 
I  thought  in  my  youth  'twas  a  solemn  joy. 

But  it  haunts  me  now  with  a  wasting  tone. 
And  it  fills  my  soul  with  a  strange  annoy. 

And  I  start  to  be  with  it  all  alone. 

The  woodlark  and  the  white  throat  sang. 

The  cuckoo  shouted  on  the  lea ; 
And  I  saw  the  light  bird's  cherry  hang 

Its  pendant  flowers  to  the  mountain  bee. 
And  youth  and  hope  within  my  breast 

Sang  too,  and  blossomed ;  and  I  said, 
I,  too,  will  build  me  a  woodland  nest. 

With  the  sky  and  the  green  boughs  over  head. 

The  voice  in  my  soul  said :  "  They  have  twined 

Their  nests — those  birds — with  twigs  of  love. 
With  willow-down  they  have  them  lined. 

And  canopied  them  with  boughs  above. 
And  I  will  build  me  a  woodland  nest. 

With  sky  and  green  boughs  over  head ; 
And  Peace  I  will  bid  to  be  my  guest. 

And  a  dear  gentleness  I  will  wed. 

And  through  spring,  and  summer,  and  winter  weather, 
We  two  will  Hve  in  the  shades  of  life, 

Travelling  on  to  that  land  together. 
Where  seraph  and  cherub  are  man  and  wife. 
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And  the  gretX,  wild  world  may  keep  its  way, 
With  its  wealth,  its  pride,  its  towns  and  towen ; 

And  we,  through  the  woodlands  green  and  gay, 
With  love,  and  a  friend  will  follow  ours. 

Bo  I  built  my  nest,  but  it  was  not  blest. 

For,  instead  of  the  hallowed  twigs  of  love, 
I  had  twined  it  with  darnel  of  unrest. 

And  the  skreech-owl  sate  in  the  boughs  above. 
And  the  dear  gentleness  that  I  deemed 

Should  go  step  by  step  with  me  through  time. 
Grew  like  an  Amazon  bold,  and  streamed 

Chill  through  my  heart  like  wintry  rime. 

So  my  peace  is  gone,  and  I  wander  on. 

And  the  solitude  works  me  only  woe : 
For  it  whispers  of  all  that  is  fair  and  gone. 

And  all  tiiat  is  fiedr  and  yet  must  go. 
Oh,  Peace  I  still  in  quest  of  thee  I  am  bound. 

But  unto  my  God  thou  must  have  flown ; 
In  life  thou  art  nowhere  to  be  found. 

In  death  I  will  seek  thee  now  alone. 

Grace  had  made  herself  so  unhappy  by  dwell- 
ing  on  these  verses,  and  on  the  addition  to  h^ 
father's  causes  of  sorrow,  which  her  absence 
made,  that  she  found  herself  giving  way  to  floods 
of  tears,  and  springing  from  bed,  she  determined 
to  get  up  and  drive  away  such  thoughts,  if  the 
time  were  suitable.  Her  watch  informed  her 
that  it  was  about  four  o'clock :  morning  it  could 
not  be,  and  therefore,  must  be  the  afternoon  of 
the  day  on  which  she  had  lain  down.     Her  beU 
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quickly  brought  a  maid,  with  a  bountiful  supply 
of  warm  water,  and  offers  of  her  services  in 
dressing ;  but  Grace,  accustomed  to  perform  her 
own  to3et,  dismissed  the  damsel,  and  in  due 
time  found  her  way  down  the  broad  and  solidly 
elegant  staircase,  up  which  she  had  ascended. 
In  the  parlour  she  found  Mrs.  Harrison,  and 
an  old  gentleman  seated  in  his  easy  chair, 
with  a  couple  of  rosy  children  tumbling  on 
the  hearth-rug  at  his  feet.  Mrs.  Harrison 
led  Grace  affectionately,  and  presented  her  to 
her  Either,  the  polite-looking  old  gentleman, 
who  received  her  with  a  degree  of  courtesy, 
mingled  with  a  kind  and  fatherly  manner,  which 
much  delighted  her.  Mr.  Khesteven  inquired 
after  the  health  of  Mr.  Delmey,  spoke  of  him 
with  the  highest  regard,  and  then  pointing  to 
the  two  children  which  Mrs.  Harrison  had  taken 
up  into  her  arms,  asked  if  she  liked  such  little 
rogues  as  those.  Grace  declared  herself  a  genu- 
ine lover  of  them,  and  kissed  the  rosy  little 
creatures  affectionately  for  their  own  and  their 
mother's  sake. 

Mrs.  Harrison  said  that  Madam  Van  Orren 
had  been  in  to  welcome  her  niece,  but  as  they 
would  not  have  her  disturbed,  they  had  agreed 
to  send  for  her  when  Grace  was  up.  Grace 
eagerly  desired  to  go  herself,  and  pay  her  respects 
to  her  aunt,  but  Mr.  Khesteven  said : 
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"Not  no!  all  was  setded :  he  wanted  a  litde 
of  Madam  Van  Orren's  company,  and  she  would 
be  there  in  a  few  minutes."  Tea  was  ordered  in ; 
a  servant  despatched  for  Madame  Van  OrreUi 
who  only  lived  in  Friday  Street,  and  Grace  was 
informed  that  Mr.  Andrew  Harrison  was  gone 
to  the  warehouse  with  Mr.  John,  and  all  would 
be  in  to  tea. 

A  short  time  brought  Madam  Van  Orren, 
of  whom  Grace  had  heard,  of  course,  much  talk 
at  Fulboume,  but  had  never  seen.  She  knew 
that  she  was  a  good  deal  older  than  her  father; 
was  a  lady  of  somewhat  precise  and  stately 
manners,  and  exact  religious  habits,  but  had 
never  been  found  wanting  in  substantial  regard 
and  kindness  to  her  brother,  Mr.  Francis 
Delmey.  She  had  come  to  town  at  a  still 
earlier  age  than  Grace,  to  live  with  her  aunt,  a 
Mrs.  Fludyer,  and  had  never  quitted  it  again. 
She  had  become  so  thorough  a  London  woman, 
that  she  did  not  care  to  live  out  of  it,  except 
during  summer  for  her  health,  and  for  this  pur* 
pose  kept  her  country-house  at  Hampstead,  and 
made  occasional  visits  to  Margate  or  Hastings. 
During  at  least  half  the  year  however,  she  was 
stationary  at  her  rooms  at  the  comer  of  Fridays- 
street,  looking  into  Cheapside,  where  she  could 
enjoy  the  view,  and  what  to  her  was  almost  as 
pleasant  from  long  habit,  the  hearing  of  the  stir 
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and  bustle  of  the  great  thoroughfiure.  Here, 
too,  she  saw  all  sorts  of  public  processions  and 
pageantries;  the  Lord  Mayor's  show,  and  the 
formal  visits  of  the  King  and  members  of  the 
Royal  family  and  the  ministry  to  the  city.  Her 
life,  tastes  and  predilections  were,  from  longhabit, 
an  boimd  up  with  London,  which  she  thought 
the  only  real  place  on  the  face  of  the  earths 

She  read  the  poets  and  had  been  on  terms  of 
intimacy  with  the  most  distinguished  authors 
of  her  time,  amongst  them.  Goldsmith,  John- 
son, and  Dr*  Young ;  but  she  liked  the  country 
only  in  the  writings  of  Goldy,  as  she  called 
him,  in  the  familiar  phrase  of  Dr.  Johnson, 
and  had  so  little  passion  for  it  in  itself 
that  on  once  making  a  visit  to  Fulboume 
to  her  brother,  she  fdt  actually  alarmed  at 
the  silence  of  the  place,  and  its  exposure  on 
aU  sides  to  robbers,  if  they  chose  to  come — 
which  they  never  did — having  neither  watch- 
men, lamps,  nor  the  like  for  light  and  protec- 
tion. So  little  did  she  luxuriate  in  the  pleasures 
of  the  country,  and  so  grievously  did  she  suffer 
from  the  jolting  and  tedium  of  so  long  a  journey 
that  she  had  never  repeated  it 

The  hour  of  tea  brought  in  Andrew  Harrison 
and  his  son,  the  grave  and  quiet,  but  prosperous 
merchant  of  this  great  city.  Andrew  was  soon 
in  deep  discourse  with  Mrs.  Van  Orren  abouli 
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the  old  neighbourhood,  as  she  called  it,  and 
Mr.  Khesteven  was  full  of  inquiries  from  John 
Harrison,  as  to  important  matters  of  business, 
to  which  the  young  man  gave  grave  but  very 
respectful  answers  in  a  somewhat  concise  style, 
and  in  a  rather  low  tone  of  voice,  as  if  careful 
not  to  attract  too  much  attention,  though  only 
in  the  presence  of  immediate  relatives  and  friends. 
Grace  was  left  to  enjoy  the  conversation  for 
some   time   of  Mrs.  Harrison,   which    turned 
alternately  on  the  wonders  to  be  seen  in  London, 
and  on  her  children.     Yet  amid  this  discourse, 
and  while  gazing  with  affectionate  admiration 
on  the  face  of  Mrs.  Hetty  Harrison,  so  full  of 
gentle  and  loving    loveliness,   Grace    Delmey 
could  not    help    observing   what  was^passing 
around,  and  noticing  the  rueful  shakes  of  the 
head  which  Mrs.  Van  Orren  gave  in  reply  to 
some  of  Andrew  Harrison's  information,  which 
Grace  interpreting  her  own  way,  answered  with 
a  sigh. 

Nor  was  she  less  struck  with  the  air  of  deep 
deference  with  which  John  Harrison  treated 
his  father-in-law,  Mr.  Khesteven.  Presently, 
however,  the  conversation  became  general,  and 
the  old  gentleman,  throwing  off  all  care  about 
business,  began  in  an  easy  way  to  joke  and 
unbend  in  a  manner  that  surprised  and  delighted 
Grace.     He  put  numbers  of  questions  to  her 
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about  her  Ufe  in  the  country ;  told  her  she  was 
never  meant  to  be  buried  there ;  she  was  far 
too  handsome;  that  there  was  no  place  Hke 
London ;  promised  her  a  thousand  grand  sights, 
and  prophesied  that  she  would  never  leave  it 
again. 

"  Will  she  ?"  demanded  he  suddenly  of 
Madam  Van  Orren. 

"  Bless  me !"  said  the  old  lady,  '*  how  can  I 

tear 

"  But  not  if  she  follows  your  sensible 
example.  Madam  Van  Orren,''  added  the  old 
gentleraaD,  gaily.  ''No I  no!  I  take  it  our 
London  youngsters  are  too  knowing  for  that ; 
and,  by  my  troth,  if  the  young  ones  were  so 
deficient  in  taste,  I  should  really  myself  set  up 
as  the  most  devoted  servant  of  Miss  Delmey. 
And,  by  the  bye,  let  me  see,  there  are  some 
things  that  I  must  really  widertake  to  show  our 
fair  friend ;  yes,  I  shall  make  certain  pilgrimages 
with  her  to  places  where  I  can  be  of  use  to  her, 
if  the  young  fellows  don't  forestall  me,  as  I 
expect  they  will." 

"  Bless  me !"  said  Madam  Van  Orren, 
*'  why  Mr.  Khesteven  you  are  growing  yoting 
again  all  at  once.  I  wonder  you  never  took  me 
to  those  grand  places." 

"  Oh !"  returned  the  old  gentleman,  "  why 
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as  to  jfou,  Madam  Van  Orren,  you  know  every- 
thing ;  yott  know  Lotidon  from  St.  James's  to 
Wapping ;  there  woidd  be  no  fim  in  esoorting 
you  anywh^^;  but  this  charming,  inexperienoed, 
uninstructed  Grace.  Why  truly,  the  very  idea 
of  telling  her  of  this  great  thing,  and  showing 
her  thati  is  quite  inspiring." 

**  It  seems  so,"  said  Madam  Van  Orren,  at 
which  all  laughed;  and  she  added,  "but  at 
least  you'll  allow  me  to  take  my  niece  myself 
this  evening  and  shew  h^  something — and  that 
is  my  house." 

"  Oh,  certainly  !"  said  Mr.  Khesteven,  rising 
and  bowing  with  a  mock  solemnity,  but  with  a 
pleasant  smile  on  his  face,  as  Madam  Van  Orren 
and  her  niece  rose.  "As  I  know  very  well 
where  your  house  is,  I  am  quite  willing.  We 
shall  meet  again,  my  dear  young  lady,"  said  he, 
turning  to  Grace,  and  shaking  her  very  kindly 
by  the  hand.  "  Come  here  as  often  as  you  can. 
You  fill  the  old  house,  and  the  old  mui  full  oi 
youth.     God  bless  you  !" 

"  Ah !  see  the  difference,  my  fii&ad  Andrew," 
said  Madam  Van  Orren,  with  an  affected  gravity, 
as  Mrs.  Hetty  Harrison  threw  her  doak  over 
her  shoulders.  "Youth  and  age,  sir — ^youth 
and  age  !  Mr.  Khesteven  never  pays  me  such 
compliments,  though  he  has  known  me  so  many 
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yem.  These  pietty  young  sluts  run  away  with 
afl  our  old  frimidS)  and  with-^but  never  mind 
— eome  along,  nieoe." 

*'Hal  ha!"  said  the  gay  Mr.  Khesteven, 
tapping  Madam  Van  Orren  on  the  shoulder. 
"  I  know  what  you  would  say.  You  mean  with 
the  old  men's  wits.  Ha,  ha,  ha  1  very  good — 
very  good,  and  very  true.  Well,  good  night, 
good  night  I"  and  amid  merry  laughter.  Madam 
Van  Orren  and  her  niece,  wrapped  in  their 
doaks,  preceded  by  a  servant  with  a  huge  lan- 
tern in  his  hand,  and  with  Mr.  John  Harrison 
between  them,  advanced  up  the  dark  street  to 
the  old  lady's  house. 

Here  Grace  found  an  elegant  little  supper  set 
out  on  a  table  near  a  bright  fire,  in  a  very  hand- 
some upper-room,  and  her  aunt  and  she  sate 
for  an  hour  talking  over  Fulbourne  and  West- 
wood,  and  their  a£fairs.  But  when  the  old  lady 
saw  that  this  began  to  render  Grace  rather 
sorrowful  she  suddenly  broke  off,  saying  : 

'*  Well,  we  shall  have  plenty  of  time  to  talk 
of  those  things.  You  hear,  my  dear  niece, 
that  you  are  never  to  leave  London,  and  so  you 
must  b^in  to  see  something  of  it."  And  with 
that  Madam  Van  Orren  began  to  run  over  a 
number  of  its  delights  till  she  saw  that  Grace 
was  interested  in  them,  when  she  lead  her  to 
her  bedroom,  where  also  a   cheerful  fire  was 
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burning,  and  wished  her  pleasant  dreams.  Grace, 
left  to  herself,  could  not  but  thank  God  for  the 
kind  welcome  she  had  received  in  I^ondon,  and 
was  soon  wrapt  in  a  pleasant  unconsciousnesSi 
where  we  leave  her. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Grace  Delmey's  abode  in  London  extended 
to  about  two  years.  We  must  make  a  short 
account  of  it,  though  it  was  a  very  important 
portion  of  her  life,  and  left  many  pleasant  and 
sad  impressions  on  her  heart  for  all  her  fiiture 
life. 

In  a  few  days,  Andrew  Harrison  returned  to 
Lerk,  having  most  completely  fulfilled  all  the 
injunctions  of  Fanner  Greatorex  regarding  his 
Cur  charge.  Spite  of  a  somewhat  cold  and 
formal  manner  in  Madam  Van  Orren,  Grace 
Debney  soon  began  to  feel  that  there  was  a 
good  and  kind  nature  in  her.     She  b^an  to 
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like  her,  and  felt  that  she  was  liked  in  return. 
Her  aunt  had,  of  late  years,  lived  a  good  deal 
alone,  and  seemed  to  want  a  neighbour-heart 
that  she  could  find  a  kindred  feeling  in.  Her 
house  was  handsome  and  handsomely  furnished, 
but  it  had  the  neat,  quiet,  and  somewhat  prim 
air  of  the  abode  of  a  single  or  a  widow  lady. 
Not  a  chair,  or  a  book,  or  a  chimney-ornament, 
was  ever  to  be  seen  out  of  its  place.  There  was 
a  man-servant  and  a  parlour-maid,  that  went 
about  as  quietly,  and  put  and  kept  all  in  order, 
as  if  there  was  somebody  always  ill  in  the 
house,  who  could  not  bear  a  noise.  There  was 
a  little  dog  that  basked  on  the  hearth-rug,  and 
a  large  tortoise-shell  cat  that  slept  on  a  footstool 
on  one  side  of  the  fire-place— that  were  as  neat, 
orderly,  and  quiet,  as  their  mistress  and  her 
servants.  But  there  was  no  want  of  any  luxuiy 
or  comfort  •  in  that  still  abode — still  as  it  was 
internally,  but  constantly  surrounded  by  the 
roar  of  the  city,  like  an  islet  in  a  stormy  sea. 
The  old  lady  sate  with  her  book  on  a  reading- 
stand,  often  a  large  book,  her  Bible  or  a  volume 
of  South's  or  Atterbury's  Sermons,  near  the 
window,  where  she  could  see  all  that  went  on 
in  the  street  below.  It  seemed  to  be  a  peculiar 
refreshment  and  relaxation  to  her  to  turn  her 
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attention  alternately  from  this  world  to  the 
other,  and  from  the  other  again  to  this. 

Grace  would  sit  with  her  sewing,  and  ever 
and  anon  the  old  lady  would  say,  suddenly : 
**  Well,  that  is  very  fine  now — ^very  fine  indeed  1" 
And  Grace  would  have  to  look  up  to  see  what 
the  fine  thing  was — ^whether  it  was  something 
in  the  street,  or  in  the  author  before  her.  Then 
the  old  lady  would  add :  '^  Ha !  if  we  could  but 
live  up  to  that  1"  or  "  Really  one  never  hears 
such  sermons  now-a-days  1"  Or  she  was  just 
as  likely  to  say :  "  Oh  I  run,  run,  niece,  directly. 
See  that  strange  Turk  there!  What  an  odd 
mortal !  What  do  those  outlandish  people  dress 
in  that  tawdry,  half- womanish  way  for?  But 
run,  girl,  run — there!  I  knew  you*d  be  too 
late.  He's  gone!"  Perhaps,  by  the  time 
Grace  had  regained  her  seat  or  before  it,  the 
old  lady  would  again  cry :  "  Well,  that  is  grander 
than  ever !  What  an  idea  I  Where  did  these 
old  people  get  such  things  fix)m  V" 

"  What  things,  aunt  ?  Where  are  they  ?" 
would  Grace  exclaim,  running  forward,  before 
she  perceived  that  her  aunt  was  lost  in  a  reverie 
oi  admiration  over  her  sermons. 

**  Oh !  such  divine  sentiments ! — such  just, 
and  deep,  and  uncommon  reflections,  and  yet 
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80  truel"  Whereupon  she  would  read  out  a 
passage,  and  then  stopping  to  wipe  her  spec- 
tades,  and  re-adjust  them,  while  Grace  was 
endeavouring  to  digest  the  sermon,  would 
abruptly  exclaim:  ''Look!  look!  what's  that 
cr^wd  ?  Why,  sure,  they  have  taken  a  thief! 
Ay,  there  I  see  him  1  I  see  him  1  Run,  girl^ 
run,  or  they  will  be  gone.  Oh !  what  a  savage, 
hairy,  hang-dog  fellow  !  Bless  the.  Lord  for  good 
laws  and  magistrates,  or  what  wo^Id  become  of 
us  ?"  And  the  pendant  to  this  would  be  some 
strange,  dismal  story  of  some  robbery  and  mur- 
der, committed  in  some  part  of  London,  in 
which  she  dedared  that  no  decent  person  dare 
trust  himself. 

"  How  can  you,  dear  aunt,  like  London  so  ?" 
Grace  would  inquire,  "  where  there  are  such 
places,  and  such  horrible  people  ?" 

''  Oh,  child,"  the  old  lady  would  reply, 
"  that's  only  the  fag-end  of  it.  There  are 
plenty  of  magistrates  and  strong  Uws  to  keep 
them  in  order.  And  then  think  what  a  city  this 
is,  with  its  Lord  Mayor  and  all  its  Aldermen,  and 
its  merchants — ^Lord  Mayor's  shows,  and  grand 
dinners,  where  the  King  and  Queen,  and  great 
ministera  come — and  city  balls,  and  all  this  life 
and  stir — there's  no  place  like  it.     You  must 
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go  to  the  Lord  Mayor's  Ball,  niece.  I  don't  go 
to  such  places  now ;  but  Mr.  Khesteven,  who 
dedares  himself  your  knight-^rant — nice  young 
man  ! — and  the  Harrisons,  will  take  you.  Oh, 
what  people  have  I  seen  there  in  my  time! 
As  fine  men  and  women  as  ever  stood  in  shoe- 
leather— and  princes  and  parUament  men--- 
Chatham — ^ay,  that  was  a  famous  manl — and 
Burke,  and  Fox,  and  Johnny  Wilks,  and  Alder- 
man Beckford,  who  made  that  fiimous  speech 
to  the  King,  as  you  may  see  on  his  statue  in 
GuildhalL  Wait,  child,  wait,  till  you  have  seen 
London,  before  you  talk." 

Daily,  if  the  weather  was  fine,  Madam  Van 
Orren  took  her  drive  in  her  coach  before  dinn^ ; 
sometimes  into  one  suburb,  and  sometimes  into 
another,  and  occasionally  into  the  parks.  By 
this  means,  Grace  came  to  see  a  good  deal  of 
London ;  and  in  the  evenings  her  aunt  set  her 
to  read  to  her,  for  her  own  eyes  failed  by  candle- 
fight.  As  those  readings  were  intended  to  be 
amusing  as  well  as  instructive  to  her  niece, 
they  read  here  and  there  in  the  works  of  the 
great  authors,  whom  Madam  Van  Orren  had 
known,  selecting  what  she  considered  their  finest 
passages;  and  Grace  pursued  the  reading  in 
her  own  room,  according  as  she  liked  the  au- 
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thor ;  for  she  perceived  that,  in  the  voluminous 
writings  of  Fielding,  Richardson,  Johnson,  and 
Groldsmith,  she  had  a  long  task  before  her. 
These  evening  reelings  were  particularly  ddighl. 
.fill  to  Grace  Dekney,  as  her  aunt  continually 
stopped  her  to  relate  what  she  knew  of  these 
writers,  induding  many  anecdotes  of  them  that 
had  never  reached  the  public. 

Fielding  she  had  seen  in  her  earlier  youth, 
and  related  the  strange  aversion  that  he  and 
Richardson  had  to  meet  each  other.  How  Ridi- 
ardson  called  Fielding  a  worldly  and  dissipated 
spendthrift — vulgar,  he  insisted,  vulgar  and  dis- 
reputable: and  Fielding  called  Richardson  a 
moping  milksop-^a  poor  dawdling  woman's 
man,  fit  for  nothing  but  tea  and  old  wives' 
gossip.  Once  she  had  seen  them  meet  at  Mr. 
Khesteven's,  at  a  great  and  brilliant  party,  but 
they  only  made  a  distant  bow  to  each  other,  and 
gave  a  dark  scowl,  and  then  Richardson  got 
away  as  soon  as  he  could,  and  Fielding  got, 
before  the  night  was  over,  very  tipsy,  and  talked 
like  a  justice  of  the  peace. 

And  then  that  dear  old  Dr.  Johnson,  that  Mrs. 
Thrale  used  to  bring  over  from  Muswell  HiU  in 
her  carriage,  to  their  country-house  at  Hamp- 
stead,  where  he  spoke  like  an  orade,  and  set 
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everybody  down.  And  how  he  would  talk  to 
her.  Madam  Van  Orren,  then  quite  a  young 
thing,  of  the  diurch  and  the  BiUe,  and  bid  her 
stand  fast  by  them,  and  ask  her  where  she  came 
from,  and  would  then  say : 

"  So,  so  ;  why  that  is  almost  in  my  county : 
you  are  almost  a  country-woman  of  mine.  I 
shall  like  you." 

And  thereafter,  he  always  asked  for  his  little 
country-woman,  and  brought  her  new  books. 
She  wondered  to  find  him  so  kind,  and  yet  she 
was  always  so  afraid  of  him. 

And  Gkddy,  pocH*  dear  Goldy,  as  Dr.  Johnson 
called  him.  Madam  Van  Orren  would  burst 
into  a  fit  of  laughter  often  as  she  related  her 
astonishment  the  first  time  she  saw  him : 

"  I  was  a  young  thing,  Grace,  like  you,"  she 
said,  *'  and  was  at  my  aunt's  house  at  Hamp- 
stead.  It  was  in  very  fine  warm  weather,  in  the 
summer.  The  garden-gate  bell  rung,  and  as  the 
servant  went  to  open  it,  I  was  standing  at  the 
window.  The  moment  the  gate  opened,  in 
marched  two  odd  fellows,  and  commenced  run- 
ning down  the  garden  towards  the  house,  taking 
a  drcuit  round  a  large  flower-bed,  instead  of 
coming  directly  onwards  to  the  door,  like  two 
schoolboys  chasing  each  other  in  fun.     The  one 
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was  a  queer,  broad-built^  IrishmaD,  with  a  most 
extraordinary  phiz,  cocking  a  little  snub-nose  and 
chin  up  into  the  air,  and  laughing  and  shouting 
as  he  came  along.  The  other  was  a  small,  slim 
man^  in  threadbare  black,  that  seemed  to  run 
because  his  comical  companion  ran  ]  but  whose 
pale  face  and  greyish  hair  did  not  give  you  any 
idea  of  playfulness  or  joviality.  But  there  was 
not  much  time  for  thinking  about  them.  Up 
the  steps  they  came,  and  bouncing  into  the 
house,  were  in  another  minute  entering  the  room 
where  I  was,  the  strange  Irishman  saying,  in  a 
hurried,  laughing  voice,  as  he  came  in : 

"  *  Well,  here  we  are,  Madam  Fludyer !  All 
hot !  all  hot  I'  But  on  seeing  me,  he  suddenly 
stopped ;  looked  very  much  astonished,  and  very 
awkward,  but  not  more  awkward  than  1  felt. 

"  There  stood  the  short,  thick  man,  with  the 
oddest  face — red  as  a  fire ;  his  bald  head  covered 
with  perspiration — he  had  flung  down  his  hat  in 
the  hall. 

"  And  now  making  a  succession  of  low,  awk- 
ward bows,  he  said : 

*'  *  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon,  ma'am — ^I  thought 
— ^really!  I  thought  it  was  Madam  Fludyer, 
but  I  see — I  see,  it's  quite  another — excuse  us, 
young  lady — it's  only  Peter  Barlow  and  myself.' 
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"  Who  Peter  Barlow  and  myself  were  I  should 
have  been  dreadfully  puzzled  to  know,  but  the 
maid  hastening  in  after  these  singular  strangers, 
set  chairs  with  great  respect,  and  said : 

"  *  Pray  be  seated,  Dr.  Goldsmith — be  seated, 
Mr.  Barlow — I  will  call  Mrs.  Fludyer.' 

'*  Dr.  Goldsmith  !  Could  that,  then,  really  be 
the  celebrated  Dr.  Goldsmith  !  The  strange 
man  sate  down,  fanning  himself  with  his  hand- 
kerchief. His  shirt  neck  was  open ;  his  throat 
red  with  the  sun;  his  loose,  short  coat,  and 
knee-breeches,  being  of  very  remarkable  colours, 
and  his  shoes  and  stockings  covered  with  dust. 
His  companion,  the  thin  pale  man,  with  a  timid 
air,  drew  his  chair  somewhat  behind  that  of  the 
Doctor ;  there  he  seated  himself,  and  seemed  half 
frightened  at  the  situation  in  which  he  found 
himself.  But  the  Doctor,  recovered  from  his 
surprise,  b^an  talking  with  his  humble  com- 
panion: 

'' '  Pest  on  this  Hampstead  Hill,  Peter ;  it  is  a 
broiler  this  weather.  I  hope  Madam  Fludyer 
has  something  very  cool.  Oh,  here  she  is!' 
and  my  aunt  appearing,  up  jumped  the  Doctor, 
and  shaking  her  boisterously  by  the  hand,  began 
to  talk  and  laugh  again  at  a  great  rate. 

" '  We're  oflF  on  a  tradesman's  holiday,  Peter 
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Barlow  and  I;  Garrick,  Reynolds  and  Perc^, 
are  to  meet  us  at  Hendon.  But  they  go  grandly 
in  a  carriage  there.  Fine  fellows — ^Madam 
Fludyer — fine  fellows,  those!  Peter  and  1 
have  walked  up  from  the  Temple.  Gad! 
but  it  is  a  broiler,  though ;  and  we  determined 
to  run  in  and  see  what  you  could  give  us  to 
cool  us.  A  bottle  of  cyder,  or  a  glass  of  sherry 
and  water,  or  the  like — eh  ?* 

'*  My  aunt  soon  had  something  of  the  kind 
up,  with  strawberries,  and  the  jolly  Doctor 
rattled  on. 

^* '  We  are  going  to  stroll  about  in  the  fields 
at  Hendon — round  by  FincUey— dine  at  Can- 
nonbury  with  Newbery,  and  then  home  by 
moonlight.  Come,  Peter,  drink  man,  we  must 
be  oiF — our  fine  fellows  in  their  coach  must 
not  wait  of  us.'  Pfeter  nodded  a  timid  good 
health  to  my  aunt  and  me,  and  drank.  '  Madam 
Fludyer,  we  will  take  the  rest  of  these  straw- 
berries with  us — they  are  grand  1  Here,  Peter, 
pour  them  into  my  handkerchief,'  and  with 
that,  the  Doctor  spread  his  handkerchief  on  the 
table ;  and  Peter  Barlow  being  too  much  em- 
barrassed to  pour  out  the  strawberries  very 
quickly,  Goldsmith  did  it  himself;  and  with  the 
handkerchief  swinging   in   his  hand,  he    bade 
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a  lK>isterous  good-by,  and  away  he  and  his 
shadow,  Peter,  went  as  boyishly  as  they  came. 

*'  And  that  was  the  author  of  the  *  Deserted 
ViDage,'  and  of  'The  Vicar  of  Wakefield!' 
My  aunt  laughed  at  my  astonishment,  and  told 
me  I  should  see  many  such  frolics  on  the  part 
of  the  boy-hearted  poet ;  but  that  I  should  come 
to  love  him,  for  he  was  all  generosity  and  good- 
ness.    And  truly  her  words  were  correct." 

Such  were  the  evening  readings  and  conver- 
sations of  Grace  and  her  aunt,  now  herself  the  old 
lady.  On  Sundays  they  regulai^  joined  Mr, 
Khesteven  and  his  family  at  church,  and  went 
home  with  them  to  dine.  The  more  Grace 
saw  of  the  old  gentleman,  and  his  daughter  and 
son-in-law,  the  more  she  liked  them.  The 
gentlemanly  and  quiet  humour  of  Mr.  Khesteven 
--the  grave  respectfulness  of  John  Harrison, 
and  the  loving  heart  and  sisterly  manner  of 
Mrs.  Harrison,  soon  made  Grace  feel  a  warm 
affection  for  them  all.  Almost  every  fine  day 
Mr.  Khesteven  and  Mrs.  Harrison  now  called 
in  their  drives,  and  took  up  her  aunt  and  her- 
self;  and  made  a  point  to  shew  Grace  some  of 
the  wonders  of  the  City  and  neighbourhood — 
Guildhall,  the  Monument,  the  Tower;  in  the 
other  direction,  the  great  inns  of  court,  where 
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the  lawyers  were,  Somerset  Hoiise,  the  Palace, 
and  the  Parks.  On  one  occasion  they  todc  her 
to  see  the  great  warehouses  and  the  docks. 
Not  such  as  they  are  now,  but  such  as  fiQed 
the  mind  with  the  most  extraordinary  wonder. 
The  vast  range  of  buildings  filled  with  the  pro- 
ducts of  all  climes ;  the  heaps  of  elephants 
tusks  in  one;  the  drugs  and  essential  oils  in 
others,  filling  the  air  with  their  medicinal  odours 
— ^tbe  spices,  the  mountains  of  tobacco,  the 
wilderness  of  sugars,  sagos,  rice,  teas  and 
coffees.  They  led  her  through  the  immense 
cellars,  comprising  many  acres  each  where  the 
wines  of  the  merchants  are  stored.  Through 
immense  streets  of  large  butts  and  pipes,  each 
couple  of  them  worth,  at  least,  three  hundred 
pounds;  amongst  which  tordies  were  flitting 
here  and  there  like  will-o'-wisps,  and  from  the 
black  arches  above  depending  o'er  them  the 
bng  masses  of  cobwebby  funguses — the  growth 
of  ages.  These  scenes  filled  Grace's  mind 
with  the  most  overwhelming  ideas  of  the  wealth 
of  the  London  merchants  and  the  power  of  the 
country. 

On  another  occasion  Mr.  Khesteven,  accom- 
panied by  his  daughter,  took  her  to  see  the 
interior  of  St.  James's,  and  made  her  sit  down. 
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both  on  the  throne  and  afterwards  at  the  Mews, 
in  the  royal  coach.  On  his  bidding  her  do  each 
of  these  things,  the  royal  menial,  who  showed 
them  roimd,  said,  solemnly :  ''  That  is  not 
allowed,  Sir  ;*'  and  Grace,  in  the  act  of  obeying 
the  old  merchant,  again  shrank  back  in  fear.  But 
Mr.  Khesteven  only  said :  "  Pooh !  pooh !  never 
mind  that,  my  dear,  nobody  helps  to  pay  for  these 
things  more  than  I  do :  do  as  I  teU  you,"  and 
the  servant  offering  no  further  opposition,  partly 
because  he  noticed  the  words  of  Mr.  Khesteven, 
and  thought  him  some  great  man,  and  partly 
because  he  felt  in  his  palm,  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, an  impression  that  wonderfully  confirmed 
that  conviction,  Grace  Delmey  and  then  Mrs. 
Harrison  sate  on  the  royal  throne,  and  after- 
wards in  the  royal  carriage,  Mr.  Khesteven 
saying,  as  they  went  away : 

"  There,  Miss  Delmey,  if  ever  you  return  to 
the  country,  it  will  be  something  to  astonish 
the  natives  with,  to  say  you  have  sate  on  the 
King's  throne,  and  ridden  in  his  carriage." 

But  now  it  was  drawing  on  for  Christmas, 
and  Mr.  Khesteven  and  his  family  were  going  to 
spend  the  Christmas  week  at  his  house  at  Mort- 
lake,  and  Mrs.  Van  Orren  and  Grace  were  to 
go  with  them.     Only  two  days  before  Christ- 
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mas  Day  the  party  set  off,  in  order  that  Mr. 
Harrisoi^  jnight  accompany  them,  and  yet  leave 
business  as  little  as  possible.  At  ten  o'clock  on 
the  morning  appointed,  the  family  carriage,  with 
four  horses,  was  drawn  up  at  Mr.  Khesteven's 
door,  whither  Madam  Van  Orren  and  Grace 
had  betaken  themselves,  and  the  whole  family 
party  entering  the  splendid  and  capacious  fiunily 
vehicle,  were  whirled  away  through  London 
westward,  at  a  rapid  rate.  Mr.  Khesteven, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harrison,  Madam  Van  Orren, 
and  Gfaoe  all  found  themselves  face  to  face  in 
this  ample  carriage,  along  with  the  two  children ; 
the  nurse-maid  and  the  other  servants  following 
in  another  carriage  and  pair,  dose  behind. 

Though  Grace  had  seen  the  mode  of  life  of  the 
Khestevens  in  London,  had  seen  their  huge 
warehouses,  and  the  London  Docks  and  ware- 
houses themselves,  and  had  a  certain  conviction 
of  the  great  wealth  of  the  family,  she  never 
seemed  to  realize  the  idea  of  it  so  much  as 
when  whirled  away  in  this  magnificent  style 
through  London.  If  merchants  did  this,  what 
could  nobles  do  more  ?  They  were  not  ham- 
pered with  luggage ;  all  that  was  gone  on,  with 
a  world  of  plate,  before  in  a  light  van,  and 
under  guard  of  men  armed  with  blunderbuses* 
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In  wonderfully  litde  time  they  had  traversed  the 
Strand,  Piocadilly,  Knightsbridge,  Fulham,  and 
were  careering  over  the  wooden  bridge  at 
Putney.  Here  they  paused  awhile  to  note  the 
wild  look  of  the  scene.  The  winter  had  set  in 
eariy  in  November  with  such  severity  that  the 
Thames  had  been  frozen  over  for  a  fortnight. 
A  sudden  thaw  had  again  broken  up  the  ice, 
when  nearly  a  foot  thick,  and  it  had  been  driven 
with  such  force  against  the  piers  of  the  bridge ; 
that  one  huge  slab  had  slid  upon  the  back  of 
another^  and  the  frost  as  suddenly  setting  in 
again,  there  they  stood,  a  wilderness  of  great 
masses  of  ice,  hurled  up  edgeways,  some  yards 
above  the  water,  a  perfect  chaos  of  icebergs, 
threatening  to  push  away  the  bridge,  and  pre- 
senting a  scene  of  extraordinary  wildness. 

Having  wondered  at  this  sight,  they  again 
dashed  along  the  lower  heath,  all  white  with  the 
wbtry  snow,  and  soon  reached  Mortlake.  Here 
they  halted  a  moment  at  a  neat  lodge,  and  but 
a  moment,  for  a  woman  sprung  out  of  the  lodge, 
opened  wide  the  gate,  with  a  deep  courtesy,  and 
they  found  themselves  in  a  fine  park,  with  a 
noble  house  before  them. 

Grace  again  wondered  at  the  splendour  of  the 
London  merchant's  country  residence.     Why  it 
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was  a  mansion  fit  for  an  Earl.  Everything 
within  corresponded  with  the  situation  and 
exterior.  The  house  was  large,  superbly  fur- 
nished, and  there  were  fires  burning  in  all  the 
rooms  for  their  reception.  Grace  soon  disco- 
vered that  there  were  stables  and  out-buildings 
in  keeping  with  the  splendour  of  the  place,  and 
extensive  conservatories  and  forcing-houses,  in 
which  the  most  beautiful  flowers  were  blooming, 
spite  of  the  severe  weather  without.  Again 
Grace  could  not  but  marvel  how  people,  wha 
had  such  dwellings  in  the  coimtry,  could  bury 
themselves  in  the  city,  and  in  such  dose  places 
as  Bread  Street.  But  she  did  not  reflect  how 
much  was  due  to  long  habit,  to  mercantile 
taste,  mercantile  pride,  and  how  much  of  the 
wealth  which  built  and  enlivened  these  luxurious 
palaces,  flowed  from  that  city  occupation. 

"  Oh !  my  dear  Mrs.  Harrison,"  said  Grace^ 
after  surveying  these  things,  "how  can  Mr. 
Khesteven  and  yourself  like  to  stay  so  much  in 
London,  when  you  have  such  a  place  as  this  ?" 

"  It  is  necessary,  you  know,"  replied  Mrs* 
Harrison,  in  perfect  simplicity,  "to  be  near 
business." 

"How  can  it  be  necessary,"  said  Grace, 
"  when  you  are  already  so  rich  ?" 
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Her  friend  had  never  thought  of  it.  She 
fdt  a  momentary  astonishment,  and  then  with 
a  smile  added  : 

"  Well,  I  don't  know,  hut  papa  thinks  it 
necessary,  and  Mr.  Harrison  does  too.  They 
would  not  like  to  leave  the  old  concern  and  be 
idle." 

Grace  was  going  to  say :  "  Why  need  they 
be  idle  ?  how  many  things  can  gentlemen  find 
to  do ;"  but  she  checked  herself.  She  felt  that 
people  would  be  idle,  and  miserable  too,  if  they 
ceased  to  do  that  which  they  had  a  real  taste 
for.  Her  friends  had  a  taste  for  merchandise 
and  city  life,  and  it  was  folly  to  reason  against 
it  It  had,  no  doubt,  its  great  charms :  it  gave 
wealth,  influence,  importance.  It  employed 
people,  kept  commerce  in  motion,  ships  going 
to  and  fro,  as  the  uniting  link  of  nations ;  em- 
ployed thousands  and  millions  of  people,  diffus- 
mg  comfort  through  thousands  of  homes.  It 
bought  estates  and  founded  families.  She 
began  to  perceive  that  trade  has  its  large  and 
fascinating  side. 

"And,"  continued  Mrs.  Hetty  Harrison,  as 
if  falling  into  Grace's  train  of  thought,  "  we 
can  come  here  as  often  as  we  like.  In  summer 
we  shall  be  chiefly  here,  and  you,  dear  Grace, 
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will  come  and  stay  with  us.  I  long  to  show 
you  what  nice  country  there  is  not  far  off,  and 
to  drive  about  our  lanes  and  conunons  with 
you,  Mr.  Khesteven  spends  the  greater  part  of 
his  time  here  in  summer,  and  John  drives  to 
and  fro  every  day  to  business." 

"  But  what  a  distance  !"  said  Grace. 

"  Oh !  it  is  nothing,"  replied  Mrs.  Harrison. 
^^When  there  are  good  horses,  and  plenty  of 
them,  it  is  a  refreshment." 

Christmas  Day  was  spent  as  a  family  festival. 
No  one  was  invited  from  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood ;  but  different  branches  of  the  frimily, 
cousins,  nephews,  nieces,  and  others  of  whom 
Grace  had  never  heard,  came  down  from  town, 
with  some  intimate  friends,  to  spend  the  day. 
In  the  morning  all  went  to  church ;  in  the  even- 
ing there  were  dining,  dancing,  all  sorts  of  old 
English  sports,  jollity,  and  merriment.  Mr. 
Khesteven  seemed  everywhere,  and  quite  radiant 
with  good  cheer,  good  humour,  and  hospitality. 
Beds  were  made  up  for  all  the  guests  from 
town,  so  that  none  need  have  the  care  on  their 
minds  of  the  long,  dark  journey  home ;  and  all 
was  gaiety  and  gladness. 

The  next  day  these  friends  took  their  leave, 
and  the  acquaintances  of  the  vicinity  called  to 
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welcome  Mr.  Khesteven  and  his  famfly  to  their 
dude  for  the  Christmas  holidays.  Large  par- 
ties were  given  and  gone  to,  and  Grace  again 
wondered  to  find  that  even  nobles  did  not 
scruple  to  associate  with  the  wealthy  London 
merchant.  Here,  Mr.  Khesteven  appeared  like 
a  noble  amongst  nobles.  Not  one  of  the  aristo- 
cratic dass  possessed  a  better  house,  kept  a 
better  table,  or  showed  more  good  breeding 
in  manner  and  conversation.  Mr.  Khesteven 
had  entertained  many  of  his  wealthy  and  titled 
neighbours  at  the  Mansion-House,  when  Lord 
Mayor.  In  town,  and  here  too,  he  had  enter- 
tained all  the  leading  statesmen,  wits,  and 
lawyers  of  his  time.  Here,  he  was  an  im- 
mensely wealthy  aristocrat  amongst  aristocrats. 
He  had  sate  in  Parliament;  he  might,  no  doubt, 
had  it  been  his  ambition,  have  sate  in  the  higher 
house.  Nothing  were  easier  for  him  than  to 
live  on  large  estates  in  the  country — he  pos- 
sessed them — to  have  taken  his  stand  entirely 
with  the  titled  dass,  to  have  married  his  only 
daughter  amongst  the  highest  of  them.  But 
he  had  married  her  to  John  Harrison,  the  son 
of  the  little  shopkeeper  of  Lerk,  and  he  still 
loved  to  ally  himself  and  his  descendants  with 
trade. 
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Grace  Delmey  felt  that  there  was  a  pride  in 
the  British  merchant,  great  as  could  exist  in  the 
British  noble,  and  she  received  new  views  of 
human  nature.  There  were  men,  she  saw— 
and  Mr.  Khesteven  was  one  of  them — who 
chose  to  be  merchants,  and  did  not  choose  to 
be  noblesse;  and  when  that  ambition  was  lite- 
rally and  honourably  indulged,  it  was  an  ambition 
that  she  was  compelled  to  respect.  There  was 
something  most  piquant  and  attractive  to  her, 
in  looking  at  her  friend,  Mrs.  Harrison — ^lively, 
sensible,  extremely  well-informed,  with  a  refined 
elegance  of  manner,  that  would  have  sate  well 
on  a  princess  of  the  blood :  yet  so  simple,  so 
unassuming,  so  rarely  referring  to  anything  con- 
nected with  her  amazing  wealth,  that  it  seemed 
a  thing  that  she  never  thought  of.  At  one 
time  she  saw  her  sitting  amid  a  very  brilliant 
company,  gentle,  modest,  yet  quite  self-assured ; 
at  another,  playing  with  her  children  on  the 
hearth ;  at  another,  rambling  with  her  and  them 
through  the  grounds ;  and  in  after  months,  on 
the  heaths  and  in  the  woods,  with  the  unaffected 
delight  of  a  country  girl. 

Such  a  character,  in  its  genuineness,  had 
never  been  conceived  of  by  her.  It  was  evi- 
dent, that  with  her  father,  her  children,  and 
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her  husband,  she  oould  be  just  as  happy,  just 
the  same  in  every  respect,  with  a  few  hundreds 
a-year,  as  she  was  now  with  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands. She  was  one  of  those  gentle,  yet  bright 
creatures,  that  draw  out  love  and  sunshine 
wherever  they  go.  All  hearts  are  warmed  by 
them,  and  Grace  every  day  loved,  with  a  deeper 
and  more  tender  affection,  her  new  friend.  When 
they  returned  to  town,  after  a  fortnight's  stay 
at  Mortiake,  they  became  more  and  more  neces- 
sary to  each  other.  They  were  like  sisters — 
they  knew  each  other  intimately :  they  had 
learned  each  other  by  heart. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

But  during  that  fortnight  at  Mortlake,  Grace 
had  attracted  great  attention.  She  had  met  with 
several  young  gentlemen  at  almost  every  party 
she  had  been  at :  they  had  been  constant  visi- 
tors at  Mr.  Khesteven'Sy  and  every  one  saw  that 
she  was  the  object  of  the  liveliest  admiration. 
It  was  not  long  after  their  return  to  town,  that 
two  of  these  made  direct  offers  of  marriage,  and 
they  were  such  as  Grace  would  never  have 
aspired  to,  or  found,  in  her  native  neighbour- 
hood. One,  in  particular,  the  eldest  son  of  the 
wealthy  Sir  Thomas  Taunton,  Mr.  Khesteven 
himself  strongly  recommended.  He  was  a 
young  man  of  superior  mind,  and  heir  to  title 
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and  a  large  estate.  Madam  Van  Orren  con- 
gratulated her  niece  on  her  good  fortune,  and 
seconded  the  addresses  of  the  young  man  with 
aD  her  heart.  Mrs.  Harrison  also  threw  in  hei^ 
entreaties,  and  rejoiced  in  the  prospect  of  thus 
keeping  her  dear  friend  so  near  her,  and  so 
auspiciously  settled.  But  Grace  hesitated, 
begged  time  to  think,  and  declined. 

She  had  learned  from  home  that  things  were 
growing  more  and  more  miserable;  that  her 
mother  was  becoming,  from  month  to  month, 
more  self-willed ;  that  her  brothers  were  leading 
a  life  of  waste  and  dissipation,  and  that  her 
fether  was  gradually  sinking  into  a  dejection 
and  melancholy  that  made  life  a  burden.  She 
had,  in  itself,  no  taste  for  town-life— she  longed 
for  the  country :  she  coveted  no  high  rank  or 
wealth ;  all  she  longed  for  was  to  be  near,  and 
to  soothe,  by  all  the  means  in  her  power,  the 
desolate  path  of  her  father.  She  had,  more- 
over, in  various  benevolent  visits  with  Mrs. 
Harrison,  seen  such  awful  glimpses  of  the 
stupendous  misery  and  crime  of  the  swarmii^ 
population  of  certain  vast  districts  of  the  metro- 
polis, that  she  shrunk  from  the  idea  of  it  with 
pain  and  horror,  and  yearned  for  the  peace  and 
purity  of  the  country,  and  for  those  moderate 
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groupings  of  existence,  which  were  capable  of 
being  grasped  by  individual  benevolence. 

Grace  Delmey's  resolution  excited  wonder 
and  disappointment  amongst  all  her  friends. 
Mr.  Khesteven  asked  his  daughter  whether 
Grace  had  not  some  prior  attachment  in  the 
country,  and  wondered  still  more  when  he  was 
answered,  No.  Mrs.  Harrison  said  all  that 
the  warmest  affection  could  suggest  to  alter 
Grace's  determination ;  and  Madam  Van  Orren 
all  that  interest  could  dictate.  She  declared 
that  if  Grace  would  accept  Mr.  Taunton,  she 
would  give  her  three  thousand  pounds  as  a 
dowry,  and  make  her  her  heiress.  Ai  this 
unexpected  kindness,  Grace  Delmey  was  to^afiy 
overcome.  She  embraced  her  aunt  with  the 
most  affectionate  and  grateful  emotions,  and 
assured  her  that  she  would  take  time  and 
endeavour  to  inspire  herself  with  a  fiivourable 
view  of  this  certainly  brilliant  proposal  But 
the  paleness  of  Grace  showed  that  the  struggle 
was  costing  her  the  keenest  suffering — yet  how 
it  might  have  terminated,  is  uncertain,  had  not  a 
certain  person  appeared  on  the  stage,  who  threw 
fresh  weight  into  the  scale  of  Grace's  mind, 
which  already  leaned  homewards,  opened  afresh 
all  her  yearnings  and  imaginations  towards  the 
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unhappy  Fulbourne  and  her  father,  and  gave  the 
final  and  unalterable  decision  to  her  will. 

This  person  was  Mr.  Dorrington,  of  West- 
wood,  a  young  lawyer,  of  the  country  town  of 
-= — .  Grace's  father,  it  seemed,  had  employed 
the  fiirm  in  which  Mr.  Dorrington  was  then 
junior  partner,  to  come  to  a  clear  explanation 
with  Mr.  Coxe  Hinchliffe  as  to  the  real  state  of 
Mr.  Delmey's  affairs  in  his  hands;  to  learn 
what  money  he  had  advanced,  and  on  what 
security.  This  Mr.  Delmey  felt  compelled  to 
do,  in  order  to  stop  the  ruinous  career  of  his 
wife  and  sons.  There  was  no  safety  for  him 
while  Mr.  Coxe  Hinchliffe  had  any  power  or 
plea  for  making  advances.  Mr.  Delmey,  there- 
fore, resolved  to  know  the  worst,  and  to  remove 
his  affairs  from  Mr.  Coxe  Hinchliffe  to  Darwin 
and  Dorrington.  In  this  commission  he  had 
selected  Mr.  Dorrington  as  a  young  man  of 
great  reputation  for  talent  and  integrity,  and 
more  especially  as  a  neighbour  who  had  himself 
an  hereditary  estate  to  work  clear  of  encum- 
brances ;  and  Mr.  Dorrington  had  managed  so 
successfully,  that  he  was  enabled  to  place  before 
Mr.  Delmey  a  full  statement  of  the  exact 
position  of  his  property,  and  to  procure  the 
necessary  sum  on  mortgage,  to  disentangle  him 
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from  Mr.  Coxe  HincUiffe,  and  to  place  a  legal 
restraint  on  Mr.  Delmey's  family. 

Mr.  Dorrington,  having  occasion  to  visit  town 
on  business,  was  intrusted  with  letters  from 
Mr.  Delmey  to  Grace.  The  young  lawyer  had, 
no  doubt,  heard  much  of  Grace  from  her  father, 
it  is  certain  that  he  was  at  once  deeply  struck 
by  her  presence.  Coming,  too,  just  at  the 
juncture  when  her  mind  was  agitated  between 
the  temptations  at  hand  and  the  longings  for 
return  to  her  native  scenes,  he  had  a  powerfiil 
pleader  in  Grace's  own  heart,  for  any  prayer  in 
his  own  behalf.  He  had  been  much  with  her 
father — sympathized  with  him  in  his  troubles — 
could  tell  her  much  about  him,  his  appearance, 
his  tone  of  mind,  his  despondency  and  yearnings 
after  his  daughter's  return.  Grace  knew  Mr. 
Dorrington  by  name  as  the  proprietor  of  the  old 
and  beautiful  estate  of  the  Dene.  He  came 
before  her  as  an  old  acquaintance,  though  never 
before  seen.  He  was  from  the  same  beloved 
neighbourhood,  could  tell  her  all  about  it,  could 
admire  with  her  its  beauties,  and  respond  to  her 
wishes  to  return  and  live  there,  and  there  alone. 

These  were  dangerous  circumstances — and 
they  were  still  more  so  when  backed  by  the 
manly  form,  and  handsome,  intelligent  features 
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of  the  young  man.  Her  father  was  zealous  in 
his  praise :  his  ability,  tact,  firmness,  and  high 
character  for  integrity,  he  dwelt  on  again  and 
again  in  his  letters.  What  he  should  have  done 
but  for  his  generous  and  indeiktigable  exertions, 
he  did  not  know.  These  were  wonderful  words 
for  Grace  in  the  then  mood  of  her  mind ;  and 
when  Mr.  Dorrington,  before  leaving  town, 
avowed  his  attachment,  Grace  only  asked  leave 
to  communicate  the  proposal  to  her  father.  He 
ardently  sanctioned  it,  and  she  decided — decided 
to  return  to  Westwood,  and  to  live  there  for  her 
own  people,  and  for  her  father. 

We  may  imagine  what  was  the  disappoint- 
ment of  Grace's  friends  in  town,  when  this 
came  to  be  known.  Mr.  Khesteven,  mth  all 
his  kindness  and  gallantry,  looked  grave  upon 
it ;  said  there  was  really  no  accounting  for  tastes ; 
thought  Miss  Delmey  had  had  more  sense, 
and  was  stiff  and  distant.  Mrs.  Harrison  shed 
some  tears  at  the  thought  that  she  should  lose 
Grace,  but  embraced  her  with  affectionate 
warmth,  and  said,  certainly  Grace  was  the  only 
proper  judge  of  her  own  chance  of  happiness, 
and  defended  her  against  all  complaints  and 
criticisms.  But  as  for  Madam  Van  Orren! 
alas!  poor  Grace!  but  it  was  a  trymg  affair* 
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The  old  lady  had  been  loud  ia  her  praises,  and 
zealous  in  her  attentions  to  the  young  lawyer. 
He  was  a  fine,  handsome,  sensible  fellow  !  She 
was  proud  of  him  as  a  specimen  of  the  men  her 
native  place  could  produce.  She  knew  his  family 
— a  most  ancient,  and  very  honourable  fieunily 
— and  his  estate  of  the  Dene — ah !  that  was  a 
fine,  old,  magnificently  timbered,  quite  aristo- 
cratic thing.  Such  views,  such  a  genuine  old 
English  house,  such  grandeur,  such  rich  lands ; 
in  short,  such  a  paradise  of  a  place !  But  the 
moment  that  the  dear  old  lady  discovered  the 
truth,  and  that  her  niece  had  made  up  her  mind 
to  go  down  and  be  the  £ve  of  this  paradise, 
how  wonderfully  her  note  changed. 

"  Hang,  that  young  upstart  lawyer !  If 
she  had  known  what  he  was  after,  he  should 
never  have  darkened  her  doors !" 

"  But  then,"  said  Mrs.  Harrison,  "  you  have 
confessed  that  Mr.  Dorrington  is  really  a  fine, 
clever  young  man,  and  then  think  of  his  beautiful 
place,  as  you  describe  it.  Madam  Van  Orren." 

"  Hang  the  place !"  replied  Madam  Van 
Orren.  "  I  don't  think  it  is  so  fine  after  all — 
and  every  body  knows  that  it  is  heavily  mort- 
gaged. What  'business  had  the  man — and  he's 
nothing   at  all  particular,   neither — what  busi- 
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oess  had  he  to  come  sneaking  in  here,  and 
thrust  himself  between  Grace  and  such  a 
match  ?  What  can  the  girl  see  in  him  ?  But 
girls  now-a-days  are  bewitched ;  they  really  have 
no  sense,  as  they  used  to  have/'  Here  Mrs. 
Harrison  smiled.  Grace  was  not  present,  she 
was  crying  hard  up  stairs,  having  had  all  this 
over  to  herself  before  Mrs.  Harrison  came  in. 
"  But,  hem !  I've  done  with  Grace  Delmey. 
She's  her  mother's  own ;  she's  no  real  Delmey, 
She's  a  heartless,  ungrateftil  creature.  She 
does  not  value  me  at  all.  WeU  I  she'll  be  no 
gainer  by  it ;  somebody  else  will  be  all  the  better 
for  it.  Somebody  that  has  more  sense  and — 
gratitude  I" 

Here  Madam  Van  Orren  gave  an  angry 
bounce  in  her  seat,  shook  out  her  silk  dress, 
endeavoured  to  flirt  off  several  atoms  of  dust 
that  were  not  there ;  rapped  the  little  fat  dog 
on  the  nose  with  her  fan,  as  it  leaped  up  against 
her  wondering  what  was  the  matter ;  and  looked 
desperately  indignant  and  immensely  ill-used. 

Mrs.  Hetty  Harrison  put  in  some  loving  words, 
and  a  few  affectionate  tears  and  smiles  in  Grace's 
behalf,  and  said  that  it  was  very  natural  that 
Grace  should  wish  to  settle  near  her  own  family. 

"  Unnatural  1  my  dear,  unnatural,  you  mean," 
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retorted  Madam  Van  Orren,  indignantly.  "  What 
are  her  friends  to  her  there?  Was  she  not 
obliged  to  fly  from  them  ?  Is  not  her  mother 
a  fury,  a  termagant,  a  tyrant.     Are  not  — " 

"  But  her  father,  dear  Madam  Van  Orren ! 
What  a  comfort  to  her  father  wiU  it  be  to  have 
Grace  near  him! " 

"  Pooh  1  pooh  1"  repKed  Madam  Van  Orren, 
for  she  was  determined  to  be  angry.  "  What 
can  she  do  for  him?  She  will  be  with  her 
husband — ^at  the  county-town,  seven  miles  off. 
What  could  she  do  if  she  were  with  him,  ex- 
cept to  be  insulted  and  ill-treated  with  him. 
Ah !  poor  Frank,  nothing  can  help  him.  He 
made  just  as  wise  a  choice  as  this  silly  child  of 
his  has  done.  Youll  see,  my  dear  Hetty ;  you'll 
see,  what  a  mess  there  will  be." 

Madam  Van  Orren  was  conjuring  up  calami- 
ties now  rapidly ;  she  was  in  the  vein  for  it,  and 
might  soon  advance  to  something  terrible — it 
was  not  easily  to  be  forgiven,  that  Grace  had 
deprived  her  of  the  opportunity  of  saying,  "  My 
niece.  Lady  Taunton!"  so  Mrs.  Harrison  let 
her  alone  for  the  time,  and  toolc  her  leave.  But 
the  gentle  sun  of  her  loving  spirit  did  not  cease 
to  diffuse  its  melting  rays  around  her — in  smiles, 
in   quiet   words,  in   affectionate   attentions  to 
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Gh^ce — that  softly,  imperceptibly,  and  irresistibly 
stole  over  the  colder  or  more  angry  moods  of 
those  around  her — and  produced  in  a  very  few 
weeks  such  a  change  that  you  would  no  longer 
have  been  able  to  perceive  that  Grace  had  done 
anything  to  wound  the  feelings  of  her  friends, 
but  rather  that  she  must  have  done  something 
particularly  to  please  them.  They  had  had 
their  feelings  hurt  by  Grace's  decision,  and  in 
their  vexation  they  had  hurt  hers.  They  had 
seen  her  suffer,  and  that  sisterly  tenderness  of 
Mrs.  Harrison  had  made  them  feel  how  harsh 
they  had  been,  and  all  became  anxious  to  make 
amends. 

Mr.  Khesteven  was  once  more  gay,  jovial, 
gallant,  and,  at  the  same  time,  fatherly.  He 
dedared  he  must  go  down  and  see  Mrs.  Dor- 
rington  of  the  Dene,  when  she  was  once  in- 
stalled there ;  and  Madam  Van  Orren,  though 
she  no  longer  said  anything  of  making  Grace 
her  heiress,  was  loving  and  obviously  desirous 
to  make  Grace's  stay  with  her  as  happy  as  pos- 
sible for  the  time. 

It  was  now  the  season  when  she  removed  to 
her  country-house  at  Hampstead,  and  Grace 
greatly  enjoyed  their  rambles  there  on  the 
heath,  about    old-iashioned  North  End,  where 
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Richardson  had  written  his  works,  and  in  the 
neighbouring  woods.     She  was  often,  too,  with 
Mrs.  Harrison  at  Mortlake,  and  they  drove  and 
rambled  about  in  the  green  lanes  of  Surrey,  io 
the  park  at  Richmond,  and  the  pleasant  mear 
dows  of  Twickenham,  by  the  cheerful  Thames, 
and   visited  Hampton  Court  and  Windsor  in 
more  distant  excursions.     Thus  rolled  on  the 
summer  smoothly ;  all  clouds  had  passed  from 
the  minds  of  the  London  friends,  and  in  the 
foUowing  spring,  Mr.  Dorrington  made  his  last 
visit,  received  the  hand  of  Grace  Delmey  at  the 
altar  of  old  Bow  Church,  and  bore  her  back  to 
her  native  neighbourhood. 

On  this  occasion  Mr.  Khesteven  insisted  on 
giving  the  wedding  breakfast,  and  there  Grace 
found  all  her  more  intimate  London  friends 
assembled  to  bid  her  adieu.  It  was  conducted 
with  a  splendour  befitting  the  marriage  of  a 
princess ;  and  in  the  centre  of  the  table  stood  a 
pile  of  rich  presents  from  every  member  of  the 
family,  and  from  other  friends.  The  old  gen- 
tleman was  more  than  usually  gay,  and  declared 
that  he  had  rather  Mr.  Dorrington  had  robbed 
him  of  any  woman  in  London,  except  his  own 
daughter.  Madam  Van  Orren,  as  her  niece 
was  about  to  step  into  the  carriage,  begged  her 
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to  accept  of  a  purse  containing  money  enough 
to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  journey  home.  On 
Grace  examining  its  contents,  so  soon  as  she 
could  think  of  anything  but  the  friends  she  had 
left,  or  see  anything  for  her  tears,  how  great  was 
her  astonishment  to  find  them  consist  of  three 
bank  notes  of  one  thousand  pounds  each.  What 
her  aunt  had  promised  her  to  induce  her  to 
marry  as  she  wished,  she  now  gave  as  a  proof  of 
her  thorough  reconciliation,  though  she  had 
never  said  a  word  more  on  the  subject. 

But  this  was  not  the  only  token  of  the  affec- 
tion that  Grace  had  found  in  London.  She  was 
now  going  at  once  to  the  Dene,  and  to  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  of  her  father,  through  a 
proof  of  friendship  such  as  none  but  those 
equally  wealthy  in  heart  and  in  pocket  could 
bestow. 

One  day,  as  Hetty  Harrison  and  Grace  had 
made  an  excursion  to  St.  Anne's-Hill,  and  were 
seated  there  under  a  tre&,  the  heather  blooming 
at  their  feet,  full  of  its  sounding  bees,  and  the 
rich  landscape  lying  stretched  in  beauty  far 
around  them  : 

"How  happy,"  said  Mrs.  Harrison,  "will 
you  be  at  that  charming  Dene,  my  dear  Grace. 
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I  am  80  glad  it  is  so  sweet  a  place,  so  much  of 
your  enjoyment  depends  on  a  beautiful  nature." 
Ah,  but  my  dear  Hetty,"  replied  Grace, 
that  is  a  pleasure  I  must  not  calculate  on  for 
some  years.  Mr.  Dorrington  tells  me  that  it  is 
still  deeply  in  debt.  Ten  thousand  pounds  be 
has  yet  to  dear  off,  and  he  would  not  feel  justi- 
fied in  occupying  it  till  at  least  five  thousand  is 
paid  off.  Till  then  we  must  live  in  the  county- 
town  where  Mr.  Dorrington's  business  is." 

"  Oh,  what  a  pity  !  what  a  shame !  what  a 
sin  !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Harrison.  ^'  You  com- 
pelled to  live  in  the  town  !  You,  whose  soul  is 
so  knit  to  the  country,  to  flowers,  to  the  music 
of  birds,  to  all  that  is  sweet,  and  fresh,  and  fair ! 
I  cannot  bear  to  think  of  it !  No,  no !  you 
must  at  once  insist  on  going  to  the  Dene  !  You 
must  make  it  an  absolute  condition !" 

Grace  smiled. 

**  My  dearest  Hetty,  it  is  well  for  you  to  say 
so,  with  your  hundreds  of  thousands ;  but  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  duty — ^nobody,  dearest  Hetty, 
knows  that  better  than  you.  There  is  a  pleasure 
in  doing  that  duty ;  and  though  it  would  be 
delightful  to  me — oh,  how  delightful! — how 
consolatory  to  be  near  my  dear  father :  to  be 
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able  to  see  him  every  day ;  to  have  him  coming  in 
as  to  a  refuge  from  all  troubles ;  and  to  see  him 
enjoy  his  books  and  his  simple  tastes  for  quiet- 
ness, thought,  and  nature;  yet,  it  is  ?l  duty  to 
postpone  that  satis&ction,  and  I  shall  find  my 
pleasure  in  it." 

"  Oh,  that  is  all  very  well,"  replied  Mrs.  Har- 
rison, rising  up,  briskly  spreading  out  her  fan, 
as  if  feeling  a  sudden  heat,  and  fanning  herself 
as  she  looked  round,  as  though  she  would  seek 
something ;  and  then  sitting  down  again,  and 
laying  her  hand  on  Grace's : 

"  My  dear  Grace,  I  am  going  to  ask  a  favour 
— ^it  is  rather  a  great  one — ^but  you  must  pro- 
mise to  grant  it — ^will  you?  But,  however, 
you  musty  our  friendship  depends  on  it.  I  am 
resolved  it  shall  be  so ;  and,  as  I  think  of  it,  I 
never  asked  a  favour  of  you  before.  No  I  I  did 
not  ask  you,  at  least,  I  did  not  insist  on  you, 
having  Mr.  Taunton,  or  staying  with  us,  as  per- 
haps I  ought ;  so  this  is  my  first  demand,  and 
if  you  like,  it  shall  be  the  last." 

"  But  I  cannot  promise,  Hetty,"  said  Grace, 
laughing ;  ''  for  I  know  what  it  is  before  you 
speak  it — you  want  me  to  promise  that  I  will 
make  it  a  sine  qud  non  with  Mr.  Dorrington, 
that  I  go  at  once  to  the  Dene." 
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"  To  be  sure  !  why  not  ?"  said  Mrs.  Harrison, 
quickly. 

**  Because  it  is  too  late,  even  if  I  were  so 
unreasonable.  I  have  engaged  to  marry  Mr. 
Dorrington  unconditionally,  unreservedly,  except 
on  one  point — that  m}i  father  shall,  if  necessary, 
always  have  a  home  with  me/' 

"Yes,  yes,  that  is  quite  right:  you  always 
think  of  others,  Grace ;  but  I  must  and  will 
think  of  you.  I  must  take  your  lover  in  hand, 
if  you  won't  oblige  me." 

"  Oh,  pray  do,  Hetty,"  said  Grace,  laughing, 
and  kissing  her  friend  at  the  same  moment. 
"  But  what  shall  it  be  about  ?" 

"  About !  Why,  of  course,  about  your  going 
to  the  Dene  at  once." 

Grace  shook  her  head. 

"  It  cannot  be." 

"  It  can  be,  and  must  be,"  replied  Mrs.  Har- 
rison. "  It  shall  be  !  or  really  you  and  I — ^no, 
not  you  and  I,  but  I  and  Mr.  Dorrington,  wiU 
quarrel.  But,"  added  she,  looking  into  Grace's 
grave  face,  as  gravely,  but  with  a  look  full  of 
love,  "  I  have  a  thought,  dear  Grace,  and  it  is 
this,  and  you  shall  oblige  me  in  it.  I  will  lend 
you  a  little  sum — five  thousand  pounds — ^you 
shall  have  it  free  of  interest — ^your  love  for  me 
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shall  be  the  interest — and  you  shall  keep  it  as 
long  as  you  please.  I  think  when  you  put  that 
into  Mr.  Dorrington's  hand,  he  will  not  object  to 
settle  at  the  Dene." 

Grace  looked  for  a  moment  with  a  look  at  her 
friend,  which  cannot  be  described.  It  was  a 
look  of  wonder,  love,  and  a  score  of  thoughts 
which  at  once  started  up,  went  a  score  of  ways, 
and  far  off,  and  yet  in  another  moment  all  meet- 
ing in  her  bosom ;  she  clasped  her  friend  in  her 
arms,  and  was  speechless  with  grateful  affection. 
Then  suddenly  wiping  away  the  tears  that  blinded 
and  choked  her,  she  said : 

"  Oh !  my  dearest  Hetty,  what  a  noble,  ge- 
nerous, devoted  soul  you  are !  How  kind, 
how  very  kind!  how  like  you,  dear  Hetty. 
But  it  never  will  do.  I  would  accept  your  offer 
— ^and  I  do  accept  it,  with  all  my  heart,  for 
myself — I  accept  it  in  the  same  true  spirit  of 
friendship  in  which  you  have  made  it — ^in  that 
warm  gush  of  delicious  feeling  which  went 
through  me  at  the  first  sight  of  you,  my  dearest 
Hetty,  and  which  will  be  one  of  my  greatest 
happinesses  while  I  live.  But  Mr.  Dorrington 
— he  never  will  consent  to  it.  No,  no — he  is 
proud — ^very  proud,  I  fed — he  will  never  con- 
sent to  it." 
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''  But  if  you  accept  it  from  me,  dear  Grace 
— ^if  you  make  me  so  happy  as  you  will  do  by 
thus  giving  me  a  proof  that  you  know  how 
truly  I  love  you— how  much  you  are  to  me, 
who  have  so  few  real  friends,  so  few  that  I  can 
truly,  deeply  and  unreservedly  love — how  I  think 
of  you  as  a  dear  sister — and  I  have  no  other 
sister,  you  know — ^then,  dear  Grace/'  said  Mrs. 
Harrison,  and  the  tears  came  into  her  eyes; 
and  there  was  a  mournful  tone  in  her  voice, 
which  Grace  so  well  understood,  though  few 
who  knew  the  wealth,  the  standing,  the  many 
and  brilliant  acquaintances  and  so-called  friends 
of  this  lovely  woman,  could  have  understood  it, 
had  they  heard  her  talking  of  her  few  friends, 
"  then,  dear  Grace,"  continued  Hetty,  "  if  you 
tell  Mr.  Dorrington  that,  and  how  happy  he 
will  make  me,  I  think  he  will  not  refuse  you." 

Grace's  tears  were  now  flowing  fast;  she 
embraced  her  young  friend  once  more  with 
deep  emotion,  and,  wiping  her  tears  away,  said 
passionately  : 

"  No,  dear  Hetty,  no— he  cannot  refuse. 
I  now  feel  that  he  will  not.  He  will  feel  and 
admire  your  noble  soul.  I  will  say  all  that  I 
can — ^I  will  write  at  once — ^it  will  be  done,  I  fed 
certain." 
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Grace  wrote  that  evening,  and  she  did  him 
right.  Mr.  Dorrington  frankly  accepted  the 
offer.  He  added  that  he  felt  proud  to  accept  it 
— to  do  such  a  heart  as  Mrs.  Harrison's  the 
justice  of  a  generous  confidence;  though  he 
could  not  have  believed,  the  day  before,  that 
such  devoted  friendship  yet  existed,  or  that 
he  could  have  been  willing  to  receive  such  a 
fiivour  from  any  one. 

With  the  marriage-gift  of  Madam  Van  Orren 
and  this  liberal  loan,  the  Dene  was  nearly  freed 
from  all  other  encumbrance.  One  single  year, 
Mr.  Dorrington  declared,  would  discharge  the 
remainder ;  and  a  very  few  years  enable  them 
to  repay  their  fnend,  and  know  that  the  Dene 
was  wholly  and  solely  their  own. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

We  open  this  chapter  with  a  new  portion  of 
the  life  of  Mrs.  Dorrington.  Our  last  chapter 
ought,  according  to  the  received  rules  of  fiction, 
to  have  closed  our  storv.  We  have  married 
our  heroine,  and  there  we  ought  to  have  left 
her  in  all  the  supposed  felicity  of  wedded  life ; 
but  as  our  narrative  happens  to  have  in  it  more 
truth  than  fiction,  the  rule  does  not  apply  to  us. 
We  follow  rules  and  canons  of  our  own. 

Madam  Dorrington  is  only  just  now  become 
Madam  Dorrington  of  the  Dene.  We  have 
yet  to  see  some  things  which  befell  her  there. 
We  have  to  learn  more  of  life  than  consists  in 
the  perils,  labyrinths,  and  triumphs  of  courtship. 
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There  are  other  dangers  than  those  which  beset 
the  path  of  maiden  beauty ;  there  are  other  joys 
than  those  of  happy  lovers,  in  the  roseate  days 
of  passion  and  auspicious  union ;  there  are  other 
tears  than  those  that  fall  in  the  adverse  hours 
of  a  struggling  attachment,  or  on  the  white  veil 
of  the  departing  bride. 

In  the  morning  of  life,  we  may  roam  amongst 
sparkling  dews,  listen  to  the  songs  of  birds, 
and  be  exposed  to  an  occasional  shower ;  but  it 
is  towards  noon-day  that  we  feel  a  deeper  and 
more  solemn  tone  in  the  scenes  around  us.  The 
dews  are  exhaled,  the  birds  often  cease  to  sing, 
and  the  awful  voice  of  the  thunder  coming  from 
the  intense  blackness  of  the  shrouded  sky^  sinks 
with  a  profound  feeling  into  the  heart — awaking 
thoughts  of  God,  of  eternity,  of  things  more 
sacred  and  sublime  than  are  whispered  to  us  in 
life's  earlier  tones.  It  is  then  that  the  passions 
and  the  interests  come  into  play,  or  rather  into 
intense  action — ^for  there  is  no  play  in  it — which 
try  the  spirit,  and  rend  from  existence  all  its 
romantic  drapery.  Then  stand  forth,  in  their 
undisguised  strength,  and  often  in  their  most 
frightful  deformity,  the  deep-rooted  propensities 
of  human  nature.  Will  clashes  with  will,  de- 
sire wrestles  with  desire,    selfishness  and   the 
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thirst  of  command  tug  desperately  at  each ;  and 
the  characters,  which  once  were  alike  in  their 
monotonous  smoothness,  start  forth ,  real,  violent 
in  their  contrasts,  often  terrific  in  their  force 
and  their  features — often  doing  deeds  that  thrill 
the  recoiling  spectator  with  terror  and  astonish- 
ment. 

It  seems  to  us  that  fiction  mistakes  its  true 
field  when  it  ceases  where  these  impulses  and 
influences  begin.  It  is  only  in  fiill  manhood 
and  womanhood  that  the  full  character  is  mani- 
fested. It  is  when  two  human  being§  are 
brought  into  the  closest  proximity  that  they  often 
become  sensible  of  a  repellant  moral  electricity 
which  drives  them  asunder,  ah  !  farther  than 
the  physical  world  can  give  them  room  for. 
How  many  who  dream  that  they  have  met  to 
part  no  more,  are  about  to  part  to  meet  no  more. 
How  many  unite  hands  only  to  sever  irrevo- 
cably heart  and  soul  I  How  many  love  only 
to  hate !  How  many  find  the  fancied  gate  of 
happiness  the  threshold  of  misery  and  despair ! 
Our  daily  observation  startles  us  continually 
with  the  speedy  development  of  crime  and 
calamity  after  the  most  brilliant  and  imposing 
alliances  ?  Crime,  astonishing,  motiveless,  staring 
forth  from  the  most  lovely  and  amiable-seeming 
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forms — calamity,  terrible  and  tragic  beyond  the 
poet's  imagining)  bursting  forth  where  every 
earthly  element  has  seemed  consenting  to  insure 
a  pure  and  virtuous  felicity  !  One  day  we  behold 
the  beautiild  maiden  hanging  on  the  arm  of  a 
gaDant  and  manly  lover ;  another,  the  mother 
seated  by  the  happy  husband,  and  amid  a  troop 
of  beautiful  children ;  again,  another  turn  of  the 
strange  kaleidoscope  of  existence,  and  there  is  a 
fiigitive,  faithless,  abandoned  wife ;  a  mother 
fleeing  along  the  burning  path  of  maternal  re- 
morse— hopeless,  loveless,  and  revolting, — the 
living  wreck  of  in&my  and  despair  I  Such  may 
Dot  be  fiction,  but  it  is  life. 

Ours  is  on  the  whole  a  happier  history.  But 
though  we  know  Grace  Delmey,  we  do  not  yet 
know  Madam  Donington.  We  have  seen  the 
young  and  gentle  jnaiden,  fair  and  affectionate 
— ^we  have  yet  to  see  the  woman  developed  in 
her  strength,  and  tried  in  the  searching  cir- 
cumstances  of  a  retired,  but  not  uneventful 
existence. 

When  Grace  Donington  arrived  at  the  Dene 
there  were  many  things  in  her  lot  calculated 
to  make  her  a  proud  and  happy  woman.  There 
was  something  delightful  and  inspiring  in  coming 
back  to  her  native  scenes,  to   which,  spite  of 
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some  bitter  drawbacks,  she  was  passionately 
attached.  It  was  in  the  middle  of  a  beautiful 
May,  and  there  seemed  a  peculiar  happiness  in 
the  landscape  and  the  very  air  that  surrounded 
her.  It  was  the  happiness  from  within.  Beau- 
tiful as  that  part  of  the  country  is,  who  does 
not  know  fiow  beautiful  is  the  scenery  of  your 
youth,  when  you  return  to  it  with  a  glad  heart, 
and  expecting  the  embraces  of  beloved  friends. 
There  is  a  Sabbath  feeling  in  the  earth.  The 
cordial  and  familiar  face  of  nature  seems  to 
smile  a  sunny  welcome  to  you.  The  green 
fields,  the  solemn  and  ever-meditating  trees,  the 
song  of  the  lark  high  in  the  blue  air,  the  soft 
fleeting  clouds,  the  gladsome  sunshine,  have  all 
a  sentiment  of  home  and  of  heaven  in  them. 
You  have  been  amongst  coldness  and  storms, 
but  none  seem  to  have  been  there.  You  have 
been  amongst  trouble  and  death,  but  none  seem 
to  have  been  there.  You  have  stood  in  as- 
tonishment amongst  confounding  and  quailing 
proofs  of  the  depravity  of  your  race,  and  the 
hollowness  of  existence,  but  they  do  not  seem 
to  have  had  any  entrance  there.  All  looks 
serene,  real,  simple  and  primeval.  You  behold 
once  more  the  paradise  of  your  childhood — 
that  delicious  and  enchanted  world — not  a  leaf 
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withered — not  a  man  dead — not  a  face  grown 
older.  Your  heart  glows  with  a  divine  rapture 
towards  everything  it  approaches,  and  every- 
thing seems  to  say :  "  Welcome— welcome !" 
The  old  houses  in  their  old  fields,  are,  to  your 
imagination,  saying  to  their  inhabitants :  "  There, 
we  see  our  old  firiend  once  more/'  The  very 
peasant  leans  on  his  fork  as  you  pass,  and 
doffs  his  hat  with  a  smile  that  seems  to  say : 
"  I  was  waiting  for  you,  and  now  I  will  have 
a  holiday !" 

Such  are  the  first  aspects,  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings of  such  a  happy  time,  erefurther  and  closer 
aod  cooler  view,  makes  visible  the  flaws,  the  fail- 
bgs,  and  the  mortal  vacancies  beneath  the  veil  of 
joy.  So  was  it  with  Grace  Dorrington  as  she 
drew  near  Westwood.  Her  husband  sate  quietly 
smiling  at  her  side,  watching  the  effect  of  the 
first  peep  of  the  woody  ridge,  and  the  old  square 
grey  church-tower  of  Westwood,  as  the  carriage 
approached  the  brow  of  the  hill  on  that  opposite 
side  of  the  valley,  where  our  friend  Mr.  Bathurst 
first  saw  the  same  scene. 

One  moment  she  exclaimed :  "  Oh  !  there  is 
the  dear  old  place  !  "  and  at  the  next  catching 
the  white  gleam  of  the  Dene  at  the  head  of  its 
dark  glen :  "  Ay,  and  there — "  "  Is  our  home,'* 
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added  Mr.  Dorrington,  concluding  her  sentence. 
Grace's  eyes  were  fixed  with  a  deep,  glad  ex- 
pression on  the  spot.  "  It  is  really  a  noble — a 
beautiful  place ! "  she  added,  with  a  tone  of 
mixed  gladness  and  thoughtfulness :  '^  May  God 
bless  us  there  many  years !'' 

"  Amen !"  said  the  quiet  manly  voice  of  hear 
husband. 

And  let  no  one  suppose  that  Mr.  Dorrington 
was  a  choice  so  very  erroneous  for  Grace 
Delmey.  Though  time  showed  that  the  founda- 
tions of  two  very  different  characters  lay  in  those 
two  bosoms  —  such  difference  was  then  little  dis- 
cernible. The  bride  was  fair  and  gentle ;  the 
bridegroom  was  manly,  handsome,  and  gentle- 
manly. She  was  full  of  impulse,  but  circum- 
stances had  not  yet  shown  that  trials  coidd  create 
in  her  a  divine  patience  that  did  not  seem  a  part 
of  her  nature,  without  dimming  that  glow  of 
humanity  which  was  visible  in  every  feature  and 
glance.  He  was  more  staid  and  calculating,  but 
at  the  same  time  there  was  a  buoyant  life  and 
life's  enjoyment  about  him — a  sort  of  frank 
manliness,  a  fondness  even  for  joke  and  humour, 
that  marked  a  man  accustomed  to  societv,  and 
yet  little  troubled  with  care,  or  touched  with  the 
distrusts  bom  of  experience.   What  belonged  to 
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the  temperament  of  youth,  fell  away  with  tune ; 
and  different  qualities,  then  not  so  much  hidden, 
as  not  called  forth,  came  gradually  and  finally 
into  view.  What  these  were,  the  progress  of  our 
story  will  show ;  but  thus  much  we  may  say, 
that  with  certain  conventionalisms,  and  strong 
prejudices,  Mr.  Dorrington  was  a  man  of  the 
most  stoical  integrity  in  principle ;  and  though 
his  nature  did  not  permit  him  as  life  progressed 
to  sympathise  with  many  of  his  wife's  feelings, 
he  was  ever  strongly  attached  to  her,  and 
honoured  her  as  she  deserved. 

The  carriage  now  rapidly  traversed  the  valley 
between  them  and  Westwood,  and  about  a  mile 
ere  they  reached  the  village,  they  met  Grace's 
dder  brother,  Hinchliffe  Delmey,  on  horseback, 
who  had  come  out  to  be  the  first  to  welcome 
them  home.  Grace  was  struck  with  the  gay 
and  handsome  appearance  of  this  brother, 
mounted  on  his  fine  horse,  and  with  his  rich 
chestnut  hair  hanging,  in  the  fashion  of  the 
time,  in  sunny  masses  upon  his  shoulders. 
After  warmly  shaking  hands  with  them  both, 
and  saluting  his  sister,  he  gallopped  back  to 
announce  their  approach.  The  news  was  soon 
proved  to  have  reached  Westwood,  by  the  burst- 
mg  forth  of  the  chiurch  bells — those  old  bells 
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whose  sound  had  been  music  to  Grace  since  her 
childhood.     As  they  came  in  sight,  ascending 
the  lane,  and  before  turning  up  the  old  chestnut 
avenue,  they  found  a  great  number  of  the  vil« 
lagers  assembled,  who  received  them  with  loud 
hurrahs  and  waving  hats ;  and  a  thousand  bows, 
courtesies,  and  shouted  good  wishes.   The  lodge 
gates  were  standing  wide  open,  and  the  lodge- 
keeper  and  his  wife,  clad  in  their  Sunday  garbs, 
standing  at  their  door,  made  their  respectful  salu- 
tations.   At  the  door  of  the  Dene  stood  another 
group,  amongst  whom  could  be  seen  Grace's 
father,  her  two  brothers,  Jeremiah  Grould,  and 
the  broad,  honest,  smiling  face  of  Ben   Great- 
orex.     In  the  background  another  crowd  of  the 
old  villagers  set  up  a  great  shout ;  and  in  another 
moment,  Grace,  springing  from  the   carriage, 
found  herself  in  the  arms  of  her  father,  both  of 
them   trembling    with    delight   and    emotion. 
There  was,  as  may  be  supposed,  a  wondrous  em- 
bracing,  shaking   of  hands,   and  utterance   of 
congratulations,  not  only  from  those  we  have 
mentioned,  but  from  sundry  of  Mr.  Dorrington's 
friends  from  the  town ;  and  in  the  next  moment, 
the  whole  throng  swept  into  the  Dene,  and  Grace 
found  herself  seated  in  the  great  shady  room, 
called  the  library,  the  mistress  of  this  sweet 
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old  place ;  and  now  really  Madam  Dorrington,  of 
the  Dene.  She  saw  the  sun  shinmg  warmly  over 
the  delightful  garden,  saw  around  her  a  crowd  of 
happy  faces,  heard  a  confused  miu'mur  of  lively 
voices ;  but  the  things  which  she  most  distinctly 
saw  were  her  faXher  sitting  by  her,  holding  her 
hand,  and  saying :  **  God  bless  thee,  Grace  1  God 
bless  thee,  my  child  I"  Jeremiah  Gould  smiling 
quietly  opposite  her,  and  Farmer  Greatorex,  with 
his  large  eyes  and  large  rosy  face  beaming  upon 
her,  and  the  moment  she  nodded  a  second 
recognition  to  him,  heard  him  burst  out :  ^'  Drat 
it.  Miss  Delmey — ^Madam  Dorrington,  I  mean 
— why  Westwood's  Westwood  again,  now  you're 
come  back.  This  day's  an  actual  hero  in  his- 
tory, as  our  friend  the  Vicar  here  says.  And, 
hang  me,  if  you  am't  handsomer  than  ever.  AH 
th'  women  here  mun  hide  their  unfinished  heads 
now,  and  that  I  shall  tell  'em.  But,  drat  me, 
that  reminds  me  I  mun  go,  and  tell  Nancy  and 
th'  children."  And  up  jumped  the  joDy  farmer 
to  go,  but  Mr.  Dorrington  cried : 

"No,  Greatorex,  you  must  stop  to  dine 
first!" 

"  Dine !"  said  Greatorex,  just  turning  round 
at  the  door,  "  God  bless  you !  I  have  dined  these 
three  hours." — it  was  about  four  o'clock — "  but 
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I  shall  bring  my  wife  down  to  drink  a  glass  of 
wine,  and  long  life  and  prosperity  to  you ;''  and 
with  that  his  large  figure  disappeared  through 
the  door. 

We  need  not  follow  the  incidents  and  joyous 
felicitations  of  that  happy  day,  the  sun  shining, 
the  bells  ringing,  as  the  gay  party  sate  at  dinner, 
or  rambled  out  through  the  gardens  before  tea, 
every  step  being  to  Grace  an  advance  into  a 
terra  incognita  of  beauty  and  delight.  That  fine, 
descending  lawn,  that  sunny  water,  those  noble 
trees,  the  wooded  hills  around,  the  shady  orchard, 
the  valley  of  the  Dene  with  its  sloping  fields  all 
fiill  of  grass  and  flowers,  and  shut  in  to  their  own 
sedusion — all  was  to  her  the  realization  of  a  beau- 
tiful dream.  It  was  a  spot  beyond  her  warmest 
imaginings,  in  which  she  promised  herself  much 
delight,  nor  was  the  promise  vain.  And  through 
all  she  leaned  with  one  arm  on  the  husband  of 
her  youth,  and  with  the  other  on  that  beloved 
father  to  whom  she  was  almost  all  that  made  life 
desirable. 

At  first  Grace  was  delighted  to  see  her  father 
looking  so  weQ.  There  was  a  fi-eshness  in  his 
aspect,  an  enjoyment  in  his  language  and  his 
manners,  that  greatly  consoled  and  satisfied  her. 
She  had  imagined  him  careworn  and  bowed 
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with  years,  not  so  numerous  as  heavy.  She 
rejoiced  to  believe  that  she  had  exaggerated  the 
reality  of  his  suffering  by  her  too  sensitive  appre- 
hensions. She  was  glad  to  see  her  brothers 
amongst  the  first  and  the  warmest  to  welcome 
her  to  her  new  home.  There  was  a  common 
and  somewhat  shy  look  about  Anthony  that  dis- 
appointed her ;  but  in  Hinchliffe  she  saw  a  fine, 
handsome  young  man,  who  with  his  rich  hair, 
his  fair  complexion,  and  blue  sunny  eyes,  was 
the  very  impersonation  of  youthful  gaiety  aad 
comeliness.  On  all  sides  she  heard  the  praises 
of  his  good  looks  and  good-nature.  He  appeared 
a  universal  favourite.  Farmer  Greatorex  said 
he  was  another  Absalom,  that  took  all  hearts  by 
his  pleasant  manners  and  by  his  flowing  hair. 
Nor  was  the  idea  a  bad  one.  He  had  the  same 
handsome  person,  the  same  luxuriant  locks,  the 
same  popular  and  engaging  address.  Even 
Jeremiah  Gould  praised  his  goodness  of  heart, 
though  he  wished  he  were  a  little  steadier. 

Grace  did  not  find  her  mother  amongst  those 
who  hailed  her  return  to  them.  She  scarcely 
expected  it,  and  yet  she  was  hurt  by  the  omis- 
sion. Her  mother  had  never  written  to  her, 
never  sent  any  message,  never  expressed  plea- 
sure or  displeasure,  at  least  to  her,  on  the  news 
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of  her  proposed  marriage  to  Mr.  Dorrington. 
Grace  resolved,  however,  to  do  her  duty  to  her, 
and,  therefore,  the  very  next  day  walked  down 
to  Fulboume  to  see  her.  What  singular  feel- 
ings were  hers  as  she  once  more  approached 
that  old  familiar  spot.  In  all  outward  appear- 
ance it  was  precisely  the  same  as  she  had  ever 
known  it.  The  o]d  brick  house,  with  its 
pointed  gables,  backed  by  the  great  wood, 
and  with  the  odorous  garden  lying  all  round 
it  in  front.  The  bees  working  at  their  old  row 
of  hives ;  the  very  smell  of  the  tall  box  bor- 
dering; the  loose  river  gravel  of  the  walks; 
the  little  gate  leading  over  the  grass-carpetted 
moat,  and  the  well-known  flowers  blooming  on 
in  the  very  same  places.  In  the  park-like 
meadow  in  front,  there  were,  as  usual,  flocks 
of  young  turkeys,  geese,  and  guinea-fowls  wan- 
dering about;  the  peacocks  were  crying  fi*om 
the  chestnut-trees  in  the  farm-yard,  and  foals 
were  basking  on  the  warm  sward,  or  gallopping 
round  their  mothers.  There  was  a  sunny  quiet, 
a  fresh  abundance  of  flowery  grass  and  leafy  trees, 
that  feU  with  a  deeper  charm  on  the  heart  of 
Grace  after  the  crowds  and  brick  wilderness  of 
London.  But  as  she  lifted  the  latch  of  the 
little  garden-gate,  her  heart  beat  anxiously  at 
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the  thought  of  what  would  be  her  reception  by 
her  mother.  Her  natural  affection  made  her 
yearn  for  natural  kindness,  and  the  natural 
union  between  parent  and  child. 

She  knocked  at  the  front  door,  lest  she  should 
seem  to  enter  abruptly  her  own  natal  home, 
but  no  one  appearing  she  went  in.  There  was 
no  one  in  the  sitting-room,  no  one  in  the 
parlour.  How  the  memory  of  her  last  evening 
there  flashed  across  her  as  she  looked  into  that 
room.  Her  heart  beat  anxiously,  painfully. 
She  went  on,  there  was  no  one  in  the  kitchen, 
not  even  a  servant,  though  preparation  for 
cheese-making  was  apparent:  the  large  brass 
pan  standing  covered  with  a  doth,  and  bridge 
and  pail  ready  to  proceed  to  separate  curd  and 
whey.  Finding  no  one  in,  Grace  walked  into 
the  court-yard.  A  huge  mastiff  there  made  a 
desperate  rush  from  his  kennel,  rattling  his 
chain  over  the  wooden  sill  of  his  den,  and  with 
a  furious  yelling  startled  her,  and  caused  her 
to  stand.  At  the  same  instant,  she  heard  the 
weQ-known  bold  tones  of  her  mother's  voice, 
saying: 

"  Silence,  Sampson !  who  comes  there, 
boyf  and^  turning,  Grace  saw  her  mother  in 
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one  comer  of  the  yard  with  a  basin  in  her 
hand,  feeding  a  flock  of  young  chickens. 

The  taU,  stem-looking  woman  did  not  move 
from  her  place,  or  cease  her  employment  She 
seemed  to  wait  for  the  stranger  to  approach 
her,  though  she  probably  guessed  who  the 
stranger  was.  Grace,  with  trembling  knees, 
advanced  towards  her,  and  said  gently :  "  Dear 
mother,  how  are  you  ?" 

Mrs.  Delmey  stood  erect,  and  severely  grave. 
She  still  held  the  basin  of  soaked  bread  in  her 
left  hand,  and  looked  for  a  considerable  time  at 
Grace  without  speakmg. 

"  Don't  you  know  me,  mother  ?"  said  Grace 
drawing  nearer,  and  offering  her  hand,  which 
the  strange,  stern  mother,  made  a  motion  to 
put  back,  but  without  touching  it. 

'^  Mother  !  do  you  call  me  ?"  said  she, 
harshly ;  and  surveying  her  daughter  with  a 
cold  and  haughty  look.  **  Can  so  fine  a  lady 
be  a  daughter  of  mine  ?  Nay,  don't  put  out 
that  dainty  hand  towards  me ;  see,  mine  is  not 
fit  to  touch  such  delicate  fingers,"  showing 
her  hand  thickly  encrusted  with  the  wet  chicken's 
meat. 

"Oh,  what  matters  that?"  said  Grace,  her 
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e^es  fining  with  tears.  '^  Mother  I  let  us  shake 
hands,  let  us  unite  hearts,  as  nature  intended. 
What  have  I  done  to  displease  you  ?  Do  not 
be  unkind  to  me,  on  an  occasion  like  this,  and 
when  my  father  and  my  brothers  have-  been  so 
kind !  What  shall  I  do  to  please  you,  dear 
mother  ?" 

"  Do  !  As  you  did  before — ^take  yourself 
away.  Did  I  ever  send  for  you?  Stay  with 
those  who  did  send  after  you,  and  to  whom 
you  belong.  Go,  cockatrice !  you  cannot 
deceive  me;  the  very  dog  knew  you  for  an 
enemy.  He  would  tear  those  dainty  gar- 
ments, and  those  delicate  limbs  into  shreds, 
if  he  could  come  at  you.  You  cannot  de- 
ceive him — nor  me.  Do  you  ask  me  what 
you  have  done?  Whose  wife  are  you?  To 
whom  have  you  allied  yourself  ?  To  the  enemy 
of  me  and  mine  1  To  the  very  man  who  has 
been  employed  to  interfere  between  man  and 
wife,  between  fether  and  son.  To  him  who  has 
been  singled  out  as  of  all  men  most  fitting  to 
act  the  spy,  the  inquisitor,  the  turnkey,  to  lock 
up  my  own  property  fi-om  me,  my  sons'  pro- 
perty fix>m  them*  To  insult  my  brother,  and 
take  the  management  of  my  afiairs  out  of  his 
hands.      For  what  ?      For    whom  ?      Proud 
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minx !  do  you  think  I  do  not  know  ?  Do 
you  think  I  am  a  fool,  an  idiot  ?  I  know  for 
what,  and  for  whom !  It  is  to  secure  all  for 
himself,  and  for  you.  I  knew  it ;  and  you  ask 
me — what  you  have  done  ?  Oh  1  I  know  your 
jfalse  heart,  your  meek  and  saintly  hypocrisy." 

"  Mother  1  mother !"  exclaimed  Grace,  trem- 
bling violently, "  you  do  me  gros^  injustice — ^you 
do  my  husband  great  injustice  1  He  cannot, 
he  would  not  do  a  base  thing.  Why  should 
he?" 

"  Why  should  he  ?  Ha !  ha  !  Why  should 
he?"  said  the  fearM  woman  with  one  of  her 
most  sarcastic  looks.  *'  Ask  him,  ask  anybody 
that !  Does  not  the  monkey  sit  on  every  chimney 
of  that  Dene  of  his  ?•  Oh,  it  will  be  very 
convenient  to  pay  off  the  mortgage  at  West- 
wood  with  the  plunder  of  Fulboume.  Away, 
woman !  you  make  me  mad  I" 

At  this  moment  Francis  Delmey  rushed  into 
the  yard  He  with  .en»«d..^,«d.iml„5, 
"  Wife  !  wife !  what  are  you  domg  ?  Are  you 
a  fiend — ^a  tiger  ?  Is  this  not  your  own  flesh 
and  blood  ?" 

"  And  yours !"  said  the  terrible  woman,  with 
a  look  that  spoke  a  hate  and  a  meaning  that 

*  A  provincial  taunt  for  a  mortgage. 
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were  frightful,  though  she  herself  stood  tall,  stiU, 
and  outwardly  cold. 

Staggering  as  from  a  deadly  blow,  Grace 
escaped  into  the  house  and  sunk  into  a  chair. 
Her  fiither  rushed  in  after  her,  and  exclaimed : 
'^  Oh,  my  Grace  1  she  has  killed  thee — she  will 
kin  us  all.  Would  to  God  we  were  safe  in 
heaven  !'* 

"Water,"  said  Grace,  "I  fed  feint;"  and 
the  distracted  fether  flew  for  water.  Grace 
drank,  sate  for  a  few  moments  with  closed  eyes, 
the  eye-lids  trembling  convulsively,  her  lips  com- 
pressed and  white  as  marble,  and  her  whole  sys- 
tem struggling  against  the  overwhelming  misery. 
On  opening  her  eyes  with  a  deep  sigh,  she  raised 
herself,  and  said  in  a  faint  voice :  "  Help  me, 
dear  father — ^let  us  go." 

Francis  Delmey  pale,  trembling  and  silent, 
dasping  his  daughter,  supported  her  from  the 
house;  and  without  a  word  they  proceeded  to 
the  garden  at  the  other  end  of  the  meadow, 
Grace  indicating  by  a  -sign  that  thither  she 
wished  to  go.  In  this  garden,  endosed  in  its 
tall  holly-hedges,  in  which,  as  a  child,  she  had 
so  often  assisted  her  father  in  his  labours,  in 
that  old  thick  arbour,  where  so  often  she  had 
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sate  to  hear  him  read,  Grace  sank  upon  the 
seat,  and  shed  a  torrent  of  relieving  tears ;  her 
father  all  the  time  holding  her  hand,  looking  al- 
ternately at  her,  and  towards  heaven,  and  saying 
mournfully :  **  My  child !  my  dear  child,  what  a 
reception!  Oh,  thou  good,  and  all-merciful 
God,  would  it  were  Thy  will  to  take  us  to  Thy 
world  of  rest !" 

At  length,  Grace  recovering  a  degree  of 
equanimity,  and  making  an  effort  at  that  self- 
command  which  during  the  remainder  of  her 
life  she  had  so  much  need  of,  and  which  she 
practised  so  successfully,  said :  "  Dearest  father, 
I  now  see  that  it  is  not  well  for  me  to  come  here. 
I  now  see  the  working  of  things  that  I  had  not 
sufficiently  reflected  on.  Your  employment  of 
Mr.  Dorrington  has  exasperated  my  mother's 
mind.  It  was  quite  right  that  what  you  did 
should  be  done ;  but  it  is  unfortunate  that  Mr. 
Dorrington  happened  to  be  the  man." 

"  But  how  could  I  see  that  ?"  said  her  father, 
mournfully. 

"  Not  at  all,  dear  father,  but  as  it  has 
happened,  I  can  very  well  see  how  my  mother's 
violent  feelings  would  and  have  been  exdted. 
She  has  taken  a  view  of  affairs  very  natural  to 
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her — she  cannot  help  it.  We  must  have 
patience,  and  try  in  time  to  disabuse  her  of  her 
erroneous  idea." 

Francis  Delmey  shook  his  head. 

"  But  we  cannot  tell,  father.  At  all  events, 
we  must  take  care  not  to  strengthen  her  preju- 
dices; and  we  must  pray  to  be  enabled  to 
diminish  them." 

"  God  in  heaven  bless  thee,  my  dear  child  !" 
said  Francis  DeUney,  tears  streaming  down 
his  cheeks,  and  dropping  upon  his  trembling 
hands.  *'  God  be  praised  that  He  has  given 
thee  such  a  sweet,  Christian  spirit.  Ah !  my 
dear  Grace,  what  a  treasure  art  thou  to  me,  and 
yet  to  be  thus  received  by  thy  own  mother,  in 
thy  own  native  home." 

*'  Never  mind  that,  dear  fiither,"  said  Grace, 
risbg  to  her  feet,  and  kissing  her  father's  fore- 
head, **  don't  think  of  that.  Let  us  do  what  we 
can  with  the  help  .of  God ;  and  think,  dear 
&ther,  are  we  not  going  to  be  always  together  ?" 
And  she  smiled  in  her  father's  face  with  an 
expression  so  beautiful,  that  the  old  man's 
mind,  which  appeared  driven  to  the  verge  of 
insanity,  seemed  to  see  her  as  in  a  vision,  rather 
than  to  catch  the  comfort  of  her  words. 

''  An   angel !    a  perfect   angel !"    he   said. 
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looking  upwards,   ''and  yet  to  have  been  so 
received." 

Grace,  alarmed,  took  his  arm  briskly,  saying : 
**  Come,  father,  come !  we  must  go  home.  Mr. 
Dorrington  is  gone  to  town ;  you  must  come 
and  dine  with  me,  I  want  to  have  a  deal  of 
talk  with  you.  You  must  tell  me  all  about 
our  neighbours  and  the  country  round." 

''  I  will,"  said  the  old  man,  absently,  "  I  wiD," 
and  Grace  put  her  arm  within  his,  continued  to 
talk  cheerfully  to  him,  and  ask  of  this  and  that 
in  the  neighbourhood ;  and  thus  they  ascended 
to  Westwood ;  and  this  was  the  first  visit  of 
Mrs.  Dorrington  to  her  native  home — more 
painful  still  than  her  former  flight  from  it. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Mrs.    DoRRiNGTON,  after  the  first  excite- 
ment  of   their    meeting   had   gone    off,    and 
espedally  after  her  painftd  visit  to  Fulboume^ 
perceived  the   effect  which   time   and   trouble 
had  produced  in  her  father.     That  freshness  of 
look  which  had  so  much  pleased  her  was  gone 
— it  was  but  the  warm  glow  of  pleasure  which 
her  coming  had  thrown  over  his  features,  like 
sunset  ruddiness  on  an  autumn  landscape.     She 
now,  more  and  more,  as  she  gazed  on  him,  per- 
ceived  the  haggard  brow   of  care — the    hair 
thinned  and  whitened — ^the  deep  lines  ploughed 
into   the  pale  and  melancholy  face,   and  the 
sunken  eye,  which  when  not  fixed  on  her  in 
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unutterable  affection,  was  cold,  downward- 
gazmg,  and  wretched.  There  was  a  restless- 
ness in  his  manner,  a  nervous  inability  to  settle 
in  one  place.  He  had  contracted  a  habit  during 
her  absence  of  wandering  from  his  home  to 
Andrew  Harrison's,  thence  to  Jeremiah  Gould's, 
and  thence  to  Farmer  Greatorex's.  He 
seemed  to  have  lost  the  deep  and  absorbing 
interest  in  his  books,  and  after  relating  the 
annoyances  which  his  wife  and  sons  had  oc- 
casioned him,  the  condition  to  which  they  had 
reduced  his  affairs,  the  slights  and  insults  to 
which  he  had  been  subjected,  there  was  a  wan- 
dering of  thought,  and  a  dreamy  expression 
of  the  eye,  which  extremely  alarmed  Mrs.  Dor- 
rington,  as  if  she  saw  in  them  the  commence- 
ment of  insanity  or  fatuity.  She  was  filled 
with  horror  at  the  idea.  There  was,  she  knew, 
a  relative  of  her  father's  family  who  had  for 
years,  under  the  care  of  a  constant  keeper,  led 
a  life  of  the  most  pitiable  childishness.  She 
had  seen  him  often  in  her  youth,  and  she 
seemed  to  see  her  father  driven  by  his  griefs  to 
the  same  melancholy  condition. 

It  was  only  now  that  she  learned  from  him, 
in  their  uninterrupted  opportunities  at  the 
Dene,  the  whole  extent  of  what  he  had  had  to 
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undergo.  Mr.  Dorrington  daily  rode  to  town 
to  business,  and  did  not  return  till  seven  to 
dine.  Sometimes  the  pressure  of  business  kept 
him  all  night,  and  even  for  two  or  three  days 
together  ;  but  Grace  knew  the  occasion  of  these 
detentions,  she  knew  that  in  a  lawyer's  prac- 
tice they  must  occur,  and  she  did  not  vex  herself 
about  them.  So  thoroughly  did  she  sympathize 
with  Mr.  Dorrington's  honourable  desire  to 
work  out  his  patrimonial  estate,  and  to  repay 
their  friend,  Mrs.  Harrison,  her  generous  loan, 
that  she  voluntarily  proposed  in  the  winter  to 
go  and  stay  in  town  for  weeks  or  months  at 
Mr.  Dorrington's  lodgings,  as  the  weather  and 
circumstances  might  happen  to  make  his  daily 
rides  inconvenient. 

During  the  day,  therefore,  she  had  her  father 
with  her  as  much  as  possible.  She  engaged  him 
to  assist  her  in  her  plans  for  the  improvement 
of  the  garden  and  grounds.  Together  they 
planned  the  Nest,  various  walks  amongst  the 
shrubberies,  and  down  the  valley  through  the 
fields.  They  planned,  and  with  Mr.  Dorring- 
ton's approval,  made  walks  into  the  woods  on 
the  left-hand  side  of  the  house,  and  cleared  the 
ground  once  more  from  about  a  handsome  brick 
summer-house  in   the   centre   of  them,  on  a 
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height  overlooking  almost  the  whole  country 
round.  This  had  been  grievously  neglected, 
and  the  whole  opening  around  it  overgrown  by 
brambles  and  rampant  plants.  The  summer- 
house  itself,  which  was  an  hexagonal  buildiog, 
with  tall  handsome  windows,  and  a  dome  roof 
covered  with  lead,  and  surmounted  by  a  fene, 
had  a  balcony  round  its  upper  story,  whence  on 
the  one  hand  you  could  see  the  village,  with  its 
tall  grey  church — below  the  village  the  old 
bouse  of  Fulboume  in  its  valley,  and  far  over  it 
the  blue  ridges  of  the  Derbyshire  hills.  South 
and  east  lay  an  immense  cultivated  valley  and 
cultivated  uplands,  and  westward  the  eye  ranged 
over  the  woods  of  Arden,  the  old  mansion  being 
invisible  amongst  its  lofty  trees. 

This  was  a  delightful  place  of  resort  in  sum- 
mer. The  summer-house  stood  on  a  sort  of 
lofty  little  table-land,  surrounded  by  old  scat- 
tered beeches  and  pines,  and  the  woods  which 
sloped  down  to  the  gardens  and  valley  of  the 
Dene  were  chiefly  of  dark  firs.  As  they  sloped 
from  the  west,  they  lay  early  in  the  afternoon  in 
shadow,  and  thence  partly,  and  partly  from  their 
being  of  fir,  were  called  Coolside.  The  former 
inhabitants  seemed  to  have  almost  wholly  neg- 
lected these  woods,  and  this  sweet  sylvan  sum- 
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mer-house ;  and  not  only  were  its  walks  grown 
up,  and  the  handsome  steps  by  which  you 
ascended  to  it  become  overgrown  with  moss 
and  tufts  of  grass,  but  the  frescoes  of  rural 
scenes,  haymakings,  and  hunts,  and  the  like, 
were  mildewed,  and  for  the  most  part  defaced. 
You  could  see  here  and  there  the  horns  or  the 
leg  of  a  stag,  the  projected  head  of  an  eager 
hound,  or  the  arm  and  spear  of  a  huntsman, 
and  on  another  side  the  fragmentary  remains  of 
shepherdesses  and  haymakers.  A  rake-head 
was  visible  aloft  amongst  green  stains  and 
creeping  hundred-legs,  and  below  might  be 
pondered  out  a  piece  of  a  brook,  and  the  naked 
foot  of  a  bathing  nymph.  But  for  the  greater 
part,  the  plaster  had  forsaken  the  walls,  and 
the  ceiling  hung  in  threatening  masses  fit)m  the 
exposed  laths. 

To  restore  this  charming  place  was  one  of 
Grace  Dorrington's  most  zealous  objects.  She 
had  the  gardener  and  his  assistants  at  work, 
dearing  the  walks,  and  binding  up  the  faggots 
from  the  brushwood.  Workmen  were  busy 
restoring  the  building,  both  externally  and  inter- 
nally, and  Mr.  Dorrington  had  consented  to  her 
having  a  painter  from  town,  during  the  summer, 
to  replace  the  fi'escoes  by  some  new  designs. 
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Moses  Plant  the  gardener,  was  a  grave  and  clever 
man  of  his  class,  of  about  thirty,  who  had  re- 
ceived that  singular  name  from  the  old  gardaier, 
now  deceased,  when  he  had  the  lad  firom  the 
Foimdling  Hospital.  Moses  was  now  himself 
head  gardener,  and  conceived  a  wonderful  respect 
for  Mrs.  Dorrington,  from  her  intense  love  of  a 
garden,  and  of  everything  belonging  to  the  coim- 
try.  He  entered  into  all  her  plans  with  enthu- 
siasm, and  not  less  so  a  remarkable  looking 
young  man  of  the  name  of  Dan  Hardy,  a  labourer 
employed  about  the  farm-yard  and  grounds,  and, 
when  required,  in  the  rough  work  of  the  gardens 
and  shrubberies. 

This  young  fellow  at  once  attracted  Mrs. 
Dorrington's  attention.  He  was  a  tall,  well- 
built  man  of  not  less  than  six  feet  two.  There 
was  a  wonderful  activity  about  him.  He  had 
a  long  stride,  and  free  action,  that  spoke  of  a 
vigorous  constitution,  and  an  ardent  temperament. 
His  face  was  somewhat  long,  with  a  bold  straight 
nose,  light  blue  eyes  that  were  quick  in  their 
glances  as  lightning,  and  gleamed  with  fim  and 
humour  like  water  laughing  in  a  noon  sun.  He 
wore  his  dark-brown  hair  long  as  an  ancient 
German,  hanging  in  thick  masses  about  his 
shoulders ;  and  seemed  to  devour  his  work  as  a 
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uDgry  man  devours  his  food.  He  was  a  noted 
boxer^runner  and  performer  of  exploits  of  strength 
and  activity  that  not  a  man  for  miles  round  the 
country  could  come  near.  He  had  evidently 
an  extraordinary  relish  for  life.  It  was  a 
wonder  to  see  him  work  and  talk  at  the  same 
time,  when  he  was  only  amongst  his  fellows. 
He  seemed  equaUy  to  glory  in  performing  pro- 
digies of  activity,  and  in  vaunting  and  bragging 
in  his  talk  of  such  things ;  but  his  vaunts  were 
no  empty  vaunts,  they  were  only  the  overflow- 
ing of  life  and  life's  fire  in  him.  He  loved 
nothing  better  than  some  dangerous  under- 
taking, and  had  occasions  for  showing  his 
courage  and  Goliah-Uke  strength  which  we 
shall  have  hereafter  to  notice. 

For  Mrs.  Dorrington  he  was  ready  to  fly  like 
another  Mercury,  through  air  or  water,  or  Uke  ano- 
ther  Hercules  to  lift  and  carry  the  most  prodigious 
loads.  Trees  fell  before  him  like  sticks,  bushes 
were  swept  before  him  like  grass,  and  the  ground 
was  turned  up  with  the  spade  with  a  rapidity 
that  was  miraculous.  To  her  lectures  on  some 
parts  of  his  conduct,  his  racings,  boxings,  and 
the  like  doings,  he  listened  in  the  most  good- 
natured  manner ;  said  it  was  all  very  true,  and 
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he  would  try  to  do  his  best ;  but  that  he  could 
not  help  a  good  deal  of  fool-hardiness — ^he  said 
it  was  in  his  blood. 

With  such  effideut  workmen,  Mrs.  Dorring- 
ton's  improvements  went  on  rapidly.  The  Dene 
gradually  assumed  a  brighter  and  more  charming 
air ;  and  while  going  about  to  plan  and  observe 
the  progress  of  those  changes,  Grace  had  her 
father  generally  for  her  companion,  and  listened  to 
his  story  of  what  had  occurred  since  she  went  away. 

It  was  a  melancholy  narrative.  His  having 
sent  Grace  away  brought  down  upon  him  the 
fiercest  indignation  of  his  wife.  It  might  have 
been  thought  that  she  would  have  been  glad  of 
her  absence,  but  then  she  had  disappointed  her 
intention  of  marrying  her  to  the  fellow  SheD- 
cross ;  and  there  was  a  feeling  in  Mrs.  Dekne/s 
mind,  somethiug  we  imagine  like  what  there 
must  be  in  the  breast  of  a  tiger,  when  its  prey 
has  escaped  it.  But  when  Francis  Delmey 
began  firmly  to  enter  upon  a  reform  of  his 
affairs,  when  it  came  to  light  that  he  had  ac- 
tually engaged  Darwin  and  Dorrington  to 
inquire  into  them,  and  to  take  them  into  their 
hands,  then  a  storm  broke  loose,  which  it  will  be 
easier  to  imagine  than  describe.     Every  species 
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of  taunt,  sarcasm,  threat  and  malice  was  ex- 
hausted on  the  unhappy  man. 

Mrs.  Dehney  roused  her  sons  in  opposition  by 
every  possible  suggestion  and  assertion.  She 
represented  that  their  unnatural  fiither,  who  had 
never  bad  any  true  paternal  affection  for  them, 
whose  heart  could  only  expand  to  the  soft,  senti- 
mental, milk-and-water  spirit  of  his  daughter, 
having  now  sent  her  away,  was  preparing  to  settle 
everything  upon  her.  He  would,  she  represented, 
probably  seQ  the  place  from  under  them,  and  go 
away  after  Grace,  leaving  them  beggars.  She 
represented  Mr.  Dorrington  as  a  needy  person, 
who  would  be  glad  to  make  a  bill  out  of  the 
old  doting  man,  and  borrow  the  proceeds  of  the 
sale  on  security  of  his  own  deeply  indebted  pro- 
perty. She  protested  to  Mr.  Coxe  Hinchliffe 
against  his  giving  way  in  the  slightest  degree 
to  Darwin  and  Dorrington ;  to  his  giving  them 
any  account  of  the  state  of  the  property.  And 
truly  that  gentleman  availed  himself  of  the  sub- 
tleties of  his  profession  to  an  extraordinary  ex- 
tent, in  baffling  and  fighting  off  the  advances 
and  demands  of  Darwin  and  Dorrington. 

He  pleaded  his  positive  orders  from  the 
family  ;  did  not  even  scruple  to  insinuate,  mys- 
teriously, doubts  of  the  full  sanity  or  ability  of 
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Mr.  Francis  Ddmey  to  manage  his  own  afiairs 
menaced  Chancery ;  more  than  hinted  at  even 
a  writ  de  lunatico  inquirendo.  But  the  tact, 
temper  and  high  standing  of  the  firm  he  had  to 
deal  with  at  length  compelled  him  to  give  way ; 
but  giving  way,  was  only  to  shift  his  ground, 
not  to  surrender  it.  He  assumed  a  demeanour 
of  the  greatest  candour,  the  most  gracious  afia- 
bility,  the  profoundest  deference  for  the  talent 
and  respectability  of  his  opponents ;  he  lamented 
that  there  should  be  a  danger  of  the  family 
being  driven  to  desperate  measures;  observed, 
that  he  need  not  instruct  them  as  to  the  daunt- 
less and  determined  spirit  of  his  sister,  Mrs. 
Delmey,  and  deprecated  the  hazard  of  all  being 
swallowed  up  in  litigation. 

The  imperturbable  temper  and  lofty  firmness 
of  Darwin  and  Dorrington  triumphed  over  the 
wily  and  Protean  attorney.  There  was  a  point 
beyond  which,  without  loss  of  professional  cha- 
racter, he  could  not  go.  He  knew  that  he 
had  no  case,  or  rather  a  very  bad  one.  He 
knew  that  the  deed,  and  the  only  deed  in  his 
possession,  and  on  which  he  had  advanced  a 
large  sum,  had  been  obtained  by  means  that 
would  not  bear  very  dose  inquiry ;  and  he  felt 
that  a  little  too  much  obstinacy  might  endanger 
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his  own  advances.  He  became  anxious  to  treat, 
while  he  could  safely,  for  an  acknowledged  se- 
curity of  his  claims ;  he  therefore  consented  to 
a  conditional  surrender — and  the  day  was  won. 
But  this  denouement  turned  the  tempest  of 
the  fury  of  Mrs.  Delmey  and  her  sons  full  upon 
Mr.  Coxe  Hinchliffe  himself.  There  was  no 
stint  in  the  imprecations  and  insults  which  both 
mother  and  sons  heaped  upon  him.  He  saw  no 
very  dear  prospect  of  further  advantage  from 
them,  now  the  property  was  wrested  from  their 
hands ;  and  therefore  he  made  a  point  of  re- 
senting his  treatment,  and  drawing,  in  dignified 
injury  of  feelings,  back  from  further  intercourse 

with  them. 
But  though  Mr.  Dehney  was  thus  put  into 

possession  of  his  right,  his  wife  and  sons  re- 
mained in  possession  of  his  house  and  property. 
There  he  dared  not  to  show  himself.  For  a 
whole  summer  he  took  up  his  residence  at 
Andrew  Harrison's,  but  not  even  thus  escaping 
casual  encounters,  and  agitating,  humiliating 
so^es,  with  Mrs.  Dehney  or  his  sons,  in  his 
way  from  Lerk  to  Westwood. 

His  solicitors   could  have  compelled  a  sur- 
render of  the  house   and  land  to  their  client, 
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but  with  such  a  woman  as  Mrs.  Ddmey  it 
was  not  to  be  thought  of;  the  scandal,  and 
even  the  danger,  would  have  been  too  great. 
Sooner  than  be  forced  legally  from  her  castle, 
she  would  have  probably  burnt  it  to  the  ground, 
or  have  attacked  the  lives  of  any  officers  at- 
tempting to  take  possession.  Mr.  Delmey, 
therefore,  contented  himself  with  receiving,  for 
the  present,  from  his  friend  Andrew  Harrison, 
the  interest  of  a  sum  he  had  luckily  invested  in 
Andrew's  concerns,  and  congratulated  himsdf 
that  he  had  at  least  withdrawn  from  his  family 
the  power  to  take  up  money  on  the  estate 
at  will. 

For  a  time,  there  was  a  fiery  feud  amongst  the 
different  parties,  which  rang  through  the  whole 
neighbourhood,  and  excited  the  whole  mind, 
and  engrossed  the  whole  attention  of  the  place, 
as  such  things  only  can  in  the  country.  The 
sons  of  Francis  Delmey  vowed  vengeance  on 
Mr.  Dorrington,  who  had  been  the  great  actor 
in  the  movements  carried  on  by  his  firm ;  and 
Mr.  Hinchliffe  Delmey  meeting  Mr.  Dorrington 
on  horseback  near  the  county-town,  rode  up  to 
him  in  his  impetuous  and  unhesitating  manner, 
and  demanded  an  explanation  of  his  conduct. 
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Mr.  Dorrington,  with  admirable  coolness,  re- 
idiedy  that  his  conduct  was  simply  professional^ 
and  he  hoped  perfectly  honourable. 

Mr.  HinchMe  avowed  his  doubt  as  to  both 
these  assertions.  He  had  his  reasons,  he  af- 
firmed, for  believing  that  there  was  more  than 
professional  motive  in  the  matter.  He  denied 
that  the  proceedings  were  honourable. 

Mr.  Dorrington  smiled. 

Mr.  Hinchliffe  Delmey  raised  his  riding-whip, 
demanding  what  he  meant. 

Mr.  Dorrington  raised  a  stout  crab  stick,  and 
replied,  he  meant  simply  to  defend  himself. 

*^  Do  you  mock  me  ?''  exclaimed  Mr.  Hinch- 
liffe Delmey,  reddening.  ^'I  demand  satisfac- 
tion, Sir,  for  this  and  a  thousand  other  insults !" 

**  That  is  precisely  what  I  am  anxious  to  give 
you,  Mr.  Delmey,''  replied  Mr.  Dorrington,  with 
a  wonderful  coolness,  yet  with  an  air  of  sin- 
cerity that  arrested  the  attention  of  the  angry 
young  man ;  "  but  as  the  party  challenged,  of 
course,  I  choose  my  own  weapons;  and  we 
lawyers  prefer  the  weapons  of  reason  and  con- 
viction to  those  of  brute  violence.  Come  along 
with  me  to  our  office,  Mr.  Delmey,  and  I  will 
give  you  all  the  satisfaction  in  my  power — 
more    perhaps    than   you    ask    for, — certainly 

VOL.   II.  E 
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more  true  satisfactioD  than  such  as  your  resent- 
ment, it  seems,  would  lead  you  to.  I  fear  not 
pistols,  Mr.  Dehney ;  I  fear  stiU  less,  what,  if 
I  be  not  honourable,  is  much  more  dangerous 
— the  most  seardiing  inquiry." 

Hinchliffe  Delmey  paused  for  a  moment — 
there  was  an  air  of  such  open  frankness,  such 
unquestionable  courage  about  Mr.  Dorrington, 
that  he  sate  as  if  asking  himself  whether  he 
should  comply  with  his  desire;  but  suddenly 
quitting  his  thoughtful  mood,  he  said,  haughtily : 

"No,  Sir,  I  will  not  go  to  your  office.  I 
know  you  lawyers.  You  make  no  doubt  that 
once  in  your  den,  you  can  mystify  me  with  your 
l^al  sophistries.  No,  Sir !  I  am  quite  satisfied 
that  you  have  done  all  the  injury  to  myself  and 
my  family  that  you  can,  and  I  will  be  avenged." 

"I  am  quite  sure,"  said  Mr.  Dorrington, 
"  that  you  do  think  and  believe  as  you  say.  It 
is  quite  natural.  You  have  only  heard  Mr.  Coxe 
Hinchliffe's  story.  I  repeat  my  proposal — act 
Hke  a  sensible  man,  Mr.  Hinchliffe— you  do  not 
look  like  a  bad  or  a  weak  one ;  see  what  has 
really  taken  place,  and  then  if  you  are  not  satis- 
fied, I  shall  be  greatly  surprised." 

"  Yes,  1  know  very  well,"  added  Mr.  Hinch- 
liffe Delmey,  somewhat  scornfully,  "  that  you 
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trust  to  your  cunning  to  bamboozle  me.     But 
you  won^t  fight  r* 

"  We  shall  see  that/'  replied  Mr.  Dorrington, 
gravely,  "  after  you  have  carefully  examined  the 
real  facts  of  the  case." 

Mr.  Dorrington  added,  that  he  was  riding 
against  time  to  keep  an  appointment,  and  if 
Mr.  Delmey  had  anything  further  to  say,  per- 
haps he  would  ride  a  little  way  along  with 
him. 

"  No,  Sir  1"  said  Mr.  Delmey  agam  haughtily. 
"  But,  stop  !     May  I  bring  a  fnend  ?" 

"  Certainly." 

"  A  lawyer  ?" 

"  Oh,  certainly  I" 

**  Then  I  will  caU  on  you  to-day,  at  three 
o'clock." 

"  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  see  you,"  added 
Mr.  Dorrington,  and  rode  away. 

At  the  hour  appointed  Mr.  Delmey,  and  his 
friend  appeared  at  the  office  of  Darwin  and 
Dorrington.  Mr.  Dorrington  had  all  his  papers 
in  readiness.  The  lawyer  whom  Mr.  Hinch- 
liffe  Delmey  had  brought  with  him  was  a  young 
gentleman  of  a  distinguished  firm,  with  which 
Darwin  and  Dorrington  had  had  a  sharp  contest 
not    long    brfore.      Mr.   Dorrington   felt  the 
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motive  of  the  sdection,  but  he  expressed  his 
perfect  readiness  to  explain  anything  that  he 
could.  And  in  the  first  place,  he  stated  that 
Mr.  Francis  Delmey  had  solicited  their  aid  to 
ascertain  certain  facts  respecting  his  property, 
the  data  of  whidi  were  in  Mr.  Coxe  Hinch- 
life's  hands/' 

"  Oh/'  said  Mr.  Delmey  to  his  l^al  friend, 
''  imderstand  that  properly.  My  mide  Cioxe 
told  me  that  my  father  did  not  seek  aid  from 
this  firm ;  that  they  got  hold  of  him,  and- 

''Pray  do  not  interrupt  me,  Mr.  Delmey, 
said  Mr.  Dorrington.  "  Your  friend  will  see 
whether  what  I  state  is  correct,  and  you  will 
have  every  opportunity  of  correcting  my  state- 
ments when  made.  But  first,  I  will  place  the 
deed  on  which  Mr.  Coxe  Hinchlifife  advanced 
certain  sums,  the  account  of  those  sums,  and 
Mr.  Coxe  HinchUff's  bill  of  charges,  before  your 
legal  fiiend." 

Mr.  Dorrington  did  so.  The  lawyer  car^ully 
went  over  them,  manifesting  even  through  his 
practised  features  some  considerable  surprise  as 
as  he  proceeded,  till  at  length  he  asked : 

"  Did  Mr.  Francis  Delmey  himself  deposit 
this  deed  ?  Did  he  receive  these  sums  ?  and  did 
he  see  this  account  in  its  progress  ?" 


it 
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"  I  must  answer  all  your  queries,"  replied  Mr. 
Dorriugton,  "  in  the  negative." 

I  thought  as  much/'  responded  the  lawyer. 
But  you  are  quite  wrong,"  exclaimed  Mr. 
Hinchliffe  Delmey,  ^'  I  am  quite  sure  that  my 
fiither  did  deposit  this  deed  with  my  irnde." 

"  Who  tells  you  so  ?  But  no,"  added  Mr. 
Dorrington,  "  I  would  rath^  not  ask  you  that 
See  here." 

And  he  drew  a  letter  fiom  the  carefully  folded 
and  jGled  papers.  **  That  is  Mrs.  Delmey's 
own  letter  to  her  brother,  explaining  the  cir* 
cumstance." 

The  lawyer  read  the  letter,  and  handed  it  in 
silence  to  Mr.  Hinchliffe  Delmey,  saying,  as  he 
did  so: 

"  I  am  quite  satisfied,  Mr.  Dorrington  ;  this 
is  a  busmess  which,  for  all  parties,  had  much 
better  not  pass  beyond  the  pide  of  the  family." 

By  this  time  Mr.  Hinchliffe  Delmey  had  read 
the  letter,  and  stood  with  it  in  his  hand,  silent 
with  astonishm^it 

"  How  could  my  mother  deceive  me  so  ?"  he 
muttered  as  to  himself.  ''  Mr.  Dorrington,  I 
have  seen  enough :  I  have  seen  quite  enough  ; 
I  ask  your  excuse  from  my  heart  for  the  foolish 
suspicions  I  have  expressed." 
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''Don't  mention  it/'  said  Mr.  Dorrington; 
"  but  I  should  like  you  to  see  your  uncle's  bill  oi 
charges,  because  you  will  then  find  sufficient 
cause  for  whatever  may  have  appeared  harsh  or 
peremptory  in  our  conduct." 

*'  I  will  explain  all  that  to  Mr.  Ddmqr/'  said 
his  legal  friend ;  **  and  allow  me  to  say,  Mr. 
Dorrington,  that  I  return  from  this  office  with 
much  higher  respect  for  you  as  a  man  and  a 
lawyer  than  I  entered  it." 

'*  I  appreciate  the  assurance/'  said  Mr.  Dor- 
rbgton.«funy." 

They  then  cordially  shook  hands,  and  Mr. 
Delmey  and  his  friend  withdrew. 

From  that  day,  there  was  a  great  and  maiked 
change  in  Hinchliffe  Delmey.  He  knew  his 
mother's  violent  character ;  he  had  not  till  then 
known  the  extent  of  her  duplicity  or  folly.  He 
had  resented  her  collusion  with  Shellcross  for 
the  forced  marriage  of  his  sister  when  he 
learned  it,  and  had  broken  with  Shellcross  on 
that  account ;  and  from  that  day  to  this  the 
breach  had  gone  on  widening  between  that  man 
of  the  turf  and  himself.  He  attributed  that 
affair  to  the  vulgar  impudence  of  Shellcross  and 
the  bad  taste  of  his  mother.  But  now  he  saw  so 
much  want  of  truth  in  her  proceedings  in  this 
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aflEur,  and  so  much  of  selfishness  in  the  part  his 
uncle  had  acted  in  it,  that  it  caused  him  to 
think  deeply.  His  good  natural  sense  showed 
him  how  much  his  mother's  violence  and  extra- 
vagance had  been  injuring  his  own  patrimony, 
and  what  real  cause  his  fiither  had  had  to  act 
with  the  decision  that  he  had  done ;  so  that  many 
scales  of  folly  fell  from  his  eyes,  and  he  felt  a 
sense  of  genuine  youthful  remorse  for  his 
conduct  towards  his  father. 

Hinchliffe  was  naturally  of  an  open  and  gene- 
rous, though  passionate,  temperament.  There 
was  a  world  of  good  in  him,  but  it  had  been 
choked  by  bad  counsels,  or  misguided  by  bad 
example  and  hurtful  companions.  But  his  nature 
was  frank,  fearless  and  warm.  Once  knowing  the 
truth,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  dissent  from  the 
tirades  of  his  mother  and  brother  against  his 
fiither,  and  against  Mr.  Dorrington  on  the  very 
next  occasion  of  hearing  them.  He  told  them 
candidly  what  had  occurred,  and  that  he  was 
quite  convinced  that  they  were  wrong. 

"  Fool  1''  exclaimed  his  mother.  "  Poor 
dupeT'  muttered  his  brother  Anthony;  but 
they  did  not  move  him.  He  accosted  his 
father  the  very  next  time  that  he  saw  him, 
being,  in  fact,  on  the  way  to  seek  him,  with 
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a  kindness  and  respect  which  greatly  astonished 
the  old  man,  and  brought  the  tears  into  his  eyes. 

'^  Ah !  Hinchliffe,  my  dear  boy/'  said  Frands 
Delmey ;  "  if  thou  wert  but  always  so.  Gra- 
cious God  I  why  can  it  not  be  ?"  And  the  old 
man  trembled  with  emotion. 

"Forgive  me,  dear  father/'  said  Hinchliffei 
"I  have  been  very  wrong,  we  have  been  all 
very  wrong;  but  it  shall  be  so  no  longer,  at 
least  not  with  me/' 

Francis  Dehney  gazed  on  his  son  in  asto- 
nishment. A  violent  tremor  shook  his  whole 
frame :  he  lifted  his  hands  toward  heaven,  and 
said,  as  if  in  prayer : 

"  Sayest  thou  so,  my  son  ?  Do  I  hear 
aright  ?  Wilt  thou  in  truth  be  kind  to  me  ? 
Wilt  thou  love  me?  O,  God!  this  is  too 
much — too  good — too  beautiful  l" 

The  old  man  uttered  the  last  words  half 
inaudibly;  put  his  hand  to  his  brow  as  if 
bewildered,  staggered,  and  fell  into  the  arms 
of  his  son.  Hinchliffe  laid  him  gently  on  the 
grassy  ground  where  they  were,  knelt  over  him, 
and  gazed  on  his  pallici  face  and  white  hair  as 
he  lay  insensible.  The  tears  rushed  in  torrents 
from  his  eyes — ^from  his  heart — and  he  said, 
passionately  and  plaintively : 
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'*  Poor  old  man !  we  have  nearly  broken  your 
heart,  nearly  destroyed  your  brain;  and  yet 
you  were  good,  and  noble,  and  had  finer 
thoughts  than  we  had.  How  has  it  been? 
What  has  bewitched  us  ?  But  we  will  make 
amends.  Amends!  alas!  is  it  not  too  late? 
Have  we  not  worn  out  this  tender  nature — 
shattered  this  sensitive  mind  and  frame  by  our 
folly  and  unkindness  ?  God !  canst  Thou  for- 
give us  ?     What  can  we  do  ?" 

HincUtffe  ran  to  a  neighbouring  brook,  and 
took  up  water  in  his  hat  to  sprinkle  his  &ther*s 
face  with.  When  he  came  hurrying  back 
his  father  had  raised  himsdf,  was  standing 
leaning  by  a  tree,  and  on  seeing  HinchlifFe, 
hastened  forward  and  clasped  him  in  his  arms, 
saying: 

"  Ah,  Hinchliffe  !  ah !  my  dear  lad  !  I 
feared  it  was  a  dream ;  but  it's  all  right !  all 
right !  and  thou  wilt  always  be  a  son  to  me  ?" 

"  Always — always,  fether ;  so  help  me  God  !" 

**  Then  I  shall  know  good  yet.  Oh  I  how 
win  Grace  rejoice  to  hear  this.  We  must  let 
her  know,  Hinchliffe— -we  must ;  but  I  am  so 
weak.     How  is  it  ?" 

"Be  calm,  dear  father,''  said  Hinchliffe, 
giving  him  his  arm  to  Andrew  Harrison's,  for 
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they  were  near  his  house ;  '*  go  and  rest  your- 
self.    I  will  see  you  again  to-morrow/' 

"Wilt  thou  leave  me  so  soon,  my  son?" 
said  the  old  man.  "  Thou  wilt  reaDy  come  to- 
morrow, Hinchliffe  ?" 

"  As  sure  as  God's  in  heaven  1''  said  the  gay, 
handsome  young  man,  sur]Hised  at  his  own 
Bmotion,  and  hurrying  away  to  conceal  it. 

From  that  time,  Frands  Delmey  found  a  son 
in  Hinchliffe.  He  went  almost  daily  to  Andrew 
Harrison's  to  see  him ;  but  he  did  not  advise 
him  to  leave  that  quiet  retreat,  and  come  home. 
He  felt  that  it  could  be  no  home  to  him.  Mrs. 
Delmey  and  Anthony  continued  as  hard  and 
hostile  to  Francis  Delmey  as  ever.  They  heaped 
contempt  and  reproaches  on  Hinchliffe,  for  what 
they  called  his  weak  folly ;  but  he  did  not  care 
for  it.  Gay,  and  full  of  the  enjoyment  of  life 
as  ever,  he  rode,  shot,  hunted,  and  visited  the 
county-town,  where  his  handsome  person  and 
attractive  manners  had  made  him  many  friends ; 
but  he  continued  to  show  his  father  every  affec- 
tion and  respect,  and  to  consult  his  comfort  in 
every  possible  way.  And  who  cannot  conceive 
what  a  solace  that  was  to  Francis  Delmey? 

Anthony,  on  the  contrary,  adhered  to  his 
mother.      Shy  and  reserved  before  people   of 
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education  or  standing,  he  sought  his  society 
amongst  the  lower  class  of  the  villagers. 
He  was  accustomed  to  have  a  troop  of  these 
fdlows  at  his  heels,  shooting,  fishing,  and 
haunting  the  rural  public-houses  in  their 
rounds.  Mrs.  Delmey,  though  passionatdy 
proud  and  fond  of  the  handsome  and  gay 
Hinchliffe,  was  yet  more  indulgent  even  to 
the  homdy,  and  by  no  means  dutiful  or  re- 
q)ectful  Anthony.  She  strtdtened  herself  to 
supply  his  wants,  and  they  were  continual;  for 
his  tail  of  raggamuffins  could  not  be  treated 
fronoi  day  to  day  in  their  rounds  for  nothing. 
She  said  Hinchliffe  was  a  fine  fellow,  the  pride 
of  the  country ;  but  Anthony  was  rough  and 
ready,  and  his  mother's  own  son,  and  she 
could  have  sacrificed  herself  for  him,  though 
he  never  showed  any  particular  gratitude.  An- 
thony still  kept  up  his  acquaintance  with  Shell- 
cross  and  his  grooms,  and  Shellcross  still 
resorted  to  Fulboume,  but  as  much  as  possible 
when  Hinchliffe  was  away,  who  had  grown  to 
loathe  him  excessively,  and  took  no  pains  to 
conceal  his  aversion. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Such  was  the  position  of  affedrs  at  the  time 
of  Mrs.  Dorrington's  marriage.  The  altered 
feeling  and  conduct  of  Hinchliffe  to  their  fitther, 
had  given  her  the  most  profound  satisfaction. 
She  waSp  as  we  have  ah*eady  stated,  greatly 
struck  with  the  handsome  person,  and  fasci- 
nating address  of  her  brother,  and  proud  of  the 
r^ard  in  which  she  found  him  held  wherever 
he  appeared.  He  had,  since  the  explanation 
with  Mr.  Dorrington,  continued  to  cultivate  his 
acquaintance,  and  especially  since  he  became 
aware  of  the  dose  alliance  likely  to  take  place 
between  Mr.  Dorrington  and  his  family.  We 
have  seen  that  Hinchliffe  was  the  first  to  meet 
and  congratulate  the  new-marned  pair  on  their 
arrival ;  and  he  continued  to  visit  his  sister,  and 
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to  delight  her  by  his  lively,  gay,  open-hearted 
behaviour  and  conversation.  Anthony  also 
came  occasionally  to  the  Dene,  but  it  was 
raiher  because  it  extended  his  range  of  shoot- 
ing and  fishing.  He  was  always  ready  to 
supply  the  table  with  game  in  season;  and 
through  the  whole  summer,  he  might  be  found 
trolling  in  the  old  ponds  down  the  valley  for 
pike,  or  fly-fishing  in  the  Wilder  for  trout. 
In  company,  at  the  Dene,  he  was  silent ;  and 
if  the  conversation  took  an  intellectual  turn  he 
soon  stole  away  unperceived,  and  sought  out 
Dan  Hardy,  or  some  of  the  other  people  on 
the  estate,  to  talk  of  dogs,  horses,  game,  fish, 
otters,  and  the  like  interesting  topics. 

More  than  twelve  months  had  now  rolled 
over  smce  the  marriage  of  Grace.  Her  abode 
at  the  Dene  had  been,  on  the  whole,  like  a 
portion  of  heaven ;  one  of  those  sunny,  fi-agrant, 
and  delicious  fi^kgments  of  youthful  life,  not  with- 
out clouds,  which  lie  on  the  summer  bosom  of 
existence,  as  if  they  were  to  remain  for  ever. 
She  had,  through  all  the  summer  and  autumn 
months  been  actively  engaged  in  her  improve- 
m^its  in  the  garden,  shrubberies,  and  woods. 
The  Nest  had  risen  beneath  its  ancient  and 
majestic  limes,  and  had  seen  many  a  group  of 
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happy  friends  assembled  in  it  to  tea  during  the 
evenings  of  the  hot  weather.     All  the  flower- 
borders  had  been  brought  into  admirable  order, 
and  there  had   been  many   consultings  with 
Moses  Plant,  on  the  new  flowers  and  annuals 
that  must  be  procured  for  another  season.    In 
eaiiy  summer  mornings,  when  the  dews  were 
lying  in  sparkling  abundance,  and  a  thousand 
notes  of  birds  were  filling  the  odorous  air — in 
the  still  noon,  when  only  the  bees  and  butter- 
flies were  in  motion;  at  late  evening,  as  the 
shadows  were  falling,   and   the   jasmine  and 
syringa  breathed  their  perfumes  tlu-ough  the  soft 
twilight,  Grace  Dorrington  was  at  work  or  enjoy- 
ing herself  in  the  garden,  or  adjoining  grounds. 
Sometimes  her  brother  Hinchliffe,  full  of  life, 
good-humour,   and   playfulness,  was  with  her, 
helping  and  planning,  or  engaged  in  some  piece 
of  sly   mischief;    in   the   evenings,  Mr.  Dor- 
rington was  there,  seeming  doubly  to  enjoy  the 
freshness  and  beauty  of  the  place  afler  his  day's 
town  occupation.     Grace  had  all  her  plans  and 
proposals  to  show  him,  and  to  get  his  ideas 
for  others,  which  it  was  a  delight  to  her  to 
carry  out,  and  witness  his  satisfaction  in. 

But  for  the  greater  part  of  the  time  her 
father  was   her  companion.      She  had  had  a 
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nice    chamber  overlookiDg  the    garden  fitted 
up  for    him,    with    the    snug   dressing-room 
spring  for  a  study.      Here  he  had   his  fa- 
Tourite  books.      Here  he  could  retire  at  his 
pleasure,   and  as  long  as  he  chose.     Here  ha 
always    had    fi-esh    flowering     plants    in    his 
window,  and  everything  necessary  for  his  com- 
frnt.      In  Grace's    gardening    and    woodland 
occupations    he   delighted   to    be   her  helper. 
To  plant    and  prune,   and   tie  up   roses  and 
other   shrubs,   dripping    with    dew    and    fiu- 
granoe,  carry  pots  of  flowers  to  and  from  the 
green-house,  and    arrange    them  where   they 
gave  the  best  eflect.     To  visit  with  her  the 
workmen   and  the  poultry    yard.      But   still 
more,  as  Grace  took  her  needle  or  her  knit- 
ting, to  sit  and  read  to  her  in  the  Nest,  or 
under   the   great  barberry-tree,    in    the  bees' 
nook,  was  Francis  Delme/s  delight.     Or  for 
hours  they  sauntered   down  the  valley  in  the 
summer    months;     saw    all    the    green    and 
flowery  fields  lying  in  their  beauty;  saw  the 
birds  and  animals  pursuing  their   happy  in- 
stincts in  their  secret  and  undisturbed  haunts ; 
and  held  long  and  affectionate  conversations 
on  the  past  and  the  present  of  all  that  con- 
cerned them,  on  the  books  they    read,    the 
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diings  tbey    planned,    the    feeling   of    God's 
goodness,   and    the   glorious    prospects     ' ' 
life  to   come.      On  these  occasions  the  ' 
but   tender-hearted    old    man — old  befor 
time — s«emed   to  forget    in  the  fervent 
which  pervaded  his  whole  being,  all   tl. 
had  suffered.     He  seemed  to  walk  in  a   _ 
and  glorified  dream.      Earth  was  he3\< 
God  was  present.      Even^thing    was    tu 
beautiful  sod  precious.     He 

"  Saw  God  in  doada,  and  beard  Him  in  the  wind." 

Everything  around  him  became  touched  aod 
transfigured  by  the  fervency  and  permeating  s^ifA 
of  his  inner  being.  Every  green  leaf,  emy 
soft  air,  every  shadon-j-  tree,  had  a  poetic  life  aoil 
diaracter  to  his  eye  and  to  his  sensation.  llM 
douds  dropped  fatness,  and  the  soul  of  a  da-pff 
and  more  divine  world  was  over  all  that  lay 
aroimd  him.  In  his  serene  features,  sublimed 
into  something  at  once  childlike  and  apostolic ; 
in  the  tone  of  his  voice,  sofl  and  full  of  feeling ; 
and  in  the  simple  but  deep  love  which  animated 
him,  Grace  saw  an  impersonation  of  all  that  she 
had  conceived  of  the  religion  of  Christ,  and 
with  more  than  gratefiil  feeling  did  she  tfaank 
God   that  she    had  such  a  father,  and  onuld 
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imnister  to  his  earthly  happiness.  These  were 
blissful  hours  to  Grace  Dorrington,  for  they 
were  the  response  to  all  that  was  most  identical 
to  her  own  nature.  Often  they  strolled  down 
as  &r  as  the  fishing-house  on  the  edge  of  the 
large  dam,  overlooking  the  heath,  and  where  the 
sough  of  the  dark  pines  which  skirted  the  water, 
and  the  hushed  glow  of  the  expanded  waste, 
with  all  its  summer  flowers,  and  browzing 
cattle,  gave  a  deeper  tone  to  the  poetic  trance 
of  their  feelings. 

The  summer-house  in  the  wood  of  Coolside 
was  completed.  Hetty  Harrison  had  selected 
an  artist  in  London,  of  a  very  superior  grade, 
who  had  embellished  it  with  new  fi-escoes  of  a 
most  Arcadian  loveliness,  and  had  also  executed 
the  portraits  of  Grace,  her  father,  her  brother 
Hinchliffe,  and  Mr.  Dorrington,  which  were 
bung  in  Grace's  room,  with  miniatures  of 
Hetty  herself.  Madam  Van  Orren,  and  the 
gallant-looking  Mr.  Khesteven.  And  here  we 
must  state  a  pleasant  fact  which  we  omitted 
before.  The  furniture  of  that  charming  room 
of  Mrs.  Dorrington's — ^that  rich  suite  of  chairs 
and  cabinets  of  ebony  and  ivory,  Grace  had,  to 
her  great  surprise  and  deep  emotion,  found 
there  on  her  reaching  the  Dene,  at  the  time  of 
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her  marriage,  as  the  gift  of  her  dear  friend, 
Hetty  Harrison.  She  had  actually  been  at  the 
sale  with  Mrs.  Harrison  when  she  bought  these 
articles,  but  had  never  till  the  moment  ttiat  she 
again  found  them  there,  had  the  least  idea  for 
whom  they  had  been  purchased ;  Mr&  Harrison 
having  merely  said :  "  I  purchase  these  for  a  dear 
country  friend  of  mine/' 

During  the  winter  Mrs.  Donrington  had  spent 
two  months  in  the  county-town,  where  she  had 
been  much  caressed  on  account  of  her  beautj 
and  sweetness  of  disposition  by  many  new 
friends.  Thus  all  her  time  had  been  fully 
occupied,  especially  as  in  the  early  spring  she 
became  the  mother  of  her  first-bom  son.  This 
addition  to  h^  happiness  did  not,  however, 
prevent  her  continuing  her  many  plans  and 
improvements.  These  she  had  carried  beyond 
her  own  premises.  She  had  made  a  personal 
acquaintance  with  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
village,  had  soon  found  that  her  sympathies 
were  fdt  and  called  upon.  She  had  to  hstea 
to  troubles,  and  to  help  in  difficulties. 

With  Jeremiah  Gould  she  had  greatly  ex* 
tended  the  attendance  of  the  village  school,  and 
obtained  from  Mr.  Donrington  a  more  healthy 
and  commodious   building  for  it.      She  had 
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oommenoed  the  serious  study  of  domestic  me- 
dicme,  ihst  she  might  he  able  to  treat  any  not 
very  serious  ailment  of  the  villagers,  or  to  give  a 
speedy  check  to  any  nascent  fever,  ere  the  doctor 
eoold  arriye,  for  he  lived  four  miles  off.  She 
had  a  small  room  in  one  of  the  cottages  fitted  up 
as  a  surgery,  or  rather  apothecary's  shop,  where 
the  doctor  could  keep  a  stock  of  medicines,  and 
engaged  him  to  come  thither  once  a  week  to 
see  any  patients,  and  dispense  the  necessaiy 
remedies. 

That  grave,  firm,  yet  kind  and  cordial 
diaracter,  which  won  her  such  deep  reverence 
and  devoted  affection  from  the  whole  country 
round  in  after  years,  was  already  beginning  to 
be  felt,  and  Madam  Dorrington  was  already 
regarded  with  a  mixture  of  respect  and  at- 
tachment which  time  strengthened  into  some- 
thing extraordinary. 

In  one  respect,  however,  there  was  a  doud  in 
her  sky — a  thorn  in  her  side.  The  feDow 
SheDcross  was  still  living  at  Westwood  Hall ; 
and  though  he  affected  whenever  they  passed 
each  other  in  the  village  streets,  to  lift  his  hat, 
and  make  his  bow  with  an  air  of  such  respect 
as  the  **  stable  mind"  can  put  on,  there  was  a 
potttive  and  deep  annoyance  in  the  very  sight 
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of  the  man.  He  was  continually  to  be  seen 
walking  with  his  heavy  riding-whip  in  his  hand, 
or  riding  about  with  a  lot  of  dogs  after  him. 
In  his  conversation  amongst  his  comrades,  and 
in  the  village  ale-house,  notwithstanding  his 
assumed  deference  in  Mrs.  Dorrington's  presence, 
he  was  not  very  chary  of  his  remarks. 

**  A  good,  pious  sort  of  creature  that  Mrs. 
Dorrington,  but  too  insipid  for  him.  Her 
mother  wanted  vastly  to  hang  her  on  him,  but 
he  was  not  particularly  partial  to  Methodists. 
Pity,  though,  that  she  had  not  a  good  money- 
bag to  briDg  with  her,  for  Dorrington  had,  he 
oould  tell  them,  need  enough  of  it.  A  fine 
place,  with  a  fine  mortgage,  and  a  fine  wife, 
were  rather  difficult  to  keep  up  comfortably." 

Such  were  the  fellow's  fi*equent  observations. 
Farmer  Greatorez,  who  detested  him,  and  had 
done  so  from  the  first,  swelled  with  rage  when  he 
heard  these  things ;  and  though  he  never  even 
spoke  or  exchanged  a  word  with  him  when  they 
met,  yet,  after  hearing  these  rumours,  he  made 
it  a  point  to  enter  the  "King  of  Prussia'' 
public-house,  whenever  he  saw  Shellcross  do  so, 
and  had  a  glass  of  ale,  in  order  to  catch  him  in 
such  discourse.  He  had  always  a  tremendous 
knotted  black-thorn  in   his    hand,  and   while 
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talking  with  the  other  villagers,  never  pointedly 
noticed  Shellcross,  or  seemed  to  hear  any  remark 
addressed  by  him  to  himself,  which  soon,  indeed, 
ceased  to  occur.  But  never  did  Shellcross 
name  Mr.  or  Mrs.  Dorrington  in  Farmer 
Greatorex's  presence.  The  sight  of  that  burly 
finm,  that  ponderous  black-thorn,  and  the 
knowledge  of  the  farmer's  determined  character, 
were  quite  enough ;  and  Shellcross,  though  for 
a  time  he  affected  to  swagger,  and  joke,  and 
talk  loud  in  Greatorex's  presence,  by  degrees 
carefully  avoided  meeting  him  there,  or  with- 
drew when  he  came  in.  But  as  for  the  farmer, 
he  did  not  spare  the  racer  in  his  conversations. 
On  all  occasions  at  market,  or  in  the  village, 
he  declared  that  there  was  a  fellow  within  a 
hundred  miles  of  Westwood-steeple  that  would 
one  of  these  days  make  a  steeple-chase  in 
double-quick  time,  and  leave  a  few  fools  to 
wonder  at  their  foolishness.  "  He  may  swagger 
about  old  Q.,  and  his  Grace  of  Dorset,  and  he 
may  flaunt  about  on  his  Billy-Ruffian,  and 
Tallymackus  (Bellerophon  and  Telemachus,  two 
horses),  and  call  himself  John  Shellcross, 
Es-quire,  of  Westwood  Hall,  but  mark  me,  lads 
— hem !  hem  I — ^but  having  named  names — ^I 
say  nothing — youTl  see." 
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But  spite  of  Ben  Greatorex's  prognostica- 
tions— and  spite  of  sundry  over-and-over  reour- 
ring  rumours  and  whispers  of  all  not  being 
right,  and  strange  men  being  seen  about  the 
hall,  not  of  a  turfish  stamp,  but  having  more 
of  the  Jew  and  law-officer  about  them — John 
Shellcross,  Esq.  continued  to  live,  and  apparenUy 
to  flourish,  there.   His  horses  were  as  numerous 
as  ever :  his  grooms  and  jockies  as  abundant 
He  rode  his  favourite  Bellerophon,  and  hallooed 
his  troop  of  dogs,  as  jovially  as  ever.     Every 
now  and  then  there  came  a  flying  rumour  that 
Shellcross  had  been  unlucl^  in  his  betting  at 
Newmarket,  and  was  ruined;  and  then  again 
came  as  rapid  rumours  of  his  wonderful  suc- 
cesses.     And  aflier  all,  there  was  Shellcross, 
great  in  his  stud,  large  in  his  aflfiairs,  and  carry- 
ing his  head  as  high  and  as  impudently  as 
ever. 

The  proximity  of  this  man  was  a  grievous 
annoyance  to  Mrs.  Dorrington.  His  influence 
on  the  villagers  was  that  of  a  moral  pestilmoe. 
Her  brother  Anthony  still  assodated  with  him ; 
and  spite  of  Grace's  remonstrances,  persisted  in 
asserting  that  SheUcross  was  a  good  fdlow  at 
bottom.  ''  He  is  none  of  your  delicate  ladies' 
men,"  said  Anthony,  "  to  be  sure,  but  he  is  a 
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knowing  and  hearty  fellow,  who  brings  some 
fife  into  the  place." 

''  Death,  Sir  I  death !"  said  Jeremiah  Gould, 
**  death  and  ruin,  Sir,  are  what  that  man  brings. 
Pray  God  that  he  may  soon  have  run  his  course 
here ;  for  while  he  is  here,  my  labours  are  per- 
fectly paralyzed." 

"Then  he  must  be  a  clever  fellow,"  said 
Anthony,  laughing,  "  if  he  can  out-preach  the 
parson." 

It  was  now  the  height  of  summer.  A  vacancy 
had  fallen  in  the  representation  of  the  county. 
The  whole  country  round  was  in  the  agitation  of 
a  contested  election.  What  an  election  was  at 
that  time  of  day,  the  older  of  our  cotempora- 
ries  can  remember ;  but  the  younger  can  form 
no  conception  of.  Whig  and  Tory  interests 
then  were  carried  on  to  the  very  death.  The 
fury  and  strife  awakened,  and  which  went  on  in- 
creasing from  week  to  week,  as  the  time  of  trial 
approached,  till  they  had  acquired  an  intensity 
Uiat  was  terrific,  have  nothing  like  them  in  our 
more  moderate  days  of  curtailed  contest. 
Bribery,  open-houses  kept  all  over  the  countiy 
for  drink,  the  riding  and  running  to  and  fro 
of  the  paid  agents,  and  the  voluntary  zealots  of 
the  adverse  parties,  the  rencounters  and  skir- 
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mishes,  were  something  as  unlike  the  practices 
of  a  civilized  country  as  possible.     By  the  time 
that  the  election  commenced,  the  whole  shire 
had  worked  itself  up  into  a  raging  fever  of 
rivalry  and  hatred.     Men  were  seized  on  by  dif- 
ferent forces,  bribed,  threatened,  carried  off  in 
post-chaises,  exposed  to  rescues  and  attacks  that 
were  more  like  civil  war  than  civil  exercise  of 
social  rights.     Every  neighbourhood  was  thrown 
into  hostile  factions,  and  excited  to  the  most 
violent  rancom-.     Private  histories  were  dragged 
forth  and  flung  'publicly  in  the  faces  of  the 
different  partizans.     Scandals,  ancient  almost  as 
the  flood,  floated  up  again :  every  man's  debts 
and  difficulties  were    dragged   out  and  com- 
mented on  with  taunts  and   stinging   malice. 
The   most  peaceful  localities  did  not  escape. 
They  were  traversed  by  the  hot  mist  of  political 
virulence,  and  were  thrown  into  paroxysms  of 
indignation  and  revenge.    Men  that  a  few  weeks 
before  were  hobnobbing  together  over  pipe  and 
cup,  and  planning  alliances  of  their  chfldren, 
became  infuriated  savages  to  each  other,  and 
flung  up  aU  their  pacific  plans  vrith  scorn  and 
demoniac  defiance. 

The  county-town  itself  was  an  image  of  Pan- 
demonium in  a  tempest.     The  pushing  crowds. 
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the  gallopping  through  the  dense,  raging  masses, 
of  carriages  blazing  with  bright  ribbons,  drawn 
by  horses  covered  with  foam  and  dust,  driven 
by  postilions,  whipping,  spurring,  and  swearing, 
through  throngs  that  yelled  with  curses  or  with 
hurras  of  triumph,  and  filled  with  drunken 
voters.  This,  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  was  the 
constant  scene — varied  with  scuffles,  battles, 
tearing  off  of  coats,  and  ducking  and  pumping 
on  unfortunate  wretches  that  fell  into  the  hands 
of  their  enemies. 

On  this  occasiri',-  the  neighbourhood^  of 
Westwood  was  involved  in  all  the  agonies  of 
this  periodical  public  frenzy.  The  landowners 
were  canvassed  and  canvassing  in  all  directions. 
There  was  a  desperate  gallopping  and  shouting, 
and  congregating  at  the  public-houses.  There 
was  a  great  split  of  the  yeomanry  into  two 
parties,  and  plenty  of  tongue-fighting  and  re- 
crimination. 

It  happened,  as  was  not  wonderful,  that 
Shellcross  and  his  cronies  were  opposed,  in  their 
candidate,  to  Farmer  Greatorex  and  Hinchliffe 
Delmey,  who  were  both  of  them  most  enthu- 
siastic electioneerers.  The  fire  which  had  smoul- 
dered long  in  the  breasts  of  both  these  gentlemen 
now  burst  forth  freely  against  this  man.     In 
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variotis  quarters  they  met,  first  scowled  at 
each  other,  then  growled  at  each  other — thea 
thundered  forth  defiance,  and  flung  about 
abundance  of  hard  epithets  and  lacerating  allu- 
sions. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  election,  when  the 
fury  and  straining  had  reached  their  climax, 
and  every  man  was  actually  thirsting  for  the 
blood  of  his  neighbour,  all  Westwood  seemed 
emptied  of  its  male  inhabitants.  There  was  a 
profound  silence  there,  owing  to  the  whole  of 
the  men  having  rushed  towards  the  county-town 
to  witness  the  grand  upshot.  Only  a  few 
groups  of  women  were  to  be  seen,  collected  at 
the  doors  of  different  houses,  gossipping  on  the 
expected  event  of  the  day. 

Mrs.  Dorrington,  who  had  been  for  several 
days  anxiously  occupied  in  nursing  her  little 
boy,  who  was  suffering  under  some  disorder  in- 
cident to  infancy,  had  to-day,  the  crisis  being 
favourably  passed  in  her  child,  gone  to  lie  down, 
and  get  some  rest.  About  five  o'clock  she 
awoke  refreshed,  and  was  lying  in  a  quiet, 
reflective  mood,  when  she  heard  a  foot  on  the 
stairs,  a  knock  at  her  door,  which  she  felt  sure 
were  her  brother  Hinchliffe's.  She  called  out : 
**  Come  in ;"  and  the  next  moment  Hinchliffe 
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opened  the  curtains  at  the  foot  of  the  hed,  and 
looked  gravely  but  affectionately  at  her,  but 
without  speaking. 

''Ah,  my  dear  Hinchliffe!"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Dorrington,  "  are  you  returned  so  soon  ?  What 
is  the  news  ?     Who  has  won  ?" 

Her  brother  closed  the  curtains  again,  with- 
out speaking,  and  she  heard  him  advance  to 
the  door  as  if  going  out.  Astonished  at  his 
conduct,  and  inferring  from  it  that  his  candi- 
date was  defeated,  and  that  he  was  too  much 
mortified  to  tell  her  so,  she  called  quickly : 

''  Hinchliffe !  Hinchliffe !  what  is  the  matter  ? 
Come  here — I  must  speak  with  you." 

But  he  made  no  reply,  closed  the  door 
behind  him,  and  she  heard  him  delibe- 
rately descending  the  stairs.  Still  more  as- 
tonished, and  actually  alarmed,  she  exclaimed : 
"What  can  be  the  matter?  What  can  it 
mean?  There  must  be  something  shockingly 
amiss  !"  and  she  rang  the  bell  violently. 

The  next  moment  the  maid  appeared,  and 
Mrs.  Dorrington  demanded  quickly : 

"  Where  is  my  brother  Hinchliffe  ?  Why  is 
he  gone  away  without  speaking  ?" 

"  Mr.  Hinchliffe !"   exclaimed  the  girl ;  "  he 
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has  not  been  here.  Ma'am ;  he  is  gone  to  the 
election/' 

*'  He  was  here  this  moment/'  said  Mrs.  Dor- 
rington.  "  Quick  I  follow  him !  Tell  him  I 
must  see  him  1     It  is  cruel  to  act  thus  1" 

''  Gracious !  Madam,"  said  the  maid,  now  in 
her  turn  astonished ;  ''  it  is  impossible !  Not 
a  soul  has  yet  come  back  from  the  election." 

"  He  was  here  this  moment !"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Dorrington,  starting  up  in  bed.  "  Don't  stand 
there ! — ^run  down  and  overtake  him." 

The  girl  hastily,  but  with  a  look  of  wonder, 
closed  the  door,  and  seemed  to  fly  down  the 
stairs.  Mrs.  Dorrington  could  hear  her  call 
out  to  the  other  servants :  there  was  a  running, 
and  banging  of  doors,  and  then  voices  outside. 
Presently  the  maid  returned,  saying : 

"  It  is  quite  a  mistake,  Ma'am.  It  is  quite 
certain  nobody  has  been  here.  Nobody  has 
seen  or  heard  Mr.  Hinchliffe.  The  women  in 
the  village  are  all  looking  out  for  the  first  per- 
son returning  with  the  news  from  town.  They 
declare  not  a  soul  has  come  into  the  village  in 
that  direction.     Not  a  man  is  to  be  seen." 

"  Impossible !"  cried  Mrs.  Dorrington,  now 
astonished  beyond  measure,  and  really  alarmed. 
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"  I  tdl  you,  Jane,  I  saw  him  myself;  he  must 
be  somewhere  about." 

As  she  spoke  there  was  a  sound  of  some 
kind  at  the  top  of  the  village-street. 

"  There !"  exclaimed  the  maid.  "  Some- 
body comes  from  town.  There!  There  are 
people  hurrying  into  sight !" 

Mrs.  Dorrington  sprung  from  the  bed,  wrap- 
ped her  dressing-gown  around  her,  and  rushed 
to  the  window.  A  number  of  men  covered 
with  dust,  and  in  a  state  of  great  excitement 
were  come  into  view.  But  there  was  no  shout- 
ing. The  women  crowded  round  to  inquire. 
The  news  could  not  be  good ;  it  could  not  please 
anybody ;  there  were  no  hurras.  In  the  next 
moment  there  were  loud  shrieks ;  the  women 
flew  back  to  the  others  at  their  doors ;  some 
terrible  tidings  went  like  an  electric  flash 
along  the  street.  There  were  arms  thrown 
wildly  up ;  aprons  were  suddenly  raised  to  the 
faces  of  the  women,  as  in  deep  grief;  and  there 
was  a  murmur  as  of  lamenting,  and  fresh 
gathering  around  the  men,  and  fresh  men 
coming  into  sight. 

"  Almighty  God  l"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Dorring- 
ton, deathly  pale,  and  shaking  as  with  an 
overpowering  tremor.      "  What  hast  Thou  in 
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Store  for  me !  Somethiag  dreadful  has  hap- 
pened. I  feel  it — I  know  it — ^it  is  to  my 
brother." 

The  maid  had  darted  from  the  room.  There 
was  a  strange  running  and  confusion  of  sounds 
below.  Mrs.  Dorrington  rung  the  bell  again — 
no  one  came — and  in  her  terror  she  drew  on  her 
garments  with  hands  that  trembled  like  those 
of  a  paralytic  person,  and  flew  down  stairs, 
where  she  found  the  whole  group  of  servants 
standing  in  horror,  and  some  in  tears. 

"  My  brother  is  dead  T'  said  Mrs.  Dorrington, 
pale  and  haggard  as  a  ghost — ^*  tell  me !  I 
win  know !" 

There  was  no  answer,  except  sobs  and  sup- 
pressed weeping.  At  this  moment  a  villager 
rushed  into  the  hall,  crying : 

"  Yes !  it  was  SheUcross  did  it !  They  are 
after  him." 

"  Did  what !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Dorrington, — 
"  did  what,  man  ?  Killed  my  brother  ?" 

The  man  recoiled  in  astonishment  and  in 
terror — he  had  not  seen  Mrs.  Dorrington,  but 
he  exclaimed  in  his  surprise,  "  Yes,  Madam !" 
— and  Mrs.  Dorrington  heard  nothing  more. 
She  sunk  down  on  the  spot,  and  with  a  deep 
groan  lay  like  a  corpse  on  the  floor. 
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In  the  next  moment  Mr.  Dorrington  gallop- 
ped  up  to  the  door,  flung  the  reins  on  his 
horse's  neck,  and  sprang  into  the  house.  The 
first  glance  convinced  him  that  the  news  had 
reached  the  servants. 

"  Does  she  know  ?  Has  she  heard  it !"  he 
demanded,  wildly.  "  Take  heed ! — on  your  lives, 
say  nothing  to  Mrs.  Dorrington.  I  will 
break  it." 

But  he  had  scarcely  uttered  those  words 
when  the  prostrate  form  of  his  wife  caught  his 
eye. 

"  I  am  too  late !"  said  he.  "  Gracious  Hea- 
ven !  But  assist  me ;"  and  with  that  he  took 
Grace  in  his  arms,  and  bore  her  into  the 
library. 

*^  Ride  for  a  doctor !"  he  said,  hurriedly ;  and 
the  next  moment  Dan  Hardy  was  on  the  horse 
which  Mr.  Dorrington  had  just  quitted,  and 
was  gallopping  up  the  street.  Mr.  Dorrington 
took  his  station  by  his  wife  to  watch  for  the 
return  of  consciousness,  and  to  soften  to  her  as 
much  as  possible  the  terrible  event  which  had 
occurred. 

It  was  too  true — Hinchliffe  Delmey  was  dead. 
The  election  was  over.  The  candidate  sup- 
ported by  Hinchliffe  and  his  party  was  elected. 
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The  one  supported  by  Shellcross  was  defeated. 
In  the  inn-yard,  where  they  came  for  their 
horses,  they  and  a  number  of  persons  from  the 
same  neighbourhood  had  met.  The  bad  blood 
generated  by  the  fierce  contest  there  boiled  over. 
The  triumphant  party  did  not  conceal  their 
triumph,  nor  spare  their  taunts  on  their  beaten 
adversaries.  Hinchliffe  Delmey,  in  particular, 
was  full  of  triumph,  jokes,  and  cutting  sar- 
casms.  Shellcross  was  sullen  and  furious. 
Hinchliffe,  Ben  Greatorex,  and  others  from 
Westwood,  went  in  while  their  horses  were 
saddling,  and  had  a  bottle  or  two  of  wine. 
They  then  gallopped  homeward,  full  of  laughter 
and  exultation;  but  on  the  way  they  passed 
Shellcross  and  bis  party,  seated  on  their  horses 
round  the  door  of  a  village  ale-house.  The 
triumphant  party  gave  a  hurra  at  their  expense ; 
it  was  sent  back,  accompanied  with  curses. 

Thus  the  two  parties  passed  and  repassed 
each  other  various  times  on  the  road,  and  the 
same  mixture  of  jocose  and  bitt'Cr  banter  was 
resumed  on  each  occasion.  Ben  Greatorex  at 
first  enjoyed  the  witty  sallies  of  Hinchliffe,  and 
the  mortified  discomfiture  of  the  detested  Shell- 
cross  ;  but,  ere  long,  he  began  to  suggest  that  it 
would  be  prudent  to  carry  it  no  further.     There 
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was  a  fiendish  scowl  on  the  brow  of  Shellcross, 
which  boded  some  catastrophe — something  more 
than  even  the  rough  skirmishing  that  had  been 
seen  during  the  hottest  days  of  the  contest. 

He  implored  Hinchliffe  to  desist ;  to  let  the 
fellow  ride  on,  for  he  was  well  mounted,  and  for 
them  to  keep  the  way  at  a  sober  pace.  But 
Hinchliffe  exclaimed,  "  No,  by  Jove !  the  horse- 
jockey  shall  not  sneak  into  Westwood  without 
a  good  hurra  for  our  victory,"  He  put  spurs  to 
his  horse,  the  young  men  who  surrounded  him 
did  the  same ;  Shellcross  and  his  fellows  struck 
out  into  the  same  rapid  gallop,  and  there  was  a 
fiuious  race  for  the  first  reaching  Westwood. 
Over  hill  and  dale,  through  hamlet  after  hamlet, 
flew  the  rival  horsemen,  amid  a  cloud  of  dust, 
a  clamour  of  irritating  jests  and  injiirious 
words. 

As  they  drew  near  Westwood,  and  had  to 
ascend  a  steep  and  narrow  lane,  the  horses  of 
Hinchliffe  and  Shellcross  came  into  close  contact. 
Shellcross  broke  forth  in  terrible  oaths  and  im- 
precations, and  amid  his  abuse  uttered  the 
names  of  Hinchliffe*s  mother  and  sister.  The 
young  man,  already  heated  with  passion  and 
wine,  dared  him  to  name  those  names  again. 

"  Name  them  !"  exclaimed  Shellcross,  "  ay, 

F  3 
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twenty  times.  What !  is  your  sister  become  so 
great  a  lady  that  her  name  is  not  to  be  uttered, 
because  she  has  married  a  man  with  a  great 
house,  and  a  monkey  on  every  chimney  ?" 

"  Look  there !"  said  HinchliflFe,  pointing  to 
Shellcross's  house,  now  just  before  them ;  "  there 
sits  one  monkey  on  the  chimney,  and  another 
on  the  hearth !"  and  at  the  same  time,  as  Shell- 
cross  pushed  his  horse  against  Hinchliffe's  knee, 
the  young  man,  in  a  moment  of  resentment, 
struck  Shellcross  across  the  back  with  his 
whip. 

It  was  a  fatal  blow.  The  blood  mounted 
into  the  gambler's  face  till  it  looked  almost 
black  again.  His  eyes  shot  fire,  and  with  a 
furious  oath  he  snatched  a  pistol  from  his  bosom, 
and  discharged  it  at  Hinchliffe. 

The  young  man  gave  a  sudden  leap  in  his 
saddle,  and  fell  forward  beneath  his  horse's 
feet. 

The  consternation  which  this  occasioned  is 
not  to  be  described.  The  riotous  and  contend- 
ing group  were  silent  in  a  moment.  All  ani- 
mosity was  instantly  forgotten.  There  was 
a  general  dismounting,  and  a  crowd  was 
stooping  over  the  fallen  young  man.  He  was 
dead. 
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The  body  was  speedily  conveyed  to  the  nearest 
public-house,  and  a  doctor  sent  for.  It  was 
useless ;  the  ball  had  passed  through  the  heart, 
and  life  was  extinct  in  the  same  moment. 

Ben  Greatorex,  who  on  his  heavy  horse  had 
not  been  able  to  overtake  the  wild  galloppers, 
was  the  first  to  come  up,  as  they  were  carrying 
the  body  into  the  inn.  Mr.  Dorrington,  who 
had  ridden  home  early  to  bring  his  wife  the 
news,  and  learn  how  the-  child  was,  saw  the 
crowd  around  the  ale-house  door,  and  a  man 
holding  Hinchliffe's  smoking  horse.  He  rode 
up  to  beg  Hinchliffe  to  go  down  home  and  dine 
with  him,  and  was  met  by  the  horrible  dis- 
closure. He  flew  home,  to  outrun,  if  possiUe, 
the  fatal  news,  and  came  as  we  have  seen. 
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she  reflected  on  these  brilliant  promises  of  life 
and  affection,  and  by  what  hand  they  had  been 
cut  off,  the  more  she  was  overcome  by  excessive 
grief. 

Mr.  Dorrington,  and  the  kind  and  sympa- 
thizing Jeremiah  Gould,  in  vain  reminded  her  of 
her  duty  to  her  child  and  to  God.  These  caused 
her  to  put  up  short  and  passionate  prayers,  but 
left  her  weak  and  relapsing  into  tears.  It  was 
only  when  Mr.  Dorrington  said :  "  And  your 
father,  Grace,  think  of  him ;  think  how  he  will 
need  support,"  that  the  power  to  arrest  her 
feelings  was  reached.  At  these  words  she  sud- 
denly commanded  herself,  and  exclaimed: 
"  My  God !  my  poor  father  1  where  is  he  ? 
What  will  become  of  him." 

Pale  as  death,  but  with  her  tears  staunched, 
she  rose  trembling,  but  compelling  herself  to 
endurance,  and  demanded  where  her  father  was. 
Her  husband  replied  that  he  had  inquired,  and 
found  that  he  was  at  Andrew  Harrison's.  The 
carriage  was  quickly  got  out,  and  Grace  and 
Jeremiah  Gould  hurried  away  in  it. 

On  reaching  Andrew  Harrison's,  they  found 
Francis  Delmey  overwhelmed  with  grief,  while 
poor  Andrew  Harrison  sate  by  him,  condoling 
with  him  rather  by  looks  than  words.     Grace 
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flew  into  her  father's  arms,  and  their  tears  flowed 
in  silence  together.  It  was  now  her  part,  how- 
ever, to  consoleand  support,  and  she  nervedherself 
to  her  duty.  The  poor  heart-crushed  father  was 
evidently  filled  with  the  very  idea  that  Farmer 
Greatorex  had  expressed — that  Hinchliffe  was 
another  Absalom,  though  unlike  him  in  his 
latter  filial  conduct,  for  he  continued  to  utter  as 
he  sate  bowed  in  agony  the  words  of  David, 
only  varying  the  name  :  "  Hinchliffe,  Hinchliffe  ! 
my  son  1  my  son !  would  I  had  died  for  thee." 

Grace  and  the  good  Jeremiah  prevailed  on 
him  to  accompany  them,  or  rather  they  took 
him  between  them  unresistingly,  and  placing 
him  in  the  carriage  drove  back  to  the  Dene. 

Very  different  was  the  conduct  of  the  be- 
reaved mother.  When  the  news  reached  her, 
she  gave  a  start,  and  leaned  against  the  wall  of 
the  room  for  support.  It  seemed  as  if  a  stun- 
ning blow  was  given  to  her.  But  she  uttered  no 
cry,  shed  no  tear,  neither  fainted,  nor  spoke  for 
some  time.  A  deadly  paleness  seized  her ;  even 
her  strong  and  Amazonian  fii^me  shook  like  an 
aspen-tree.  Then,  as  if  uttering  the  words  only 
to  herself,  she  said,  sternly :  **  Villain !  I  will 
kin  hun  1" 

With  a  detennined,though  a  somewhat  stag- 
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gering  step,  she  stalked  into  the  parlour,  took 
down  the  very  horse-pistols  which  Grace  had 
used  to  defend  herself  against  Shellcross,  and 
which  her  father  had  brought  back  from  Jere- 
miah Gould's ;  took  them  down,  drew  the  baOs, 
fired  the  powder,  reloaded  them,  and  sticking 
them  into  a  belt,  which  she  buckled  around  her 
waist,  put  on  her  bonnet  and  shawl,  and  issued 
forth.  Straight  up  to  the  village  she  ascended, 
passed  the  very  public-house  in  which  lay  the 
body  of  her  murdered  son,  and  around  the  door 
of  which  still  crowded  curious  spectators.  But 
she  neither  paused,  nor  looked  aside,  but  like 
some  desperate  woman  of  the  old  and  barbarous 
times,  bent  on  some  deed  of  deadly  vengeance, 
as  she  indeed  was,  she  marched  on  stately,  dark, 
and  spectral. 

There  was  a  whisper,  and  then  a  dumb,  deep 
silence  in  the  crowd  round  the  ale-house  door. 
Those  who  met  theimhappy  mother  face  to 
face,  started  and  stood  petrified,  there  was  such 
a  ghastly  deathliness,  such  a  stony  desperation 
in  her  countenance.  But  she  noticed  them  not. 
She  went  on,  entered  the  court  of  SheUcross's 
house,  and  entered  the  house  itself  without 
stopping  to  knock.  The  terrified  servants 
shrunk  back  aghast  as  they  saw  her.     In  each 
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hand  she  now  held  a  pistol,  and  went  on  right 
to  Shellcross's  parlour.    He  was  not  there. 

"  Where  is  your  master  ?"  demanded  she 
haughtily  of  a  groom  who  passed  near  the 
door.  "  Show  me  to  him  at  once,  or  I  will 
murder  you." 

The  affrighted  man,  shrinking  back  against 
the  wall,  exclaimed,  '*  Oh,  God,  Madam  !  he  is 
not  here — he  is  gone !" 

"TeD  me  not  your  lies,  wretch!"  said  the 
fearful  woman.  "  I  w31  see  him, — I  will  have 
his  heart's  blood  !  Go  on  1  Show  me  where 
he  is,  or  die !" 

The  horrified  man  again  protested  that  he 
would  show  her,  but  that  he  was  gone — "  gone 
off  instantly  on  horseback — that  Mr.  Anthony 
and  Mr.  Greatorex  had  ridden  after  him  to 
town." 

For  a  moment  she  paused,  but  quickly  added : 
"  It  is  well,  but  show  me  through  the  house — 
show  me  all,"  and  she  traversed  the  whole 
house  from  garret  to  cellar,  rapidly  following 
her  terrified  guide. 

"  He  is  not  here,"  said  she,  when  the  search 
was  finished.  "Now  bring  me  out  his  best 
horse,  properly  saddled,  and  be  quick !" 

Her  order  was  promptly  obeyed ;  and  spring- 
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ing  to  the  back  of  the  spirited  steed  with 
the  agility  of  her  youth,  she  gallopped  forth) 
and  took  the  way  towards  the  county-town, 
followed  by  the  wondering  eyes  of  the  villagers, 
and  of  the  servants  of  Shellcross,  who  had  fled 
from  her  presence  into  the  street. 

The  evening  was  closing  in  duskily  over  the 
wide,  brown  moorland ;  it  was,  in  fact,  night, 
but  a  midsummer  night,  as  Farmer  Greatorex 
was  riding  at  a  gentle  trot  homewards  from  the 
town,  where  he  had  been  with  a  number  of 
others  in  pursuit  of  Shellcross.  He  was  think- 
ing over  this  strange  event,  the  conclusion  of 
the  election,  and  of  Shellcross's  career,  the 
latter  so  much  worse  than  he  had  even  antici- 
pated, when  he  was  struck  with  the  extraordi- 
nary sight  of  a  tall  woman  in  her  ordinary  dress 
coming  riding  at  a  fiery  speed  towards  him. 
As  she  approached,  he  recognised  the  horse  for 
no  other  than  Shellcross's  Bellerophon,  and 
his  astonishment  was  raised  to  the  highest  pitch 
when  he  discovered  that  its  rider  was  no  other 
than  Mrs.  Delmey.  Mrs.  Delmey  on  Shell- 
cross's  horse  was  a  phenomenon  which  con- 
founded all  the  farmer's  speculations ;  but  as  she 
drew  nearer  the  brace  of  horse-pistols  in  her  belt, 
revealed  by  her  shawl  flying  behind  her,  and 
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the  deathly  haggardness  of  her  countenance, 
struck  him  with  awe.  He  comprehended  the 
object  which  had  thus  mounted  this  impetuous 
and  now  deeply-wounded  woman,  and  set  her 
in  chase  of  her  son's  assassin.  The  deep,  fierce 
gaze  of  her  wild  eye  was  fixed  on  the  farmer, 
as  she  suddenly  drew  up,  saying  eagerly : 

"  You  have  not  overtaken  the  villain !  You 
have  let  him  escape  !" 

As  soon  as  Greatorex  could  find  utterance 
for  astonishment  and  real  grief  at  the  sight  of 
this  extraordinary  woman,  he  replied  : 

'^  Certainly  we  have  not  yet  caught  him,  but 
they  are  after  him,  and  I  trust  that  he  will  not 
escape  them." 

''  Then  I  must  lose  no  time.     I  mwt  have 

him !"  said  Mrs.  Delmey,  giving  her  horse  the 

whip,  but  Greatorex  seized  the  rein,  and  cried : 

"  Stop,  madam,  stop  !  you  can  do  no  good." 

''  Let  me  go,  man  !    I  will  on !    I  must  have 

his  blood !" 

But  Greatorex  held  fast  the  rein,  and  assayed 
to  speak. 

"  I  will  on !"  exclaimed  the  desperate  woman. 
"  For  your  life,  let  me  go  l"  and  she  snatched 
one  of  her  pistols  from  her  belt ;  but  the  stout 
&rmer  caught  her  arm,  and  bore  it  downward. 
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SO  that  the  muzzle  of  the  pistol  pointeii  to  thf 
ground  ;  and  as  resolute  in  his  tum.escl:""  "i 

"  Mrs.  Delmey,  1  feel  for  you.  I  w 
the  villain  for  you.  But,  hear  me,  Tl 
is  gone — they  are  off ;  and  you  are  t  i 
catch  them  before  they  must  catch  hln: 
do  catch  him." 

"  Who  are  off? — where  ?"  said  Mrs 
for  a  moment  ceasing  to  strive  again-^t  * 
hold  of  the  farmer. 

"Your  sou,  madam.     Antony  and  ih 
with  the  warrant,  are  off  to  Liverjioo; 
coach.     They  will  take  him  if  he  have  nut  got. 
off  quick  as  lightning." 

An  expression  of  unutterable  anguish  passel 
over  the  pale,  excited  features  of  Mrs.  lXira«;y, 
as  she  said  : 

"  Gone  !  and  I  am  too  late — he  will  escaprt 
If  there  should  be  a  siiip  just  sailing !  Dis- 
traction !     Why  was  I  not  swifter !" 

"  They  will  let  no  grass  grow,  madam."  said 
the  farmer.  "  Antony  is  all  on  fire.  He  now 
sees  what  a  devil  this  was.  They'll  havi-  him, 
be  sure,  Mrs.  Delmey — they  will," 

The  farmer  knew  that  a  ship  was  almul  to 
sail,  if  ihc  wind  was  favoimtble,  for  AniCTia. 
before  the  pursuers  could  well  reach  LivcrpooJ 
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— ^his  only  hope  was,  before  Shellcross  himself 
arrived ;  but  he  had  some  hours'  start  of  them. 
Of  these  things,  however,  he  said  nothing,  but 
set  himself  to  induce  the  outraged  mother  to 
turn  homewards  again.  But  it  was  like  at* 
tempting  almost  to  dam  a  river  or  turn  the 
wind.  The  passion  of  grief  and  revenge  was 
mighty  in  that  masculine  and  tempestuous 
soul,  and  drove  her  vehemently  onwau-ds.  Every 
other  thought  and  feelmg  for  the  time  was  lost  in 
the  one  giant  impulse — ^towards  the  satisfaction 
of  blood  for  blood  ! 

"  You  deceive  me,  Greatorex !"  she  ex- 
claimed. '*  There  is  another  coach  to-night — 
I  must  and  will  go." 

"  No !"  cried  the  farmer.  "  Before  God,  I 
tell  you  the  truth ;  and  if  there  were,  you  would 
be  too  late.*' 

"  Too  late !  Is  there  a  ship  just  sailing, 
then?  Death  and  madness!  the  villain  will 
escape !"  and  again  she  made  a  violent  effort  to 
loose  herself  from  the  farmer's  grasp. 

But  Greatorex  held  his  hold,  though  the  horse 
on  which  she  rode  reared  and  plunged,  as  if  to 
aid  her  escape. 

"  If  you  will  go.  Madam,  go  !"  said  Great- 
orex ;  ''  but  I  tell  you  it  is  as  useless  as  to  fire 
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that  pistol  at  the  clouds.  Come  home,  Madam 
—come  home.  There  are  sorrowful  duties  th^pe 
that  call  us." 

The  furious  expression  passed  from  Mrs. 
Delmey's  face  at  these  words.  She  was  silent 
— ^her  lips  quivered;  there  was  a  convulsive 
eflfbrt  to  restrain  her  feeUngs ;  the  dry,  tearless, 
but  glistening  eyes  became  clouded  with  the 
shadow  of  an  unutterable  misery. 

"  You  are  right,  farmer,"  she  said :  "  I 
will  go  home." 

They  turned  their  horses  homewards:  they 
rode  rapidly,  but  without  a  word.  It  was  yet 
some  miles  to  Westwood,  but  they  passed  them 
in  unbroken  silence ;  only  as  Mrs.Delmey  reached 
the  foot  of  the  hill  ascending  to  the  village,  she 
suddenly  stopped,  flung  from  her  the  bridle, 
leaped  to  the  ground,  and  with  one  firmly-uttered 
^*  Good  night !"  passed  through  a  stile  leading 
over  the  fields  to  Fulbourne.  The  farmer  drove 
the  horse  before  him  to  Shellcross's  gate,  rung 
the  bell,  and  left  him. 

Anthony  and  the  officer  were  too  late.  Shell- 
cross  had  just  saved  the  ship ;  he  was  already  out 
at  sea,  with  a  brisk  and  favourable  gale,  as  his 
pursuers  reached  the  port.  In  the  vast  regions 
of  America  the  wretch  buried  his  guilty  head, 
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and  on  this  side  of  the  water  was  never  more 
heard  of.  His  establishment  at  Westwood  was 
dbpersed,  as  Farmer  Greatorex  had  foretold, 
with  the  rapidity  of  magic.  Scarcely  had  the 
fitct  of  his  assassination  of  young  Delmey  ap- 
peared in  the  papers,  when  creditors  came 
hastening  in  from  every  point  of  heaven.  There 
was  execution  upon  execution;  horses,  cattle, 
dogs,  furniture,  were  sold  by  auction;  and 
Westwood  Hall,  in  less  than  three  weeks,  stood 
deserted  and  shut  up. 

Meantime  Hinchliffe  Delmey  had  been  laid 
in  the  family  vault  in  the  churchyard  of  West- 
wood,  amid  one  of  the  vastest  crowds  which 
ever  was  assembled  on  such  an  occasion.  The 
character  of  the  deceased,  and  the  circumstances 
of  his  death,  had  brought  the  people  from  all 
the  country'  and  villages  round  for  many  miles' 
distance. 

When  the  coroner's  inquest  had  been  held, 
which,  contrary  to  the  opinions  of  the  excited 
people,  but  in  strict  accordance  with  the  law, 
pronounced  a  verdict  only  of  manslaughter 
against  Shellcross,  the  body  had  been  removed 
in  its  coffin  to  the  Dene.  There,  for  the  first 
time,  Mrs.  Delmey  entered  to  behold  her  mur- 
dered son,  as  he  lay  in  marble  beauty,  and  with 
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his  rich  sunny  hair  about  his  face.  There  she 
and  her  daughter  stood  side  by  side,  and  in 
speechless  grief  over  the  dead ;  and  there  Grace 
Dorrington  sought,  in  that  moment  of  solemn 
annihilation  of  hard  thoughts  and  divisions,  to 
express  her  desire  for  reconciliation,  by  gently 
taking  her  mother's  hand ;  but  the  hand  was 
coldly  withdrawn,  and  the  hard,  stem  woman  fol- 
lowed the  bier  of  her  slaughtered  son  in  deep  but 
unbending  sorrow. 

Time  passed  on,  and  religion  soothed  the 
lacerated  hearts  of  Francis  Ddmey  and  his 
daughter;  but  in  the  grief  of  Mrs.  Delmey 
was  retained  the  severe  stoicism  of  her  char 
racter.  Though  her  hair  had  grown  rapidly 
grey ;  though  a  change  as  of  twenty  years  had 
passed  over  her  countenance,  ploughing  deep 
furrows,  and  rendering  what  was  before  harsh, 
more  rigid  and  faded,  though,  in  fact,  she 
bore  every  outward  sign  of  having  passed, 
through  terrible  suffering,  from  apparent  mid- 
dle-age to  age  itself;  yet  she  never  complained 
to  others,  never  courted  the  least  sympathy: 
she  scorned  to  expose  what  she  deemed  her 
weakness  to  a  single  human  soul. 

Yet  the  servants  have  heard  her  when  she 
supposed  herself  alone,  talking  audibly  to  herself: 
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"  Yes !  I  did  it.  I  killed  him.  I  pointed 
the  pistol  at  his  father's  head,  and  it  is  a 
judgment.  I  prayed  when  my  beautiinl  boy 
was  at  the  point  of  death  in  his  childhood,  that 
that  punishment  might  be  spared  me,  that  it 
might  be  something  else — and  it  is  this. 
Worse !  oh,  a  thousand  times  worse !  My 
beautiful  Hinchliflfe.  The  pride  of  the  country 
too!  he  was  only  left  till  everybody  loved 
him,  and  admired  him,  and  then  he  was  taken, 
and  in  this  manner !  It  is  hard — hard. 
Does  God  never  forgive?  But  I  did  it,  and 
I  wiH  bear  it.  No ;  they  shall  never  know  what 
I  suffer/' 

But  in  the  dark  Indian-like  endurance  of  her 
blinded  nature,  she  never  felt  the  suffering  she 
inflicted  on  her  husband,  and  her  own  child — 
h^  daughter.  There  was  a  gloomy  sense  of 
judgment,  but  no  relenting,  no  softening ;  and 
thus  this  extraordinary  woman  went  inflexibly 
on  her  way. 


VOL.  IL 
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CHAPTER  VIL 

Amid  the  gloom  and  desolation  which  the 
fate  of  Hinchliffe  Delmey  had  cast  over  the 
Dene,  there  arose  one  bright  spot  in  the  clouds. 
Mrs.  Hetty  Harrison  wrote  repeatedly  ynth  all 
her  sweetness  and  affection,  to  cheer  by  her 
sympathy,  her  dear  friend,  Mrs.  Dorrington ; 
and,  probably,  because  this  correspondence  had 
tended  to  show  her  how  deep  was  the  wound 
which  this  event  had  inflicted  on  the  peace  of 
her  beloved  Grace,  she  took  care  to  fill  her 
letters  with  all  the  news  that  she  could  muster 
from  the  circle  of  their  London  acquaintance, 
and  the  incidents  of  London  life.  She  had 
discovered,  that  though  Grace,  during  her  abode 
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in  town  could  not  reconcile  herself  to  the  idea 
of  living  there,  that  she  yet  looked  hack  to  her 
sojourn  in  the  capital  with  a  peculiar  pleasiure. 
That  she  was  fond  of  recalling  all  the  places 
and  persons  they  had  seen  together,  and  re- 
ceived with  delight  all  the  accounts  of  the 
movements  and  gaieties  of  the  city.  But  the 
piece  of  news  which  gave  Grace  a  start  of 
rapturous  surprise,  was  contained  in  these 
words  at  the  conclusion  of  a  long  gossipping 
letter: 

"  And  now,  my  dear  Grace,  I  must  tell  you 
another  bit  of  news,  which  concerns  us  both. 
My  father,  the  other  day,  as  is  his  custom 
always  when  I  have  letters  by  post,  said  to  me : 
'Well,  any  further  particulars  from  our  dear 
friend  at  the  Dene?  I  hope  she  goes  on 
gathering  strength  and  resignation,  as  becomes 
her  power  of  mind,  and  her  real  piety.  That 
was  a  terrible  blow,  my  dear  Hetty;  it  is  a 
thousand  pities  that  horse-jockey  got  off,  one 
would  have  gone  willingly  all  the  way  to  have 
seen  him  hanged.  But  she  must  bear  up,  it  is 
no  use  drooping ;  tell  her  from  me — it  does  no 
good.  Tell  her  I  shall  keep  my  word,  and 
come  and  see  her  before  long;  and  I  expect 
she  will  cheer  up,  and  be  herself  when  we  are 
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down  there.     The  country  so  far  off,  must  be 
dull  I  fancy;  it  is  to  her  I  look  for  its  best 
sunshine   and   cheeriness.'      '  I   will  tell  her, 
father/  I  said ;   '  but  when  do  you  really  mean 
to  go  ?    Why  not  soon  ?    It  would  be  the  truest 
friendship  to  go,  and  help  to  drive  away  her  sad- 
ness.    Oh,  dear  me !  how  I  should  like  to  go ! 
How  impatient  it  does  make  me,  when  I  think 
of  it*     *  Why — ^you  see,  dearest  child,  it  can't 
be  this  summer,  it  is  the  Amsterdam  year,  and 
John  must  go  there.     No,  not  this  year — ^you 
might  go  just  as  well,  while  John  is  away,  but 
I  could  not;  no,  let  us  say  next  year/     'Well, 
next  year,'  I  replied,  seizing  on  the  promise ; '  it 
is  fixed  for  next  year,  then.     I  may  say  so  to 
Grace.'     'Ay!   with  all  my  heart,  child^  next 
summer  certainly,  if  we  all  live  as  long.' 

"  So  there,  Grace ;  you  see  we  are  pledged  to 
visit  you  next  summer.  Won't  it  be  delightful  ? 
Oh,  1  cannot  tell  how  the  idea  delights  me.  I 
do  so  long  to  dasp  you  once  more  to  my  heart, 
and  to  make  myself  &miliar  with  your  dear 
Dene,  and  all  your  daily  life  and  haunts.  And, 
do  you  know,  the  moment  Madam  Van  Orren 
heard  of  it,  she  said:  'Sol  so!  but  I  don't 
mean  to  be  left  behind.  I  shall  go  too,  so  you 
must  keep  a  comer  in  the  carriage  for  me ;  for 
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go  I  win,  though  Mr.  Khesteven  never  asks 
me/ 

"  There,  dearest  Grace !  there  is  an  avalanche 
hanging  over  your  head — a  whole  regiment  of 
us — bag  and  baggage— children  and  all.  Are 
you  not  afraid  ?  Don't  you  repent  of  asking  us  ? 
But  it  is  of  no  use— it  is  too  late  now,  for  we  have 
set  our  minds  on  it,  and  nothing  will  turn  us." 

This  news  was  an  actual  cordial  to  Grace.  It 
gave  a  fillip  to  her  spirits.  It  gave  her  a  new 
subject  of  strong  interest  to  occupy  her  thoughts. 
Mr.  Dorrington  was  extremely  pleased  too — it 
was  an  honour  to  have  such  guests.  He  was 
determined  that  they  should  not  find  the  country 
thereabout  dull.  He  began  to  consider  what 
they  could  do  to  the  place  to  make  it  more  com- 
plete, and  he  resolved  in  the  spring  to  give  the 
whole  house  and  premises  a  thorough  painting 
and  putting  in  order.  It  would  have  been  diffi- 
cult to  say  what  wanted  putting  in  order ;  but 
notwithstanding,  sundry  things  were  immediately 
thought  of.  The  news  flew  at  once  to  Lerk. 
John  Harrison's  wife  and  children,  and  the  im- 
mensely rich  fetther-in-law,  were  coming  down ; 
and  Andrew's  wife  was  in  a  terrible  fluster  to 
put  their  place  in  order  too. 

Andrew  smiled,  and  replied  in  that  broad 
dialect  and  peculiar  style  which,  it  will  be  seen, 
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was  SO  familiarly  used  amongst  themselves  even 
by  people  of  this  class  in  that  rural  district. 

"  Dunna  trouble  thyself,  my  wench.  When 
all's  dun,  thou  canna  make  this  lodge  in  a 
garden  of  cowcumbers,  into  Mortlake,  nor  even 
Bread  Street.  Th'  palace  and  th'  cottage  vnU 
remain  th'  palace  and  th'  cottage  still.  Be  con- 
tent— appear  in  thy  own  likeness,  lass.  Dunna 
try  to  swell  like  th'  frogs  i'th'  fable.  It's  not 
for  our  riches  or  oiu*  grandeur  that  they  took  to 
John  so,  111  a-warrant  thee,  but  just  because 
they  liked  him,  and  because  they  are  sensible 
people,  that  caren  more  for  a  good  inside  than 
a  fine  outside.  Tak'  my  advice,  be  quiet,  and 
easy,  and  dunna  put  thysen  out  o'th'  way,  and 
thou'll  please  *em  well  enough." 

Andrew  was  a  philosopher  in  his  way,  but  it 
was  not  easy  to  make  one  of  his  wife.  She  was 
in  a  fever  of  agitation  and  anxiety — ^pleased 
with  the  honour  of  such  visitors  and  relations, 
but  at  her  wits'  end  what  to  do  with  them  ;  and 
while  impatient  to  see  her  grandchildren,  secretly 
wishing  they  were  not  coming. 

"  Heaven  save  us,  Andrew !"  she  continued, 
"  where  in  the  world  are  we  to  stow  them  all 
away  ?  Such  fine  folks  !  and  such  fine  servants 
as  they'll  bring?  Lord  have  mercy  on  us! 
what's  to   be  done   is   more   nor   I   can   tell. 
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Andrew,  thou  mirn  have  th'  bricklayers,  and 
build  a  new  chamber  or  two.  There's  Mr. 
Delmey's  room,  Mrs.  John  can  have — ^but 
yfheare  Squire  Kbesteven's  to  be  put — good 
gracious  me  I  Lord  above  knows !  It  makes 
my  head  spin  round  to  think  on't.  Will  they 
like  to  come  into  our  little  shop,  thinkster,  with 
all  our  balls  of  packthread,  and  pounds  of  can- 
dles ?  Hadent  ta  better,  thinkster,  shut  up  th' 
shop,  and  retire,  at  least  out  of  th'  shop  concern  ? 
Thou's  got  enough,  and  can  employ  thyself  i'th' 
malt-kiln,  and  i'th'  land." 

Andrew  smiled. 

'*  Prithee  ha'e  done,  lass,"  he  said.  ''  I  shall 
neither  touch  brick  nor  mortar,  nor  build  rooms, 
nor  shut  up  th'  shop.  Who's  to  carry  on  th' 
business  so  well,  or  supply  such  good  things  to 
the  folks  ?  And  it's  not  here  as  they  are  com- 
ing, but  to  the  Dene.  I  shall  be  glad  to  see 
them — any  of  them,  and  all  of  them — ^if  they 
can  come  simply  and  quietly  like,  now  and  then, 
as  I've  no  doubt  they  will,  for  they  are  reason- 
able people ;  and  I  shall  say :  '  Such  as  I  have  I 
give  unto  thee :'  and  that's  what  the  Apostle 
said ;  and  no  man  can  require  more,  if  he's  a 
reasonable  man." 

Mrs.  Harrison  was  silenced,  but  not  altoge- 
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ther  quite  at  ease,  certainly ;  and  she  determined 
to  get  all  her  linen  in  good  order,  to  have  a  new 
set  of  knives  and  forks,  sundry  pieces  of  crockery, 
and  above  all  a  new  corkscrew ;  the  old  one,  that 
they  had  when  they  were  married,  was  so  shabby. 
And  she  would  have  plenty  of  new-laid  ^gs,  and 
fowls,  and  ducks — those  are  dear  things  in 
London — and  tell  John  to  be  sure  to  send  her 
some  of  the  very  finest  tea  in  Amsterdam. 
There  was  a  great  spreading-out  on  the  orchard- 
grass,  and  watering  of  pieces  of  tabledoth  and 
sheeting,  that  she  had  spun  and  had  had  woven ; 
and  she  contrived  to  get  in  several  rolls  of  car- 
peting, and  stuffs  for  new  curtains,  when 
Andrew  was  out  of  the  way.  And  above  all, 
she  determined,  at  spring,  to  get  the  back-.yard 
new  paved,  and  have  a  new  scraper  at  the  door. 
Autumn,  winter,  spring  went  over  as  if  they 
neither  troubled  themselves  with  Mrs.  Harrison's 
fears,  nor  Mrs.  Dorrington's  joyful  anticipations. 
The  bright  and  verdiu'ous  summer  lay  once  more 
over  the  Dene,  and  another  blue-eyed  little  boy 
was  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  the  London  guests, 
that  Mr.Khesteven,  and  MadamVanOrren  might 
stand  as  godfather  and  godmother  at  the  font. 
The  time  came,  and  one  bright,  long  fine  day,  a 
handsome  carriage  and  four  drove   down  the 
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Kttle  street  of  Westwood,  followed  by  another 
carriage  and  pair,  covered  with  a  multitude  of 
boxes  and  portmanteaus,  and,  after  bringing  the 
whole  population  to  their  doors,  stopped  at  the 
Dene. 

The  great  London  people  were  really  come ; 
the  ringers  hurried  to  the  steeple  to  give  a  merry 
peal  on  the  bells,  and  in  the  shady  library  of  the 
Dene  were  assembled  a  group  of  the  happiest 
people  on  the  earth.  There  was  the  gay  and 
gallant  Mr.  Khesteven,  declaring  that  he  was 
quite  charmed,  and  astonished  at  the  beauty  of 
the  country,  and  at  that  of  the  Dene.  There 
was  Madam  Van  Orren  looking  older,  but  very 
stately  and  happy,  between  her  brother  and  her 
nieoe.  There  was  Hetty  Harrison,  after  having 
kissed  and  embraced  Grace,  with  the  tears  and 
smiles  and  the  passionate  joy  of  her  affectionate 
heart,  embracing  Grace's  two  little  boys,  one 
an  infant  of  but  a  few  months  old ;  and  every- 
body embracing  and  talking  to  Mrs.  Harrison's 
three  fine  children — ^her  boy  and  two  girls.  And 
there  were  Grace  and  Mr.  Dorrington  in  the 
very  centre  of  human  felicity. 

All  that  and  the  next  day  the  travellers  kept 
themselves  quiet  to  recover  from  the  fatigue  of 
the  long  journey,  except  that  Francis  Delmey 
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and  Madam  Van  Orren  had  a  deal  of  talk  in 
the  summer-house   on  Coolside;    and    Grace 
and  Mrs.  Harrison,  in  Grace's  delightful  room, 
from  whence  Mrs.  Harrison  was  never  tired  of 
looking  over  the  country,  while  Mr.  Dorrington 
was  obliged  to  go  to  business,  and  Mr.  Khesteven 
and  Andrew  Harrison  strolled  with  the  children 
through  the  grounds.     Andrew  and  his  wife  had 
come  to  pay  their  respects,  and  Mrs.  Harrison 
had  been   wonderfully   pleased   both  with  her 
daughter-in-law,    her    three    beautiful    grand- 
children, and  not  the  less  with  Mr.  Khesteven. 
Andrew  was  at  first  a  little  on  the  fidgets  by 
seeing  his  wife  make  such  a  number  of  deep 
courtesies  to  the  London  friends,  and  speak  so 
much  out  of  her  usual  way  in  her  attempt  at 
what  he  called  to  be  fine,  and  talk  Dutch ;  but 
as  they  returned  home  Mrs.  Harrison  declared 
that  she  should  not  be  afrsdd  of  them  any  more. 
That  they  were  just  as  free  as  Parson  Gould, 
and  thought  no  more  of  themselves  than  if  they 
had  not  a    penny  to  bless    themselves    with. 
"  That's   the   way   I  reckon,"  said  Mrs.  Har- 
rison, "  with  really  great  folks ;  they  are  not 
like  your  little  stuck-up  gentry  in  the  country." 
Both    Mr.    Khesteven,    his    daughter,    and 
Madam  Van  Orren,  thought  Grace  so  wonder- 
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fiiOy  improved  in  her  looks.  Her  native  air, 
they  thought,  had  worked  miracles  in  her.  She 
seemed  taUer,  somewhat  stouter,  and  had  such 
an  air  of  brightness  and  enjoyment  about  her  as 
rejoiced  them  to  see.  Mr.  Khesteven  rode  over 
the  grounds,  and  the  neighbourhood,  with  Mr. 
Dorrington ;  was  wonderfully  taken  with  Jere- 
miah Gould  and  Farmer  Greatorex,  at  whose 
homely,  outspoken  honesty  he  was  greatly 
amused.  He  would  not  be  contented  without 
a  ride  past  Fulboume  to  see  the  spot  where 
that  she-devil,  as  he  called  Mrs.  Delmey,  ruled  ; 
and  he  every  day  declared  that  he  felt  himself 
growing  quite  young  again  in  this  pure  country 
air,  and  in  the  country  diet,  where  everything 
was  so  fresh,  so  sweet  and  delicious  as  he  had 
never  experienced.  He  owned  that  he  was  half 
inclined  to  take  Westwood  Hall,  purge  it  with 
brimstone  from  all  traces  of  the  villain  Shell- 
cross,  and  come  down  every  summer. 

Hetty  Harrison  cried^  "  Do !  do !  do ! 
dearest  father!  Ohl  what  a  happiness  to  be 
every  summer  so  near  Grace." 

"  Ay,  but,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  "  John 
cannot  ride  hither  and  back  to  business  quite  so 
easily  as  to  Mortlake." 
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Hetty  Harrison  sighed.     '^  Ah !  I  had  for- 
gotten that." 

Days  rolled  on  rapidly :  they  were  full  of 
pleasure.  The  children  were  in  a  world  of  con- 
tinual  delight  to  them.  Andrew  Harrison  came 
daily,  and  with  Francis  Delmey  wandered  into 
the  fields  with  them,  showing  them  birds, 
flowers,  hedgehogs,  and  a  host  of  new  things. 
Anthony  Delmey  came,  and  let  them  watch  him 
fishing,  and  caught  yoimg  birds  for  them  to 
look  at.  Then  they  went  with  all  the  party  to 
Lerk,  where  they  had  an  early  dinner,  with 
plenty  of  green  gooseberry  pies,  with  custards 
and  cream ;  and  Mrs.  Harrison  foimd  all  made 
quite  easy  to  her  by  the  senrants  bringing  plate 
from  the  Dene,  and  the  cook  from  thence  pre- 
paring the  dinner,  and  the  senrants  serving  it 
up.  She  had  only  to  sit  and  help,  and  saw 
things  go  on  as  if  by*  magic,  Andrew  having  told 
her  only  to  keep  herself  quiet,  which  it  was 
rather  difficult  to  do  at  first,  and  not  fully 
attainable,  till  after  sundry  heats  and  perspira- 
tions, by  which  time  dinner  was  in  full  flow ; 
and  Mr.  Khesteven  telling  them  a  story  of  a 
strange  Irishman,  who  came  before  him  when 
Lord  Mayor,  which  kept  them  all  in  laughter. 
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After  dinner  they  went  out  to  the  great  dam 
of  Lerky  and  had  a  row  in  the  boat,  all  about 
under  the  great  shady  trees,  and  amongst  several 
little  islands,  from  amongst  which  flew  or  swam 
out  numbers  of  wild  ducks,  water-hens,  and  the 
like,  to  the  immense  delight  of  the  children  and, 
everybody.  And  they  landed  on  the  islands,  all 
deep  in  grass  and  reeds ;  and  nobody  was  more 
delighted  than  Mr.  Khesteven  and  Mrs.  Hetty 
Harrison,  to  be  shown  the  nests  of  wild  ducks, 
of  swans,  and  of  pheasants,  with  all  their  eggs,  in 
various  places.  Jeremiah  Gould,  who  was  of 
the  party,  brought  out  his  flute,  and  played  in 
his  most  consummate  style,  and  Mrs.  Hetty 
Harrison  and  Grace  sung  to  it.  Mr.  Khesteven 
wondered  where  Jeremiah  could  have  acquired 
such  an  extraordmary  musical  skiU ;  it  was  mar- 
veDous ;  and  said,  that  really  he  had  no  concep- 
tion of  the  pleasures  of  a  country  life.  Why,  it 
was  like  being  in  the  happy  valley  of  Rasselas. 
Afl;er  this,  Mrs.  Hetty  Harrison  and  Mrs.  Dor- 
rington  walked  over  the  fields  to  Lerk,  every 
now  and  then,  with  the  children,  passing  once 
by  Fulbomne,  in  order  to  gratify  the  curiosity 
of  Hetty,  to  see  the  place  of  Grace's  birth  and 
(Mdhood,  though  at  the  same  time  afraid  to 
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encounter  the  dreaded  Mrs.  Delmey ;  but  they 
saw  nothing  of  her. 

Next  an  excusion  into  the  Peak  was  planned, 
Mr.  Dorrington  accompanying  them,  in  which 
they  visited  Haddon,  Chatsworth,  Matlock,  and 
Dove  Dale,  and  then  drove  on  to  the  Stafford- 
shire Potteries,  to  inspect  the  china  works  of 
that  extraordinaiy  district.  On  their  return, 
Mr.  Khesteven  and  his  daughter  called  on  seve- 
ral county  families  that  they  had  known  in 
town,  and  Mr.  Khesteven  was  invited  to  a  grand 
dinner  by  the  corporation  of  the  county-town. 
He  had,  when  in  Parliament,  where  he  was 
always  the  champion  of  civic  rights,  done  the 
corporation  some  service ;  and  though  he  had 
now  long  since  resigned  his  place  in  Parliament, 
and  his  aldermanic  gown  too,  this  service  was 
not  forgotten,  and  the  freedom  of  the  town  was 
conferred  on  him.  The  old  gentleman  accepted 
the  honour  with  all  due  grace  and  acknowledg- 
ment, though  he  said  aside,  as  it  were,  to  his 
friends,  that  when  he  came  into  the  country  he 
liked  to  be  in  the  country  ;  but  he  considered  that 
it  might  tend  to  do  Mr.  Dorrington  good  in  his 
practice  there,  and  therefore  he  complied  with 
great  good-humour. 
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So  rolled  on  this  pleasant  visit  in  the  country : 
pleasant  it  was  to  all.  Madam  Van  Orren  de- 
dared  that  she  had  really  enjoyed  it  this  time, 
and  did  not  find  it  at  all  lonely.  It  would  have 
been  quite  unreasonable  if  she  had,  for  she  was. 
aU  the  time  in  nearly  as  complete  a  crowd  as 
she  could  have  found  in  her  beloved  Cheapside. 
Grace  and  Hetty  Harrison  had  renewed  their 
heart-intercourse,  and  grown  still  nearer  and 
dearer  to  each  other.  Mr.  Khesteven  had  been 
almost  a  boy  again,  and  had  one  day  astonished, 
and  even  alarmed  his  daughter  and  Madam 
Van  Orren,  by  informing  them  that  he  had 
been  with  Mr.  Dorrington  down  into  a  coal- 
pit, sixty  yards  deep,  and  had  explored  the 
dark,  subterranean  regions,  amid  a  troop  of 
as  black  and  good-natured  fellows  as  the  three 
kmgdoms  could  produce.  His  daughter  turned 
pale  at  the  news,  and  Madam  Van  Orren  said  : 

"WeD,  it  really  was  time  to  be  off  back 
to  London,  or  she  would  not  answer  for 
Mr.  Khesteven  next  jumping  off  the  church- 
steeple." 

The  old  gentleman  replied  gaily,  that  he 
would  not  promise  her  to  do  that  feat,  but  he 
would  promise  her  not  to  jiunp  on  to  the 
steeple.     He  wished  they  could  have  seen  him 
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in  his  flannel  dress,  his  pit  cap,  and  with  his 
candle  in  his  hand.  He  was  determined  to 
astonish  them  in  London  with  his  travels  both 
above  and  beneath  ground,  in  caves,  and  copper- 
mines,  and  pits. 

The  days  of  this  happy  visit  were  drawing  to 
a  dose,  when  an  event  occurred,  which  at  once 
excited  the  indignation,  and  yet  the  amuse- 
ment of  all  parties ;  but  it  deserves  a  distinct 
chapter. 
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CHAPTER  VIIl. 

Jeremuh  Gould  had  invited  the  Dorring- 
tons  aod  their  London  friends  to  dine  and 
spend  the  evening  with  him,  as  he  was  obliged 
to  make  a  journey  down  into  Wiltshire,  to  his 
native  place.  The  party  had  particularly  en* 
joyed  themselves.  They  had  wandered  amongst 
his  flower-beds,  and  Mr.  Khesteven  and  his 
daughter  had  been  particularly  interested  by  the 
survey  of  his  splendid  roses  and  geraniums  ;  his 
carnations  and  piccotees.  He  had  explained  all 
their  peculiar  beauties  and  perfections,  and  had 
named  three  plants  of  extraordinary  promise, 
the  '  London  Merchant,'  the  '  Hetty  Harrison,' 
and  the  'Van  Orren.'      He  had  given  them 
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some  of  the  most  exquisite  performances  on 
the  fiddle  and  violoncello,  and  Grace  and  Hetty 
Harrison  had  sung  some  of  their  sweetest  songs. 
All  were  in  admiration  of  the  wonderful  powers 
of  the  worthy  man  on  his  fevoiirite  instruments. 
He  was  an  enthusiast  in  all  that  related  to  the 
grand  cathedral  music  of  the  Tudor  and  Stuart 
times,  and  almost  equally  so  of  the  best  social 
music  of  those  eras.  The  Cantiones  8acr€S 
of  Tallis  and  Birde;  the  noble  Non  Nobis 
Domine  of  William  Birde,  and  the  touching 
anthem  of  Richard  Farrant,  "Lord,  for  Thy 
tender  mercy's  sake ;"  the  anthems  of  Michael 
Wise,  and  the  magnificent  Te  Deum  and  Jubi- 
late  of  Henry  Purcell,  furnished,  in  choice 
portions,  the  favourite  enjoyment  of  his  Sunday 
evenings,  while  the  canzonets  and  madrigals  of 
Morley,  Wilbye  and  Ford,  rivalled  in  his  judg- 
ment, all  the  compositions  for  lighter  hours  of 
modem  times.  There  were  no  modems  w*hom 
he  placed  in  comparison  with  what  he  called 
those  old  British  masters  but  the  three  foreigners, 
Handel,  Haydn  and  Mozart,  some  of  whose 
finest  passages  he  executed  in  a  style  which 
astonished  his  hearers  this  evening. 

The  evening  was  the  more  enjoyed,  as  their 
amiable  host  was  about  to  leave  them  in  the 
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morning,  and  would  not  return  during  their 
stay.  They  all  took  a  cordial  and  regretful 
leave  of  the  good  man  whom  they  had 
learned  so  thoroughly  to  esteem,  and  the  more 
so  as  they  learned  from  Grace,  who  was  in  all 
his  secrets,  that  he  was  bound  on  a  somewhat 
sad  and  depressing  business.  The  squire,  his 
brother,  was  not  acting  by  far  as  he  could  desire, 
and  his  journey  was  one  of  strong,  but  he 
feared,  not  very  hopeful  remonstrance.  Farmer 
Greatorex  was  to  accompany  him  to  the  county- 
town  early  in  the  morning,  whence  he  was  to 
proceed  alone  on  horseback  to  his  destination. 
The  fanner  himself  had  retired  early  from 
the  company,  declaring  that  Jeremiah's  violent^ 
shelter  always  made  him  melancholy,  and  the 
heat  of  his  room  made  his  head  ache ;  as  for 
the  Qiatter  of  that,  it  always  did — ^for  even  in 
winter,  he  said  the  Vicar  never  kept  it  at  less 
than  ninety  degrees  of  diameter.  Greatorex's 
ninety  d^ees  of  diameter  elicited  a  general 
laugh ;  on  which  the  farmer,  of  course,  imagin- 
ing the  laugh  was  at  the  expense  of  the  Vicar, 
nodded  a  '^  good  night,''  and  was  gone. 

"  A  fine,  hearty  fellow  that,"  said  Mr.  Khe- 
steven,  '^  and  his  mistakes  are  worth  anything.  I 
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like  liim  vastly :  he  is  to  me  the  genuine  speaiM 
of  the  English  yeoman." 

"  Oh,  a  most  worthy,  sterling  heart,"  ai 
Jeremiah,  "  hut  dreadfully  overrun  with  pn 
judices.  Do  you  know,  being  at  the  cuuntt 
town  the  other  day  to  get  some  one  of  the  \ixn 
dergymen  there  to  officiate  for  me  during  IB 
few  weeks  of  absence,  I  quite  accidentally  n» 
with  a  most  respectable  and  pious  middle-ip 
gentleman  in  Orders,  who  most  kindly  offai 
his  services.  He  declared  that  he  should  feJ 
quite  a  providence  that  he  had  fallen  in  with  m 
that  not  being  attached  to  any  cure  it  was  fa 
highest  delight  to  render  himself  useful  to  d 
Church  and  to  his  brother  clergymen,  by  e 
ficiating  for  them.  He  was  never  so  happy  l 
when  in  the  country.  He  enjoyed  it*  qitD 
greeimess,  it  was  refreshing  to  his  spirit,  and  1 
found  the  minds  of  the  people  so  open  to  netr 
the  good  seed  of  the  Word.  He  represented  hid 
self  ofa  good,  a  very  good,  family  ofthenortii" 
England.  I  recognised  the  name,  and  he  show 
me  a  Ust  of  the  many  incumbents  for  whom  I 
had  supplied,  and  their  letters  of  cordial  ackocn 
ledgment  of  his  truly  brotherly  services, 

"  I  was  delighted  to  have  met  witii  him.  Co 
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surely  threw  him  in  my  way,  and  so  at  once  I 
accepted  his  offer,  and  brought  him  home  with 
me.  I  don't  know  when  I  have  been  more 
pleased  with  the  grave  yet  polite  manner,  and 
feeling,  fervent  piety  of  any  man,  than  I  was 
with  his,  as  we  came  home  together.  His  de- 
light with  the  place,  too,  when  he  had  seen  it, 
was  extraordinary.  He  declared  it  a  place  and 
a  country  so  entirely  after  his  own  heart :  so  still, 
so  pure,  so  primitive,  and  having  such  a  refresh- 
ing and  renovating  air." 

"  Ay,  there  he  is  quite  right,"  said  Mr. 
Khesteven,  '^  the  air  here  is  quite  won- 
derful" 

"  I  told  Mr.  Blenkinsop,  the  reverend  gen- 
tleman," said  Jeremiah,  '^  that  you  have  found 
it  precisely  so." 

"  But  where  is  he  ?"  inquired  Mr.  Khesteven, 
the  rest  of  the  company  looking  inquiringly ; 
"  why  did  you  not  introduce  him  to  us." 

"  1  should  have  liked  extremely  to  have  seen 
him,"  said  Mrs.  Dorrington  :  "  where  have  you 
hidden  him,  Mr.  Gould  ?" 

"  I  have  not  hidden  him,"  replied  Jeremiah. 
'*  I  wished  him  to  be  here,  that  I  might  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  making  you  all  acquainted 
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with  him ;  but  he   was  obliged  to  go  to  town 
to  attend  to  some  little  business  that  he  was 
about,  when  I  so  opportunely  met  with  him, 
and  to  bring  over  his  luggage.     But  you  will 
all  see  him,  and  I  am  in  hope  that  he  will  even 
settle  amongst  us  ;  for  he  says  that  he  has  for 
some  time  thought  that  he  could  do  a  great  deal 
of  good  by  the  teaching  of  youth.  He  considers 
the  education  given  in  our  great  schools  not  only 
very  defective  in  actual  learning,  but  very  perni- 
cious in  morals.  Too  many  of  the  masters  of  these 
establishments  he  regards  but  as  mere  adven- 
turers, more  interested  in  the  profit  from,  than 
the  benefit  to,  their  pupils.     He  has,  therefore, 
been  looking  about  some  time  for  a  fine  healthy 
location,  distant  from  towns  and  temptations, 
where  there  are  a  fine,  healthy  air,  and  cheap  and 
plentiful   provisions,   especially    of  good  sweet 
bread  and  milk. 

'*  When  he  came  near  the  village,  and  looked 
round  over  the  country  and  to  the  distant  hills,  he 
exclaimed:  *  The  very  place!  Were  there  but  ahouse 
andgrounds  large  enough,  on  this  very  spot  I  could 
commence  my  grand  educational  experiments.' 

"  *  The  very  thmg  you  wish,  my  reverend 
fiiend,'  I  replied,  *  is  ready  to  your  hand,'   and 
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I  showed  him  the  vacated  pkce  of — "  Jeremiah 
avoided  the  hateful  name  of  SheQcross,  and 
added,  after  a  slight  pause,  of  "  the  halL 

"  No  sooner  had  he  seen  it,  than  he  exclaimed 
with  enthusiasm:  'Of  all  the  places  in  the 
world — the  very  place !  How  strange,  my 
dear  Sir,'  he  added,  '  that  houses  are  standing 
in  the  earth  prepared  by  a  good  Providence 
for  our  abode — ^and  we  know  not  of  it — ^and 
believe  yre  have  no  resting-place.  How  mys- 
terious are  the  ways  of  Him  who  doeth  all  things 
weD.' 

'^  He  desired  me  at  once  to  secure  it  for  him, 
thinking  the  rent  very  reasonable ;  and  I  have 
done  so.  I  have  ordered,  at  his  instance,  all 
the  horse-sheds  and  the  like  to  be  pulled  down, 
and  I  trust  we  shall  soon  see  their  timber  con- 
verted into  school-benches  and  other  more  use- 
fill  things  than  they  at  present  are." 

"  How  you  astonish  me,  Mr.  Gould !"  said 
Mrs.  Dorrington.  "  I  don't  think  it  a  bad 
situation  for  a  school,  if  it  be  not  a  little  too 
distant  from  the  county-town  ;  but  I  am  really 
astonished  at  the  suddenness  of  the  thing.  But 
what  says  Mr.  Greatorex  ?  You  were  saying 
something  of  him  connected  with  this   matter." 
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"  Just  so/'  said  Jeremiah  Gould :  "  I  told 
you  what  violent  prejudices  he  has,  with  all  his 
good  qualities.  He  takes  likes  and  dislikes,  at 
first  sight,  in  a  most  irrational  manner,  and 
without  a  particle  of  evidence ;  and  then  all  the 
world  cannot  change  him.  He  sticks  to  his 
opinion  to  the  end  of  time.'' 

*'  But  he  is  right  often,"  said  Francis  Delmey, 
in  a  firm  but  sad  tone.  *'He  detested  that 
Shellcross  from  the  first  and  to  the  last." 

"  Oh  1  he  is  right  often,  certainly,"  said  Jere- 
miah  Gould :  *'  I  don't  deny  it.  God  forbid 
1  should  wrong  Greatorex  in  the  least,  for  he 
is  a  noble  fellow ;  but  still  it  is  true,  that  he  is 
amazingly  hasty  and  obstinate  in  his  judgments. 
It  is  a  saying  here,  occasioned  by  his  arbitrary 
conduct,  when  a  man  was  condemned  by  him, 
as  constable  of  the  parish,  to  be  put  in  the 
stocks,  though  strong  grounds  were  shown  for 
believing  him  innocent  of  the  charge  against 
him :  '  Right  or  vm)ng,  set  Baguly  in  the 
stocks!' — ^that  was  his  doctrine;  and  it  was 
done." 

"  But  I  believe  he  was  right  there  too,"  said 
Francis  Delmey. 

''  Well,  it  turned  out  that  he  was  right,"  siud 
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Jeremiah  Gould ;  "  but  then,  if  it  had  turned 
out  different,  the  poor  man  would  have  suffered 
for  his  prejudice/* 

"  True,"  said  Francis  Delmey ;  "  but  Ben 
Greatorex's  prejudices  are  instincts.  I  never 
knew  him  wrong." 

"  The  man,  I  should  say,  has  a  wonderfully 
dear  insight  into  human  nature,"  said  Mr. 
Khesteven  ;  and  Mrs.  Dorrington  knowing 
this,  and  that  Jeremiah  Gould  was  by  no  means 
so  infallible  in  his  judgments,  added : 

"  I  am  very  desirous  to  see  this  Mr.  Blenkin- 
sop ;  when  wiH  he  be  here  again  ?" 

"  Oh, .  to-morrow  or  next  day,  at  farthest : 
I  am  quite  anxious  that  you  should  see  him  as 
soon  as  possible;  I  feel  sure  you  will  like 
him." 

"  I  hope  so,  most  sincerely,"  said  Mrs.  Dor- 
rington; and  the  party  arose,  put  on  their 
things,  and  taking  a  very  affectionate  leave  of 
the  good  Vicar,  and  wishing  him  a  pleasant 
journey — ^all  the  three  London  friends  giving 
him  a  hearty  invitation  to  town — they  took 
their  leave. 

The  Vicar  and  Farmer  Greatorex  were  on 
horseback  by  an  early  hour  in  the  morning. 
Jeremiah  Gould  was  bent  on  a  long  day's  ride, 

VOL.   II.  H 
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and  as  the  wi-ather  was  warm,  he  w-ished  ta 
make  a  stage  or  tvio  in  the  freshness  of  tin 
morning,  that  he  might  lie  hy  in  the  heat  01 
the  day,  and  then  pursue  his  way  in  the  evening 
He  was  mounted  on  a  good  steady  hMsc  o 
Greatorex's,  full  of  bone  and  muscle,  and  oi 
pable  of  keepnig  up  with  good  usa^e  and  no 
too  hard  riding,  which  he  was  not  likely  to  biT 
under  the  worthy  Vicar,  for  a  joumev  of  nun 
days. 

The  Vicar  had  a  small  leathern  portmantoi 
behind  him,  with  his  great-coat  strapped  upo 
it,  and  thus  simply  he  meant  to  ni:ike  h 
very  considerable  ride,  a  ride  indeed  quite  i<* 
midable  when  we  take  into  account  the  stale  i 
tlie  roads — many  of  them  cross-coutitn"  ones- 
of  those  days. 

The  farmer  and  he  had  breakfast  togclher  i 
the  county-town,  while  their  horses  baited,  ac 
then  the  Vicar  rode  on  alone.  As  it  was  tl 
market-day,  Greatorex  reraainexl,  did  Iiis  bus 
ucss,  and  was  in  bis  usual  place  at  the  ordinal 
at  the  '  Dog  and  Raven,'  at  the  usual  hour  i 
dinner.  There  were  several  of  his  neighlwu 
there,  and  one  of  them  stud  : 

"  So,  our  parson  is  set  off  down  into  bis  o« 
country  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Greatori'x,  "  he  is  off." 
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**  And  who  has  he  got  to  supply  for  him/' 
demanded  another  &rmer, ''  while  he  is  away  ?" 

"  Why,"  said  Greatorex,  "  a  stranger  to  me 
— a  Mr.  Bleokinsop." 

"Blenkinsop!  Who  is  that?"  asked  the 
first  man.  ''  I  don't  recollect  any  of  the  curates 
here  of  that  name,  unless  he's  lately  come." 

"No,  he's  not  from  here,"  said  Greatorex; 
''  the  Vicar  stumbled  on  him  accidentally  in  this 
very  inn ;  and  he  thinks  him  a  great  gun,  I  can 
teD  you." 

"  Have  you  seen  him,  Greatorex  ?" 

"  Yes,  I've  seen  him,"  added  the  farmer,  la- 
conically. 

**  And  what  do  you  think  of  him  ?  Does  he 
seem  a  decent,  likely  sort  of  fellow  ?" 

"Why,  I  rather  think,"  said  Greatorex 
gravely,  "  that  a  clergyman  should  be  that  kind 
of  man." 

"  Of  course  he  should,"  resumed  the  other 
farmer ;  "  but  one  has  a  curiosity  to  know  who 
is  going  to  preach  to  us ;  and  you  seem  parti- 
cularly glum  on  that  point,  Greatorex.  What 
sort  of  a  man  does  he  seem  ?     Is  he  young  or 

old  ?" 

"  Neither,"  said  Greatorex,  "  he  is  middle- 
aged  ;  and  I  teD  you,  the  Parson,  who  should 
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be  the  best  judge,  says  he  is  a  very  femous 


man." 


cc 


That  does  not  satisfy  me,  Greatorex.  I 
wanted  your  opinion,  and  you  don't  come  out 
with  it/' 

"  Ask  me  the  quality  of  a  sample  of  wheat, 
neighbour,  and  I  shall  speak  out,  but  I  don't 
pretend  to  sample  parsons." 

There  was  a  laugh ;  and  at  this  moment  a 
man,  who  was  also  a  stranger,  sitting  opposite 
to  Greatorex,  and  who  had  seemed  to  give 
immediate  and  particular  attention  to  the  dis- 
course, said : 

"  Blenkinsop— was  the  name.  Sir  ?" 

"  The  same,"  said  Greatorex. 

"A  middle-aged  man,  I  think  you  said," 
rejoined  the  stranger ;  "  rather  stout — his  hair 
sprinkled  with  grey — a  fresh,  ruddy  complexion 
— a  very  smooth  and  bland  address  ?" 

"You  describe  him  to  a  nicety;  you  know 
him.  Sir,  I  see,"  said  Greatorex,  now  in  his  turn 
evincing  considerable  curiosity.  **  Perhaps  you 
can  tell  these  gentlemen  a  little  more  about  him 
than  I  can." 

"  He  has  engaged  to  supply  for  a  clergyman, 
you  say  ?     Is  the  place  far  from  here  ?" 

"  Seven  miles." 
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"  Is  he  there  now  ?" 

"  No,  he  may  be  in  this  house,  for  aught  I 
know;  but  he  must  be  at  Westwood  before 
Sunday. 

The  stranger  wrote  down  the  name  of  the 
place  in  his  pocket-book. 

"  Did  Mr.  Blenkinsop  inquire  anything  after 
an  opening  for  a  school  ?'* 

"  He  did  so,"  said  the  farmer,  with  consi- 
derable surprise ;  "  and  he  has  taken  a  large 
house  to  begin  one." 

"What  house?"  demanded  half  a  dozen 
voices  of  the  Westwood  fanners  at  once." 

"  What  house !"  replied  Greatorex ;  "  what 
house  is  there,  i)ut  Shellcross's  ?" 

"The  hall?  for  a  school?"  Astonishment 
sate  on  the  faces  of  the  worthy  sons  of  the 
soil ;  on  that  of  the  stranger  played  a  subdued 
but  curious  smile. 

"I  should  like  a  single  word  with  you, 
farmer,"  said  the  stranger.  "  I  know  this 
gentleman,  and  I  think  you  can  help  me  to  find 
him." 

He  gave  a  significant  look  at  the  farmer,  and 
rising,  withdrew  into  another  room.  Greatorex 
followed  him.  The  farmers  at  table  nodded  to 
one  another,  and  said : 
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"  There  is  some  mystery  here.  You  noted 
Greatorex's  closeness?  He's  a  deep  one,  and 
has  his  reasons,  depend  on  it ;  and  this  stranger 
has  something  by  the  end." 

An  was  curiosity;  meanwhile,  the  strange 
shutting  the  door,  and  going  to  the  far  end  of 
the  room,  said : 

"  Mr.  Greatorex,  as  I  perceive  your  name  is, 
excuse  my  caution,  but  I  see  you  are  a  man 
of  sense,  and  the  friend  of  your  Vicar.  I  ^ 
be  candid  with  you  at  once.  This  Blenkinsop 
is  an  arrant  knave  and  swindler.  I  am  in 
pursuit  of  him,  and  have  been  for  some  time. 
Hitherto  he  has  eluded  me,  and  if  I  spoke  at 
table  what  I  knew,  he  would  be  sure  to  do  it 
again.  I  trust  to  you  to  assist  me  to  secure 
him." 

"  An  arrant  knave  !  a  swindler !"  said  Great- 
orex, in  evident  surprise.  "  I  was  sure  all  was 
not  right,  I  felt  it,  Sir.  There  was  a  palaver, 
a  put-on  way  with  the  man.  I  was  sure  he 
was  not  sound ;  but  zooks  I  what  has  he  done  ? 
we  must  be  quick." 

"  Why,  Sir,"  said  the  stranger ;  "  this  is  his 
practice.  He  has  been  at  it  for  years.  He 
seeks  out  unsuspecting  country  clergymen,  who 
want  a  man  in  Orders  to  supply  for  them.     He 
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gets  into  the  parish,  and  through  the  position 
which  this  gives  him,  imposes  on  the  tradesmen 
of  the  neighbouring  towns.  He  gets  all  manner 
of  things,  and  sells  them.  If  he  can  get  a  good 
large  house,  he  takes  it,  to  open  a  school.  He 
pretends  to  pity  the  hardships  practised  on  boys 
in  boarding-schools.  He  advertises  all  the 
comforts  of  a  home,  and  a  first-rate  education 
for  boys  for  £30  arpiece.  He  circulates  these 
advertisements  in  distant  parts-chiefly  in  Ire- 
land.  Poor  clergymen,  and  other  gentlemen  of 
small  incomes,  are  glad  to  have  their  boys 
placed  \mder  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
England,  with  all  the  advantages  that  are 
vaunted  of  a  fine,  healthy  situation,  and  plenty 
of  sweet,  sound  country  food,  milk  and  bread, 
and  beef  fed  in  the  neighbouring  pastures.  The 
poor  victims  flock  in.  He  gets  a  quarter's,  a 
half-year's,  or  a  year's  payments,  as  the  game 
seems  to  go  on,  letting  his  bills  run  on,  when 
he  suddenly  calls  in  a  broker,  professing  that  he 
does  not  find  the  neighbourhood  all  he  hoped ; 
win  remove  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  next 
town ;  sellis  all  off,  pockets  the  money ;  leaves 
all  the  poor  lads  to  the  bare  walls,  far  firom 
their  fiiends,  and — decamps." 

"  He   does  1"    exclaimed    Greatorex ;    "  but 
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what  are  the  dunces  of  tradesmen  about  while 
he  is  doing  aU  this?  Don't  they  take  the 
alarm  ?" 

"  Why,  they  do  sometimes ;  but  then  you've 
no  notion  of  this  man's  powers  of  imposition. 
How  he  can  smooth  them  down  with  his 
plausible  lies,  and  his  pious  cant.  If  they  are 
shrewd  fellows,  however,  and  not  to  be  done, 
he  pays  them  quietly ;  but  it  is  wonderful  how 
he  can  stave  off  such  things  with  his  saintly 
look  and  his  pretences.  You  could  not  believe 
it." 

"  He  does !"  repeated  Greatorex,  swelling 
with  indignation  ;  ''  he  does  I  Are  you  sure, 
though,  stranger  ?" 

*'  Hush  1"  said  the  stranger,  glancing  at  the 
door.  "  They  will  hear  us.  There  will  be  an 
alarm,  and  the  villain  will  escape.  Does  he  do 
this  ?  He  has  done  it  twenty  times.  He  has 
been  punished  as  far  as  the  law  will  punish 
him ;  but  the  scoundrel  is  like  an  eel,  and  the 
law  like  a  very  coarse  net,  and  he  contrives  to 
wriggle  himself  through  most  wonderfully.  But 
we  shall  have  him,  and  give  him  his  due  yet. 
Where  do  you  think  I  shall  find  him  ?" 

"  God  knows,"  said  the  farmer ;  "  he's  not 
at  Westwood  to-day.     He  is  very  likely  in  this 
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town  making  purchases  from  his  dupes,  if  that's 
his  game.  But  you  are  right ;  if  this  gets  wind, 
he'D  hop  the  twig.  Mark !  Keep  you  your 
own  counseL  Nobody  knows  the  truth,  though 
some  of  those  neighbours  of  mine  suspecten 
above  a  bit.  But  lie  still.  Take  your  station 
at  the  public-house  at  Marley  Heath,  half  way 
from  here  to  Westwood.  He's  sure  to  go  past 
to-day  or  to-morrow  to  Westwood.  Keep  out 
of  sight  till  night,  and  then  go  on  to  West- 
wood,  and  put  up  at  the  *King  of  Prussia.' 
Then  I'll  come  to  you,  and  by  Jingo!  but 
weTl  have  the  scoundrel.  Oh,  laws !  oh,  laws ! 
what  a  rogue,  and  to  use  those  poor  innocent 
children  so !  But  now  I  mun  ride  full  split 
after  th'  parson,  and  bring  him  back ;  and  by 
this  time,  he'll  ha'  got  a  tremendous  way. 
Mind  !  to-day  or  to-morrow,  we'll  be  with  you 
at  the  *  King  of  Prussia.'     Till  then,  He  close  !*' 

The  stranger  assured  the  farmer  he  should 
only  be  too  happy  to  observe  his  advice  to  the 
letter ;  and  the  farmer  rejoining  the  company, 
said: 

"  Well,  it's  curious ;  this  gentleman  knows  a 
good  deal  about  our  new  parson,  but  I  must 
leave  him  to  talk  about  it.     I  have  some  busi- 


ness." 


H  3 
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With  this,  Greatorex  quitted  the  room,  leav- 
ing the  law-officer,  for  such  he  was,  to  mystify 
the  fanners  at  his  pleasure ;  but  once  having  the 
door  closed  behind  him,  he  bolted  down  stairs  as 
quickly  as  his  stout  person  would  permit,  and 
cried  to  the  ostler : 

"  Out  with  my  horse,  Joe,  in  no  time.  I  Ve  a 
house  on  fire !" 

*'  Good  Lord  alive !"  exclaimed  the  man,  and 
darted  into  the  stable,  clapped  on  the  farmer's 
saddle  and  bridle,  and  holding  the  stirrups, 
Greatorex  was  the  next  moment  gallopping  up 
the  street  as  if  he  was  riding  to  carry  a  reprieve 
at  the  last  hour. 

He  rode  on  rapidly  to  the  next  sti^e,  hoping 
to  find  the  Vicar  there,  as  he  proposed  to  halt 
there  to  dine,  and  then  push  on  in  the  cool  of 
the  day.  But  the  Vicar  had  ridden  evidently 
more  briskly  than  the  farmer  imagined  he  would 
— he  was  gone  on  another  stage.  The  farmer 
took  a  fresh  horse,  and  rode  after  him  ;  before, 
however,  he  reached  that  stage,  Jeremiah  Gould 
had  had  his  siesta.  The  evening  was  set  in 
cool  and  fresh,  and  he  had  again  ridden  on. 
Greatorex  felt  that  there  was  an  urgent  desire  in 
the  Vicar's  mind  for  pushing  on ;  but  for  Great- 
orex there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  pursue,  and 
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overtake  as  soon  as  possible.  It  was  ten  o'clock 
at  Dight  as  he  rode  up  to  a  way-side  inn,  and 
to  his  great  joy  saw  the  thin,  grave  fece  of  the 
Vicar,  protruded  from  an  upper  window,  as  if 
enjoying  the  coolness,  and  the  thrush's  even-song,  . 
after  his  hard  day's  ride.  But  Jeremiah  was  so 
deeply  absorbed  in  thought,  that  he  did  not 
recognise  the  farmer  as  he  rode  up  on  his  tired 
horse,  covered  with  dust  and  perspiration.  He 
continued  to  gaze  out  over  a  broad  expanse  of 
fields  with  a  dreamy  and  yet  most  melancholy 
look,  as  if  his  mind  were  far  away  in  some  very 
sad  place  and  thoughts. 

Greatorex  threw  the  bridle  to  the  ostler,  bade 
him  rub  down  the  poor  animal  well,  and  just 
wet  his  lips  with  chilled  water,  and  he  would 
be  down  again  with  him.  He  then  inquired  his 
way  to  the  Vicar's  room,  who,  rousing  himself 
from  his  reverie  as  Greatorex  entered,  stood  in 
terrified  astonishment  at  his  presence. 

"  Merciful  Heaven  !  Mr.  Greatorex,  what  is 
amiss?  Something  dreadful  must  bring  you 
here." 

"  Not  so  dreadful,  as  rather  urgent,  Mr. 
Gould.  Drat  me,  but  I've  had  a  pretty  ride  after 
you.  You  must  have  ridden  like  the  wind.  But 
however,  I'd  better  put  you  out  of  your  pain. 
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That  Parson  Blenkinsop — ^blame  the  fellow — ^I 
told  you  I  did  not  like  him — and  now  it's  all  out. 
— ^Oh,  laws  !  what  a  rogue  surelye — and  those 
poor  innocent  children,  my  heart  bleeds  for 
them." 

Jeremiah  Gould's  astonishment  and  terror 
rose  at  every  word  of  the  farmer.  He  stood, 
with  his  taU,  thin  figure,  and  long  meagre  face, 
like  the  ghost  of  a  starved  curate. 

"  Mr.  Greatorex !"  he  exclaimed,  in  solemn 
and  wondering  slowness,  '*Mr.  Greatorex! 
what  can  it  be  ?  What  can  have  occurred  ? 
Mr.  Blenkinsop  —  a  rogue  —  those  innocent 
children ! — What  children  ?  You  confound  me 
beyond  expression." 

Hereupon  the  farmer  clapped  himself  down 
in  a  chair,  rang  for  tea  and  a  good  beefsteak, 
and  a  cool  tankard  till  it  was  ready ;  and  then 
set  systematically  to  work  to  explain  all  that  he 
had  heard.  As  he  proceeded,  the  face  of  Jere- 
miah Gould  went  through  as  many  changes  as 
there  are  lights  and  shades  in  the  sky  on  an 
April  day.  At  length,  clasping  his  hands,  and 
looking  the  picture  of  horror  and  const'Cmation, 
he  exclaimed : 

"  Oh,  what  wickedness  !  what  inconceivable 
wickedness!     Is  it  possible  that   such  things 
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can  be!  What  can  such  miserable  wretches 
look  forward  to  ?  Can  they  believe  in  a  good 
aod  avenging  God  ?  How  strange !  how  incon- 
ceivable !  how  dreadful !  Lord !  give  us  judg- 
ment to  act  aright !  for  this  is  very  terrible,  and 
confounds  the  understanding !" 

Then  turning  to  the  farmer,  he  said : 

"  Ah,  my  dear  friend  !  you  were  right — you 
did  not  like  this  man — and  yet  I  could  not  see 
it.     But  what  is  now  to  be  done  ?" 

''  Done  ?  we  must  be  back  upon  him  as  fast 
as  we  can.  There  is  the  officer  in  waiting  for 
him.     He  will  soon  be  dealt  with." 

"  But  how  disgraceful  for  a  clergyman." 

*^  Are  you  sure  he  is  one  ?"  asked  the 
&rmer. 

The  Vicar  was  again  struck  with  astonish- 
ment. 

"  Dare  the  man  so  impose  on  me  ?  And  yet, 
so  hardened  a  wretch  might  dare  anything. 
Let  us  be  off  at  once." 

''  With  all  my  heart,"  said  the  farmer,  taking 
a  good  tug  at  the  tankard ;  ''  but  I  fancy  my 
horse,  or  at  least  the  one  I  have  hired,  will  not 
consent  very  freely  to  that.  He  is  fairly 
knocked  up.  No,  we  must  all  have  a  good 
rest — your  horse    as   well   as  yoiuself,  Vicar, 
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has  had  a  hard  day  of  it,  My  feg^ !  how 
you  have  ridden  though.  We  will  be  up  with 
the  lark,  which  is  at  this  time  of  the  year  about 
two  o'clock  I  reckon  I  and  then  well  push  on  in 
the  cool  of  the  morning. 

Here  the  farmer,  having  made  a  deep  im- 
pression on  his  tankard,  hearing  the  tea-things 
rattle  on  the  stairs,  declared  he  must  have  a 
good  wash  and  see  to  his  horse  before  he  had 
tea.  He  went  out,  and  coming  back  as  fresh 
and  rosy  after  his  lavation  as  possible,  declared 
that  he  had  had  the  horses  well  suppered  up, 
had  ordered  the  man  to  be  up  to  "  fettle"  them 
well  at  two  o'clock,  and  give  them  a  good  feast, 
"  and  then,  Vicar,  we  will  be  off  gaily  by  three 
— that  I  think  will  be  soon  enough  for  you." 

"  Oh  1  am  ready  any  time,  ready  now,"  said 
the  Vicar,  pacing  to  and  fro,  "  I  cannot  rest — 
this  strange  business  utterly  confounds  me." 

"  Take  a  cup  of  tea  and  some  steak,  my 
friend,"  said  the  farmer. 

Jeremiah  said  he  had  supped.  So  the  farmer 
addressed  himself  vigorously  to  his  steak  and  his 
tea,  and  when  he  had  done,  "  Now,"  said  he,  "  I 
feel  quite  like  a  giant  refreshed." 

The  Vicar  smiled,  saying :  "  Really,  my 
friend,  you  don't  look  very  unlike  one." 
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'*  Come,  let's  have  a  pipe/'  said  the  fimner, 
ordmng  the  maid  to  bring  them  pipes,  and  the 
primest  tobacco  in  the  house.  The  order  was 
soon  obeyed,  and  the  two  friends  drew  their 
chairs  to  the  open  window  and  began  to  whiff  in 
silence.  The  scene  was  enough  to  compose  any 
distracted  nerves.  All  was  still  and  balmy. 
The  trees  in  all  the  freshness  of  their  foliage, 
just  stirred  and  murmured  in  a  gentle  night 
breeze.  The  thrushes  were  singing  their  night 
songs  most  deliciously.  The  nightingale  was 
still  to  be  heard  in  a  more  distant  thicket.  The 
com  crake  was  scraping  away  in  the  deep  grass 
of  the  summer  fields,  and  a  soft  fragrance  from 
honeysuckles  and  sweet-briar  somewhere  near, 
rose  to  them  in  the  dusky  air. 

Jeremiah  Gould,  first  breaking  the  charmed 
silence  of  the  first  five  minutes  of  two  genuine 
smokers,  said : 

"  You  frightened  me,  Greatorex.  You  don't 
know  how  you  made  my  heart  beat  at  the  sight 
of  you.  Since  poor  HinchUffe  Delmey's  sad 
fate,  one  has  been  prepared  to  expect  any 
shock,  however  dreadful.  I  don't  think  I  shall 
get  over  it  to-night. ' 

"  I'm  very  sorry,"  said  Greatorex ;  "  but 
really.  Vicar,  you  looked  mdancholious  enough 
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before.  When  I  saw  you  looking  out  of 
this  window  you  could  not  be  in  a  very  merry 
reverie.  But  you  might  well  wonder  at  my 
apparition,  though  you  looked  reaUy  like  one 
yourself.  I  would  not  have  liked  to  purchase 
your  thoughts  before  you  saw  me." 

"  No,  farmer,  you  are  better  without  them. 
But  I  really  thought  some  one  at  least  was 
dead." 

**  It  was  very  natural  too,"  said  the  fSaunier. 
"  Lord  bless  me,  how  people  do  drop  off.  One 
seldom  ever  looks  into  an  obiteray  without  find- 
ing somebody  gone.'* 

The  parson  smiled,  but  knowing  the  farmer's 
style,  and  that  he  meant  somebody  that  he 
knew,  he  only  remarked : 

"  Very  true,  and  yet  this  moral  death  of  such 
men  as  this  Blenkinsop  is  far  more  frightful. 
It  is  to  me  a  mystery  beyond  solution,  how  men 
can  sink  themselves  voluntarily  to  such  base- 
ness. That  strong  and  violent  passions  can 
carry  men  away  from  propriety  and  prosperity, 
and  plunge  them  down  to  ruin  of  body  and 
soul,  that  I  can  well  understand ;  but  in  men 
whose  passions  seem  wholly  under  the  guidance 
of  their  intellect,  be  it  only  for  evil,  that  such 
men  who  have  the  power  to  succeed  honourably 
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and  virtuously,  shall  freely  and  advisedly  prefer 
to  do  what  is  base  and  infamous — to  eat,  as  it 
were,  dirt,  instead  of  healthy  viands,  is  most 
marveQous,  and  past  my  comprehension." 

"  Ay,"  said  the  farmer,  "  and  yet  you  your- 
self have  often  told  us  from  the  pulpit,  there  is 
one  way  and  but  one  way  to  explain  it — the  Fall 
and  the  Devil.  They  may  say  what  they  will, 
Vicar,  about  there  being  no  devil ;  but  I  think 
I've  seen  a  good  many  actual  devils  in  my  time. 
Shellcross,  to  wit,  and  this  chap,  Blenkinsop ; 
and  if  they're  devils,  depend  on  it,  there's  an  old 
feyther  on  'em.  Men,  with  their  eyes  open, 
win  not  go  wilfully  over  a  precipice;  they're 
blinded  and  bewitched  by  the  Old  One,  or  they 
would  not  be  such  fools.  What  says  the  Book 
of  Books,  eh,  Mr.  Gould  ?  *  The  heart  of 
man  is  deceitful  above  all  things,  and  despe- 
rately wicked,  who  can  know  it  ?' " 

"  You  have  just  hit  it,  my  dear  friend," 
said  the  Vicar,  sighing  deeply.  "  It  is  an  old 
mystery— old  nearly  as  the  world;  we  cannot 
cease  to  wonder  at  it,  it  is  so»  confounding  to  all 
common  sense ;  we  can  only  su£Fer  and  strive 
against  it." 

The  farmer  looked  at  the  Vicar,  as  he  sate 
with  his  eyes  dosed,  leaning  in  a  great  old  chair. 
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and  drawing  some  strong  draughts  of  smoke 
from  his  pipe.  There  was  an  air  of  such  deep 
suffering,  and  yet  of  such  deep  submission  to  it» 
as  the  will  of  God,  that  the  eyes  of  the  stout 
yeoman  were  suddenly  filled  with  tears ;  he  gave 
forth  a  great,  slow  stream  of  smoke,  took  a 
draught  again  from  his  tankard,  and  after  a 
short  silence,  said : 

'*  Come,  Mr.  Gould,  we  are  doing  one  another 
no  good.  Let's  off  to  bed,  and  pray  try  to 
sleep  a  hit,  for  I  shaU  caflyou  punctually  at  half- 
past  two." 

The  Vicar  rousing  himself  from  his  reverie, 
said: 

.  *^  You  are  right,  Greatorex,  we  must  be  ac- 
tive, and  not  give  way  too  much  to  thinking." 

They  shook  hands,  and  retired. 

At  two  the  fiEumer  was  up ;  knocked  up  the 
soundly  sleeping  ostler,  whose  whereabouts  he 
took  care  over-night  to  ascertain;  saw  the 
horses  rubbed  down  and  fed.  Went  in  and 
heated  some  coffee  himself  that  had  been  set 
ready ;  called  the  parson  to  a  minute,  and  as  the 
dock  struck  three  they  were  mounted,  and 
trotting  away.  It  was  a  fine,  fresh  morning. 
The  larks  were  already  high  in  the  air,  pouring 
out  their  joyous  music ;  the  dew  lay  in  silvery 
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abundance  on  the  grass ;  the  wild  rose,  and  the 
elder-flowers,  greeted  the  travellers  from  the 
green  and  dewy  hedges,  and  they  rode  on 
through  the  quiet  country  with  its  light  mists 
floating  here  and  there  over  the  meadows,  and 
gazing  on  the  distant  cheering  lights  of  the 
eastern  sky,  in  lighter  and  more  buoyant 
mood. 

"  IVe  been  thinking,  Vicar,'*  said  the  farmer, 
"  that  it  were  a  good  deed  to  go  directly  to  the 
Bishop  about  this  chap,  Blenkinsop." 

"To  the  Bishop?"  said  Jeremiah  Gould, 
somewhat  startled  at  the  proposition. 

"  Yes,"  continued  Greatorex,  "  we  are  just  in 
the  way  now.  We  can  make  Ecdeshall  in  our 
course  without  going  five  miles  round;  and 
don't  you  think  it  would  be  as  well  to  carry  the 
news  of-  this  affiftir  yourself  to  the  your  dioshisan, 
as  for  it  to  come  transmogrified  a  good  deal, 
may  be,  from  others  ?  Nothing  like  taking  time 
by  his  top-knot,  as  the  proverb  says.  Drat  it ! 
I  would  not  have  some  envious  tittle-tattler  be 
saying  to  the  Bishop :  '  Have  you  heard  what 
sort  of  man  the  Vicar  of  Westwood  puts  into 
his  pulpit  ?'  No,  blame  me,  if  I  would  not  be 
the  first  to  tell  him  myself.  Besides,  this  bum- 
bailif,  or  whatever  he  is,  says  it  is  no  such  easy 
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wwtimw,  to  eject  this  oSy,  nw 
I  cIh|i  from  a  pulpit  that  he  once 
id  BB  dcdcr  from  th«  Bishop  voulc 
ip  ftr  thp  job  if  be  tarns  restive. 


''Dob-  me,'  sud  Jenmiah  Gould,  loo 
«ST  hat  lad  flnslCTBd,  "  voa  an:  perfectly  r 
n  fiind;  bat  £d  the  officer  say  that  thk 
MB  mamtb^KS  made  oppositioD  to  quitting 

*He*s  doae  k  mm  than  oDire,"   said 
hiBCT.    *1W  onD  ttSs  me  it  is  Uke  dnvi 
'  to  gtt  him   nut ;    and  that  suniet 
■d  to  pay  him  a  good  round  su 

-  Tan  iflMie  me  !"   said  the  Mcar  ; 
■^■r  m»  hefvad  bounds.     How  unaixouni 
I  sknU  Iwie  tfaoufht  be  would  hare  sb 


*  Oh  I  tfcal'^  irtnt  he's  just  eaten,  and  i 
9,  according  to  what  I  bear," 


"TlMlBd  to  the  Bishop  at  once.  The 
MStbeifaakwitfa.'- 

TW  (wo  fiiends  trotted  on  vigorously. 
was  onlr  about  snm  o'ckck  as  thry  mtcm 
litlk  qwieC  town  of  Eccfaiihall.     Having  bg 
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fasted,  it  was  still  but  eight,  and  they  strolled 
out  through  the  old-fashioned  place,  wondered 
at  the  fine  old  groves  about  the  ancient  palace, 
formerly  a  stout  feudal  castle ;  saw  an  old  cot- 
tager taking  his  early  pipe  amongst  his  cabbages, 
and  had  a  long  talk  with  him  on  the  neighbour- 
hood and  its  concerns ;  the  farmer  much  edified 
by  the  discussion  of  crops,  rents,  and  the  ways 
of  cultivation  there.  At  nine,  the  two  travel- 
lers, who  had  been  astir  for  six  hours,  thought 
they  should  be  able  to  see  the  Bishop.  As  they 
walked  up  the  grand  old  avenue,  and  ap- 
proached the  stately  old  episcopal  palace,  Ijring 
so  aristocratically  amid  its  finely  shaven  lawn, 
and  trees  of  a  magnificent  growth  and  remark- 
able antiquity,  the  farmer  nodded  knowingly 
to  the  Vicar,  who  was  looking  as  grave  as  if  he 
were  about  to  preach  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
and  said: 

"  A  snug  nest,  eh !  Vicar  ?  A  comfortable 
location  and  an  easy  life  here.  And  yet,  I  war- 
rant, these  Blinkinsops  contrive  to  distiu-b  the 
quietness  of  even  these  old  places,  quiet  as  they 
seem." 

The  Vicar  nodded  his  assent,  but  did  not  open 
his  lips,  which  seemed  sealed  with  the  gravity  of 
the  occasion  of  appearing  in  so  right  reverend  a 
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presence.  They  rang  at  the  palace  gate,  and  a 
fine  young  feUow  in  violet  livery  opened  it. 
The  Vicar  inqxured  if  his  Lordship  were  in  ? 

"  In,  certainly  I"  said  the  man, ''  for  he  is  not 
yet  down.     Pray  what  is  it  you  want  ?" 

"  We  have  a  pressing  matter,"  replied  Jere- 
miah Gould.  "  We  have  ridden  nearly  thirty 
miles  this  morning.  It  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest 
importance." 

The  man,  who  coolly  surveyed  the  speaker, 
and  saw  plainly  that  he  was  a  country  derg}'- 
man,  and  that  his  companion  was  a  farmer, 
probably  supposing  it  some  affair  of  tithes, 
said : 

"  If  you  will  leave  your  names,  I  will  mention 
it  to  his  Lordship  as  soon  as  he  comes  down." 

"  How  soon  will  that  be  ?"  asked  Ben 
Greatorex.  "  It  may  be  a  loss  to  his  Lordship 
if  I  go  away ;  and  I  tell  you,  young  man,  I  can- 
not wait." 

This  seemed  to  tell,  and  he  replied : 

"Nine  o'clock  is  his  Lordship's  breakfast 
hour.  I  will  see;  probably  he  may  be  now 
down."  Returning,  he  bade  them  come  in,  and 
showed  them  into  a  large,  well-Aimished  library, 
where  placing  them  chairs,  he  said  his  Lordship 
would  be  with  them  directly. 
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Here  sate  our  two  friends  for  at  least  half  an 
hour,  the  farmer  thinking  how  easily  these  great 
folks  took  it,  and  Jeremiah  Gould  reading  the 
backs  of  the  well-bound  books  in  silence.  At 
length  the  door  opened,  and  a  taD,  grave-looking 
man  of  apparently  sixty,  with  a  fresh  com- 
{dexion,  and  hair  still  dark  and  abundant,  and 
in  his  black  coUarless  coat  and  little  silk  apron, 
returned  their  bows  with  a  gentle  bend,  and  a 
very  quiet  inquiry  to  what  he  owed  the  honour 
of  that  visit. 

Jeremiah  Gould  mentioned  his  name  and 
incumbency,  at  which  the  foce  of  the  Bishop 
brightened  up,  and  he  said  : 

"  Oh  !  Mr.  Gould,  I  now  perfectly  recollect 
you.  Pray  be  seated,  fanner ;  and  let  me  know 
in  what  I  can  assist  you." 

Jeremiah  Gould  here  brieBy  explained  the 
occasion  of  this  visit.  As  soon  as  he  had  done, 
the  Bishop,  who  was  standing  with  his  back 
against  the  mantelpiece,  raised  himself  up  to 
his  full  height,  and  burst  into  a  fit  of  the 
heartiest  laughter.  Both  the  Vicar  and  his 
companion  were  astonished.  The  farmer  had 
never  had  an  idea  of  a  Bishop  in  a  fit  of  laughter. 
It  was  astounding.  At  length,  the  prelate 
havmg   exhausted  his  merriment,  and  having 
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exclaimed :  "  What,  Blenkinsop  again  !"  as- 
sumed a  grave  and  severe  look,  and  turning  to 
the  confounded  Vicar,  said : 

"  Do  you  know.  Sir,  that  I  could  punish  you 
severely  for  this  ?  Do  you  know  that  you  have 
committed  a  very  grave  offence  in  admitting  to 
your  pulpit  one  of  the  vilest  and  most  disgust- 
ing of  impostors  ?" 

"  But  how  could  I  know  it,  my  Lord  ?"  ex- 
claimed the  alarmed  Jeremiah  Gould. 

"  Know  it !"  cried  the  Bishop.  "  Why  the 
fellow  is  so  notorious,  that  I  did  not  think  there 
was  a  nook  so  obscure  that  he  could  have  played 
off  his  tricks  in  it  again." 

"  But  he  is  a  clergyman,  surely  ?"  replied  the 
Vicar. 

"  A  clergyman  he  certainly  is,"  replied  the 
Bishop,  "  but  a  clergyman  stripped  of  his  gown 
— expelled  from  all  service  in  the  Church  ;  and 
branded  as  a  pest  to  society,  and  a  disgrace  t6 
his  sacred  caUing.  But  did  you  ask  for  his 
certificate  ?" 

Here  the  disconcerted  Vicar  replied : 

"  No,  I  certainly  did  not.  How  could  I  sus- 
pect ?  The  man  was  so  fair,  spoke  so  feelingly 
and  benevolently,  I  should  have  felt  it  an  insult 
to  ask  for  a  sight  of  his  certificate  ?" 
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^ere  the  Bishop  burst  once  more  into  the 
heartiest  laughter,  saying : 

^*  I  think,  Mr.  Gould,  the  next  time  you  want 
assistance  from  a  brother  clergyman,  you  will 
ask  for  a  sight  of  that  very  necessary  document. 
You  would  have  found  that  Blenkinsop  has  no 
such  thing,  and  you  would  have  saved  yourself 
this  annoyance.  WeD,  you  are  not  the  first 
whom  the  arch-rogue  has  imposed  on.  I  really 
feel  for  you ;  and  I  am  sure  it  will  be  a  warning. 
Depend  upon  it,  Mr.  Gould,  that  when  we 
wonder  at  the  success  of  these  scoundrels,  we 
should  wonder,  too,  at  the  negligence  of  our- 
selves. If  we  took  proper  precautions,  the  career 
of  such  knaves  would  be  very  short.** 

The  Vicar  bowed  his  full  approbation,  and 
the  farmer  suddenly  exclaimed : 

"  Drat  me,  but  his  Lordship  is  quite  right !" 

**  But,  where  is  this  man  ? — is  he  at  West- 
•wood  parsonage  at  this  moment?     I  suppose 
you  cannot  get  him  out  ?     FU  give  you  a  line 
that  will  soon  put  him  to  flight." 

The  Bishop  sate  down,  and  wrote  a  single 
Une,  which  he  sealed  up  and  gave  to  the  Vicar, 
addressed  :  "  Mark  Blenkinsop,  clerk." 

'^  I  am  glad  to  find,"  said  Jeremiah  Gould, 

VOL.   II.  I 
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thanking  the  Bishop  for   his  I 
this  wicked  man  is  suspended." 

"  Suspended !"  said  the  Bishop,  eoergeti 
"av,  but  not  as  he  deserves;  he  ought 
suspended  from  &  gallows.  But,"  adde* 
"  vou  are  wanting  a  supply  for  a  few  «i 
There  is  an  excellent  young  man  here  « 
wishing  for  a  duty  somewhere  in  the  coi 
He  will  be  glad  to  set  off  directly.  I  will  e 
for  him  to  he  there  before  Sunday." 

The  Vicar  made  his  wannest  acknov 
ments  for  the  Bishop's  kindness,  who,  o 
part,  cordially  praised  his  promptitude  i 
quuinting  him  wi^  the  iact,  and  also 
mended  Farmer  Greatorex's  zeal  in  the  mi 

"  And  now,"  said  the  Bishop,  "  you 
take  some  breakfast  with  me."  TTie  tw 
vellers  thanked  him,  and  assured  him  thai 
had  breakfiisted  aheady,  and  were  anxious 
on  the  way.  "  One  moment,"  said  he,  ar 
the  way  into  another  room.  Here  they  I 
themselves  in  the  break&st-room — a  large 
old  roam,  with  the  momii^  sun  pouring  u 
from  the  garden,  and  two  ladies  sitting  at 
— a  pleasant  and  matronly  looking  woman 
Bishop's  wife,  and  a  very  lovely  young  ow 
daughter. 
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"How  very  m&rry  you  seem,  dear  papa, 
this  monuDg/'  said  the  young  lady,  bowing 
good  humoiu^y  to  the  strangers.  "  How  you 
have  been  laughing." 

"  And  at  what,  think  you  ?"  said  the  Bishop. 
''  At  Blenkinsop,  again !" 

"  Blenkinsop !"  exclaimed  the  ladies  both 
together.  "  What  has  he  done  now  ?  Has  he 
taken  these  gentlemen  in  ?" 

Here  the  Bishop  related  what  Jeremiah  Gould 
had  told  him,  at  which  there  was  a  general 
laughter,  and  exclamations  of  wonder  at  the 
feDow's  cleverness,  and  at  whether  he  would  this 
time  be  taken ;  in  the  midst  of  which  our  two 
travellers  having  been  prevailed  on  by  the  ladies 
to  take  an  additional  cup  of  coffee,  took  their 
leave. 

"Well,  drat  me!"  said  Greatorex,  as  they 
were  once  more  on  horseback,  trotting  at  a 
good,  round  rate,  "  if  that  Bishop  has  not  some 
fun  in  him,  though  I  guess.  Vicar,  he  did 
frighten  you  a  trifle." 

"  He  did,  indeed,"  said  Jeremiah. 

"  But  how  he  laughed !  Blame  me,  if  I  ever 
fancied  a  Bishop  could  laugh  in  that  way.  Why, 
I  could  not  do  it  heartier  mysen." 

The  travellers  had  a  long  ride  before  them. 

I  2 
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They  had  to  call  at  the  inn  where  Greatorex 
had  left  his  horse.  lA^th  fresh  vigour  they 
then  pushed  on  to  their  own  county-town,  and 
thence  home.  But  they  had  not  proceeded 
far  on  their  way  towards  Westwood,  when  they 
perceived  several  waggons  loaded  high  with  fur- 
niture, slowly  progressing  before  them. 

"  Why/'  exclaimed  the  farmer,  "  blame  me, 
if  I  don't  think  that  Blenkinsop  has  been  pretty 
quick  in  his  movements.  Ill  lay  anything  that 
fumitur's  for  him." 

As  they  drew  near,  they  perceived  that  the 
furniture  was  all  new,  and  of  a  very  superior 
style. 

"  Where  are  you  going  with  all  these  goods  ?*' 
asked  Greatorex  of  one  of  the  drivers. 

"  To  Westwood,"  replied  the  man. 

'^  I  said  so,"  observed  the  farmer  to  the 
Vicar.     "  Who  are  they  for  ?"  again  asked  he. 

"  For  the  new  Parson,  who's  going  to  keep 
a  school  at  the  Hall,"  replied  the  man. 

"  There  it  is !"  exclaimed  the  &rmer ;  "  I 
knew  it  was  so." 

**  What  audacity !  what  villany  I"  said  the 
Vicar,  indignantly. 

"  My  man,"  said  the  farmer,  "  stop  your  team 
— turn  back  with  your  goods,  and  thank  your 
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stars  that  you  met  with  us.  This  is  the  parson 
of  Westwood,  Mr.  Gould ;  that  Blenkinsop  is  a 
blackleg !'' 

The  driver  stared  in  amazement  and  incre- 
dulity; but  he  cried  "Wo!"  to  his  horses, 
and  then  said :  "  You're  joking,  master,  ar'nt 
you  ?" 

"No,  the  d — 1,  not  a  bit  of  it,"  said  the 
farmer.  "  The  fellow,  I  teD  you,  is  a  humbug ; 
and  if  you  deliver  your  goods,  you  are  done." 

"  It  is  quite  true,"  added  the  Vicar,  "  turn 
home,  my  man,  as  fast  as  you  can." 

The  man,  on  hearing  this,  shouted  to  the 
others  before  him  on  the  road.  There  was  soon 
a  halt  and  a  consultation;  but  some  of  the 
drivers  knew  the  farmer,  and  the  parson,  too, 
by  sight,  and  they  thanked  them,  and  turned 
their  horses  homewards. 

"The  feDow  has  been  expeditious,"  said 
Greatorex,  "  upon  my  word !  But  see  !  there 
are  more  dupes  a-head." 

They  trotted  on,  and  soon  came  up  with 
fresh  carts.  There  was  a  load  of  beds,  mat- 
tresses, and  the  like.  There  was  another  of 
carpets  and  drapery,  and  still  farther  in  advance 
was  a  light  spring  cart,  spinning  along  with  a 
stock  of  choice  wines  and  spirits.     The  worthy 
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Vicar  was  more  and  more  lost  in  astonishment 
— the  fannar  expressed  his  wonder  at  the 
miow's  extraordinaiy  activity. 

It  was  quite  late  as  they  entered  Westwood. 
The  houses  in  the  yillage  seemed  locked  in  sleep 
with  thdr  inhabitants.  AH  was  sflent  except 
the  hum  of  the  cockchafer  in  the  lofty  and 
umbrageous  limes,  and  all  dark,  except  one 
gleam  from  the  windows  of  the  *  King  of  Prussia.' 
Thither  the  farmer  and  Vicar  rode  up,  and 
knocking,  as  they  sate  on  their  horses,  inquired 
for  the  stranger  who  was  waiting  there  for  them. 
The  officer  speedily  made  his  appearance,  and 
assured  them  that  he  had  followed  Blenkinsop 
thither.  That  he  was  comfortably  asleep,  he  had 
no  doubt,  at  the  parsonage ;  but  that  he  suspected 
that  the  farmers  they  had  seen  at  the  inn  had 
created  some  suspicion,  for  the  rogue  had  locked 
up  the  gates  and  doors  early,  and  taken  the  keys 
to  his  chamber  with  him.  The  landlord  here 
joined  in,  and  said  that  Mr.  Toby  had  been  very 
uneasy  all  day — he  was  sure  there  was  something 
not  right  about  the  man,  he  was  so  suspicious  and 
domineeiing.  He  had  been  eating  and  drinking 
in  a  way  that  had  amazed  the  trusty  servant 
and  his  wife.  He  had  been  down  into  the  cellar 
examining  the  Vicar's  wines,  and  helping  him- 
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sdf  to  his  best  Ch&teau  Margaiix,  liebfrauen- 
mOch,  and  old  port  Having  feasted  like  an 
alderman,  and  drunk  like  a  fish,  he  had  locked  up 
the  house  and  gone  to  bed. 

*'  I  just  slipped  over  the  back- wall  to  inquire 
how  Mr.  Toby  was  going  on/'  said  the  land- 
lord ;  '*  and.  Lord  bless  you !  he  is  dose  pri- 
soner in  his  chamber,  poor  man.'' 

The  Vicar  and  farmer  turned  their  horses 
into  the  landlord's  stables,  and  the  whole  group 
marched  off  to  the  Vicarage. 

'*  We  must  be  wide  awake,"  said  the  far- 
mer ;  "  he  is  a  sly  fox  and  an  old  stager,  and 
will  slip  through  our  fingers,  if  we  don't 
mind." 

"  Hell  not  escape  so  easily,"  said  the  land- 
lord :  "  we've  posted  those  aU  round  the  village 
Ihat  won't  let  him  pass." 

"  Drat  it !"  said  the  fiu-mer,  "  why,  1  thought 
everybody  was  fest  asleep." 

"  No,  no,"  added  the  landlord ;  and  they  now 
drew  dose  to  the  \lcarage  wall.  The  gate  of 
the  garden  was  safe  locked. 

"  This  way,"  said  the  landlord.  "  We  can't 
scale  the  holly-hedge ;  we  must  ove»  the  wall  at 
the  back  of  the  garden — ^I've  left  the  ladder 
there." 
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lieving  the  fellow  Was  still  in  the  house  below, 
watching  to  effect  his  escape ;  but  presently  a 
loud  shout  in  the  outskirts  of  the  village  as- 
sured them  that  the  fugitive  was  there  arrested, 
and  they  all  hurried  off  in  that  direction.  The 
nearer  they  drew,  the  louder  the  dacnour  be- 
came. There  were  men  running  from  all 
quarters,  joined  by  women  and  children.  It 
was  evident  the  whole  village  had  been  on  the 
watch.  Presently  they  saw  a  dense  crowd  near 
Farmer  Greatorex's  yard — ^the  din  of  voices  was 
loud  and  eager — but  they  could  hear  above  aD 
cries  of  '^  Knock  him  on  the  head !  Tear  him 
limb  from  limb!  Drown  him  in  the  horse- 
pond  1" 

The  farmer  and  his  associates  ran  on,  shout- 
ing :  "  Hold !  hold  I  mind  what  you  are  doing !" 
— ^but  before  they  could  come  up,  they  heard  a 
deep,  heavy  plunge,  and  shouts  of  laughter,  and 
cries  of  "  Give  it  him  again  !  Finish  the  vil- 
lain outright !" 

Greatorex  was  only  able  to  burst  through 
the  infuriated  crowd,  by  his  vast  strength  and 
weight,  when  he  saw  a  something  floating  in 
the  pond,  and  two  or  three  great  fellows  dragging 
and  kicking  at  it.  In  another  instant,  he  sent 
these,  by  vigorous  pushes,  to  the  right  and  lefl. 
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plunging  headlong  in  the  pond,  and  seized 
the  mass  of  struggling  humanity  in  his  aims, 
and  bore  it  to  land.  It  was  Blenkinsop,  sure 
enough,  but  more  than  half-dead,  and  his 
clothes  torn  to  ribbons  on  his  back. 

With  difficulty  the  incensed  throng  were 
compelled  to  stand  back,  and  the  culprit,  pant- 
ing and  pouring  deluges  of  water  from  mouth 
and  nose,  was  handed  over  to  the  officer,  and 
guarded  by  Greatorex  and  a  few  others  to  the 
inn.  The  officer  did  not  wait  for  daylight  to 
carry  off  his  prisoner  in  a  post-chaise  to  the 
county-town. 

Such  was  the  unfortunate  upshot  of  the 
attempt  of  the  unsuspecting  Jeremiah  Gould 
to  obtain  a  clerical  substitute  in  his  absence. 
It  may  be  imagined  what  a  sensation  it  created, 
not  only  in  the  village,  but  in  the  country  round. 
At  the  Dene  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  whether 
there  was  more  amusement  at  the  ludicrous 
side  of  the  adventure,  indignation  at  the  base 
villany  of  the  impostor  Blenkinsop,  or  sympathy 
for  the  mortified  Vicar.  The  good  man  was 
dreadfully  cast  down;  but  the  young  curate, 
sent  by  the  Bishop,  duly  appeared.  The  worthy 
Vicar  once  more  took  his  leave  of  the  friends 
at  the  Dene  and  of  his  parish^  and  went  on  his 
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journey ;  and  in  a  few  days  afterwards  the  com- 
pany at  the  Dene  also  departed,  leaving  a  beau- 
tifiil  bright  spot  in  the  memory  of  Mrs.  Dor- 
rington  and  her  family,  and  carrying  away  with 
them  remembrances  as  delightful  and  en- 
dearing. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

The  bright  sunshine  of  the  Khesteven  visit 
lingered  long  on  the  Dene.  The  ties  of  affection 
and  friendship  had  been  greatly  strengthened 
between  various  parties.  It  was  a  constant 
source  of  pleasiu*e  to  Mrs.  Dorrington  as  she 
strolled  through  her  gardens  and  grounds,  that 
there  her  dear  Hetty  Harrison  had  been  with 
her,  and  to  recal  the  conversations  that  they  had 
enjoyed  in  different  spots.  These  were  frequent 
topics  also  between  Grace  and  her  father,  and  it 
was  a  peculiar  satisfaction  to  her  not  only  to  see 
the  high  esteem  which  Mr.  Khesteven,  with  his 
knowledge  of  the  world,  had  during  that  time 
acquired  for  her  father,  but  also  to  know  how 
well  the  brother  and   sister,   her  father    and 
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Madam  Van  Orren.  had  come  to  understand 
each  other. 

They  had  always  been  on  affectionate  terms, 
but  now  there  seemed  a  new  alliance,  based  on 
their  religious  feelings,  to  have  sprung  up,  and 
to  have  produced  a  more  intimate  and  endearing 
link  between  them.  Mr.  Dorrington,  too, 
always  reverted  to  the  visit  with  profound 
pleasure.  He  had  greatly  admired  the  shrewd 
sense  and  extensive  experience  of  Mr.  Khesteven, 
and  was  all  the  more  flattered  by  the  respect 
and  esteem  which  the  old  gentleman  evinced 
towards  him.  Mr.  Khesteven  was  repeatedly 
saying  to  his  daughter  during  his  visit  and 
long  afterwards :  "  Well,  dear  child,  I  do  most 
thoroughly  approve  the  choice  of  our  dear 
Grace.  Mr.  Dorrington  is  a  fine,  manly 
fellow.  So  much  sound  sense  and  profes- 
sional knowledge,  so  much  the  man  of  busi- 
ness, and  yet  of  the  country  gentleman.  I 
like  him  extremely ;  he  will  do,  child,  he  will 
do  well,  take  my  word  for  it,  and  be  an 
honour  to  the  country.  I  suppose  in  a  few 
years  he  will  retire  from  practice,  and  accept 
a  commission  of  the  peace.  A  valuable  ma- 
gistrate he  will  make  for  this  part  of  the 
country :  a  most  valuable  magistrate.'^ 
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Such  were  the  frequent  expressions  of  Mr. 
Khesteven,  which  we  need  not  say  were  duly 
repeated  by  Hetty  Harrison,  and  as  duly  com- 
municated by  Mrs.  Dorrington  to  her  husband, 
in  both  which  quarters  they  were  received  with 
pride  and  pleasure. 

But  the  clouds  had  not  disappeared  entirely 

from  the  sky.     They  continued  to  re-collect,  and 

threaten  storms  at  Westwood.  The  trials  of  Grace 

Dorrington  in  this  portion  of  her  life  were  by  no 

means  over.    The  brighter  prospects  for  Francis 

Delmey  which  the  change  in  his  son  Hinchliffe 

towards    him  bad  promised,   were   completely 

dosed  with   Hinchliffe's   untimely   death.     By 

that  circumstance,  Anthony  Delmey  became  his 

only  male  heir ;  and  Anthony  was  not  only  of  a 

very  inferior  nature,  but  from  that  circumstance 

m  a  great  degree,  especially  where  it  did  not  run 

counter  to  his  own  will,  imder  the  influence  of  his 

mother.    His  mother,  who  had  conceived  a  most 

mortal  and  inveterate  hatred  to  Mr.  Dorrington, 

and  was  charged,  bosom-full,  with  suspicions  of 

everything  connected  with  the  Dene,  did  not 

fail  to  feed  Anthony   with   the  bitter  poisons 

from  these  sources  to  the  utmost  in  her  power. 

The  baleful  nutriment  was  only  too  welcomely 

imbibed.     It  was  easy  to  induce  Anthony  to 
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believe  that  Mr.  Dorrington  had  an  eye  to  the 
ultimate  possession  of  Fulbourne.  That  he 
meant  to  persuade  Francis  Delmey  to  make  it 
over  to  him  as  a  deed  of  gift.  That  this  was 
the  reason  he  had  married  Grace,  and  took 
such  care  to  creep  up  the  sleeve,  as  she  expressed 
it,  of  the  old  man. 

The  new  league  which  seemed  to  have  sprung 
up  between  Francis  Delmey  and  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Dene  since  the  visit  of  the  Khestevens, 
and  the  death  of  Hinchliffe  strengthened  these 
suspicions  immensely.  Francis  Delmey  was 
almost  always  at  the  Dene.  It  was  in  fact, 
the  only  place  where  he  felt  himself  at  home 
with  any  part  of  his  family.  At  Fulbourne  he 
was  an  object  of  hatred,  suspicion  and  insult. 
Mrs.  Delmey  did  not  conceal  her  thoughts,  or 
spare  asperity  in  the  expression  of  them ;  and 
Anthony  echoed  her  sentiments  in  a  quiet, 
sullen  sort  of  way,  saying  "  he  reckoned  his 
father  meant  to  disinherit  him,  and  make  all 
over  to  Dorrington ;  but  he  could  tell  him  that 
if  any  man  ever  came  to  dispossess  him,  it  should 
he  his  last  hoiu*,  be  he  who  he  might." 

Driven  by  i;hese  circumstances,  Francis  Delmey 
sought  only  the  more,  peace  and  consolation  with 
his  daughter.     At  the  Dene  there  was  always  a 
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kind  smile  and  a  loving  tone  that  could  not  be 
mistaken  for  mere  assumption.  His  little  room 
was  always  ready,  always  supplied  with  flowers 
in  summer,  and  fire  in  winter.  His  books  were 
always  dusted  and  arranged,  not,  as  is  too  often 
the  ease  through  the  operations  of  servants — 
disarranged.  A  dearer  hand  was  visible  in  all  these 
affiedrs.  Grace  and  he  read  together,  and  talked 
together  on  all  their  favourite  topics  of  books  and 
religion.  K  there  had  been  no  Fulboume,  Francis 
Dehney  would  have  been  a  happy  man.  But 
there  it  was ;  and  there  went  working  on  things 
that  seemed  destined  to  drive  him  to  despair. 

The  influence  of  Mr.  Coxe  Hinchliffe  was 
again  restored  there.  Whether  he  had  seen  the 
favourable  moment  in  the  removal  of  Hinchliffe 
Delmey,  and  the  heirship  falling  to  the  more 
ordinary  Anthony,  or  whether  Mrs.  Delmey,  in 
her  hatred  to  the  Dorringtons,  had  once  more 
sought  him,  the  fact  was  the  same.  There 
were  Mr.  Coxe  Hinchli£fe  and  his  sons  once 
more  visiting,  with  the  old  familiarity.  It  was 
not  long  before  Francis  Delmey  became  aware 
that  the  old  advances  were  again  being  made  on 
lus  property.  The  deeds  were  in  the  keeping  of 
Darwin  and  Dorrington — there  could  be  no  ad- 
vance made  on  their  security — ^it  was  evidently 
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done  on  the  secure  calculation  that  the  property 
must  come  to  Anthony.     The  assurances  which 
Mrs.  Delmey  was  continually  making  to  An- 
thony, that  his  fieither  would  make  all  over  to 
Mr.  Dorrington,  could  not  be  made,  it  would 
seem,  to  Mr.  Coxe  Hinchliffe,  for  it  became  only 
too  certain  tliat  he  was  by  no  means  backward 
in  his  advances.     Anthony  continued  his  old 
life,  shooting  and  fishing,  followed  by  his  raga- 
muffin  crew  from   one  country  pot-house  to 
another;  and  at  Fulbourne  there   were  many 
jolly  guests   and  a  liberal  table,   where  Mrs. 
Delmey  presided,  as  if  there  were  no  bounds  to 
the  produce  of   Fulbourne  lands,  or  no  fatal 
event  had  fallen  on  the  family. 

These  circumstances  caused  Francis  Delmey 
the  deepest  grief.  His  quiet  room  at  the  Dene 
was  no  longer  a  charmed  retreat  to  him.  His 
restlessness  and  wanderings  from  Westwood  to 
Lerk,  from  the  Vicar's  to  Farmer  Greatorex's 
returned.  His  daughter's  condolence  and  affec- 
tionate persuasions  to  leave  all  to  Providence, 
ceased  to  influence  him.  Driven,  as  it  were,  by 
a  fatality,  he  continually  presented  himself  at 
Fulbourne,  and  remonstrated  where  remonstrance 
was  not  only  vain,  but  was  sure  to  incite  to 
insult.     Here  he  was  made  to  feel  that  he  had 
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no  longer  any  power  over  his  own  property  or 
family,  but  was  regarded  as  an  intruder  and  a 
busybody.  The  bitterest  reproaches  on  his 
aDeged  intention  to  convey  his  estate  to  the 
Dorringtons,  were  heaped  on  him,  and  he  came 
away  from  such  visits  irritated,  miserable,  and  in 
a  mood  of  fevered  yet  impotent  desperation. 

At  length  a  new  plan  began  to  develop  itself 
at  Fulboume.  He  was  told  by  both  his  wife 
and  son  that  he  ought,  if  he  did  not  mean  to 
defraud  them  of  their  property  to  make  them 
sure  on  that  point.  He  ought  to  make  it  over 
to  the  mother  and  son,  with  necessary  provision 
for  himself.  When  the  old  man  assured  them 
that  he  should  conscientiously  do  justice  to 
them  all,  both  mother  and  son  cried : 

"  Then  prove  it !  do  it  at  once !  Let  us  know  ^ 
what  we  have  to  trust  to !" 

To  this  Francis  Dehney  was  wont  to  reply, 
that  he  would  never  consent  to  see  them  beg- 
gars in  his  lifetime.  He  would  never  consent 
to  give  up  his  property  to  be  spent  before  his 
^es.  He  would,  at  least,  dose  them  before 
Fulboume  went  for  ever  to  strangers. 

At  this,  Mrs.  Delmey  would  utter  one  of  her 
wild  laughs,  and  Anthony  would  ask  if  he 
thought  that  nobody  could  take  care  of  anything 
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but  himself.  Such  was  the  wretched  state  of 
affiurs  at  Fulboume  for  many  months.  It  was 
a  wearing  and  consuming  time  to  Francis 
Dekney,  which  all  the  sympathy  and  reasoning 
of  his  friends  failed  to  soften  to  him.  The  scene 
then  changed :  there  was  another  infusion  of 
bitterness  in  his  bitter  cup. 

Francis  Delmey  entered  his  house  one  day, 
and  found  there  Mr.  Coxe  Hinchliffe  in  con- 
sultation with  his  wife  and  son.  That  gentle- 
man opened  to  him  that  he  had  been  sent  for 
by  his  sister  and  nephew  to  endeavour  to  pro- 
cure an  act  of  justice  to  them.  This  act  of 
justice  was  no  other  than  that  Mr.  Delmey 
should  make  over  his  property  to  them  under 
certain  conditions.  It  was  observed,  Mr.  Coxe 
ip  Hinchliffe  confidently  asserted,  that  Mr.  Dehney 
was  contemplating  a  very  different,  and  most 
unjust  disposal  of  that  property.  If  this  rumour 
were  unjust,  Mr.  Delmey  could  at  once  satisfy 
his  anxious  family  of  the  fact,  by  making  a 
proper  disposition  of  his  estate.  That  no  wrong 
could  be  done,  as  Anthony  was  undoubtedly 
the  rightful  heir  by  all  laws  human  and 
divine. 

Francis    Delmey   received    this    proposition 
with  silent  indignation.     Not  a  word  escaped 
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him.  He  saw  the  kw)'er  unroll  a  document 
already  prepared  for  this  purpose,  and  the  cool 
audacity  of  the  design  so  incensed  him,  that 
without  remark,  he  arose,  and  proceeded  to- 
wards the  door.  But  his  intention  was  pre- 
vented by  the  celerity  of  his  wife  and  son,  one 
of  whom  stepped  before  him,  and  locked  the 
front  door,  while  the  other  locked  the  back 
one,  and  Anthony  deposited  the  keys  in  hts 
pocket. 

At  this  the  old  man  lost  all  self-possession. 
A  frenzy  of  indignation  seemed  to  seize  him, 
and  crying :  "  Man  1  who  made  thee  a  judge 
and  a  divider  over  us  ?"  he  raised  his  walking- 
stick,  and  struck  at  the  law-deed  in  the  hand  of 
Mr.  Coxe  Hinchliffe,  evidently  to  dash  it  from 
his  grasp,  but  his  agitation,  and  a  movement  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Coxe  Hinchliffe,  as  if  starting 
up  at  the  menacing  attitude  of  Mr.  Ddmey, 
caused  Francis  Delmey  not  to  strike  the  paper, 
but  to  give  the  lawyer  a  blow  on  the  head, 
which  prostrated  him  on  the  floor. 

Terrific  was  the  scene  which  ensued.  Mrs. 
Delmey  uttered  a  wild  cry,  and  rushed  towards 
her  husband  like  a  fury ;  but  Anthony  had 
anticipated  her  rage,  by  snatching  the  stick 
from  his  father's  grasp,  and  striking  him  with 
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unfilial  violence.  The  old  man  staggered,  but 
stood,  as  if  nerved  by  his  outraged  feelings. 
Pale  as  death,  and  trembling  from  head  to 
foot,  he  cast  a  dreadful  look  on  his  undutiful 
son,  and  said : 

**  Yes !  kill  me  I  kill  me  1  What  good  now 
can  my  life  do  me?  Yes!  strike  Anthony! 
strike !  let  me  die  at  once !  I  would  not  live. 
I  have  lived  too  long !  It  will  be  a  fitting  end 
for  such  a  life  as  mine,  to  die  by  the  hand  of 
my — own  son !" 

"  Away  with  him !"  shrieked  his  infuriated 
wife,  at  the  same  moment  laying  hold  on  him, 
and  by  Anthony's  assistance,  forcing  him  into 
the  parlour,  and  locking  the  door  upon  him. 
Their  alarm  made  them  think  it  necessary  to 
obtain  speedy  medical  aid  for  the  fallen  lawyer. 
Anthony  mounted  his  horse,  and  gallopped  away 
for  a  doctor,  while  Mrs.  Delmey,  with  her  usual 
presence  of  mind  called  the  servants  to  assist  her; 
and  bearing  the  insensible  man  into  the  open  air, 
they  laid  him  on  a  squab— a  sort  of  wooden- 
bottomed  sofa,  seldom  provided  with  more  than 
a  cushion  for  the  head.  Here  Mrs.  Delmey 
proceeded  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  hurt. 
There  was  merely  a  slight  bruise  near  the 
temple,  but  blood  gushing  from  nose  and  mouth 
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copiously,  and  the  huge  stout  man  lay  motion- 
less and  apparently  insensible. 

Mrs.  Delmey  muttering  to  herself:  "Yes; 
he  has  killed  him  !  He  will  kill  us  all  T'  never- 
theless most  methodically  proceeded  to  wash 
away  the  blood  from  her  brother's  face,  and  to 
bathe  the  bruised  head  with  vinegar.  The  out- 
cries of  the  servants  she  silenced  with  stem 
authority,  and  continued  her  operations  un- 
diverted, till  she  perceived  signs  of  returning 
consciousness.     The  doctor   was   not   long   in 

arriving,  and  pronounced  that  the  bleeding  was 
not  at  all  in  consequence  of  the  blow,  but  of 
the  fall  on  the  floor ;  that  there  was  no  danger 
whatever  from  the  loss  of  blood,  which  continued 
to  be  considerable.  It  was,  indeed,  some  time 
before  the  hemorrhage  could  be  staunched,  and 
the  heavy  and  enfeebled  man  be  conveyed  mto 
the  house. 

Meantime,  the  unhappy  Francis  Delmey,  for- 
gotten in  the  confusion,  and  in  a  state  of  mind 
mdescribable,  had  escaped  through  the  window, 
and  reaching  the  neighboiuing  wood,  had 
thence  made  his  way  to  Lerk.  He  rushed 
into  the  house  of  Andrew  Harrison  as  if 
pursued  by  something  dreadful,  and  flinging 
himself  m  a  chair,  b^n  to  weep  bitterly. 
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**  What  in  God's  name  is  the  matter !"  ex- 
daimed  Andrew  Harrison ;  but  Frands  Dekney 
gave  no  answer,  but  by  a  violent  agony  of  tears 
and  silent  grief. 

''  Calm  thyself,  Francis,"  said  Andrew ; 
**  calm  thyself.  It  is  that  wife  again  ?  Dame," 
said  he,  turning  solemnly  to  Mrs.  Harrison, 
"  oh !  what  a  curse  it  is  to  be  tied  to  that 
woman !" 

"  Nay  !  nay !"  exclaimed  Frauds  Ddmey, 
recovering  his  power  of  speech.  "  It  is  I— 
I,  Andrew ;  I  am  ruined !  I  am  a  murderer  !" 

'^A  murderer  1"  exclaimed  simultaneously 
both  Andrew  and  his  horrified  wife.  "In 
God's  name,  who  hast  ta  murdered,  Francis? 
What  canst  ta  mean  ?" 

"  I've  killed  him  !  Fm  a  murderer — oh, 
God!  how  could  I  do  it!  How  could  I  be 
so  overseen,  so  forsaken  of  goodness!  Oh, 
wretch  !  hypocrite !  to  pretend  to  love  God, 
and  to  do  this!  It  is  all  over  with  me  for 
ever !" 

Andrew  Harrison  fdt  a  horrid  dread  run 
through  him.  He  imagined,  that  in  some 
sudden  moment  of  provocation,  the  miserable 
man  had  killed  his  son. 

''  Is  it  thy  son  thou  hast  killed,  Francis  ?" 
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"  No !  no !"  exclaimed  the  trembling  old 
man,  it  is  Coxe  Hinchliffe — ^it  is  my  brother-in- 
law." 

"  Lord  above  preserve  us !"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Harrison ;  and  Andrew  stood  in  stupefied  amaze- 
ment. 

"  But  ar  ta  sure,  Francis  ?  ar  ta  sure  on't  ?" 
demanded  Andrew,  and  he  proceeded  to  draw 
out  of  Francis  Ddmey  the  particulars.  When 
he  had  heard  the  main  points,  he  said :  '^  Be 
quiet,  Francis,  thou  did  not  mean  it,  and  it  may 
not  be  so :  he  may  only  be  stunned.  Ill  run 
and  see.     Be  quiet,  and  trust  in  God  !" 

"  God !"  exclaimed  Francis  Delmey,  "  oh  ! 
there  is  no  God  but  an  avenging  God  for  me. 
It's  all  over  for  ever  !" 

"  No  !  no !"  said  Andrew, "  I  don't  believe 
it ;  but  we  must  know.  Wife,  see  to  Mr.  Dd- 
mey; give  him  something  to  strengthen  him. 
I  will  soon  be  back." 

And  with  this  he  hurried  out,  and  past  the 
dams  towards  Fulbourne.  It  was  years  since 
Andrew  had  gone  over  that  ground  with  such 
rapidity.  And  he  did  not  go  too  fast ;  for  the 
news  of  this  occurrence  had  flown,  with  plenty 
of  extraordinary  additions,  to  Westwood.  Mr. 
Delmey  had  entered  his  house,  it  was  said,  in  a 
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state  of  madness,  and  killed  wife,  son,  and  ser- 
vants. The  sight  of  Anthony  Delmey,  returning 
with  the  doctor  at  full  gallop  through  the  village, 
only  varied,  but   did  not  decrease,  the  tragic 
rumour.     It  flew  to  the  Dene,  and  filled  Mrs. 
Dorrington  with   the   most   distracting  terror. 
She  commanded  herself,  however,  and  hastened 
up  to  the  Vicar's.     There  also  came  hastening 
Ben  Greatorex,  and  the  three,  accompanied  by 
Dan  Hardy,  were  speedily  on  the  way  towards 
Fulboume,  to  ascertain  the  actual  truth,  and  to 
secure  Francis  Delmey  from  himself,  or  firom 
others,  as  it  might  be. 

Andrew,  at  the  same  moment  that  he  issued 
from  the  wood,  saw  them  hastening  across  the 
meadow  in  front  of  the  house.  With  an  in- 
stinctive dread  of  mischief,  if  they  entered  Ful- 
boume under  these  circumstances,  he  hastened 
to  meet  them,  and  soon  explained  to  them  that 
Francis  Delmey  had  fled  to  his  house,  and  what 
he  had  commimicated.  It  was  well  that  An- 
drew met  them,  or  under  the  belief  that  Francis 
Delmey  was  under  restraint,  there  might  have 
been  some  serious  encounter  between  such  de- 
termined people  as  Greatorex  and  Hardy,  and 
Mrs.  Delmey  and  her  son  Anthony.  It  was 
well,  too,  that  the  surgeon,  at  this  moment  riding 
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forth  from  Fulboume,  made  them  acquainted 
with  the  real  facts  of  the  case,  and  that  the 
wounded  man  was  actually  in  no  danger. 

The  party,  relieved  by  this  information,  pro- 
ceeded on  to  Lerk,  to  carry  it  to  Francis  Dehney, 
and  to  console  him  by  their  presence.  The  news, 
and  the  sympathy  of  these  true  friends,  fell  like 
a  balm  on  the  unhappy  man's  heart.  He 
became  outwardly  calm,  and  thanked  God  that 
he  had  been  spared  the  guilt  of  bloodshed.  His 
friends  remained  some  hours  with  him,  and  then 
returned,  leaving  him  there  by  his  particular 
wish.  He  seemed  to  desire  the  quiet  of  that 
still  nook,  and  of  Andrew's  few-worded  sym- 
pathy. 

But  a  little  time  showed  that  his  constitution 
had  received  a  shock  that  no  earthly  power 
could  heal.  The  sense  of  all  that  he  had  suf- 
fered came  over  him  vidth  an  overwhelming 
might.  He  had  been  struck  by  his  own  son, 
and  in  the  infirmity  of  his  spirit  he  had  struck 
another.  Deeply  did  the  unfilial  act  of  Anthony 
sink  into  his  soul,  which  shed  under  the  sense 
of  it  tears  of  unspeakable  bitterness ;  but  deeper 
&r  penetrated  the  sense  of  his  own  infirmity. 
Afler  so  many  years  of  suffering,  of  patience, 
and  of  daily  prayers,  to  have  been  thus  betrayed 
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to  anger  that  might  have  been  murderous.   Oh! 
none  but  the  heart  of  the  child-like  Christian 
can  tell  the  torture  of  that  consciousness.    The 
spirit-sinking  old  man,  whose   whole  life  had 
been  a  conflict,  felt  himself  fallen  and  forsaken — 
God-abandoned,    and   abandoned  by   his  own 
soothing  sense  of  devoted  endurance  of  evil  for 
Christ's  sake.     The  sense  of  this  followed  him 
sleeping  and  waking.     Till  then  he  had  been 
more  wronged  than  wrong ;  but  now  his  own 
heart  condemned  him,  not  for  intentional  injury, 
but  for  the  indulgence  of-a  wrath  that  might,  as 
he  supposed,  have  endangered  a  life,  and  all 
within  him  was  dark  and  void  of  peace. 

He  thought,  in  this  mood  of  mind,  how 
much  those  who  should  love  and  comfort  him, 
desired  his  worldly  substance — desired  him  out 
of  the  way.  The  affection  of  his  daughter  and 
of  his  old  tried  friends  had  not  even  sweetness 
enough  to  overcome  this  bitterness — ^it  was  the 
bitterness  of  death  !  There  seemed  a  voice  in 
his  soul,  saying :  "  Strive  no  more  !  Give  up 
all — ^let  the  billows  of  the  world  pass  over 
thee !" 

In  this  feeling  he  went  to  Westwood,  and 
opened  his  heart  to  his  daughter.  He  told  her 
that  he  wished  to  make  over  all  his  property  to 
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Mr.  Dorrington.  He  wished  to  do  it,  as  the 
weak  laying  it  on  the  strong,  to  do  justice  to 
every  one.  He  would  put  into  his  hands  the 
power  to  save  the  ancient  family  estate,  which 
otherwise,  he  saw,  would  speedily  flow  away  into 
the  hands  of  strangers.  He  would  give  the 
right  to  it  for  life  to  Anthony,  paying  one 
hundred  pounds  per  annum  to  his  mother  as 
her  secured  jointure,  and  two  thousand  pounds, 
now  in  the  hands  of  Andrew  Harrison,  at 
his  own  death,  to  his  dear  Grace.  That  if 
Anthony  married  and  had  children,  Fulboume 
should  go  amongst  his  children,  and  if  not, 
should  come  to  Grace's  children.  For  himself, 
he  desired  for  the  remainder  of  his  days  only 
the  interest  of  the  thousand  pounds  which  were 
in  Andrew  Harrison's  hands. 

Grace  wept  with  her  father,  and  strove  to 
comfort  him,  but  she  could  not  promise  that 
Mr.  Dorrington  would  accede  to  this  proposal. 
She  knew  that  this  was  the  fixed  idea  of  her 
mother  and  Anthony — that  Mr.  Dorrington  was 
desirous  to  secure  the  property  to  his  family, 
and  she  was  sure  that  he  would  refuse  in  any 
degree  to  sanction  the  suspicion. 

"  Then,"  said  Francis  Delmey,    "  God  help 
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me !  for  all  will  go,  and  I  pray  only  that  I  may 
not  see  it." 

Grace  saw  how  deeply  her  father  had  set  his 
heart  on  this  ;  she  saw  the  look  of  despair  with 
which  he  listened  to  her  conviction  that  his 
wishes  could  not  be  complied  with,  and  she 
resolved  to  do  all  that  she  could  to  induce  her 
husband  to  accept  the  offer.  It  was  the  only 
means,  she  felt,  of  saving  the  property,  and 
guarding  from  poverty  her  mother  and  brother 
themselves.  The  true  heroism  was  to  brave  all 
evil  opinions,  and  do  right.  When  Mr.  Dor- 
rington  came  home  she  stated  her  father's  wish 
— stated  all  her  reasons — ^used  all  her  power  to 
persuade  her  husband  to  comply  with  it.  It 
was  in  vain.  Firm  in  his  delicate  sense  of 
honour,  as  Grace  herself  was  in  her  sense  of 
duty  and  truth,  he  refused  to  touch  the  property 
in  any  the  smallest  d^ree. 

"  No !"  said  he,  "  never  shall  any  one  have 
the  power  to  say  that  I  grasped  at  the  property 
of  others — that  I  swayed  the  weakness  of  an 
old  man,  and  a  father,  to  such  a  purpose.  I 
repel  from  me  the  very  shadow  of  a  basis  for 
such  an  accusation.  My  dear  Grace,  here  let 
your  father  have  his  home.     Here  let  him  live 
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in  peace,  and  command  what  he  needs  as  his 
own.  He  is  as  welcome  as  if  it  were  his  own. 
Let  the  doomed  Fulboume  go,  if  need  be,  and 
go  it  must ;  but  let  us  have  peace,  and  not  only 
a  good  conscience,  but  a  good  character  while 
we  live.  I  cannot  do  it,  dear  wife,  and  I  will 
not ;  it  would  kindle  a  strife  and  a  scandal  that 
would  pursue  us  to  our  deaths,  and  leave — for 
the  world  is  malicious — a  stain  on  our  children's 
name." 

The  proud  firmness  with  which  this  was 
spoken,  made  Grace  feel  that  it  was  vain  to  urge 
her  husband  further.  She  stood  silent  awhile, 
and  then  said : 

"  Then  God  help  us,  my  father  will  not  live 
kng." 

When  Francis  Ddmey  was  made  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Dorrington's  resolution,  he  seemed  to 
sink  under  it,  as  if  the  last  prop  of  life  were 
gone  from  under  him.  He  was  plunged  into  a 
long  and  trance-like  silence,  from  which  awaken- 
ing with  a  deep  sigh,  he  said : 

*'  I  must  go  then,  my  dear  child ;  I  cannot 
stay  here ;  I  must  go  and  talk  to  Andrew." 

"  But,"  said  Grace,  with  streaming  tears,  and 
embracing  her  father,  *^  you  will  come  again  to 
us,  dear  father.     You  will  come  now  and  stay 
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with  US,  and  trouble  yourself  no  more  about 
Fulboume,  and  aU  its  annoyances." 

'*  Nay,  my  dear  child,  I  cannot  make  my 
home  here ;  I  could  if  Mr.  Dorrington  had 
taken  the  property;  but  I  am  on  sufferance. 
I  am  truly  a  pilgrim  and  a  wayfarer  on  the 
earth." 

Grace  saw  how  deeply  her  father's  soul  was 
wounded,  and  she  clasped  him  in  her  arms,  and 
strove  to  make  him  fed  how  necessary  was  her 
husband's  caution,  how  cordially  welcome  was 
his  abode  there. 

"  Ay,  my  Grace,  I  know  that — I  fed  that — 
and  I  will  not  grieve  thee.  I  will  come  again ; 
but  now  for  a  few  hours  I  must  to  Andrew." 

That  evening,  or  rather  night — it  was  a  beau- 
tiful night  in  July — Francis  Delmey  and  Jere- 
miah Gould  were  slowly  wandering  along  the 
leafy  lane  towards  Lerk.  The  old  umbrageous 
oaks  met  above  their  heads,  and  the  honeysuckle 
flowers  breathed  their  fragrance  from  the  dusky 
hedges  upon  them  as  they  passed.  It  was  get- 
ting late,  for  Mr.  Delmey  had  been  and  opened 
all  his  heart  to  his  friend,  Jeremiah  Gould,  and 
the  good  man  had  done  all  that  he  could  to 
console  him.  When  he  set  forward  to  go  to 
Andrew  Harrison's,  Jeremiah  had  felt  as  though 
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he  could  not  let  him  go  alone.  He  went  on 
from  one  point  to  another,  and  listened  to  the 
sad  words  of  his  afflicted  friend. 

There  was  something  in  his  peculiar  tone  of 
mind  which  greatly  impressed  the  good  Vicar. 
The  old  man  seemed  to  go  back  over  his  whole 
life,  and  touch  on  many  scenes  with  a  poetic 
inspiration  far  higher  than  he  had  ever  before 
manifested.  Jeremiah  seemed  to  see  as  by  a  glory 
from  the  sky  into  scenes  as  of  a  life  wonder- 
fully full  of  beauty  and  sorrow.  He  imagined 
that  he  saw  angels  flitting  about  the  path  of  a 
pure-hearted,  but  soul-tried  traveller.  Even 
then  he  fancied  that  there  were  celestial  wings 
and  soft  heavenly  footsteps  about  them. 

When  they  came  to  a  turn  in  the  road, 
Francis  Delmey  took  his  hand,  and  said :  "  And 
now,  good  night,  my  dear  friend — ^you  mast  go 
no  further.  May  God  bless  you  for  all  your 
friendship  for  me.  It  has  been  very,  very  pre- 
cious. And — shall  I  say  it,  my  deai*  friend  ? — I 
have  a  feeling  that  we  shall  not  see  each  other 
much  longer  on  this  earth.  I  feel,  Jeremiah, 
that  I  am  going ;  and  weak  and  sinful  creature 
as  I  am,  I  yet  go  in  sweetest  faith  in  my  dear 
Redeemer's  love." 

"  Do  not  talk  so,  mv  dear  friend,"  said  Jere- 
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miah  Gould  with  strong  emotion ;  "  you  are 
weak.  You  have  been  strongly  agitated ;  but 
it  is  now  late.     I  must  see  you  home." 

As  he  said  this,  they  came  out  from  beneath 
the  trees.  The  moon,  the  glorious  summer 
moon  was  high  in  the  lustrous  and  cloudless 
heavens,  and  the  wild  rose  in  thousands  of  fra- 
grant flowers  stood  glittering  on  the  hedges 
around  them,  in  the  dew  and  the  moon's 
radiance. 

"  What  a  heavenly  night,"  said  Francis  Del- 
mey,  turning  his  pale,  but  expressive  face  fiifl 
towards  the  moon.  "  How  pleasant  it  would  be 
on  such  a  night  to  pass  away  into  that  heaven 
amid  a  scene  so  soft  and  beautiful  as  this !  Do 
you  know,  dear  friend,  that  I  have  often  wished 
that  such  might  be  my  end.  In  such  a  place, 
and  in  such  a  form,  death  is  no  terror,  but  an 
angel  of  Paradise.  Let  us  sit  down  for  a 
moment  on  this  moonlit-bank ;  for  I  feel  faint, 
and  yet  I  do  not  wish  to  lose  this  beautiful  time 
in  sleep." 

The  two  fnends  sate  down,  and  in  silence.. 
They  both  seemed  reflecting  on  the  subjects  of 
their  conversation,  and  enjoying  the  profound 
beauty   of    the   scene.      At   length,   Jeremiah 
Gould  said : 
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"  Well,  I  must  return,  dear  Francis  ;  and  will 
not  Andrew  Harrison  be  gone  to  bed  ?" 

Jeremiah  arose,  but  his  friend  did  not  move. 
He  sate  gazing  full  at  the  moon,  his  chin  resting 
on  his  hands,  which  were  both  laid  on  the  handle 
of  his  stick.  Jeremiah  started.  There  was  a 
strange  vacant  look  in  his  friend's  eyes. 

"What  is  the  matter,  Mr.  Dehney?"  he 
asked  anxiously. 

There  was  no  reply :  and  laying  his  hand  on 
his  friend's  shoulder  to  arouse  him,  the  body — 
for  body  alone  it  was — gently  fell  sideways,  and 
lay  calm  in  death  on  the  summer-bank. 

That  night,  and  but  shortly  before  Andrew 
Harrison  had  awoke,  it  was  nearly  twelve  o'clock, 
and  he  awoke  his  wife,  saying : 

"  I  heard  Debney's  knock,  but  I  have  looked 
out,  and  I  cannot  see  him.  It  is  bright  as  day, 
but  neither  up  nor  down  the  lane  can  I  see  any 
one." 

"  Thou  hast  dreamed,"  said  his  wife.  "  Mr. 
Delmey  never  comes  so  late.  Go  to  sleep  again." 

"  Nay,"  said  Andrew,  "  there  it  is  again : 
that  is  certainly  Delmey's  knock,  and  no 
other." 

"Yes,  that  is  Mr.  Dehney,  sure  enough," 
said  his  wife.  Andrew  arose  quickly,  and  opened 
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the  window  :  "  Mr.  Delmey  ?"  said  he,  looking 
down. 

"  It  is  strange/'  he  added,  after  a  pause,  as  if 
struck  w^ith  amaze.  ''  There  is  no  one,  after 
all :  what  can  it  mean  ?" 

"We  must  have  dreamed,"  said  his  wife. 

"  Nay,  but  thou  heard'st  it  too,  didst  not  ?" 

"  Why,  yes,  I  could  have  sworn  I  did,"  said 
his  wife. 

"  But  I  do  swear  I  did,"  said  Andrew,  again 
looking  up  and  down  the  lane. 

"  There  is  something  wrong,  wife,"  he  said ; 
"  I  must  go  down  and  see  what  there  is.'* 

"  What  canst  ta  see,  if  there  be  nothing !" 
added  his  wife.     "  Pr'ythee  get  to  bed  again." 

But  Andrew  threw  on  his  clothes ;  gave  no 
heed  to  his  wife's  persuasions,  and  soon  was  out 
in  the  open  air,  and  looking  about  him,  as  if 
expecting  Francis  Delmey  to  come  forward  from 
beneath  the  shadow  of  some  tree.  There  was 
no  one;  and  by  degrees  Andrew,  drawn  by 
a  strange  anxiety,  proceeded  along  the  lane 
towards  Westwood,  as  if  expecting  still  to  meet 
Francis  Delmey,  coming  that  way.  It  was  not 
many  hundred  yards  from  the  hamlet  that  he 
perceived  a  tall  man  standing  in  the  moonlight. 
It  was  Jeremiah  Gould. 
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"  Mr.  Gould  1"  said  Andrew,  in  amazement, 
coming  near,  "  and  Francis  Delmey  sleeping  on 
the  bank !" 

Jeremiah  stood  speechless  for  some  time. 
Andrew  looked  at  him  in  amazement,  and  saw 
the  tears  streaming  down  his  thin,  pale  face,  and 
a  feeling  of  nameless  dread  fell  over  him. 

"  What  can  this  mean,  Mr.  Gould  ?"  repeated 
Andrew. 

"  Death  is  here,"  said  Jeremiah  solemnly, 
commanding  his  emotion.  "  Our  friend  sleeps 
well  after  all  his  troubles." 

"  Death  !"  said  Andrew,  "  sleeps !"  He 
dropped  on  his  knees  by  the  side  of  his  friend 
Francis  Delmey,  and  gazing  a  moment  on  his 
face,  he  bowed  his  head  on  the  shoulder  of 
the  departed,  and  a  violent  tremor  shook  his 
frame. 

So  passed  away  Francis  Delmey  from  earth 
and  all  its  trials.  It  was  a  death  beautiful  as 
the  poet  and  the  lover  of  nature  could  pray  for. 
On  that  verdant  sunmier-bank,  beneath  that 
lovely  moon,  amid  those  tranquil  scenes  which 
he  so  deeply  loved,  nothing  more  harmonious 
could  terminate  a  life  so  pure,  and  so  full  of 
suffering. 

*'  He  called  me,"  said  Andrew  Harrison,  col- 
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lecting  liis  energies  after  the  first  stunnmg 
shock,  *'  but  I  was  too  late — just  too  late. 
When  he  calls  me  next  I  shall  follow  him." 

That  night  the  body  of  Francis  Delmey  was 
removed  to  Andrew  Harrison's  house,  and 
laid  on  the  bed  where,  during  life,  he  had  so 
often  reposed. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

The  death  of  Francis  Delmey  was  one  of 
those  circumstances  which  are  continually  call- 
ing forth  in  every-day  life,  the  exclamations  of 
"  A  happy  release  1"  and  yet  of  "  How  mys- 
terious are  the  ways  of  Providence !"  For  himself 
nothing  could  be  more  happy.  His  life  had 
been  made  a  moral  martyrdom  from  one  or  two 
errors  of  judgment  in  his  youth.  Yet  that 
martyrdom  had  tended  to  refine  and  elevate,  not 
to  vitiate,  his  spiritual  nature.  Amid  all  the 
persecutions  and  unkindnesses  of  those  from 
whom  nature  demanded  very  different  treat- 
ment, he  had  yet  lived  a  loving  spirit  amid 
much  of  love.     True  friends  and  fast  ones  he 
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enjoyed ;  how  much  of  silent  but  deep  enjoy- 
ment he  drank  in  in  his  daily  walks  with  nature 
and  before  God,  it  is  difficult  to  calculate,  but 
unquestionably  it  was  great,  and  he  died  as  he 
had  wished  to  die,  on  the  fragrant  bosom  of  the 
summer  earth,  and  in  the  companionship  of  a 
kindred  spirit.  For  him  nothing  could  be 
better,  for  on  earth  there  was  no  prospect  of 
rest  or  peace. 

But  in  every  other  point  of  view  the  case 
was  singular.  His  beloved  daughter  had  desired 
to  settle  near  him  to  render  his  life  as  com- 
fortable as  possible.  The  duration  of  this 
mission  of  love  was  thus  quickly  terminated. 
His  son  Hinchliffe,  so  soon  as  he  repented  of 
his  conduct  towards  his  father,  and  manifested 
an  earnest  disposition  to  live  honoiurably  and 
usefully,  was  cut  off,  and  they  who  were  bent 
on  ruining  his  estate  and  name  were  left  in 
the  sole  possession  of  both.  His  wife  had  prayed 
that  he  might  die  in  a  ditch — and  how  literally 
was  the  imprecation  fulfilled!  The  very  sen- 
sitiveness of  Mr.  Dorrington's  honour  had, 
without  doubt,  precipitated  the  old  man's  end, 
and  given  the  guilty  parties  everything  which 
he  possessed. 

The  will,  which  was  found,   had  bequeathed 
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Fulbourne  to  Hinchliffe,  with  certain  claims 
on  it  to  Anthony,  and  in  case  of  Hinchliffe's 
death  without  issue,  the  whole  to  go  to  An- 
thony. There  was  no  mention  whatever  of 
Grace,  and  this  was  accounted  for  by  her  father 
having  repeatedly  said  that  the  two  thousand 
pounds  in  Andrew  Harrison's  hands  he  should  be- 
stow as  a  deed  of  gift  on  Grace.  But  this,  though 
promised  to  the  parties,  had  never  been  legally 
done,  and  this  money,  therefore,  also  fell  under 
the  will  to  Anthony.  Grace  had  never  received 
one  farthing  of  dower,  and  now  never  would. 
The  latter  views  of  her  father,  of  conferring  all 
on  Mr.  Dorrington,  under  proper  provisions  in 
behalf  of  all  parties,  had  no  doubt  delayed 
Francis  Del  my's  intentions  of  the  deed  of  gift 
to  his  daughter.  It  was  now  too  late,  and  Mr. 
Coxe  Hinchliffe,  as  solicitor  for  Anthony  Delmey, 
immediately  gave  notice  to  Andrew  Harrison 
to  pay  in  the  money. 

Honest  Andrew  demurred  to  comply  with 
this  demand.  He  contended  that  the  money 
was  Mrs.  Dorrington's ;  that  her  father  had 
told  him  a  hundred  times  that  it  was  for  his 
daughter,  and  that  he  must  pay  it  to  no  one 
else.  That  Mr.  Gould  and  Mr.  Greatorex  were 
witnesses  to  the  truth  of  this :  they  had  heard 
Francis  Delmey  enjoin  this  as  a  sacred  duty  on 
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him,  and  that  duty  he  would  fulfil.  So  strong 
was  the  living  evidence,  that  Anthony  Ddmey, 
in  a  fit  of  his  careless  good-nature,  said: 
"  WeU,  let  Grace  have  it ;  I  have  myself  heard 
my  father  say  it  was  for  her/'  But  not  so  the 
iron-nerved  mother.  '^  No!"  she  declared. 
*'  The  will  was  the  only  evidence,  and  An- 
thony should  have  his  own." 

Mr.  Coxe  Hinchliffe,  who  no  doubt  was 
eager  to  finger  the  money,  menaced  summary 
measures,  if  there  were  any  refusal  of  payment ; 
and  Mr.  Dorrington,  on  the  behalf  of  Grace, 
desired  Andrew  to  pay  over  the  money  to 
Anthony  at  the  proper  time,  and  prevent  family 
scandal  or  litigation. 

Mrs.  Delmey,  who  came  into  possession  of 
her  jointure,  found  this  provided  for  by  an 
entail  of  certain  land  bequeathed  to  her  and  her 
eldest  son.  This  son  now  was  Anthony ;  but 
lest,  in  case  of  his  decease  without  issue,  this 
land  should  go  to  Grace's  eldest  son,  she  imme- 
diately united  with  Anthony  to  cut  off  the 
entail ;  thus  putting  him  into  the  power  to  run 
through  even  this,  as  veiy  probably  he  would. 

The  void  which  her  father's  death  left  in 
Grace's  mind  was  vast,  and  to  a  certain  degree 
irreparable.  He  was  the  only  happy  link  with 
her  early  life's  memories.     To  contribute  to  his 
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happiness,  and  to  enjoy  his  society  and  intellec- 
tual pleasures,  was  a  great  mgredient  in  her 
own  happiness.  Every  pleasant  association  with 
her  own  family  was  now  at  an  end.  There  was 
nothing  at  Fulboume  but  subjects  of  mortifica- 
tion and  sorrow;  but  Grace  had  pleasures  in 
her  children,  and  duties  all  around  her,  which 
seemed  to  drive  out  sad  thoughts,  and  give 
relish  to  existence. 

The  world  prospered  well  with  them.  Mr. 
Dorrington  became  the  head  of  his  firm;  his 
income  became  proportionably  large.  He  had 
already  repaid  half  the  kind  loan  to  their  dear 
fiiend,  Mrs.  Hetty  Harrison,  and  had  fixed  to 
pay  the  rest  the  next  midsummer.  He  had 
promised  Grace  that  they  would  go  up  to  town 
together,  and  she  should  herself  put  into  her 
fiiend's  hand  the  remainder  of  this  generously- 
advanced  sum.  With  this  delightful  prospect, 
Grace  lived  over  the  intervening  time ;  and  many 
plans  of  pleasure,  as  that  time  approached,  were 
projected  in  the  letters  of  Hetty  Harrison. 

Autumn,  winter,  spring,  went  over.  The 
money,  Mr.  Dorrington  assured  her,  was  in 
readiness ;  and  in  the  coming  June,  Grace  once 
more  found  herself  in  London,  amid  her  old 
friends.      She  found  Mr.  Khesteven,  and  her 
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aunt  Van  Orreiiy  as  she  thought,  visibly  aged, 
but  full  of  kindness.  Mr.  John  Harrison  was 
plodding  on  in  business — grave,  still,  and  cona- 
derably  stout. 

As  Grace's  visit  was  but  for  a  week,  so 
that  she  might  return  with  her  husband,  and 
because  she  was,  as  Mr.  Khesteven  said,  the 
Adas  of  all  Westwood,  pleasures  were  crowded 
into  the  space  with  affectionate  assiduity.  She 
had  the  great  satisfaction  to  pay  to  her  dear 
Hetty  the  whole  remainder  of  her  loan,  and 
to  enjoy  long  mornings  of  intimate  communion 
with  that  most  loving  of  human  creatures. 

A  new  visit  to  Westwood  was  planned. 
Mr.  Khesteven,  enchanted  with  his  former  one, 
was  resolved  to  make  another  descent,  as  he 
termed  it,  on  the  oountr}*^ ;  and  Hetty  Harrison's 
children  clapped  their  hands  at  the  prospect  of 
once  more  wandering  through  the  fields  of  West- 
wood,  and  amongst  the  dams  and  wild  ducks  of 
Lerk. 

The  happiness  of  Grace  and  Hetty  Harrison 
would  have  been  complete  but  for  one  little 
circumstance.  This  summer  was  the  Amster- 
dam summer,  and,  therefore,  the  Westwood 
expedition  could  not  take  place.  Their  friends 
and  connections  in  that  city  had  warmly  and 
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long  solicited  that  Mrs.  Harrison  should  make 
the  next  visit  with  her  husband,  and  this  had 
been  settled.  With  all  their  connection  with  that 
dty,  the  city  of  her  grandfather's  birth,  and 
with  hosts  of  relatives  seen  and  unseen,  Mrs. 
Harrison  had  never  yet  been  there.  She  was 
looking  forward  with  much  interest  to  this  excur- 
sion in  the  next  August.  To  her  and  to  her 
children  it  was  full  of  promises  of  novelty  and 
amusement. 

"  Ah !  my  dear  Grace,"  she  said,  laughing, 
"  what  letters  I  will  write  you  from  Holland.  I 
wish  you  could  go  with  us ;  but  as  that  is  out 
of  the  question,  I  shall  try  to  make  you  believe 
you  are  there,  and  then  you'll  have  the  pleasure 
without  the  sea-sickness." 

With  such  pleasant  thoughts,  long  letters 
from  Hetty  from  Holland,  and  a  long  visit  from 
her  next  summer,  Grace  Dorrington  once  more 
reached  home.  Hetty  Harrison  kept  her  word, 
and  sent  Grace  weekly  letters,  which  came 
amongst  the  business  dispatches  of  the  house, 
and  were  full  of  the  most  amusing  and  lively 
impressions  of  Dutch  life.  Mrs.  Harrison  de- 
scribed herself  as  being  feted  like  a  queen. 
Her  line  of  engagements  she  declared  extended 
beyond  her  horizon,  though   that   was  a  wide 
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one,  for  she  had  the  courtesies  of  a  life  to  pay 
and  receive,  and  the  engagements  of  three  lives, 
her  own,  her  father's,  and  grand&ther's,  to  dis- 
charge. Her  relations  seemed  to  be  about 
three-fourths  of  the  citv,  and  not  one  of  them 
but  would  feel  mortally  wounded  if  she  did  not 
partake  of  their  hospitalities.  Then  she  had 
other  relations  in  Harlaam,  and  even  Rotterdam, 
and  the  Hague,  and  it  was  impossible  to  return 
till  she  had  been  to  see  them.  Then  they  had 
all  their  houses  and  gardens,  and  many  of  them 
their  farms,  and  famous  butter  and  cheese 
dairies,  and  she  must  see  them  all.  Luckily 
their  tulips  and  hyacinths  were  out  of  flower,  or 
she  must  have  traversed  some  scores  of  miles  of 
gardens  to  be  made  cognizant  of  all  their  wond^:^, 
if  she  had  not  got  doused  by  the  squirting  and 
splashing  of  waters  on  all  sides,  or  worn  out 
with  travelling  in  slow  treckschuyts,  and  attend- 
ing slower  balls.  Luckily,  too,  the  cold  weather 
would  be  coming  on,  and  she  should  plead  fear 
of  fogs  and  damps  for  her  children,  as  she  did 
not  think  of  putting  them  into  tall  pattens, 
like  the  dray-horses  of  the  sea-ports,  and  should, 
therefore,  run  away  from  immeasurable  kindness 
with  a  good  excuse. 

These  family  involvements  kept  Mrs.  Harri- 
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son  for  three  months  in  Holland,  though  Mr. 
Harrison  himself  was  obliged  to  return  to  Lon- 
don to  business  after  the  first  three  weeks.  To- 
wards the  end  of  October,  however,  she  wrote 
to  Grace  that  she  was  really  tearing  herself  away 
from  the  thousand  and  one  kith  and  kin,  and  em- 
barking for  London  and  dry  land.  That,  in 
feet,  the  waters  were  already  rising  so  fast  that 
she  feared  her  little  ducks  were  not  Dutch  ducks 
enough  to  keep  on  the  surface  of  it,  if  she  stayed 
much  longer,  though  the  good  people  protested 
that  it  was  really  the  driest  country  in  the  world; 
and  that  with  flannels,  and  woollen  socks,  and 
cork-soled  shoes,  there  was  no  place  like  it  at 
any  time. 

Mrs.  Dorrington  had  read  this  lively  letter, 
and  was  agreeably  imagining  to  herself  her  dear 
Hetty  as  once  more  having  set  foot  in  "  London 
and  on  dry  land,"  and  expecting  a  letter  to  an- 
nounce this,  when  she  was  stunned  by  a  blow 
the  most  crushing,  as  the  most  unforeseen.  This 
was  the  news  that  the  vessel  in  which  Mrs. 
Hetty  Harrison  and  her  children  were  returning 
home,  had  run  aground  on  the  Margate  Flats, 
in  a  thick  fog,  and  that  every  soul  had  perished. 

The  news  was  too  true.  That  noble  heart — 
that  creature  of  sweetness  and  love — ^was  gone 
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in  a  moment  into  the  midnight  ocean,  with  her 
three  beautiful  children  and  her  servants.  She 
had  perished  on  the  very  shore  of  her  native 
land,  within  sound  of  the  guns  fired  in  answer 
to  their  signals  of  distress.  Night  and  mist  had 
made  all  help  firom  themselves  or  others  vain.  With 
returning  light  and  clearness,  the  slanting  mast- 
head of  the  vessel  was  alone  visible  above  the 
waters,  amid  floating  bodies  of  the  drowned. 
Amongst  these,  that  of  the  unfortunate  Hetty 
Harrison,  with  two  of  her  children  clasped  in  her 
arms,  and  that  of  the  nurse  with  the  youngest 
child  in  her  arms,  were  picked  up. 

We  must  not  attempt  to  describe  the  awful 
gap  rent  by  this  terrible  event  in  the  lives  of  all 
those  nearest  and  dearest  to  this  admirable, 
though  unpretending  woman.  It  was  an  event 
so  undreamt  of  and  undreamable,  so  unlike  any- 
thing which  seemed  to  come  within  the  horo- 
scope of  so  fortunate,  so  happy,  and  so  sunny- 
spirited  a  creature,  that  when  the  sable  and 
solemn  pageantry  of  the  great  funeral,  which 
consigned  her  and  all  her  children  to  the  family 
vault  had  passed,  there  was  left  a  yawning  va- 
cancy in  several  existences  that  nothing  but 
death  could  fill.  Mr.  Khesteven  sank  beneath 
the  blow  irrevocably,  and  the  next  winter  saw 
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him  laid  beside  his  daughter  and  grandchildren. 
Madam  Van  Orren,  who  had  been  altering  fast, 
was  struck  with  palsy;  and  though  she  con- 
tinued to  live  on  to  a  considerable  age,  yet  it 
was  in  a  helpless  and  almost  friendless  condi- 
tion. As  for  John  Harrison  himself,  that  he 
felt  the  immensity  of  his  loss  is  certain.  It  was 
visible  in  his  altered  looks,  and  the  deepened 
gravity  of  his  expression.  But  the  affliction 
and  soon-occurring  death  of  his  father-in-law 
compelled  him  to  master  his  grief,  and  plod  on 
in  his  now  great  and  responsible  part  of  head  of 
the  firm  of  Khesteven  and  Co.  He  gave  up 
the  house  at  Mortlake,  continued  to  inhabit  that 
in  Bread  Street,  and  devoted  his  time  inces- 
santly to  business.  He  might  be  seen  at  a  cer- 
tain hour  in  the  morning  issuing  from  his  door, 
and  at  a  certain  hour  in  the  evening  re-enteiing 
it ;  but  no  one  was  ever  seen  with  him,  and  few 
were  seen  to  call  at  the  house.  In  his  counting- 
house,  on  'Change,  and  in  the  streets,  a  deep 
silence  and  a  profound  gravity  unchangeably 
attended  him.  His  home  letters  were  distin- 
guished by  the  most  remarkable  fewness  of  words 
that  could  possibly  express  ideas. 

There  poor  old  Andrew,  himself  always  few- 
worded,  was  now  nearly  as  silent  as  his  son. 

VOL.   IL  L 
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From  this  time  he  was  observed  to  walk  with 
the  heaviest  of  those  numerous  walking-sticks 
which  hung  in  the  rack  oyer  his  kitchmi 
chimney.  He  gave  up  his  shop  to  a  strangor, 
aDd  retired  to  a  small  cottage  nearly  buried  m 
orchard  trees,  where  he  might  be  found,  either 
tadtumly  working  in  his  garden,  or  reading  in 
a  large  Bible,  covered  with  a  piece  of  printed 
doth,  to  preserve  unblemished  its  rich  binding. 
It  was  the  gift  of  his  lost  daughter-in-law,  and 
had  written  on  its  opening  blank  page,  the  date 
of  her  marriage,  and  those  of  the  births  of  her 
children,  by  the  hand  of  Francis  Delmey. 

We  may  guess  the  old  man's  thoughts,  as  he 
opened  this  book  to  read  aloud  to  his  wife,  or 
for  long  hours  to  himsdf.  He  was  become  the 
solitary  remnant  of  the  three  friends — three 
previous  to  the  death  of  George  Parsons  in  his 
early  youth  at  Portsmouth;  and  he  deemed 
now  that  his  only  business  was  to  wait  the 
Lord's  time.  He  never  was  known  to  speak 
of  Francis  Delmey  and  his  remarkable  death — 
and  it  was  rare  indeed  that  he  mentioned  these 
— but  he  was  sure  to  add : 

"He  called  me,  but  I  was  too  late — just 
too  late.  When  he  calls  next,  I  shall  follow 
him." 
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As  for  Mrs.  Dorrington,  this  was  the  third 
blow  which  death  had  struck  her,  through  her 
dearest  friends  within  a  very  few  years,  and  it 
took  her  with  such  a  frightful  surprise,  that  for 
a  time,  it  seemed  to  lay  prostrate  all  feeling, 
and  to  dry  up  all  tears.  For  months,  nay,  for 
years,  the  blackness  of  that  time  lay  upon  her 
with  a  crushing  weight.  It  was  only  the  love 
living  in  her  own  heart,  her  sympathizing 
husband,  and  her  handsome  boys,  which  gave 
her  power  to  rise  and  struggle  against  the  deadly 
influence  of  that  privation.  Beyond  her  home, 
the  ties  of  all  her  tenderest  love  were  cut  dean 
away.  Father !  a  brother !  a  soul's  true  friend — 
how  near  and  dear  never  till  then  frdly  known 
— all  gone!  how  blank  and  uninviting  lay 
the  world  without.  It  required  prayer,  earnest 
prayer,  and  reliance  on  the  goodness  of  God  to 
enable  her  to  wrestle  with  her  misery,  to  do 
life's  duties  without  pleasure  in  them,  and  to 
forget  her  bereavement  in  the  help  of  others. 
But  she  did  it. 

Time  went  on,  the  path  of  life  must  be 
trodden,  even  if  we  tread  it  alone.  Mrs.  Dor- 
rington was  not  alone,  though  she  felt  that  she 
had  lost  a  friend,  such  as  life  rarely  yields  once, 
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how  veiy  rarely  more  than  once — a  sister  not 
bom,  but  heaven  bestowed.  Yet  she  must  walk 
on  in  a  sad  stead&stness  to  duty  and  to  hope,  and 
we  here  leave  her  to  pursue  her  way  through 
numerous  years. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

We  pass  over  nearly  thirty  years,  and  how 
stand  matters  at  the  Dene  now?  It  is  now 
near  the  time  when  Mr.  Bathurst  made  his 
agreeable  journey  thither,  and  found  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Doirington  as  we  have  introduced  them  in 
the  opening  of  this  narrative.  Great  changes 
had  taken  place  in  that  secluded  and  quiet  spot, 
as  in  aU  other  portions  of  the  globe  in  that  im- 
portant period  of  time.  Many  who  were  young 
in  the  more  recent  pages  of  this  history,  are 
now  old :  many  who  were  old,  or  even  middle- 
aged,  are  gone  to  their  appointed  rest.  Chil- 
dren have  shot  up  into  men  and  women,  and 
have  children  themselves  around  them.     Yet, 
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here  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dorrington  still  living : 
hale,  strong,  and  full  of  the  interests  of  life. 
Have  they  had  no  troubles — ^no  storms?  no- 
thing to  shake  the  roots  of  life  in  the  earth? 
to  break  off  pleasant  branches — ^to  prove  the 
truth  of  that  ancient  and  sacred  assurance  that 
**  man  is  bom  to  trouble  as  the  sparks  fly  up- 
wards ?" 

They  had  bad  no  exemption  from  the  visita- 
tions of  humanity.  But  here  is  Mrs.  Dorring- 
ton, no  longer  the  light-hearted  and  light-footed 
lovely  young  woman,  but  the  comely  matron, 
with  a  heart  of  youth,  and  a  brow  grave,  but 
unclouded :  a  spirit  at  once  serious  and  kind. 
She  has  grown  to  a  wonderful  reputation  on 
these  hills,  and  all  round  this  hamlet,  and  these 
pleasant  fields.  Whatever  has  been  her  life  as 
to  her  own  joys  and  sorrows,  she  has  fiilfilled 
all  the  views  with  which  she  forsook  the  great 
world  of  London  and  came  down  hither.  She 
has  been  the  constant  and  active  friend  of  the 
poor  all  around  her,  counseffing  in  their  difficult 
ties,  consoling  their  affliction,  affording  aid  in 
their  illnesses,  and  securing  a  sound  education 
for  their  children.  The  whole  population  have 
come  to  feel  an  habitual  claim  on  her;  they 
know  her  so  well  and  have  depended  on  her  so 
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long,  that  they  fly  to  her  on  all  occasions,  day 
and  nighty  with  an  absence  of  ceremony  that 
would  astonish  a  stranger.  Madam  Dorrington 
of  the  Dene,  is  a  name  that  is  great  all  round 
this  country;  dreaded  by  the  criminal,  whom 
^e  never  spares  in  her  gentle  but  grave  reproof, 
and  beloved  and  revered  by  all  the  good. 

But  before  we  concentrate  our  attention  on 
her  remaining  history,  we  must  cast  a  glance  at 
a  few  of  those  who  surrounded  her  when  we  last 
spoke  of  them. 

Good  old  Andrew  Harrison  of  Lerk,  and  his 
wife,  have  long  been  dead.  Their  property  at 
Lerk  has  been  sold  by  John  Harrison,  who  still 
lives  in  London,  immured  in  the  world  of  mer- 
chandise. For  a  long  time  after  the  loss  of  his 
wife  he  continued  to  plod  on,  a  solitary  man  in 
his  business,  but  has  now  for  some  years  been 
married  again,  to  a  lady  of  whom  Mris.  Dorrington 
knows  nothing.  No  child  of  the  beloved  Hetty 
Harrison  remained;  and  time  has  gradually 
seemed  to  float  away  John  Harrison  and  his 
concerns  out  of  the  cognizance  and  interest  of 
the  Dorringtons.  It  is  only  known  that  John 
Harrison  is  a  very  grave  and  very  wealthy  man, 
with  another  &mily  around  him. 

Madam  Van  Orren  lingered  on  many  years 
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a  paralytic  and  helpless  old  lady.  Mrs.  Dor- 
rington  went  up  every  year  to  see  her,  and 
would  fiun  have  had  her  down  with  her  con- 
sta&tly  in  the  country,  but  to  this  the  old  lady 
neyer  would  consent ;  she  dung  to  London  and 
to  Chei^de  to  the  last.  On  her  decease  it 
was  found  that  she  had  left  to  her  niece,  Mrs. 
Dorrington,  property  yielding  an  income  of  dear 
five  hundred  per  annum.  She  had  left  this  for 
her  sole  and  exdusive  benefit,  to  be  wholly  inde- 
pendent of  her  husband,  and  to  enable  her  to 
execute  all  her  plans  of  benevolence.  The 
win  which  proved  to  have  been  made  inmie- 
diatdy  after  her  first  visit  to  the  Dene,  stated, 
that  though  Mrs.  Van  Orren  herself  had  had 
the  most  indulgent  of  husbands,  and  though 
she  bdieved  Mr.  Dorrington  a  very  just  and 
reasonable  man,  yet  she  had  seen  in  life  so 
many  cases  in  which  a  wife  could  have  done 
such  singular  good,  or  could  have  corrected  such 
sad  fitmily  injustice,  that  she  wished  her  be* 
loved  niece,  knowing  her  desire  of  usefulness, 
to  possess  a  certain  means  of  it. 

It  may  be  imagined  what  a  grand  fund  this 
had  presented  to  Mrs.  Dorrington.  As  Mr.  Dor- 
rington had  no  need  of  it,  she  had  rigidly  kept 
the  control  of  this  property,  which  was  at  her 
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ultimate  disposal.  It  had  enabled  her  to  build 
a  good  school-house,  to  provide  many  comforts, 
and  the  best  medical  aid  for  the  poor  ;  and 
though  these  objects  did  not  for  a  time  exhaust 
half  this  income,  circumstances  afterwards  arose 
that  made  it  a  great  comfort  to  her  that  she  had 
carefully  laid  up  all  surplus. 

Ben  Greatorex  and  Jeremiah  Gould  still 
lived,  and  were  hearty.  Greatorex  had  now 
five  children  grown  up;  two  sons,  John  and 
James ;  and  three  fine  strapping  and  healthy 
daughters,  Nancy,  Betsy,  and  Mary.  Jeremiah 
Gould  was  still  the  solitary  old  bachelor,  living 
for  his  fiiends  and  his  parish.  His  tall  head 
was  white  as  snow,  and  his  hau-  unthinned, 
combed  back  firom  his  face,  gave  him  a  very 
venerable  appearance.  But  his  heart  was  as 
young,  and  his  spirit  simple  and  affectionate  as 
ever.  In  all  Mrs.  Dorrington's  plans  for  the 
good  of  the  people,  he  was  her  counsellor  and 
her  companion,  and  drew  freely  on  her  funds, 
when  necessary,  or  rather,  in  many  instances, 
after  they  had  had  the  shrewd  opinion  of  Ben 
Greatorex. 

Mrs.  Delmey  of  Fulboume,  Mrs.  Dorring- 
ton's strange  mother,  had  also  departed  this 
life.     Soon  after  the  death  of  Francis  Delmey, 
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his  son  Anthony  married.  His  choice  was  the 
daughter  of  a  country  puhlican,  whose  house  was 
one  of  Anthony's  places  of  call  in  his  rounds  of 
shooting  and  idling.  She  was  a  woman  of  a 
somewhat  handsome  person  and  a  high  spirit, 
but,  of  course,  with  little  education,  and  making 
no  pretence  to  mix  with  that  society  into  which 
a  wife  of  Anthony  Delmey's  property  and  con- 
nections might  have  entered.  She  said  she 
did  not  pretend  to  belong  to  the  fine  folks,  and 
knew  they  would  turn  up  their  noses,  and  that, 
still  thinking  herself  as  good  as  they,  she  should 
not  trouble  them  with  her  presence. 

It  was  plain  enough,  however,  from  the  first, 
that  she  meant  to  be  mistress  in  her  own  house ; 
and  therefore  Mrs.  Ddmey,  her  mother-in-law, 
lost  no  time  in  vacating  her  throne  there.  She 
took  a  suite  of  rooms  in  a  large,  old,  dilapidated 
house  in  Westwood,  overlooking  the  chtffchyard, 
and  only  divided  by  a  tall  holly  hedge  from 
Jeremiah  Gould's.  Here  with  one  servant  she 
spent  the  remainder  of  her  days,  distinguished 
by  the  same  high  and  unbending  spirit  to  the 
last.  Mrs.  Dorrington  made  a  point  of  visiting 
her  every  few  days,  and  though  vary  un- 
graciously received  for  some  time,  she  still  per- 
sisted, and  drcumstances  made  even  the  hard 
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Mrs.  Delmey  in  the  end  sensible,  in  some  degree, 
of  her  daught^'s  dut^  attentions. 

Anthony  sunk  deeper  and  deeper  into  debt. 
He  had  no  family;  yet  his  property,  little 
attended  to  by  himself,  and  assiduously  at- 
tended to  by  Mr.  Coxe  Hinchliffe,  and  his  sod, 
now  chief  manager  of  his  practice,  became  more 
and  more  embarrassed.  He  came  rarely  to  see 
his  mother ;  it  became  more  and  more  difficult 
to  obtain  her  annuity  from  him.  Solitary  and 
neglected  in  her  old  apartments  by  her  son, 
Mrs.  Delmey  felt  it  deeply,  yet  continued  to 
dote  on  the  undutiful  Anthony.  For  Mrs.  Dor- 
rington  she  showed  no  affection — she  never  went 
to  the  Dene ;  and  if  Mrs.  Dorrington  blamed 
Anthony  for  his  neglect  of  his  mother,  she  always 
vindicated  him,  saying :  ''  Poor  lad,  he  has 
enough  to  do  with  his  own  troubles." 

As  time  went  on,  and  old  age  began  to  pull 
down  her  powerful  constitution,  and  shake  her 
with  palsy,  she  might  have  perished  of  want,  had 
not  the  constant  love  of  her  daughter  surrounded 
her.  Mrs.  Dorrington  at  first  offered  her  money, 
when  she  complained  that  Anthony  sent  her 
none,  and  that  she  was  running  into  debt,  but  it 
was  bluntly  and  perseveringly  refused.  "  No,. 
she  had  plenty  of  her  own,  it  would  come  some 
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tune,  and  she  would  not  accept  charity  while  she 
had  abundance  due  to  her." 

Mrs.  Dorrington  quietly  discharged  her  debts, 
and  established  an  understanding  with  her 
mother's  maid,  that  she  should  have  all  that  was 
necessary,  and  supply  the  house,  without  taking 
any  notice  of  it  to  her  mistress.  The  money 
which  Anthony  should  have  supplied  was  thus 
regularly  supplied  to  the  maid  by  Mrs.  Dorring- 
ton ;  and  Mrs.  Delmey  feeling  no  want,  rarely 
asked  any  questions,  and  in  time  came  to  imagine 
that  she  had  her  proper  funds  from  her  son,  and 
even  boasted  to  Mrs.  Dorrington  how  good  her 
Anthony  was.  Mrs.  Dorrington  did  not  dissi- 
pate the  delusion.  So  that  the  maid  kept  the 
house  going,  Mrs.  Delmey  asked  no  questions, 
and  her  mind  was  at  ease.  At  length  she  grew 
so  infirm  that  she  kept  her  bed,  for  many  months 
before  her  decease,  and  by  her  side  might  daily 
be  found  her  daughter,  conversing  cheerfully 
with  her,  reading  to  her  out  of  the  Bible,  or 
from  other  good  books ;  for  the  old  lady,  without 
a  single  reference  to  her  past  Ufe,  was  grown  very 
pious,  in  her  phraseology  at  least,  and  thought 
God  was  very  good  to  her  in  giving  her  so  kind 
a  son,  who  never  let  her  want  for  anything, 
though  he  was  too  busy  to  come  and  see  her — 
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he  never  came.  At  length,  even  she  said  to  her 
daughter,  as  she  tenderly  lifted  her  in  bed,  and 
smoothed  her  pillow : 

"  Well,  child,  you  are  very  good  to  me.  I 
did  not  expect  it ;  but  you  are  really  very  good 
to  me." 

It  was  a  triumph  to  the  affectionate  heart  of 
Mrs.  Dorrington,  that  years  of  filial  but  unre- 
quited attention,  at  length  had  drawn  even  so  far 
an  acknowledgment  from  her  mother's  bosom. 
Tears  flowed  at  the  hearing  of  it;  and  years 
after  she  had  closed  the  eyes  of  this  extraordi- 
nary parent,  which  she  soon  aft;erwards  did,  she 
heard  those  words  firom  time  to  time  sounding 
in  her  memory  with  an  unspeakable  satisfaction. 

Anthony  Delmey  was  still  living,  deeply  in- 
volved in  debt ;  still  going  his  rounds  with  his 
gun,  and  his  ragamufiin  associates,  and  looking 
twenty  years  older  than  his  sister,  who  made 
occasionally  fieunily  visits  to  Fulboume,  and  main- 
tained a  kindly  connection  of  duty  where  she 
could  not,  from  invincible  circumstances,  do 
more.  But  she  was  enabled  more  than  once  to 
extricate  the  thriftless  Anthony  from  pressing 
troubles,  and  to  save  Fulboume  from  the 
hammer  of  the  auctioneer. 

Such  was  the  general  state  of  affairs  at  West- 
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wood,  and  we  now  proceed  to  a  more  particular 
notice  of  Mrs.  Dorrington's  own  history  in  this 
wide  interval  of  years ;  only  remarking  by  the 
way,  that  Westwood  Hall,  the  former  residence 
of  the  notorious  Shellcross,  had  now  for  some 
years  been  purchased  by  Captain  Parrymore,  of 
whom,  and  of  his  wife  and  niece,  Miss  Theodosia 
Vining,  more  as  we  proceed. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

Mrs.  Dorrinoton  had  had  four  sons.  The 
eldest  died,  a  boy  of  seven,  and  had  ever  since 
Uved  in  her  heart  and  imagination,  an  object 
of  that  sanctified  affection,  which  wears  its 
childlike  and  angelic  beauty  undimned  for  ever 
to  the  mother's  eye.  It  is  thus  that  God 
grants  a  recompense  for  the  privation  which 
he  sees  necessary  to  inflict.  The  beloved  object 
becomes  enshrined  in  the  tenderest  affection, 
glorified  to  the  bereaved  mind,  and  ever  pre- 
sent, an  angel  of  joy  still  smiling  on  the  weaiy 
pilgrim  of  life,  still  pervading  her  dreams,  still 
at  her  side  in  sunmier  and  in  sunshine,  and 
beckoning   on  with    heavenly   smiles  to  that 
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world  of  felicity,  where  they  shall  agam 
embrace  in  unobstructing  spirit,  and  abide, 
loving  and  beloved,  for  ever.  The  portrait  of 
the  beautiful  boy  with  the  golden  locks  on  the 
wall  of  Mrs.  Dorrington's  room,  was  the  por- 
trait of  this  child,  on  which  the  mother's  eye 
so  often  rested,  bringing  back  bright  days, 
words  of  artless  affection,  and  the  dark  and 
agonizing  time  of  sickness  and  death,  with  a 
force  that  time  never  in  the  slightest  degree 
diminished. 

The  next  son  was  called  after  her  own  family, 
Delmey ;  the  third  was  named  after  the  family 
of  Mr.  Dorrington's  mother,  Bulkdey,  and  the 
youngest  was  Vincent.  These  three  boys  had 
been  educated  by  Jeremiah  Gould,  who  had 
volimteered  to  become  the  teacher  of  them  and  of 
Farmer  Greatorex's  sons ;  and  no  man  was  better 
qualified,  or  more  zealously  devoted  himself  to 
the  task.  The  good  man  was  proud  to  walk  out 
with  his  five  pupils ;  and  while  watching  their 
games  of  cricket,  their  running  and  leaping  in 
the  fields,  or  while  talking  to  them  of  the  various 
objects  that  presented  themselves,  was  always 
dreaming  what  he  could  do  to  make  them  dis- 
tinguish themselves  in  their  future  career.  The 
sons  of  Ben  Greatorex  were  destined  to  become 
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&rmers  like  their  father ;  and  the  worthy  man 
bad  enjoined  the  Vicar  not  to  waste  their 
time  too  much  over  what  he  called  the  fringes 
and  genteel  embroideries  of  education,  but  to 
dibble  the  substantial  weQ  into  them.  He 
would  have  them  leam  something  of  Greek  and 
Latin ;  not  that  he  thought  they  would  ever  be 
of  any  use  to  them  as  farmers,  but  because  he 
liked  to  hear  their  grand  sounds,  and  thought 
from  what  Mr.  Gould  had  told  him,  that  there 
were  grand  ideas  in  them,  that  would  set  their 
minds  above  vulgar  companions,  and  find  them 
a  nice  amusement  in  long  winter  nights. 

''  But  reckoning.  Vicar,"  he  ssdd,  "  reckoning, 
and  history,  and  a  good  grounding  in  good 
English  language.  Those  are  what  I  want  'em 
to  have.  Dunna  let  'em  be  laughed  at  as  I  have 
been  for  their  coimtrified  talk.  Drat  it,  Vicar,  a 
fiumer  may  just  as  well  be  a  gentleman,  a  plain, 
sensible  gentleman,  to  my  thinking,  as  an  igno- 
rant clodhopper.  So  drive  figures,  Mr.  Gould, 
drive  plenty  of  figures,  and  good  English  into 
'em,  and  leave  music  and  French,  and  all  those 
women's  works  to  th'  women." 

Jeremiah  Gould  concurred  in  much  that  the 
farmer  said.  As  he  had  the  property  of  a 
gentlemaUi  he  thought  the  sons  should  have 
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the  education  of  gendemen.  He  placed  them 
in  a  classical  class  with  the  Dorringtons,  but  he 
did  not  find  that  they  very  much  relished  either 
Greek  or  Latin,  and,  therefore,  he  did  not  trouble 
himself  very  much  to  cram  them  with  what  it 
was  plain  would  become  just  so  much  useless 
lumber  in  their  minds ;  but  in  all  points  of  a 
sound  English  education  he  laboured  hard  to 
accomplish  them,  and  with  a  very  fair  success. 
He  taught  them  botany,  and  such  chemistry  as 
was  then  become  known,  and  pointed  out  to 
them  their  application  to  their  future  business 
of  cultivation.  We  shall  see  that  Mr.  Gould's 
plan  succeeded  admirably  well  with  them. 

As  for  the  Dorringtons,  the  Vicar,  being 
assured  by  Mr.  Dorrington,  that  he  designed 
them  all  to  foUow  one  branch  or  other  of  the 
legal  profession,  exerted  himself  to  give  them 
all  the  classical  and  mathematical  knowledge  in 
his  power.  He  also  taught  them  the  French, 
and  spoke  it  daily  with  them  as  the  key  to 
all  the  countries  of  the  continent.  He  pointed 
out  to  them  what  a  noble  prospect  there  was 
open  to  them  in  this  country,  with  the  assist- 
ance which  their  father's  property  could  give 
them,  and  strove  to  awaken  a  generous  ambition 
in   them.      It  was  soon  decided,  that  Delmey 
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should  take  his  place  in  his  father's  office, 
that  Bulkeley  should  look  forward  to  the  bar, 
and  that  Vincent  should  take  one  or  the  other 
course,  as  circumstances,  or  his  talents  and  dis- 
position should  indicate  the  propriety  of  as  he 
grew  older. 

How  all  these  things  turned  out  we  shall 
presently  perceive ;  but  than  one  thing,  nothing 
18  more  certain ,  a  teacher  more  able,  or  more 
conscientiously  anxious  to  fulfil  his  important 
duty,  could  not  be  found.  Love  to  knowledge, 
and  love  to  those  whose  children  he  thus  as- 
sumed the  tuition  of,  made  him  put  all  his  soul 
into  the  task. 

Meantime,  the  addition  to  his  income  from 
these  sources  was  a  real  benefit  to  the  worthy 
Vicar.  So  fiu*  as  he  was  concerned,  he  would 
have  done  everything  for  friendship's  sake,  and 
thought  himself  well  rewarded  by  success ;  but 
both  Mr.  Dorrington  and  Farmer  Greatorex 
were  not  men  to  consent  to  anything  but  a 
£adr  payment  for  any  services  received ;  and  Mrs. 
Dorrington,  knowing  the  simple-hearted  Vicar, 
insisted  on  adding  a  handsome  sum  for  certain 
branches  of  education  for  such  of  her  sons  as 
wished  for  them,  or  displayed  a  taste  for  them. 

Mr.   Gould's   income  from   his  living  was 
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small,  and  drcumstances  to  which  we  have 
barely  yet  alluded,  hung  on  him  with  a  de- 
pressing weight.  In  truth,  his  story  is  a 
melancholy  one,  and  we  may  here  fitly  give 
a  brief  tracing  of  it. 

Jeremiah  Gould  was  the  second  of  two  sons 
of  a  country  gentleman  in  Wiltshire.  The  elder 
son  was  heir  to  the  estate,  not  large,  yet 
amounting  to  some  two  thousand  pounds  a- 
year.  Jeremiah  was  educated  for  the  Church, 
and  the  living  of  the  village,  in  the  gift  of  the 
family,  was  destined  for  him.  Devoted  ardently 
to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  Jeremiah  had 
studied  diligently  at  College,  and  had  taken  high 
honours.  On  quitting  the  University  he  spent 
some  time  at  his  parental  home,  and  during 
this  time  formed  an  attachment  to  a  young 
lady,  the  ward  of  his  father,  and  living  in  the 
femily  under  care  of  his  mother.  His  attach- 
ment was  reciprocated,  and  as  the  living  to 
which  he  looked  forward  was  not  likely  to  be 
vacated  for  some  years,  Jeremiah  Gould  in- 
dulged a  favourite  sdieme  of  a  sojoiun  on  the 
continent.  He  passed  over  to  France,  and 
remained  there  till  he  had  made  himself  fami- 
liar with  its  language  and  its  literature.  He  then 
proceeded  to  Germany,  where  he  again  became 
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a  student  at  the  University  of  Bonn ;  studied 
hard  the  language,  the  philosophy  and  theology 
of  the  country.  But  above  all,  he  became  an 
enthusiast  in  its  musical  science.  Haydn  and 
Mozart  had  opened  up  new  worlds,  and  Jere- 
miah travelled  far  and  fervently  into  them.  He 
found  strains  of  peculiar  beauty  sung  by  the 
students,  and  delighted  to  join  in  their  @{ng^ 
SereinS.  He  listened  with  a  delighted  ear  in 
the  churches  to  the  grand  and  characteristic 
hynms  of  Luther,  and  especially  his 

^in  feper  S9utg  ifl  unfer  ®ott 

was  constantly  on  his  tongue,  and  was  simg 
aloud  by  him  in  his  daily  walks  in  the  old 
forests  around  the  little  antique  town,  and  on 
the  banks  of  the  noble  Rhine. 

Jeremiah  Gould  passed  three  years,  as  it 
were,  in  a  dream  of  beauty  and  devotion.  He 
formed  dose  friendships  with  several  young 
men,  as  simple-hearted  and  enthusiastic  in  their 
love  of  harmony  and  spiritual  beauty  as  himself. 
From  this  dream  he  was  rudely  awakened  by 
the  death  of  his  father.  He  took  a  hasty  and 
sorrowed  adieu  of  his  old  haunts  and  com- 
panions, and  hurried  home.  Here  he  found 
his  father  had  been  interred  some  weeks,  and 
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his  brother  now  in  the  possession  of  the  estate, 
of  a  character  and  pursuits  the  most  repulsive 
possible  to  his  own  sentiments.  He  was  devoted 
to  the  turf,  and  to  the  habits  and  associates 
connected  with  it.  To  him  Jeremiah  appeared 
a  dreaming  simpleton,  and  to  Jeremiah  he  was 
a  wonder  and  a  grief.  His  mother  had  taken 
up  her  residence  in  a  village  some  miles  distant, 
and  with  her  the  young  lady  to  whom  Jeremiah 
was  affianced. 

Jeremiah  procured  apartments  near  his  mother, 
and  promised  himself,  amid  his  books  and  the 
society  of  his  mother  and  his  future  wife,  much 
quiet  happiness.  But  this  was  not  destined  to 
last  The  incumbent  of  the  family  being  dead, 
and  Jeremiah  now  expecting  to  be  put  in  pos- 
session, was  thunderstruck  to  learn  that  his 
brother  had  sold  the  presentation  to  pay  off  a 
gaming  debt. 

The  disappointment,  and  the  horror  of  such 
a  transaction  in  an  only  brother,  came  down  on 
Jeremiah  like  a  falling  building.  For  a  time 
he  was  prostrated  and  stupified.  On  recovering 
in  some  degree,  he  engaged  himself  as  curate  in 
a  distant  town,  and  endeavoured  to  foiget,  in 
the  earnest  discharge  of  his  sacred  duties,  the 
frightful  &ct  that  had  thus  burst  upon  him. 
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But  a  still  worse  thing  was  to  befall  him. 
While  consoling  himself  that  the  affection  of  his 
Alice  was  still  left  him,  and  that  with  her  for- 
tune, which  was  handsome,  they  could  com- 
mand all  that  they  desired  in  life — ^that  founda^ 
tion,  too,  gave  way  beneath  him.  The  landed 
brother,  in  his  absence,  had  not  been  wanting  in 
endeavoxirs  to  undermine  him  in  those  affections 
which  Jeremiah,  in  his  simple  nobility  of  heart, 
deemed  as  firmly  his  own  as  his  own  life  was ; 
and  though  he  had  apparently  made  little  pro- 
gress, now  when  Jeremiah  was  a  portionless 
curate — ^and  the  fortune  of  Alice  was  an  object 
of  some  little  importance  to  the  gamester — he 
renewed  his  solicitations  with  such  assiduity,  re- 
presenting Jeremiah  as  an  unworldly  enthusiast, 
destined  to  nothing  but  poverty  and  misfortune, 
and  painting  the  advantages  of  the  union  of  her 
own  and  his  estate — that  the  weak  woman  gave 
way,  and  in  a  fatal  hour  made  a  sudden  mar- 
riage with  the  Squire. 

When  these  facts  also  unfolded  themselves 
before  the  thunderstruck  Jeremiah,  he  became 
Hke  a  man  petrified.  The  horror  of  such  dis- 
coveries of  the  baseness  and  the  weakness  of 
human  nature,  as  much  as  the  agony  of  feeling 
ties  which  Jeremiah  Gould  fondly  believed  were 
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strong  and  pure  as  eternity  itself  thus  incredibly 
torn  asunder,  seemed  to  deprive  him  of  all 
power  of  mind  and  body.  He  continued  for 
some  weeks  like  a  man  in  a  fatuitous  prostration, 
or  in  a  mesmeric  trance.  He  uttered  no  words 
but  "  O,  God !  God  1"  and  shed  torrents  of 
silent  tears.  News  of  his  mother's  dangerous 
illness  roused  him  to  action,  and  hastening  to 
her,  he  met  at  her  bedside  the  Pithless  betrayer 
of  his  affection.  The  unhappy  woman  rushed 
death-like  from  the  apartment  as  Jeremiah  un- 
expectedly entered  it.  It  was  soon  known  to 
him  that  her  momentary  weakness  was  punished 
by  a  misery  that  might  have  given  a  throb  of 
exquisite  triumph  to  a  revengeful  nature,  but 
which  knowledge  only  forced  from  Jeremiah's 
heart  a  still  bitterer  groan. 

Jeremiah  Gould  soon  laid  his  mother  in  the 
earth,  and  the  next  moment  he  fled  like  a  man 
distracted.  It  was  then  that  he  heard  of  the 
curacy  at  Westwood.  It  appeared  a  distant 
and  obscure  place  in  which  he  might  bury 
himself  and  his  sorrows.  Here  his  friendship 
with  Francis  Delmey  eventually  fixed  him  for 
life. 

And  again,  if  Jeremiah  Gould  had  been 
capable  of  feeding  on  the  exciting  viands   of 
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revenge,  there  came  ample  opportunity.  The 
woman  who  had  betrayed  him  soon  found  her- 
self the  prey  of  the  most  remorseful  repentance, 
and  the  most  heartless  treatment  by  him  for 
whom  she  had  given  up  her  fortune,  her  faith, 
and  her  love.  Her  fortune  only  served  to  stop 
one  out  of  many  frightful  gaps,  soon  made  in 
her  husband's  affairs.  She  found  herself  neg- 
lected and  despised.  A  few  years  and  she  had 
vanished  from  the  scene.  Not  so  her  husband. 
He  continued  to  drive  on  that  desperate  course 
which  leads  through  strange  chances  and 
changes,  and  strange  delirious  excitement  to 
ruin.  In  a  few  years  he  was  a  landless  and  a 
penniless  man.  And  then  he  remembered  his 
injured  brother. 

He  remembered  him,  and  he  sent  for  him. 
He  told  him  in  his  letter  that  it  was  a  case  of 
life  and  death,  and  he  bade  him  come  to  him  as 
be  valued  the  blessing  or  the  curse^  of  their 
parents  who  were  in  heaven. 

The  reader  will  not  have  forgotten  the  truly 
memorable  occasion  of  the  Vicar's  setting  forth 
— ^the  day  of  the  wily  Blenkinsop's  adventure — 
that  was  the  journey  in  answer  to  this  solemn 
can.     Jeremiah  rode  on,  full  of  pity  and  forgive- 
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ness  to  the  town  of  Devizes.  Here  in  a  small 
apartment  over  a  shop  in  the  market-plaoe,  he 
found  the  late  lord  of  Ancient  Hall,  transferred 
by  dissipation,  and  the  passing  through  the  fiery 
furnace  of  turf  experience  into  a  haggard  and 
crippled  old  man.  Paralysis  had  seized  on  his 
left  side ;  the  ravages  of  fierce  passions  and 
terrible  strokes  of  fortune  had  made  his  once 
handsome  face  ghastly  and  querulous  in  ex- 
pression, and  his  thin  and  grizzled  hair  com- 
pleted the  picture  of  feebleness  and  physical 
ruin. 

As  Jeremiah  entered  his  apartment,  he  saw 
this  startling  object ;  and  the  eagerness  with 
which  the  invalid  raised  himself  in  his  cushioned 
chair,  by  the  help  of  a  crutch ;  and  the  hollow 
eyes  in  which  the  white  glared  with  dreadfiil 
prominence,  that  were  fixed  on  him,  almost  de- 
prived him  of  power  to  advance.  He  felt  him- 
self trembling  in  every  limb. 

'*  Ah,  Jerry,  Jerry  1"  exclaimed  the  shattered 
man,  '*  true  as  the  day !  I  knew,  my  boy,  you 
would  never  desert  an  unfortunate  brother.  I 
was  sure  of  it." 

''  May  God  Almighty  help  you,  brother,"  said 
Jeremiah,  grasping  the  extended  bony  hand,  but 
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he  could  say  no  more.     He  stood  trembling  like 
an  aspen-txee,  and*the  big  tears  rolling  down  his 

"  Ay,  Jerry/'  said  the  wreck  before  him,  "  I've 
been  a  great  fool — the  tables  are  turned — and 
youVe  got  the  better  of  it  after  all,  lad.  You 
need  not  envy  me  now.  But  so  it  is,  there  are 
strange  ups  and  downs  in  the  world ;  and  it's 
all  over  with  me.  But  it  is  well  that  there's  you 
left,  to  help  me  still;  and  you  must  do  it. 
There's  nobody  else,  Jerry,  and  I  know  you'll 
not  let  a  brother  want.  O,  Lord,  Lord !  what  a 
poor  miserable  wretch  I  am,  and  so  stroog  and 
so  rich  once.  Well,  there's  no  help  for  it.  It's 
done — and  I'm  not  the  first.  You  must  do  all 
you  can  for  me,  Jerry ;  though  I  reckon  it's 
not  much  after  all." 

The  unhappy  Vicar  sate  confounded  and  be- 
wildered. He  expected  to  find  an  humble  peni- 
tent, and  to  hear  his  brother  at  least  deplore  his 
crimes  and  his  unkindness.  And  Jeremiah  was 
prepared  to  pray  for  him,  to  console  and  to  help 
him.  But  no  word  of  past  wrong  passed  the 
fallen  man's  lips-  no  idea  of  his  villany  to  his 
brother  seemed  to  haunt  him:  but  a  hungry, 
absorbing  spirit  of  selfishness,  which  would  press 
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out  of  the  stripped  and  crushed  brother  the  last 
remains  of  this  world's  goods. 

Jeremiah  was  not  the  man  to  refuse  help,  or 
to  remember  unnecessarily  past  injuries.  He 
promptly  promised  all  the  aid  in  his  power.  It 
was,  he  said,  but  little,  but  it  should  be  cordially 
contributed.  But  he  did  not  forget  to  speak — 
with  all  the  tenderness  of  a  commiserating  bro- 
ther he  did  it — of  the  solemn  situation  to  which 
he  found  the  Squire  reduced,  and  to  implore  him 
to  throw  himself,  day  and  night,  prostrate  and  in 
the  dust  and  ashes  of  sincere  repentance,  at  the 
footstool  of  God,  for  mercy  and  restoring  grace. 
But  the  emaciated  libertine  listened  with  impa- 
tience to  this  discourse. 

"  Oh,  bother  Jerry,  lad,"  said  he,  with  a 
gesture  of  irritability,  "  I  knew  you  could 
preach  famously — but  keep  that  for  the  pulpit, 
brother.  That  is  not  what  will  help  me  in  my 
situation.  I  want  help,  lad — substantial  help. 
I  want  wine,  and  supporting  things — I've  been 
used  to  them-and  I  feel  craving  and  sinking 
for  them :  and  I've  no  money,  but  considerable 
debts  here," 

He  rang  the  bell,  and  ordered  some  beefsteaks 
and  a  bottle  of  port. 
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''  I'm  glad  you  are  come,  Jerry.  I  am  got  to 
my  very  last  shifts,  and  even  my  man-servant 
has  left  me,  because  I  could  not  pay  him.  The 
ungrateful  dog  !" 

He  then  began  to  question  Jeremiah  as  to 
what  money  he  had  brought  with  him,  and 
expressed  astonishment  at  hearing  that  it  was 
not  more  than  a  hundred  pounds,  exclusive  of 
what  would  carry  Jeremiah  back. 

"  But  you  can  send  me  more,"  a4ded  he. 
*'  It  is  worse  than  being  torn  to  pieces  by  wild 
horses,  being  dragged  at  and  harassed  by  cre^ 
ditors  when  a  man's  known  to  be  poor ;  and  I'm 
not  used  to  it,  you  see,  Jerry." 

Jeremiah  might  have  told  him  how  much 
he  could  now  have  helped  him  had  he  not 
robbed  him  of  his  living  and  his  bride,  but 
these  thoughts,  if  they  occurred  to  him,  he 
buried  in  his  bosom,  and  only  told  him  how 
very  small  was  his  income. 

**  Why,  it  is  unlucky,"  said  the  insatiable 
man ;  "  you  see,  Jerry,  that  you  never  had  a 
turn  for  getting  on.  With  your  learning  and 
abilities  many  a  man  would  soon  make  a 
Dean  or  a  Bishop  of  himself,  and  then  he 
could  help  an  unfortunate  friend.  It's  very 
unlucky  for  me  that  it  is  so,  and  that  you've 
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no  more  ambition,  nor  business-like  knack  of 
creeping  up  useful  men's  sleeves.  It  is  but 
little  that  I  can  expect  from  you,  but  that 
little  you  must  come  down  with  freely,  Jerry. 
I  cannot  do  without  it.  You  see,  IVe  the 
dignity  of  the  fiimily  to  uphold — for  you  it 
does  not  signify,  because  you  are  buried  a 
long  way  off  amongst  strangers,  and  naturally 
want  little." 

Jeremiah  listened  with  wonder  to  the  pro- 
digal's language,  who  seemed  to  be  perfectly 
sincere  in  what  he  said,  and  to  have  no  concep- 
tion of  anything  but  his  own  needs,  and 
miserable  invalid  cravings.  Jeremiah  promised 
meekly  all  in  his  power ;  he  uttered  no  word 
of  reproach,  where  his  wrongs  had  been  so 
fearful ;  but  he  remarked  that  he  had  not  only 
his  own  little  household  to  provide,  but  many 
claims  on  him  from  his  flock. 

"  But  what  are  their  claims — what  are  the 
claims  of  mere  parishioners,  Jerry,  to  mine? 
To  a  brother's,  an  unfortunate  brother's,  your 
own  flesh  and  blood,  lad,  the  son  of  your 
own  father  and  mother  ?  Blood's  thicker  than 
water,  at  any  rate,  Jerry,  and  you  have  rich 
parishioners,  I'll  warrant.  Turn  the  poor  ones 
over  to  them.      They  must  not  stand  in  my 
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way.  I  can't  aUow  it,  aad  won't,  Jerry — ^re- 
member that — ^I  won't." 

Here  Jeremiah's  meekness  forsook  him.  He 
put  on  a  solemn  look,  and  said :  "  Broths,  I 
wiD  do  aU  I  oan,  but  I  have  sacred  duties  to 
perform,  and  must  be  faithful  to  them.  Would 
it  not  have  been  weiD  to  have  reflected  on  a 
brother's  duty  in  former  days  ?" 

"  Do  you  reproach  me  ?"  said  the  Squire, 
with  a  fierce  look.  "  Is  that  your  religion  and 
Christian  diarity  ?  Oh,  Jerry  !  Jerry !  I  am 
astonished  at  you." 

**  No,  no  1"  said  the  unhappy  Jeremiah, 
stricken  with  instant  and  bitter  compunction 
for  what  he  had  said,  "  I  won't  reproach  you, 
brother,  it  would  be  cruel,  cowardly  now.  I 
win  do  aQ  I  can,  broths,  depend  upon  it. 
You  shall  never  have  to  complain  of  me." 

Ja^miah  put  up  fervent  prayers  to  God  for 
the  afflicted  man,  handed  over  the  hundred 
pounds,  promised  to  send  him  every  quarter 
aU  that  he  could  spare,  and  took  an  affectionate 
leave,  praying  and  inwardly  weeping  aU  the  way 
home  again.  The  condition  of  his  brother  ap- 
peared to  him  every  way  so  awful,  so  bodily 
wretdied,  so  spiritually  dark,  and  so  impatient 
of  any  Christian  advice.      On  his  return  be 
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counseUed  with  his  friends^  Francis  Ddm^i 
Mrs.  DorringtoD,  and  Fanner  Greatorex,  as  to 
the  amount  of  yearly  allowance  he  should  make 
to  his  unworthy  brother.  They  strenuously  urged 
him  not  to  let  it  exceed  one  hundred  pounds. 
For  some  years  this  was  truly  as  much  as 
the  Vicar  could  spare,  and  that  not  without 
real  privations  to  himself.  Had  he  not 
such  friends  as  Mrs.  Dorrington  and  Ben 
Greatorex,  ever  ready  with  their  purses  or 
their  counsel  to  make  up  for  his  deficiency 
towards  the  poor  and  suffering,  he  could  not 
have  done  that. 

But  all  that  he  could  send  did  not  satisfy  the 
demands  of  the  bankrupt  Squire.  He  was  ever 
sending  for  his  quarter's  allowance  before  it  was 
due ;  ever  complaining  of  new  wants,  and  new 
ailments ;  ever  upbraiding  Jeremiah  for  his  hard- 
hearted and  unbrotherly  penuriousness.  Over 
these  letters  the  good  Vicar  brooded  and  mourned 
in  secret.  It  was  only  now  and  then,  when  the 
pressure  on  him  was  more  than  he  could  bear, 
that  he  opened  his  heart  to  his  friends,  who 
invariably  tried  to  harden  and  fortify  him  against 
such  unreasonable  demands. 

"  Drat  it.  Vicar  I"  Farmer  Greatorex  would 
say,  "  you  are  only  too  good  to  him.     After  the 
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way  he  used  you,  bread  and  water  were  only  too 
dainty  for  him.  Turn  him  over  to  me,  and 
save  yourself  this  everlasting  fret.  Why,  he's 
a  leech — a  great,  stretch-leather,  bottomless 
leech — the  man  is.  Turn  him  over  to  me,  and 
rn  send  him  his  quarter's  allowance,  and  a  good 
sarmon  with  it  into  th'  bargain.  You're  too 
soft-hearted,  Mr.  Gould,  by  half,  and  he  Icnows 
it.  Blame  me,  if  he  wouldn't  soon  come  down 
and  be  reasonable,  if  I  had  him  to  deal  with." 

But  Jeremiah  Gould  rather  opened  his  heart 
to  comfort  himself  with  their  sympathy,  than  to 
follow  the  counsels  of  his  friend,  in  this  case. 
Every  year  he  made  his  journey  to  see  what  was 
the  real  condition  of  this  unworthy  brother,  and 
to  contribute  everything  that  he  could  to  his  real 
ease.  It  was  seldom  that  he  had  to  listen  to 
anything  whSe  there  but  complaints  and  up- 
braidings,  yet  he  did  not  on  this  account  omit 
a  single  visit. 

And  the  Squire  continued  to  live  on  and  on. 
He  might  be  seen  propped  on  his  crutches,  and 
drawing  his  stiff  leg  after  him,  on  the  pavement 
of  the  market-place  before  his  lodgings,  a  tall, 
gaunt  figure,  with  a  hard  expressioned  coun- 
tenance, bearing  all  the  impress  of  a  broken- 
down  country  gentleman  of  no  very  intellectual 
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school.  There  were  certain  congenial  cfaa- 
racterSy  also  weQ-known,  who  might  he  seen 
talking  with  him  in  fine  summer  weather,  and 
with  whom  he  frequented  a  certain  inn,  and 
indulged  as  far  as  his  fears  of  sudden  death 
would  allow  him. 

After  Jeremiah  .received  his  five  pupils,  and 
also  gave  lessons  to  Miss  Theodosia  Vining,  the 
Squire  was  soon  seen  lolling  at  his  ease  in 
a  comfortable  Bath  chair,  drawn  along  the 
smoothest  pavements  by  a  man  in  livery,  while 
for  this  additional  state,  poor  Jeremiah  was 
besieged  with  additional  complaints,  and  drained 
to  his  smallest  coin. 

For  more  than  twenty  years  did  the  patient 
Vicar  of  Westwood  bear  this  burden  and  per- 
petual blister  of  a  selfish  and  gross  nature.  It 
was  in  his  own  sixtieth  year  that  he  made  his 
last  visit  to  his  native  county,  and  saw  the  grave 
closed  over  this  worthless  brother,  returning 
with  a  solitary  feeling,  that  he  was  the  last  of 
bis  race,  and  alone  in  the  world  1 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

The  best  of  parents,  and  the  most  judicious 
of  teachers,  cannot  always  mould  children  into 
what  they  want  them  to  be.  As  manhood 
approaches,  how  deep  becomes  the  parental 
anxiety! — what  scenes  are  preparing  often  for 
those  who  have  watched,  with  hope  and  glad- 
ness, the  growth  of  their  sons  and  daughters 
— scenes  far  more  strange  and  harrowing  than 
fiction  can  frame,  or  the  most  sensitive  imagina- 
tion can  anticipate ! 

The  young  Dorringtons  were  very  dissinular 
to  each  other,  and  very  different,  in  one  respect 
or  other,  from  what  was  expected  from  them. 
Delmey  having  tried  the    law-ofiice,  conceived 
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the  most  unconquerable  disgust  to  it,  and  im- 
plored his  father  to  allow  him  to  devote  him- 
self to  agriculture.  This  was  a  deep  mortifica- 
tion to  Mr.  Dorrington,  who  had  a  high  opinion 
of  his  own  profession,  and  justly  saw  what  a 
secure  fortune  was  offered  to  Dehney  in  his 
patrimony  and  his  practice.  He  expostulated, 
remonstrated,  and  eventually  upbraided  Delmey 
for  his  foDy  in  thus  wishing  to  throw  away  such 
advantages.  It  was  all  in  vain— no  reasoning 
nor  continued  trial  diminished  his  dislike ;  and 
Mr.  Dorrington  gave  way,  though  with  much 
displeasure.  He  regarded  this  disposition  in 
his  son  as  resulting  from  the  Dehney  blood, 
and  in  his  vexation  did  not  avoid  saying  as 
much — a  circumstance  that  deeply  wounded 
Mrs.  Dorrington.  She  tenderly  and  earnestly 
strove  to  persuade  Delmey  to  wrestle  with  him- 
self to  the  utmost,,  and,  if  possible,  to  conquer 
his  aversion  to  the  law.  It  was  useless :  Delmey 
tried,  but  was  so  evidently  indisposed  for  the 
profession,  that  Mr.  Dorrington's  partners  ad- 
vised his  being  liberated  fi*om  the  profitless 
attempt. 

Delmey  had  never  shown  more  than  an 
average  ability  in  his  studies.  His  great  cha- 
racteristic was  good-nature.      He  was  thought 
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to  resemble  his  unfortunate  unde,  Hinchliffe 
Delmey,  though  not  so  handsome.  He  had 
his  love  of  ease  and  pleasiu-e,  of  field-sports 
and  fine  horses.  It  seemed  as  if  life  for  him 
meant  only  to  enjoy  the  passing  day.  He 
rode  over  the  farm,  and  flattered  himself  that 
he  was  studying  agriculture,  and  the  manage- 
ment of  an  estate.  His  father  regarded  it  only 
as  a  disguise  of  self-indulgence,  and  that  Ddmey 
relied  on  the  good  estate  that  he  should  inherit, 
and  would,  in  fact,  idle  away  life  with  no  real 
pursuit  of  importance. 

Bulkeley  was  a  very  different  person.  From 
his  boyhood  he  had  been  peculiarly  grave  and, 
as  it  were,  calculating.  He  seldom  joined  his 
brothers  in  their  amusements,  but  attached  him- 
self to  his  fether.  He  rode  out  with  him,  and 
became  a  sort  of  amanuensis  for  him.  Mr.  Dor- 
rington,  of  late  years,  had  withdrawn,  in  a  great 
measure,  from  the  active  business  of  his  profes- 
sion, leaving  it  to  his  two  partners,  and  rather 
keeping  his  share  of  the  practice  for  his  children 
than  for  himself  He  had  acquired  a  sort  of 
passion  for  legal  antiquities,  and  for  all  that 
related  to  the  history  and  titles  of  the  landed 
estates  of  his  own'and  the  neighbouring  counties. 
He  had,  at  great  cost  and  labour,  collected  copies 
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of  such  deeds,  and  of  the  charters  and  grants  of 
privileges  to  boroughs  and  to  families.  On 
all  these  matters  he  was  an  oracle.  His  know- 
ledge of  this  kind  was  something  extraordinary, 
and  many  gentlemen  and  noblemen  consulted 
him.  and  Lre  greatly  indebted  to  him  for 
information  on  such  subjects,  which  he  did  not 
treat  professionally,  but  as  matters  of  courtesy 
between  one  gentleman  and  another.  Though 
he  went  little  into  aristocratic  society,  in  the 
ordinary  mode,  yet  he  received  numerous  visits 
from  the  landed  proprietors  all  round,  on  in- 
quiries of  this  kind,  which  he  went  into  with 
the  greatest  courtesy  and  zeal,  and  with  the  dis- 
play of  the  most  graceful  hospitality. 

Bulkeley  had  always  aided  him  in  these  affairs. 
He  copied  clearly,  posted  the  private  accounts, 
and  by  degrees  grew  into  his  father's  confidence 
in  all  his  personal  affairs.  When  Delmey  left 
the  office,  Bulkeley  at  once  took  his  place,  and 
exhibited  the  most  plodding  industry  in  it.  He 
looked  forward  to  the  bar,  and  the  partners 
prognosticated  great  success  from  the  gravity 
and  tact  which  he  thus  early  displayed.  This 
prospect  was  very  agreeable  to  Mr.  Dorrington, 
because  it  left  the  entrance  of  the  firm  open  to 
the  youngest  son,  Vincent. 
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Of  all  his  pupils,  Jeremiah  Gould  conceived 
the  strongest  attachment  to  Vincent  Without 
showing  any  personal  partiality,  or  relaxing  his 
eftbrts  for  the  advancement  of  the  others,  he 
declared  that  Vincent  had  the  most  extraordinary 
capacity — ^that  there  was  nothing  that  he  could 
not  learn,  and  that  with  a  sort  of  miraculous 
ease,  if  he  should  come  to  show  application,  but 
of  that  he  yet  did  not  see  so  much  promise  as  he 
wished.  But  Vincent  was  very  young,  and  he 
was  full  of  life  and  generous  feeling.  The  Vicar 
wished  he  could  roll  Delmey  and  Bulkeley  into 
one,  and  then  divide  them  again,  giving  Delmey 
some  of  Bulkeley's  gravity  and  plodding  power, 
and  Bulkeley  some  of  Delmey's  good  nature. 
To  Mrs.  Dorrington  he  was  careful  not  to 
explain  himself  farther  than  this,  for  he  saw 
that  she  began  to  evince  some  solicitude  on 
Bulkeley's  account,  as  if  she  foresaw  danger  to 
his  character  from  an  absence  of  kindly  sym- 
pathies. To  Farmer  Greatorex,  the  Vicar 
had  often  with  much  melancholy  and  in  pro- 
found confidence,  unbosomed  his  uneasiness 
regarding  this  youth,  declaring  that  he  had 
in  him  the  strongest  root  of  selfishness  that 
,  he  had  ever  seen  in  so  young  a  person,  and 
that  he  feared  for  him.     "  He  will  rise,"  he 
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said,  "  but  I  tremble  to  think  it  may  not  be  to 
a  generous  greatness/' 

Time  went   on.      Delmey   Dorrington   had 
arrived  at  manhood.     Gay,  good-natured,  and 
contented  to  let  life  slip  on,  with  his  horses,  his 
fishing-rod,  and  his  gun,  he  had  only  too  fully 
confirmed  his  father's  assertion,  that  he  was  but 
another  Delmey.     Mr.  Dorrington  had  ceased 
to   remonstrate   with   him,   having,    it    would 
seem,  resigned  himself  to  the  fancied  idea  that 
Delmey  was  to  be  a  country  gentleman,  and 
nothing  more.     Meantime  Bulkeley  had  been 
pursuing  the  steady  tenor  of  his  way.     He  had 
discharged  his  office  duties  with  clockwork  r^u- 
larity,   and   with    a  gravity    and   business-like 
abihty  that  had  charmed  the  law  partners,  and 
drawn  from  them  the  warmest  encomiums  in 
their    communications    with   Mr.  Dorrington. 
Bulkeley  had  grown,  of  course,  proportionately 
in  the  estimation  of  the  father,  and  his  assiduous 
attentions  to  that  father's  wishes  and  concerns 
were  of  the  most  marked  kind.     Every   day, 
after  the  dose  of  the  office,  except  when  extra- 
ordinary press  of  business  necessitated  prolonged 
hours,  he  rode  home,  and  was  closeted  with  Mr. 
Dorrington  in  the  pursuance  of  those  objects 
which  always  occupied  him.     Though  Delmey 
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professedly  managed  the  estate,  Bulkeley  seemed 
reaOy  to  be  at  the  centre,  and  to  move  the 
secret  springs  of  its  affidrs.  He  had  assumed, 
virtually,  the  post  of  steward  and  eldest  son. 
Delmey  figured  only  as  the  farm-bailiff.  The 
confidence  which  Mr.  Dorrington  manifested 
in  the  one  was  as  unbounded  as  his  indifference, 
and  were  it  not  too  strong  a  word  regarding  a 
parent,  almost  contempt  of  Delmey  and  his 
proceedings,  was  obvious.  Towards  Bulkeley 
there  was  exhibited,  not  in  mere  words,  but  in 
aD  the  actions  and  spirit  of  daily  life  the  deepest 
paternal  pride ;  towards  Delmey,  a  silent  but  not 
the  less  real  disregard. 

The  quick  eye  of  a  mother  did  not  fail  to 
perceive  all  this,  and  it  gave  to  the  heart  of 
Mrs.  Dorrington  many  a  painful  feelmg.  It 
was  difiicult  to  blame  Bulkeley.  There  was  a 
steadiness,  a  gravity,  and  ability  about  him  that 
might  justly  excite  the  pride  of  any  parent. 
There  was  nothing  on  which  to  fix  very  palpably 
any  blame.  He  betrayed  neither  ill-will  nor  jea- 
lousy towards  Delmey ;  on  the  contrary,  rather 
kindness,  and  introduced  words  of  excuse  in  case 
of  blame.  There  was,  on  the  other  hand,  much 
in  which  it  was  easy  to  blame  Delmey,  and  it 
was  difficult  to  prevent  unfavourable  comparisons 
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between  him  and  his  brother.  And  now  there 
came  a  brilliant  step  in  the  fortmies  of  the  more 
prudent  son. 

There  was  a  young  lady  left  in  the  wardship 
of  Mr.  Dorrington.  She  was  of  old  fetmily, 
and  of  large  estate.  In  the  many  transactions 
regarding  her  aflfairs,  and  especially  on  her 
coming  of  age,  and  being  put  in  possession  of 
her  property,  Bulkeley  Dorrington  had  bera, 
from  his  admirable  address  and  thorough  busi- 
ness habits,  veiy  much  employed,  by  his  father. 
The  young  lady  lived,  during  the  latter  years  of 
her  minority,  by  consent  of  her  guardians,  on 
her  own  estate  under  the  care  of  her  aunt 
Bulkeley,  as  not  only  a  good  man  of  business, 
but  as  an  active  horseman  had  made  frequent 
journeys  thither,  the  property  lying  in  a  neigh- 
bouring county,  at  the  distance  of  thirty 
miles. 

So  well  had  he  executed  his  commission, 
aided  by  his  tall,  manly  person,  and  insinuating, 
though  grave  address,  that  not  long  after  the 
majority  of  the  lady,  Mr.  Dorrington  was  as- 
tonished to  receive  his  assurance  that  he  was 
affianced  to  the  weighty  heiress,  and  now  craved 
his  consent  to  the  marriage. 

Mr.  Dorrington's  nice  sense   of  honour  was 
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at  first  somewhat  alarmed  at  the  construction 
which  the  world  might  put  on  this  event,  hut 
the  event  itself  was  too  flattering  to  all  his 
strongest  biases,  not  soon  to  outweigh  all  other 
considerations.  Of  late  years  his  estimation  of 
landed  estate  and  standing  had  grown  to  a  won- 
derful degree.  No  doubt  those  studies  in  which 
he  had  indulged,  and  his  great  researches  into 
all  that  belonged  to  landed  property  and  dignity, 
had  powerfully  nourished  this  disposition.  The 
lady  hersdf  was  not  only  wealthy,  but  of  an  irre- 
proachable and  even  of  a  religious  character. 
The  nuptials  were  celebrated  with  much  ^claty 
and  Mr.  Bulkeley  Donington  became  at  once  a 
great  landed  proprietor.  So  much  satisfied  was 
he  himself  with  the  position  which  he  had  thus 
reached  at  a  single  and  a  flower-strewn  step, 
that  he  abandoned  all  thoughts  of  the  bar,  and 
determined  to  devote  himself  to  the  manage- 
ment of  his  fine  estate,  and  to  the  discharge 
of  the  duties  of  a  country  gentleman  and  a 
magistrate. 

Mr.  Dorrington  paid  a  visit  to  his  fortunate 
son  with  the  profoundest  satisfaction.  The 
ample  estate,  the  noble  woods,  the  rich  farms, 
the  stately  and  well-ordered  house,  and  the  lady- 
like and  serious  bride,  were  all  seen  and  dwelt 
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upon  with  unmixed  satisfaction  by  him.     Mrs. 
Dorrington  rejoiced  too  in  seeing  her  son  so  sub- 
stantially and  honourably  settled.     Yet  she  was 
less  enthusiastically  so,  than  her  usually  grave, 
phlegmatic  husband.     What  could  cause  this  ? 
She  was  herself   deeply    religious,    and  Mrs. 
Bulkeley  Dorrington   was   a  religious  woman. 
She  was  of  an  evangelical  turn.     H^  house 
was  conducted  with  the  most  exact  decorum. 
All  her  servants  were  selected  with  reference  to 
their  religious  views   and  characters.     All  the 
movements  of  her  house  were  marked  by  the 
most  perfect  order,  the  most  noiseless  gravity. 
Family   prayers,   morning    and    evening,  were 
most   diligently  and    carefully  observed.     The 
attendance  at   church  was  practised  with  equal 
punctuality  and  zeal,  on  all  occasions.     There 
was  not  a  link  in  the  chain  of  domestic  propriety, 
or  religious  duty,  which  was  not  shining  with 
dailv  use. 

Bulkeley  Dorrington  fell  in  with  the  habits 
and  wishes  of  his  wife,  as  if  they  were  to  him 
the  most  especially  acceptable.  Could  a  parent 
desire  more?  Yet  it  is  true  that  Mrs.  Dor- 
rington was  less  enthusiastic  in  her  congratula- 
tions on  all  this  good  fortune  than  her  husband 
thought  she  ought  to  be.     Such  a  fine  estate. 
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such  a  truly  pious  and  sensible  wife  as  Bulkeley 
had  obtained,  what  could  human  heart  desire 
more? 

Perhaps  Mrs.  Dorrington  required  a  litde 
more  of  her  own  enthusiasm,  of  her  own  re- 
ligion of  feeling,  of  her  own  mysticism  ?  Could 
that  be  it  ?  Or  cannot  even  the  best  of  mortals 
be,  on  an  occasions,  reasonable,  or  fully  cogni- 
zant of  their  good  ? 

Be  this  as  it  may,  there  followed  rapidly  on 
the  heels  of  this  brilUant  marriage,  another 
which  stood  forth  in  terrific  relief  to  it — a 
marriage,  which  made  this  shine  out  like  a 
glittering  mountain  top  amid  the  blackest  tem- 
pestuous heavens.  That  was  the  marriage  of 
Delmey  Dorrington. 

Suddenly,  without  the  slightest  suspicion  of 
such  a  thing,  without  the  faintest  rumour  of 
any  such  impending  evil,  without  the  smallest 
reason  to  believe  Delmey  contemplated  such  a 
deed,  there  burst  upon  his  parents  the  frightful 
news,  that  he  had  married  into  a  family  which 
must  inevitably  involve  him  in  ruin  and  dis- 
grace. 

Far  down  the  valley  below  Westwood,  and 
on  the  banks  of  the  Wilder,  lived  a  man  of  shy 
and  suspicious  character.      This  man  who  was 
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weQ*known  as  Dakeyn,  of  Wood-Ldncoln,  was  yet 
little  known  beyond  that  cognomen.  He  was 
a  stranger  in  the  county.  There  were  various 
rumours  as  to  whence  he  came,  and  what  had 
been  his  career:  he  had  only  appeared  as  the 
tenant  of  Wood-Ldncoln  farm  some  two  years 
ago.  The  place  and  the  man  seemed  to  have 
been  drawn  together  by  a  similarity  of  nature. 

On  the  edge  of  the  moorland  valley,  and 
near  an  abrupt  bend  of  the  stream,  stood  a 
considerable  farm-house.  It  was  of  dark-red 
brick,  of  various  erections,  and  covered  with 
thick  and  dilapidated  thatch.  Around  it  lay  a 
considerable  farm-yard,  which,  except  in  the 
driest  weather,  it  was  difficult  to  approach, 
from  the  wet  ground  being  trodden  into  mud 
and  holes  full  of  water  by  the  cattle.  A 
number  of  straggling  Scotch  fir-trees  stood 
about  it  on  the  heath,  that  had  run  up  tall 
and  slender,  without  branches,  except  at  top, 
and  to  which  the  tearing  winds  and  the  in- 
juries sustained  by  their  bark  from  the  catde  rub- 
bing on  them  below,  had  given  an  air  of  poverty 
which  was  only  too  much  in  keeping  with  the 
other  features  of  the  place.  The  out-buildings 
were  in  disorder,  the  yards  slovenly,  the  carts 
and  implements  seen  about,  of  a  wretched  cha- 
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racter,  and  the  fences  which  were  broken,  enclosed 
fields,  whose  rushes  and  furze  proclaimed,  that 
they  needed  draining,  and  much  other  kindly 
culture. 

Such  was  Wood-Lincoln,  to  which  a  farm  of 
some  three  hundred  acres  was  attached,  chiefly 
of  strong  clay  land,  which  displayed  a  hus- 
bandry by  no  means  exceeding  in  point  of  ex- 
cellence the  condition  of  the  farm-house  and 
premises  themselyes.  Huge,  rough  fellow,  on 
which  dods,  large  as  horses'  heads,  stood  thick 
amid  crops  of  thistles  and  couch-grass,  thin 
fields  of  wheat,  and  pastures  of  a  poor  aspect, 
and  thinly  stocked  with  cattle,  were  to  be  seen 
stretching  over  uplands,  in  which  the  very  hedge- 
row trees  had  been  cleared  away,  as  by  some 
landlord  as  avaricious  as  the  tenant  was  negli- 
gent. 

A  more  uninteresting  place  the  whole  neigh- 
bourhood  had  not  to  show,  and  the  tenant 
himself  was  the  least  like  an  English  fiEU'mer 
that  you  could  possibly  find.  He  was  a  some- 
what tall,  and  thin  man  of  sixty,  or  more. 
When  seen,  it  was  rarely  on  his  farm,  but  gene- 
rally mounted  on  a  horse  equally  lean,  and 
with  a  thin  switch  tail.  The  man  stooped  con- 
siderably in  the  shoulders  as  he  rode,  and  had 
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a  shabbiness  of  attire  that  at  once  attracted 
your  attention.  His  old  boots,  with  tops  black 
with  age,  his  huge  hooked  riding-whip,  with 
which  he  pulled  open  the  gates  leading  to  his 
farm,  and  his  old  brown  hat  a  little  turned  up 
behind,  with  being  closely  worn  down  in  the 
neck,  gave  him  a  look  so  peculiarly  his  own, 
that  you  knew  him  at  any  distance. 

As  he  approached  you  on  his  meagre  bay 
horse,  you  were  struck  with  his  face  of  a  muddy 
mahogany,  or  walnut-tree  complexion,  in  which 
a  dark  pair  of  eyes  were  foimd  to  be  fixed 
silently,  but  searchingly,  upon  you.  There  was 
a  stillness  in  his  manner,  and  in  the  shambling 
gait  of  his  horse,  that  struck  you  involuntanly 
with  a  sense  of  suspicion.  You  felt  as  if  a 
perpetual  watch  was  kept  up  in  that  man's  soul ; 
as  if  there  were  something  to  hide,  and  some- 
thing in  the  world  for  him  to  guard  against 
There  was  a  sad  expression,  and  yet^  without 
tenderness — an  air,  as  if  a  weight  and  a  secret 
fear  lay  on  the  heart  within,  and  amid  a  hard, 
unabashable  assurance,  a  consciousness  of  a 
brand  that  separated  him  from  his  fellows,  as 
much  as  if  it  was  burnt  into  his  forehead  with 
the  hangman's  iron. 

This  Dakeyn,  though,  as  we  have  said,  he  had 
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DO  connections  in  the  country,  and  by  some  was 
declared  to  have  been  a  West-Indian  slave-driver; 
by  others  a  spy,  living  on  the  wages  of  blood 
and  treachery ;  by  others  a  broken-down  gam- 
bler ;  and  by  nobody  regarded  as  a  real  farmer ; 
yet  regularly  appearing  on  public  occasions.  He 
was  at  the  church,  the  market,  and  the  races ; 
though  people  instinctively  kept  aloof  from  him, 
or  only  exchanged  a  grave  and  passing  nod. 
He  was  a  keen  follower  of  the  hounds,  and  rode, 
for  a  man  of  his  age,  with  an  extraordinary 
boldness  and  skilL 

Still  more  extraordinary  was  said  to  be  his 
mastership  in  handling  the  angle,  and  throwing 
the  fly,  for  the  trout  in  the  Wilder.  It  was  in 
Delmey  Dorrington's  stroUs  down  this  stream 
that  he  occasionally  fell  in  with  him.  Dakeyn 
at  first  only  gave  Delmey  one  of  his  silent  nods, 
as  he  passed  him  on  the  bank  of  the  river ;  and 
Delmey  ^as  sufficiently  aware  of  the  general 
estimation  in  which  he  was  held  not  to  seek 
further  acquaintance.  But  on  more  than  one 
occasion  he  had  witnessed  with  astonishment  the 
wonderful  success  which  this  man  had.  He  saw 
him  pull  one  huge  trout  forth  after  another, 
when  he  himself  had  tried  all  the  most  noted 
spots  in  the  stream  in  vain.     By  degrees,  as  he 
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stood  to  watch  this  strange  fisherman,  words 
passed,  and  the  ice  once  broken,  Dekney  Dor- 
rington  foiind  a  singular  fescination  in  the  man's 
talk.  He  seemed  to  possess  a  most  profound 
and  rare  knowledge  of  all  that  related  to  field- 
sports,  and  t(Ad  endless  anecdotes  and  stories  of 
such  things,  with  a  quiet  but  attractive  power 
that  enchained  the  good-natured  Delmey. 

Once,  as  a  thunder-storm  suddenly  burst  upon 
them,  he  invited  Delmey  to  take  refuge  in  his 
house;  and  there  he  brought  forth  wine  and 
cake,  and  assuming  his  pipe,  went  imperceptibly 
into  a  conversation  which  so  much  absorbed  the 
attention  of  his  hearer,  that  he  was  astonished 
to  perceive  the  sun  blazing  again  through  the 
dear  sky,  as  the  speaker  made  a  short  pause, 
when  rising,  Delmey  took  his  leave. 

Others  who  had  occasion  to  enter  Wood- 
Lincoln  farm-house  on  business,  had  given  the 
same  account  of  his  oflSicious  hospitality,  and 
the  strange  charm  and  rich  resources  of  his 
conversation.  It  was  not  long  afterwards  that 
Delmey  was  heard  by  various  persons  with  sur- 
prise to  express  his  belief  that  Dakeyn  was  a 
very  superior  and  much  maligned  man.  It  was 
dear  that  he  had  gone  insensibly  more  and  more 
into   his  company,  and  had  become   strongly 
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influenced  in  his  favour ;  but  nothing  could  have 
induced  any  one  to  suppose  him  guilty  of  such 
an  in&tuation  as  to  have  married  his  daughter. 
Yet  this  fatal  folly  had  Delmey  Dorrington  per- 
petrated, and  in  it  laid  the  inevitable  foundation 
of  a  life  of  the  deepest  misery  to  himself  and 
many  others. 


N  2 
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CHAPTER    XIV. 

It  is  not  in  our  power  to  describe  the  conster* 
nation  which  the  whispered  rumour  of  Delmey's 
marriage  created  at  the  Dene.  A  deep  calamity 
seemed  to  have  fallen  on  the  place,  though  the 
news  was  yet  too  incredible  to  be  accepted  as 
real.  But  there  was,  however,  an  agonizing 
excitement,  and  at  the  same  time  a  silence,  which 
lay  on  the  hearts  of  every  one,  as  of  a  terrible 
fear.  Mr.  Dorrington  exhibited  the  most  intense 
rage,  and  Mrs.  Dorrington  a  proportionate 
grief. 

"Where  is  Delmey  ?'*  said  Mr.  Dorrington, 
with  a  sternness  of  manner,  which  struck  a 
terror  through  all  who  heard  him.  "  Let  him 
be  immediately  found.     Let  him  be  sent  for.'' 
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In  the  midst  of  this  Debney  entered  the 
house,  with  an  easy  and  smiling  aspect,  as  if 
perfectly  unconscious,  not  only  of  what  was  agi- 
tating the  family,  but  of  any  extraordinary 
occurrence  whatever  having  taken  place. 

The  moment  his  father  saw  him,  he  exclaimed, 
in  a  way  which  evidently  made  the  young  man 
start: 

"  Oh !  it  is  well  you  are  come.  Sir.  This 
absurd  story  is  not  then  true.  They  told  me  you 
were  married,  and  to  a  person,  too  ridiculous 
for  belief." 

As  he  spoke,  Ddmey  turned  pale,  and  at  the 
same  instant  dropped  on  his  knees  before  his 
&ther. 

That  act  flashed  the  awful  truth  on  the 
wretched  parents.  Mr.  Dorrington  gave  a 
start,  and  a  terrible  expression  came  over 
his  face.  Mrs.  Dorrington  gave  a  groan,  and 
sunk  into  her  chair. 

"  What  I"  exclaimed  Mr.  Dorrington,  "  is 
that  vile  report  then  true  ?" 

"  Pardon  me,  dear  fiitherl"  said  Delmey, 
endeavouring  to  seize  Mr.  Dorrington's  hand, 
"  pardon  me,  and  hear  me  1" 

The  tears  started  in  torrents  from  his  eyes : 
it  seemed  as  if  the  full  consequences  of  his  deed 
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had  only  now  struck  him,  there  was  a  look  of 
such  mtense  pain  in  his  face ;  but  he  had  no 
time  to  proceed.  Mr.  Dorrington's  face  became 
dark,  and  livid  with  anger.  He  cast  a  look  of 
blackest  Airy  and  contempt  on  the  young  man, 
and  crying : 

'^  Pardon !  pardon  !  say  you  ?  fool !  idiot ! 
villain  1  I  renounce  you ;  you  are  no  son  of 
mine !" 

He  pushed  the  suppliant  youth  fiercely  from 
him,  abd  rushed  away.  Poor  Delmey  caught, 
with  an  agonized  clutch,  the  skirt  of  his  father's 
coat,  as  he  strode  past  him  ;  but  the  infuriated 
father  struck  it  violently  from  his  hand,  and  was 
gone. 

At  this  moment  Mrs.  Dorrington  sprang  for- 
wards,  and  clasping  Delmey  in  her  arms,  ex- 
claimed: 

"  Oh,  Delmey  I  my  dear  Delmey  !  what  have 
you  done  ?  Oh !  you  have  made  us  all  mise- 
rable. You  have  ruined  us  all  for  ever !  Say 
it  is  not  true ;  say  that  it  is  not  yet  done ;  that 
it  is  not  yet  too  late.  Oh,  speak !  speak !  let 
me  hasten  to  your  father,  and  tell  him  that  !*' 

"  It  is  true,  mother,''  said  Delmey,  in  a  faint 
and,  as  it  were,  half-absent  tone,  as  if  he  were 
fainting  under  a  great  and  unexpected  blow. 
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"  It  is  true — but  you  won't  renounce  me,  dearest 
mother  ?  you  won't  curse  me  ?" 

"  Oh,  no !  no !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Dorrington, 
embracing  her  son  with  passionate  vehemence, 
"  no !  no,  my  child  ;  but  what  have  you  done ! 
What,  oh  merciful  God !  shall  we  do !  Your 
father  will  never  forgive  it — what  misery,  what 
utter,  utter  misery  for  us  all." 

"  But,  my  dear  mother,"  exclaimed  Delmey, 
wild  with  this  dreadful  scene,  "  see  her,  see 
my  wife,  dear  mother,  and  then  you  will  like 
her !  oh !  I  know  you  will  like  her !  and  you 
can  then  intercede  with  my  father.  Oh  !  I  can- 
not bear  this  terrible  anger  !'* 

"Yes,  see  her!  dear  Madam,  see  her!" 
exclaimed  a  voice  broken  by  sobs  and  violent 
weeping ;  and  a  female  servant  was  seen  kneel- 
ing and  clasping  Delmey's  knees,  and  lost  in 
convulsions  of  grief.  It  was  Sally  Horobin. 
She  had  heard  the  fearful  words  of  Mr.  Dorring- 
ton, and  with  the  privilege  which  long  years  of 
familiar  service  in  the  family  had  given  her,  or 
rather,  with  the  impetuous  and  irresistible  force  of 
her  own  affection,  for  she  had  niu^ed  the  young 
Dorringtons,  and  attended  them  in  their  boy- 
hood,  and  looked  on  them  almost  as  her  own 
sons,  she  had  hurried  into  the  room  as  Mr. 
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Dorrington  went  wildly  out,  and  stood  weeping 
close  behind  Delmey. 

"  Yes !  dear  Madam — see  her  1  see  her  !'* 
cried  Sally.  **  She  cannot  be  bad — she  must 
be  better  than  people  say.  Oh!  Mr.  Delmey 
what  have  you  done  though !" 

And  the  poor  woman  caught  Delmey's  hand, 
and  covered  it  with  kisses  and  passionate  tears. 

"  But  see  her,  Madam,"  she  continued,  start- 
ing up,  as  Mrs.  Dorrington  still  stood  bitterly 
weeping  on  Delmey's  shoulder.  "  III  run  off 
for  her — 111  go  at  once.  She  shall  be  here 
directly!"  And  Sally  was  hurrying  forth  to 
put  her  intentions  into  execution. 

"  Stop !"  said  Mrs.  Dorrington,  commanding 
herself.  "  I  will  see  your  wife,  Delmey — it  is 
only  due  to  you,  and  to  us  all.  But  where  ? 
Not  here  1  She  must  not  come  here.  Oh  no  ! 
Where  then  can  it  be  ?" 

"  Be !  •  At  Mr.  Gould's,  Madam,  to  be  sure,*' 
said  Sally  Horobin,  her  tears  already  dried  in 
anticipation  of  a  reconciliation.  ''  I'll  run  and 
teU  him." 

"  You  are  right,  Sally,"  said  Mrs.  Dorring- 
ton, with  a  sad  firmness.  ''  It  must  be  at  Mr. 
Gould's." 

"  But  stay,  Sally,"  said  Delmey.      "  I  will  go 
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and  tell  him  myself;  and  I  will  then  go  and 
fetch  my  wife.  In  a  few  hours  she  shall  be 
there." 

The  mother  and  son  again  embraced  with 
tears,  in  which  Sally  Horobin  joined  plenti- 
fully, and  the  young  man  turned  away. 

He  was  not  long  in  reaching  the  Vicarage. 
Mr.  Toby  opened  the  garden-door  in  answer 
to  his  ring.  There  was  a  look  as  of  a  startled 
suiprise  on  his  face  when  he  saw  Delmey  ;  and 
he  said,  hurriedly,  and  with  some  confusion : 

"  Oh !  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  Sir.  I  hope 
all's  well.  Sir.  But  master's  down  in  the 
summer-house,  and  Mr.  Greatorex.  Ill  call 
m'aster  if  you'll  please  to  walk  in.  Sir  1" 

" No,  Mr.  Toby,"  said  Delmey,  "I  will  go 
down  to  them  in  the  summer-house." 

The  two  worthies  were  seated  as  in  some 
deep  consultation,  though  it  was  about  eleven 
o'clock,  on  a  splendid  summer  morning,  and  the 
farmer's  people  were  all  busy  in  the  hay.  It 
was  a  most  extraordinary  sight  to  see  them 
sitting  there  at  such  a  moment.  There  was 
no  pipe  either  in  the  hand  of  the  farmer  or 
the  Vicar.  They  looked  grave,  and  as  4)ut  of 
spirits. 

As  Delmey  presented  himself  at   the   open 

N  3 
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door,  both  gentlemen  rose,  hastfly,  and  Mr. 
Gould,  saying :  "  Ha  I  my  dear  young  friend !" 
stretched  out  his  hand,  and  shook  Deimy's  af- 
fectionately. The  fieumer,  also,  on  shaking 
hands,  but  in  silence,  pressed  Ddmey's  hand 
fervently. 

There  was  a  moment's  pause  of  embarrass- 
ment ;  but  Delmey's  business  was  pressing,  and 
he  said : 

''  My  friends,  you  have  heard,  I  doubt  not, 
the  news,  that  I  am  married."  They  bowed 
seriously.  "  My  father  is  dreadfully  oflFended." 
Here  Delmey's  lip  trembled,  and  he  faltered,  but 
recovering  himself,  he  added :  ''  I  want  your 
help.  My  mother  has  promised  'to  see  my 
wife.  I  feel  sure  that  when  she  does  she  will 
like  her,  and  then  all  may  soon  be  right." 

"  God  Almighty  above  grant  it !"  said  Jere- 
miah Gould,  casting  a  prayerful  glance  up  to- 
wards heaven. 

'*  Amen  I  amen  1"  said  the  farmer,  in  accents 
of  deep  sincerity. 

"  My  mother  proposes  that  the  interview," 
continued  Delmey,  "  shall  take  place  here — if 
quite  agreeable  to  you,  Sir,"  addressing  Mr. 
Gould  particularly. 

"  Oh,  sure  1"  interrupted  Mr.  Gould.     "  Oh, 
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with  all  my  heart  and  soul,  and  God  grant  His 
blessing  on  the  meeting  I" 

"  Amen  I  and  double  Amen  1"  said  the  farmer, 
once  more. 

"  I  am  well  aware,"  added  Delmey,  somewhat 
proudly,  "  that  there  exists  a  strong  prejudice 
against  Christina's  father ;  but  I  am  convinced 
that  it  is  unjust."  The  farmer  shook  his  head. 
"But  if  it  were  well  grounded,"  continued 
Delmey, "  why  should  that  affect  his  innocent 
chfld  ?" 

No,  truly,"  said  Jeremiah  Gould,  sadly. 
Bad  crow,  bad  egg,"  said  the  farmer. 
Mr.  Delmey,  you  know  the  proverb,  and  it 
will  stick.  God  grant  that  in  this  case  it  may 
not  be  true.  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  make 
you  more  uneasy  than  I  know  you  must  be, 
Mr.  Delmey  ;  but  I  must  candidly  tell  you  that 
I  don't  like  that  man,  your  new  father-in-law. 
He's  a  look — good  Lord  above !  I  know  not 
how  it  is,  but  it  always  gives  me  a  feeling  like 
what  I  had  when  I  seed  th'  tigers  i'  th'  Tower 
at  Lunnun.  There's  something  so  sly  and  still, 
with  his  eyes  half-open,  and  his  cat-like  watch- 
ing way.  I  dunna  like  it — ^it  makes  my  blood 
creep.  May  God  forgive  me  if  I  do  him 
wrong 
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If  you  knew  him  better,"  said  Delmey, 
you'd  alter  your  opinion.  He  is  a  man  of 
very  great  sense  and  inteDigenoe,  and  has  seen 
a  great  deal  of  the  woiid." 

'*  Too  much,  I  should  fear,"  said  the  fitrmer ; 
*'but  as  to  his  daughter — ^that's  neither  here 
nor  there;  and,  drat  me!  Mr.  Delmey,  if  I 
wouldn't  give  my  best  acre  to  find  her  worthy 
of  you  and  your  excellent  fitmily.  I'd  set  all  th' 
beUs  ringing,  I  would — and  all  would  soon  be 
right.  But  any  how,"  added  the  farmer,  "  youll 
find  staunch  friends  here,"  giving  Delmey  a 
powerfiil  grasp  of  the  hand ;  **  and  the  more  so, 
if  you  should  need  'em." 

Delmey  returned  the  generous  pressure  of  the 
farmer's  ample  hand,  but  could  not  speak. 
Greatorex  nodded,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  WeU, 
you've  your  matters  to  arrange,"  and  went 
away  as  fast  as  he  could.  It  was  fixed  that 
Delmey  should  meet  his  mother  there  at  two 
o'clock,  and  Mr.  Toby  was  sent  down  to  inform 
Mrs.  Dorrington  of  the  hour. 

A  little  before  that  hour,  Mr.  Delmey  and  his 
young  wife  were  seen  passing  on  horseback 
through  the  village,  at  a  rapid  pace.  The 
bride  was  closely  veiled,  so  that  no  one  could 
get  a  clear  view  of  her  face,  but  all  exclaimed. 
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as  they  hurried  to  their  doors,  "  What  a  hand- 
some little  figure !  Really,  how  ladylike  1  and 
how  well  she  rides !" 

Though  Dakeyn  himself  was  very  well  known 
by  sight  in  Westwood,  very  few  people  knew 
anything  of  his  daughter.  Many,  indeed,  did 
not  know  that  he  had  a  daughter  at  all. 
Wood-Lincoln  wtis  in  another  parish,  and  Da- 
keyn and  his  daughter,  of  coiu^e,  attended  their 
own  parish  church.  The  daughter  was  very 
little  seen  anywhere,  and  in  Westwood  had 
scarcely  ever  set  foot. 

When  Mrs.  Dorrington  entered  the  parlour 
of  Jeremiah  Gould,  pale  and  agitated,  the  two 
young,  newly-married  people  rose  to  meet  her, 
and  she  saw  standing  before  her  a  singular 
contrast — her  son's  open  English  look  and  fair 
complexion,  and  the  dark  and  Indian  com- 
plexion of  his  wife.  Mrs.  Dorrington  was  evi- 
dently much  struck  with  the  appearance  of  her 
daughter-in-law.  She  was  of  a  small,  but  exqui- 
sitely-moulded figure.  There  was  a  grace  and 
spirit  about  her,  that  bespoke  her  at  once  as  no 
ordinary  farmer's  daughter.  Mrs.  Dorrington 
gazed  on  her  with  astonishment.  Her  face  was 
formed  in  the  finest  mould  of  Creole  beauty. 
Her  features  were  delicately  cut,  yet  prononce 
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in  expression.  Her  complexion  was  of  a  warm 
and  dark,  yet  most  dear  and  bright  character. 
Her  large  dark-brown  eyes  flashed  with  the 
fervour  of  tropical  suns,  and  her  strongly-pen- 
cilled eyebrows  and  fine  eyelashes,  black  as 
jet,  added  to  their  ardent  expression. 

There  was  a  pride  in  her  glance  and  bearing, 
which,  though  mingled  with  an  evident  anxiety, 
did  not  escape  Mrs.  Dorrington's  deeply-inte- 
rested gaze.  She  did  not  wonder,  after  the  first 
view  of  this  remarkable  person,  at  the  simple 
and  generous  mind  of  Delmey  being  fascinated 
with  her.  Mrs.  Dorrington  advanced  to  her, 
and  embracing  her,  gazed  a  moment  in  her 
face,  and  then  kissed  her  on  the  forehead. 

"  My  daughter!"  she  said — and  again. gazed 
in  her  large  dark  eyes,  with  a  sort  of  speechless 
wonder. 

Both  Delmey  and  his  wife  knelt  before 
their  mother,  and,  with  tears  in  their  eyes,  kissed 
her  hands,  and  implored  her  blessing  and  her 
love.  Mrs.  Dorrington,  deeply  agitated,  clasped 
them  both  in  her  arms,  wept,  overpowered  by 
emotion,  and  then  said,  in  a  solemn  and  trem- 
bling voice : 

"  May  God  in  His  goodness  bless  you, 
and  give  you,  and  all  of  us,  peace  and  union. 
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But,  my  children,  you  have  done  wrong — very, 
very  wrong — and  I  fear  it  will  be  long  before 
Mr.  Dorrington  will  forgive  you  this  rash  and 
sad  act." 

There  was  a  flash  of  wounded  pride  in  the 
eyes  of  the  bride.  She  wiped  away  her  tears, 
and  standing  with  an  air  of  haughty  loveliness, 
she  said : 

"  I  know,  Madam,  that  my  entrance  into 
your  family  is  not  acceptable.  I  am  well  aware 
of  the  dislike  which  is  shown  to  my  father  in 
this  country.  Why  did  he  return  to  it  ?  Why 
does  he  not  quit  it  ?  This  world  is  wide — and 
there  is  respect  for  misfortune  in  every  land  but 
this  purse-proud  island.  In  Trinidad  my  blood, 
Madam,  can  match  with  yours,  or  perhaps  still 
higher.  From  my  mother,  I  draw  Spanish 
blood  of  the  purest  blue.  There  is  still  wealth 
of  no  trivial  amount  in  our  family,  some  of 
which  may  yet  one  day  be  mine.  Know  then. 
Madam,  that  I  admit  no  inferiority  to  your  son 
— ^no  degradation  on  his  part  in  this  aUiance." 

Mrs.  Dorrington  gazed  with  an  earnest  eye 
at  her  daughter-in-law — a  totally  different  being 
was  before  her  to  what  she  had  expected,  or 
that  she  could  have  formed  any  conception  of. 
Her  glance  then  passed  on  to  Delmey,  and  she 
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saw  him  stand  with  his  looks  rivetted  in  proud 
admiration  on  his  wife,  and  as  if  sympathi^g 
intensely  in  her  injured  feelings.  Mrs.  Dorring- 
ton  rose,  and  taking  a  hand  of  each,  drew  them 
to  the  sofa,  where  she  placed  one  on  each  side 
of  her,  and  looked  on  them  with  a  smile  of 
melancholy  affection,  and  through  streaming 
tears. 

''Excuse  us,  my  dear  daughter,"  she  said, 
looking  on  her  tenderly :  "  we  are  all  sadly  out  of 
tune.  This  thing  has  taken  us  by  surprise,  and 
we  are  not  ourselves.  God  give  us  composure, 
and  charity  with  one  another.  I  am  glad  to 
hear  what  you  say,  that  in  your  own  country 
your  family  is  so  respectable.  It  will  do  much 
to  reconcile  matters.  And  it  must  be  so — I 
see  and  feel  that  you  are  of  no  ordinary  stock. 
God  has  given  you  singular  beauty,  and  a  high 
spirit.  Oh,  be  thankful,  dear  child,  and  be 
watchful — watchM  over  that  proud  Spanish 
temperament,  which  may,  otherwise,  cause  you 
much  unhappiness.  We  must  be  careful — ^we 
shall  need  much  wisdom,  and  forbearance  with 
each  other;  but  in  me,  you  will  ever  find  a 
mother  and  a  fiiend." 

The  passionate  daughter  of  the  torrid  West, 
here,  with  the  sudden  impetuosity  of  her  nature. 
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flung  herself  into  Mrs.  Donington's  arms,  and 
kissing  her  with  transports  of  tears,  vowed  that 
she  would  love  and  honour  her  as  her  own  dear 
and  deceased  parent.  By  degrees  the  three 
grew  more  cahn,  and  conversed  on  many  things 
connected  with  this  strange  event — what  had 
led  Christina's  father  to  Trinidad,  what  brought 
him  hither  again,  and  how  Delmey  had  become 
acquainted  with  ha*. 

All  this  Christina  related  with  vivacity  and  a 
feeling  that  deeply  impressed  Mrs.  Dorrington. 
She  could  see  what  a  glowing,  impassioned  crea- 
ture she  was.  She  spoke  of  her  mother  with  a 
devotion  that  amounted  to  th6  highest  poetry  of 
passion  and  affection.  As  she  drew  her  portrait, 
she  was  a  person  of  dazzling  beauty,  of  queenly 
presence,  of  the  most  ardent  affections.  She 
described  her  father  evidently  with  a  more  artful 
pencil  He  had  gone  over  to  the  West  Indies 
as  the  manager  of  an  English  estate.  His  per- 
suasive power  of  speech  had  early  won  her 
mother's  heart,  who  was  extremely  young  and 
inexperienced.  They  had  married  suddenly,  and 
to  the  dreadfiil  displeasure  of  her  mother's 
family ;  but  a  reconciliation  had  taken  place,  and 
her  father  had  become,  on  the  death  of  her 
grandfather,  the  possessor  of  large  plantations. 
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These  he  had  lost,  said  Christina,  by  his  misfor- 
tunes. He  was,  she  admitted,  too  fond  of  high- 
play  ;  but  she  passed  rapidly  over  these  things, 
and  merdy  added :  these  misfortunes  had  drawn 
them  to  England — and — eventually  hither. 

When  the  three  had  acquired  some  com- 
posure, Jeremiah  Gould  was  invited  in,  and 
Mrs.  Dorrington  introduced  her  new  daughter 
to  him,  and  prayed  his  kindly  interest  in  her. 
Jeremiah  gazed  on  her  with  evident  wonder, 
and  uttered  his  solemn  blessing  on  her.  They 
then  conversed  on  many  different  things.  The 
young  wife  soon  observed  the  good  Vicar's 
musical  instrumdhts,  and  said :  "  You  love 
music,  Sir?  Oh,  how  I  love  it!"  She 
stepped  with  a  lively  and  very  peculiar  grace 
to  a  guitar  that  stood  in  a  comer  of  the  room, 
and  saying :  "  May  I  run  my  fingers  over  the 
strings?"  then,  as  if  seized  with  a  passion  of 
feeling,  she  played  a  Spanish  air  with  a  consum- 
mate skill  and  a  deep  pathos,  that  brought  the 
tears  into  the  Vicar's  eyes,  and  surprised  Mrs. 
Dorrington. 

"  Ah,  dear  child  1"  said  Jeremiah  Gould, 
"  you  have  had  no  common  teacher !  What 
soul !  what  a  touch  I  Ah !  you  have  seen 
happy  and   bright  days,  dear  child,   in   those 
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Indian   islands.     You  must  oflen,  often  come 
here." 

This  emphatic  praise  made  poor  Delmey's 
eyes  sparkle  and  cheeks  glow  with  rapture. 
"  Oh,  I  was  sure,  Mr.  Grould,"  he  said,  "  you 
would  like  Christina :  you  must  and  will  all 
like  her." 

Christina  was  now  gay  and  smiling.  Her 
proud  air  was  gone.  She  was  at  once  a  simple 
and  mirthful  child.  She  took  Delmey's  hand, 
and  saying :  "  What  a  charming  garden  your 
friend  has  here.  Come,  let  us  go  into  it!" 
she  drew  him  awav ;  and  the  next  moment 
they  were  seen  running  down  amongst  Jeremiah 
Gould's  flower-beds,  and  Delmey  was  pointing 
out  to  her  the  different  objects  of  beauty  in 
them,  which  she  noticed  with  loud  exclamations 
of  pleasure,  and  a  perfectly  juvenile  playfulness 
of  manner.  The  next  moment  the  impetuous 
creature  had  run  on  to  some  other  thing,  and 
then  she  and  her  husband  went  hand  in  hand 
rapidly  down  towards  the  summer-house. 

Mrs  Dorriogton  and  Jeremiah  looked  on  them 
from  the  window  with  wonder. 

"  What  a  strange  event,"  said  Mrs.  Dor- 
rington,  '*  what  a  wonderful,  passionate,  and  yet 
volatile  child — yes,  child — she  is  only  a  child," 
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added  she,  with  a  sigh.  **  How  shall  we  guide 
affairs  to  lay  the  present  fearful  tempest,  and  to 
draw  forth  the  better  nature  of  this  child  of  im- 
pulse for  my  dear  Delmey's  happiness  ?  I  feel 
that  he  is  bound  indeed  with  all  his  soul  to  her 
for  ever,  and  yet  I  tremble  as  I  look  at  her." 

"  Let  us  trust  in  God/'  said  Jeremiah,  who 
was  charmed  beyond  measure  by  Christina's 
musical  powers,  **  God  can  do  all  things." 

"  May  He  guide  and  bless  us !"  said  Mrs. 
Dorrington,  and  she  went  out  and  followed  the 
young  people  down  the  garden.  They  were 
now  again  returning.  Mrs.  Dorrington  took 
her  leave  for  the  present,  promising  to  do  all 
in  her  power  to  reconcile  her  husband  to  them ; 
and  soon  after  the  young  couple  were  on  horse- 
back, and  returning  towards  Wood-Lincoln  at  a 
rapid  pace. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

But  this  reconciliation  was  not  so  easy  to 
accomplish.  Mr.  Dorrington  was  desperate  in 
his  resentment.  He  would  not  listen  to  his  wife's 
representation  of  the  beauty,  accomplishmentSi 
fiimily,  and  extreme  youth  of  Delmey*s  wife. 
He  turned  sternly  upon  her,  and  said : 

"  And  do  you  take  part  with  them  ?  Do  you 
vindicate  this  senseless  and  ungrateful  son?  Does 
my  own  wife  join  in  tolerating  my  dishonour  ? 
Do  you,  Grace,  forget  who  this  woman  is  ?  She 
is  the  daughter  of  a  vile,  characterless,  and 
branded  gambler  and  adventurer.  What  she 
tells  you  of  her  family  and  her  blood  in  the  dis- 
tant West  Indies,  I  neither  believe,  nor  care  for, 
if  it  be  true.     Here !  here  !  in  this  country,  in 
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this  neighbourhood,  before  all  the  world  of  those 
who  know  us,  walks  this  base  and  abandoned 
sharper.  Tell  me  no  more  of  his  daughter,  for 
I  will  not  hear  it ;  it  only  drives  me  to  mad- 
ness." 

Mrs.  Dorrington  shrunk  back  in  silent  sorrow. 
She  saw  it  was  vain  yet  to  contend  against  the 
raging  tempest  of  resentment;  opposition  or 
persuasion  only  made  it  the  more  desperate. 
Mr.  Dorrington  lost  no  time  in  carrying  his 
threat  into  execution.  He  ordered  out  the  car- 
riage, and  drove  off  to  the  county-town.  In  his 
rides  thither,  he  still  usually  preferred  his  horse, 
but  now  he  sought  to  hide  his  grief  and  his 
mortification  fi-om  the  public  eye.  At  home  he 
kept  the  blinds  of  his  private  room  darkened, 
and  sate  sunk  oflten  in  passionate  tears,  or  was 
heard  pacing  with  irritable  strides  the  floor. 
His  carriage  had  the  blinds  now  also  closely 
drawn  and  he  drove  with  a  rapidity  in  accord- 
ance with  his  feelings. 

Mrs.  Dorrington  watched  the  carriage  take 
the  road  up  the  village,  with  clasped  hands,  and 
a  face  pale  and  quivering  with  agony. 

"  Oh,  God !"  she  exclaimed,  "  what  shall 
become  of  us  ?  He  will  disinherit  Ddmev.  He 
is  desperate ;  he  will  not  hear  !" 
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She  hastened  out  to  seek  Sally  Hbrobin. 
Sally  was  already  standing  at  the  window  of  the 
hall,  watching  the  carriage  till  it  turned  the 
comer  of  the  churchyard;  and  then  sitting 
down,  and  with  her  apron  before  her  face,  she 
rocked  to  and  fro,  sobbing  and  crying  as  if  her 
heart  would  break. 

*' Sally!"  said  Mrs.  Dorrington,  hastening 
towards  her,  pale  and  trembling;  "something 
must  be  done.  This  is  dreadful.  Poor  Delmey 
must  not  be  cut  off.     What  must  we  do  ?" 

Poor  Sally  continued  to  rock  to  and  fro,  and 
lose  herself  in  sobs  and  tears. 

"  Command  yourself,  Safly !"  said  Mrs.  Dor- 
rington, assuming  a  firm  but  still  ghastly  look : 
"  we  must  not  weep,  we  must  act.  What  shall 
be  done  ?" 

"  Ah !"  said  Sally,  partly  withdrawing  her 
s^ron,  and  showing  a  face  all  drowned  in  tears, 
and  swollen  with  her  passionate  emotions.  "  Ah! 
who  can  turn  Mr.  Dorrington  when  once  he  is 
angry?  He  has  always  been  more  easily 
enraged  against  poor  Delmey  than  any  of  his 
brothers.  Don't  you  remember,  Ma'am,  how 
unmercifuDy  he  beat  him  when  he  was  shaking 
apples  down  for  Bulkeley,  and  a  stone  fell  out 
of  the   boughs  and  cut   BuUceley's    eyebrow? 
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And  don't  you  remember,  when  the  poor  lad 
went  thoughtlessly  out  amongst  the  village  lads, 
morris-dancing,  how  he  rushed  out  when  he 
happened  to  see  him,  and  how  cruelly,  crueQy  he 
flogged  him  ?  Oh !  he  never  beat  none  o'  th' 
tothers ;  it  was  always  poor  Delmey." 

Sally  stamped  with  agony  as  she  remembered 
these  things,  and  sobbed  and  wept  more  vio- 
lently than  ever.  She  was  rememberiog  things 
of  long  years  ago ;  but  they  seemed  to  her  but 
of  yesterday,  so  vividly  had  they  imprinted  them- 
selves in  her  bosom.  Mrs.  Dorriogton  said  she 
remembered  them,  and  paused  a  moment,  as  if 
struck  by  the  remembrance,  but  putting  away 
the  idea,  as  if  not  only  painful,  but  unjust,  she 
said: 

"  Oh  I  that  was  merely  accidental,  Sally. 
Mr.  Dorrington  never  was  wanting  in  affection  to 
Delmey,  but  Delmey  was  more  thoughtless,  and 
provoked  him.  But  now  see,  SaUy.  Vincent 
is  at  Bulkdey's,  and  we  must  have  him  quickly 
here.  I  would  send  him  to  the  county-town, 
and  try  to  influence  Mr.  Darwin  to  soften  Mr. 
Dorrington,  or,  at  least,  to  interpose  delay  in 
this  concern.    How  shall  we  get  Vincent  h»^" 

Sally  Horobin,  in  a  moment  stopped  her 
tears,  she  wiped  her  face,  and  said : 
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''  Oh !  we  must  send  off  Dan  Hardy  this 
minute.  Write  a  letter,  Ma'am,  and  111  have 
him  ready." 

Sally  was  gone  like  a  flying  shadow.  In  a 
few  minutes  Dan  Hardy  was  at  the  gate,  mounted 
on  a  splendid  horse  of  Delmey's,  and  receiving 
from  Sally  Mrs.  Donington's  letter,  disappeared 
swiftly  down  the  lane.^ 

The  next  morning  Vincent  made  his  appear- 
ance. He  was  but  seventeen.  A  handsome 
youth,  growing  somewhat  tall,  with  a  fine,  some- 
what elongated  countenance,  his  mother's  large 
blue  eyes,  but  with  stropg  dark  eyebrows,  very 
fine  dark  hair,  and  a  beard  which  gave  a  grace- 
ful shade  to  his  mouth  and  chin,  and  seemed 
rather  to  demand  the  application  of  the  razor. 
There  was  a  thoughtful  expression  in  his  other- 
wise open  and  intelligent  countenance,  occa- 
sioned by  the  news  which  had  thus  suddenly 
summoned  him  home.  He  had  always  been 
extremely  attached  to  Delmey,  and  had  been 
his  constant  companion  in  the  woods  and 
fidds. 

When  his  mother  told  him  how  matters  stood ; 
of  his  father's  violent  resentment ;  of  his  new 
sister-in-law,  as  she  had  seen  her,  Vincent 
said: 

VOL.  IL  o 
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"  I  know  her,  mother ;  I  have  frequently  seen 
her  when  we  have  been  fishing  in  the  Wilder^ 
and  have  warned  Dehney  of  his  danger.    But 
he  always  affected  to  laugh  at  it.    Now  diat 
it  has  happened,  however^  I  know  that  Delmey 
will  attach  himsdf  to  her  with  all  his  being. 
She  is  an  extraordinary  creature ;  but  my  father 
will  never  forgive  Delmey,  not  for  a  long  timoi 
at  least ;  that  father  of  Christina's  is  so  tho- 
roughly in  ill-repute,  and  so  really  suspicious 
a  character.     We  must  let  the  matter  blow 
over  the  best  we  can,  dear  mother.     We  must 
seem  as  much  as  possible  not  to  make  our- 
selves partizans  of  Delmey 's,   that  would  add 
fire  and  bitterness  to  my  father's  wrath;  but 
we  must  not  forsake  poor  Delmey  either.     We 
can  see  him  and  Christina  at  Mr.  Gould's  or 
Mr.  Greatorex's,  and  I  shall  even  venture  to 
Wood-Lincoln  when  Dakeyn  is  away,  as  he  often 
is." 

"  But  we  must  have  Delmey  and  ChnstiBa 
away  from  there,"  said  Mrs.  Dorrington.  "  We 
must  get  a  farm  for  Delmey.  Perhaps  Bulke- 
ley  can  find  him  one." 

''Christina  won't  leave  her  father,"  said 
Vincent,  firmly.  "  You  don't  yet  know  her, 
mother.      She  is   proud   and   passionate,    ami 
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hawever  she  may  be  aware  of  her  father's  cha<- 
racter  she  looks  on  him  as  her  father ;  as  perse- 
cuted ;  and  I  feel  sure  she  would  ding  to  him 
m  martyrdom  rather  than  leave  him.  No  I 
there,  at  least  for  the  present,  Delmey  must 
stay,  and  we  must  make  the  best  of  it." 

Mrs.  Dorrington  sighed. 

"  It  is  a  woeful  business/'  she  added ;  ''  but 
now  for  the  more  immediate  concern." 

She  told  Vincent,  that  she  was  quite  satisfied 
that  his  father  had  been  to  order  Delmey  to  be 
struck  out  of  his  will.  He  was  now  returned, 
and  she  wished  him  to  see  Mr.  Darwin,  and 
interest  him  in  behalf  of  the  imprudent  young 
people. 

"  He  can  do  much,  dear  Vincent,"  said  Mrs. 
Dorrington ;  "  you  know  how  weD  your  father 
succeeded  in  reconciling  him  to  his  daughter 
after  a  marriage  very  hostile  to  his  feelings." 

Vincent  entered  into  the  matter  with  a  gene- 
rosity which  was  native  to  him,  and  with  a 
prudence  that  extremely  charmed  his  mother. 
To  her  he  had  always  been  the  most  tender  and 
affectionate  of  sons.  He  partook  all  hex  poetical 
and  country-loving  tastes,  her  taste  for  books  and 
for  flowers.     He  met  his  father  with  a  gravity 
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which  showed  that  he  was  aware  of  what  had 
taken  place,  but  did  not  advert  to  it.  Talked 
quietly  of  what  was  going  on  at  Bulkdey's, 
which  he  knew  always  interested  his  father, 
and  the  next  morning,  as  if  going  one  of  bis 
ordinary  rides  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  taking 
a  way  neither  in  the  direction  of  Wood-Iincoln 
nor  of  the  county-town,  he  proceeded  by  a  cir- 
cuitous route  to  the  latter  place. 

Mr.  Darwin,  with  professional  caution,  would 
neither  affirm  nor  deny  that  Mr.  Dorrington 
had  given  commands  for  some  alterations  in  his 
will.  He  expressed  deep  and  sincere  concern 
for  what  had  happened,  and  was,  he  said,  much 
relieved  by  what  Vincent  informed  him  of  the 
bride.  He  assured  him  that  he  had  already 
done  all  that  seemed  prudent  in  the  fresh 
acrimony  of  the  affair  to  soften  Mr.  Dorring- 
ton's  resentment,  and  that  now,  having  the 
assurance  that  Mrs.  Dorrington  and  the  rest 
of  the  family  took  a  more  cheerful  view  of  the 
alliance,  he  would,  without  committing  any  one, 
exert  the  utmost  amoimt  of  his  influence  with 
his  friend  and  honoured  partner. 

This  news  was  very  consoling  to  Mrs.  Dor- 
rington. But  time  showed  that  it  was  productive 
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of  little  fruit.  Mr.  Darwin,  indeed,  exerted 
himself  with  equal  zeal  and  tact.  He  reminded 
Mr.  Dorrington  how  sensibly  he  had  combatted 
his  own  anger  against  his  daughter,  and  how 
satisfactory  had  been  the  result.  But  Mr. 
Dorrington,  however  eloquent  in  the  case  of 
another,  in  his  own  was  deaf  as  the  adder.  He 
represented  to  his  partner  how  totally  different 
were  the  circumstances :  in  the  one  there  was 
a  femOy,  lower  in  life,  certainly,  but  still  really 
respectable,  and  a  son-in-law  accomplished  in  his 
profession,  active,  and  capable  of  working  his 
way  upwards;  in  the  other,  a  father  whose 
moral  repute  was  a  foul  and  impassable  barrier 
to  all  communion. 

Time  rolled  on,  but  did  not  lessen  Mr.  Dor- 
rington's. resentment  against  his  son.  His  grief 
continued  excessive  and  extraordinary.  He  kept 
himsdf  secluded  for  the  most  part  in  his  room, 
where  the  blinds  were  seen  uniformly  close  drawn 
down.  The  effect  of  his  trouble  showed  itself 
in  his  altered  look:  he  was  reduced  in  per- 
son, his  countenance  was  pale,  and  his  hair 
had  become  very  much  whiter.  Whatever  was 
the  wound  inflicted  on  his  parental  affection  and 
parental  hopes,  it  was  certain  that  that  which 
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had  lacerated  his  family  pride  was  deep,  and,  as 
it  so  &r  seemed,  incurahle. 

Delmey,  who  felt  it  sensibly,  rarehjr  crossed 
the  threshold  of  his  paternal  home.  When  he 
met  his  father  he  did  not  venture  to  speak, 
but  made  a  respectful  bow,  which  was  sddonir 
acknowledged,  even  with  a  mere  motion  of  the 
head.  When  his  father  was  absent,  and  es- 
pecially absent  on  a  visit  to  Bulkeley,  which  he 
made  every  few  months,  and  never  returning 
under  a  week,  Delmey  would  avail  himself  of 
the  opportunity,  and  seemed  to  revive  in  the 
love  of  his  mother  the  cheerfulness  of  his 
boyish  days.  But  never  could  he  prevail,  on 
any  single  occasion,  on  his  wife  to  accompany 
him  there.  Though  she  manifested  the  most 
passicmate  attachment  to  Mrs.  Dorrington,  she 
felt  deeply  and  proudly  the  repudiation  by  her 
father-in-law.  "  She  scorned,"  she  said,  ''  to 
enter  his  house  in  his  absence,  where  she  was 
not  tolerated  in  hi&  presence." 

However  deep  might  be  Mr.  Dorrington's 
resentment  towards  her,  how  mu<^  he  might 
deem  himsdf  injured  by  her,  it  is  certain  that 
she  fdt  herself  more  aggrieved  by  him,  and  as 
having  more  just  cause  for  resentment.     She 
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fett  it  both  on  her  own  account  and  that  of  her 
fitther.  Whatever  cause  he  had  given  to  the 
world  for  its  repulsion  of  himself,  her  natural 
pride  and  her  filial  affection  would  not  allow 
her  to  concede  the  justice  of  such  treatment  of 
him.  She  'was,  or  seemed,  blind  to  his  crimes, 
ttid  only  and  vehemently  alive  to  his  natural 
rdationship  to  her.  To  her  he  had  uniformly 
been  kind,  unsparing  of  whatever  he  possessed 
for  her  accomplishmeAt  or  gratification,  and 
proud  of  her  beyond  measure ;  and  she  repaid 
this  with  a  blind  and  rapturous  devotion. 

Mrs.  Dorrington  could  not  but  respect  her 
fedngs,  and  therefore  never  pressed  her  to 
eome  to  the  Dene ;  the  more  so,  as  it  would 
lave  been  in  the  highest  degree  offensive  to 
her  husband,  and  would  tend  to  postpone  any 
possible  chance  of  reconciliation. 

Ddmey  Dorrington  continued  to  reside  with 
his  wife  dt  Wood-Lincoln.  His  father-in-law 
was  but  rarely  there ;  he  was  absent  for  months 
together,  and  for  still  longer  and  longer  periods. 
Strange  rumours  came,  ever  and  anon,  floating 
thither  firom  a  dbtance,  which  did  not  by  any 
tneans  tend  to  dear  up  the  mystery  which  sur- 
rounded his  character.     Still,  when  he  was  at 
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home,  there  was  a  quietness,  a  perfect  composure 
about  him,  which  betrayed  no  inward  uneasiness ; 
and  his  love  to  his  daughter  was,  if  anything, 
more  manifest. 

Delmey  had  set  himself  to  manage  the  farm. 
He  had  got  there  Dan  Hardy  as  the  head  man, 
and  in  the  course  of  twelve  months,  under  his 
industrious  exertions,  it  had  assumed  a  much 
more  respectable  appearance.  The  land  was 
better  cultivated^  the  fences  were  put  into  good 
order,  and  all  around  the  house  there  was  a 
most  visible  improvement  in  neatness,  and 
cleanness  of  roads.  Mrs.  Dorrington  had  ad- 
vanced no  inconsiderable  sums  for  these  pur- 
poses, and  for  purchase  of  stock,  which  now 
presented  a  very  goodly  look  on  the  pas- 
turage. 

During  nearly  three  years,  in  which  this 
state  of  things  continued,  there  were  two  handr 
some,  dark-complexioned  boys  bom  to  Delmey, 
who,  in  compliance  with  the  desire  of  their 
mother,  were  christened  Hernando  and  Lopez. 
Christina,  in  her  excessive  attachment  to  her 
children,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  guitar, 
which  her  mother-in-law  had  given  her,  seemed 
perfectly  happy.      She  often  met  Mrs.  Dorring- 
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ton  and  Vincent  at  the  Vicar's  or  Farmer  Great- 
orez's,  and  there  seemed  the  most  perfect  har- 
mony between  them.  Her  love  for  Mrs.  Dor- 
rington  was  something  almost  painful  in  its 
intensity.  She  seemed  to  ding  to  her  as  the 
almost  only  remaining  parent  left  her ;  for  her 
father  was  more  and  more  absent.  She  seemed 
to  bring  back,  in  embracing  her,  the  memory 
of  years  and  of  maternal  affection  long  since 
lost  She  fdt  in  her,  as  it  were,  a  profound 
security  as  in  a  heart  at  once  wise,  noble,  and 
yet  so  deeply  loving. 

At  the  Vicar's,  she  would  sit  for  hours  oil 
a  low  seat,  at  her  feet,  and  play  to  her,  on  her 
guitar,  her  national  songs  and  airs,  and  talk  to 
her  of  the  warm  and  beautiful  scenes  of  Trinidad, 
till  she  would  spring  up,  and,  clasping  her  neck, 
almost  suffocate  her  with  her  kisses  and  em- 
braces. 

Jeremiah  Gould  delighted  to  learn  from  her 
her  most  beautiful  Spanish  airs,  and  in  return 
taught  her  Italian  and  German  ones,  with  the 
melancholy  spirituality  of  the  latter  of  which  she 
was  strangely  affected*  Even  Farmer  Greatorex 
came  wonderfully  to  admire  her,  and  said  that 
Mr.  Dorrington  did  not  deserve  to  have  such 
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a  d)3d,  while  he  ooidd  bear  resentment  towards 
such  a  lovmg  and  beautiful  creature.  He  de» 
dared  she  must  be  a  real  Lilliputian ;  and  after 
hearing  her  songs,  which  she  sung  with  a  Ihrdy, 
and  yet  somehow  a  plaintive  tone,  or  when  he 
saw  her  running  and  playing  with  her  diildreii, 
like  a  madcap  gul  herself,  he  protested  that 
**  that  LQlipu,"  his  pet  name  for  her,  '^  was, 
the  most  wonderful  woman  in  the  woild." 

The  Vicar  and  Greatorex  used  to  speculate 
seriously  of  late  on  (danning  a  surprise  and  a 
reconciliation  between  Mr.  Dcmington  and  this 
lorely  and  impassioned  being.  They  never 
could  believe,  they  said,  but  that  if  Mr.  Doiring- 
ton  could  see  her  playing  with  her  childrai, 
without  knowing  who  she  was,  he  would  be 
downright  delighted.  He  could  not  help  it, 
they  contended ;  and  so  they  pondered  and  turned 
over  many  notable  schemes  to  bring  it  about 
At  one  time  they  would  invite  him  to  the  Vicar- 
age, and  at  another  to  the  farmer's,  and  then 
let  him  see  her  in  the  garden  with  her  two  boys. 
Then  they  thought  he  might  suspect  a  trick, 
and  so  they  should  do  more  harm  than  good. 
Next,  they  thought  that  Captain  Parrymore 
might  do  it,  as,  not  being  on  very  intimate  terms 
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with  the  Dorringtons,  he  was  more  at  Hberty  to 
ask  whom  he  liked.  But  Mrs.  Parrymore 
did  not  fan  into  their  plan,  and  thus  it  dropped, 
to  be  dissipated  for  ever  by  an  event  which  now 
took  place. 

Dakeyn  of  Wood-Lincoln,  in  his  now  "  few 
and  far  between"  visits  to  that  place,  remarked 
on  the  decided  improvement  made  by  Delmey 
Dorrington,  and  proposed  to  him  to  take  the 
farm  on  his  own  account.  He  said  that  for 
himself  it  was  of  no  real  use.  He  was  but  a 
passing  and  unfrequeht  guest  there.  That  he 
had  no  doubt  Mr.  Dorrington  would  sooner  or 
later  relent,  and  restore  Delmey  to  his  patrimo* 
nial  rights.  That,  meantime,  he  could  not  be 
bett^  situated  than  thus  near,  where  his  father 
could  see  how  moderate  he  was  in  his  views ; 
how  careful  to  avoid  great  expenditure ;  how 
meritorious  as  an  agriculturist.  Here  he  was 
amongst  his  friends,  and  ready  to  avail  himself 
of  any  favourabk  turn  of  fortune. 

Delmey  Ddrrington  listened  and  thought  all 
this  very  reasonable.  He  consulted  his  mother 
on  the  subject,  who  advised  him  to  act  with 
caution,  from  the  reputed  character  of  his  father- 
in-law.     To  see  that  there  were  no  aitears  of 
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rent;  and,  in  short,  to  take  Bulkeley's  advice 
upon  it. 

Delmey  Dorrington  acted  on  this  counsel. 
He  rode  over  to  his  brother  Bulkeley's,  who 
thought  the  plan  good,  but  repeated  the  cau- 
tion as  to  the  arrears  of  rent.  Dakeyn  frankly 
confessed  that  there  were  arrears  of  rent ;  but 
that  on  Delmey  paying  for  the  stock,  he  would 
accompany  him  to  the  landlord,  pay  up  the 
arrears,  and  see  his  name  inserted  in  the  books 
as  tenant. 

Nothing  could  seem  fairer.  The  stock  was 
valued  at  a  thousand  pounds,  and  Bulkeley  freely 
offered  to  advance  it  on  ordinary  interest.  This 
proposal,  however,  coming  to  the  ears  of  Mr. 
Dorrington,  he  strenuously  and  most  solemnly 
called  on  Bulkeley  to  desist  from  the  matter,  de- 
claring that  such  was  the  wily  and  treacherous 
character  of  .Dakeyn,  that  he  would  only  lead 
Delmey  into  inevitable  troubles.  But  Bulkdey, 
deaf  to  this  admonition,  and  as  if  regarding  it 
as  dictated  by  his  father's  unreasonable  resent- 
ment against  his  son,  advanced  the  required  sum, 
and  Delmey  and  his  father-in-law  proceeded  to 
the  steward's  to  complete  the  transactions.  Un* 
fortunately,  the  steward  was  absent  in  London ; 
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and  as  the  journey  was  the  one  which  Dakeyn 
was  actually  going  to  make,  he  offered  to  Del- 
mey  to  settle  the  busiqess  wholly  himself. 
Delmey,  with  an  incaution  which  nothing  but 
his  infatuated  trust  in  his  father-in-law  could 
have  produced,  paid  over  the  amount  for  the 
stock,  and  returned  home,  awaiting  the  arrival 
of  the  acknowledgment  of  the  paid-up  arrears 
of  rent,  and  of  his  acceptance  as  tenant.  The 
latter  document  arrived,  but  not  the  former. 
Delmey  wrote  to  point  out  this  deficiency,  and 
was  confounded  by  receiving  for  answer,  that  the 
arrears,  which  amounted  to  the  whole  one  thou- 
sand pounds,  were  not  paid  !  These,  the  steward 
informed  him,  had  only  been  allowed  to  run, 
now  for  nearly  three  years,  on  the  assurances  of 
Dakeyn,  that  Mr.  Delmey  Dorrington  was 
anxious  to  succeed  in  the  farm,  and  was  only 
waiting  for  the  not-distant  reconciliation  with  his 
affluent  and  highly-respectable  father,  in  order 
to  discharge  the  whole !  Dakeyn  had  left  the 
cx)untry,  having  made  the  necessary  transfer  of 
the  tenancy  to  Mr.  Delmey  Dorrington,  who,  he 
said,  would,  on  that  announcement,  pay  up  the 
whole  arrears. 

What  was  worse,  it  was  soon  discovered  that 
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Dakeyn  had,  previous  to  the  sale  <tf  the  stock  to 
his  son-inJaw,  mortgaged  it  to  its  full  value,  to 
pay  a  gambling  obligation  !  These  disdosureB 
came  down  like  so  many  avalanches  on  the  un- 
happy Delmey.  In  his  resentment  he  did  not 
sp9xe  his  wife's  fether  in  her  presenoe ;  and  such 
was  the  effect  of  this,  and  of  Christina's  fedio^ 
of  her  feitiier's  crud  perfidy,  that  her  impetuous 
temperament  threw  her  into  the  most  violent 
convulsions,  and  nearly  cost  her  h^  life.  It 
was  only  by  the  {»x)mptest  medical  assistanoe, 
and  the  careful  attentions  of  Mrs.  Dorrington, 
who  did  not  hesitate,  imder  the  circumstances, 
to  hasten  openly  to  her,  that  she  was  saved. 
During  her  illness,  her  father  wrote,  and  deplored 
in  the  most  ingenious  terms  the  sudden  demands 
which  had  been  made  upon  him  by  cruel 
creditors,  and  which  had  compelled  him  to 
sacrifice  the  money  which  he  was  on  his  way  to 
pay  to  the  steward,  and  to  escape  from  the 
country.  The  imhappy  daughter  clung  even  to 
this  last  base  subterfuge  of  a  wicked  parent, 
and  refused  to  believe  him  the  monster  that  he 
was.  It  was  not  for  h^  friends  at  that  moment 
to  snatch  from  her  this  poor  consolation,  by 
endeavouring  to  undeceive  her. 
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But  the  amseqnences  to  Ddmey  were  terrible. 
He  had  the  ponderons  axrears  of  rent  to  pay, 
md  tiiefann  again  to  stodc,  if  he  continued  on  it. 
Three  thousand  pounds,  at  least,  wodd  be 
leqmred.  He  stated  in  moving  terms  to  the 
steward  and  the  mortgagee,  the  facts,  and  Tepre^ 
sented  the  injustice  of  bis  being  still  further 
victimized  for  the  villainy  of  his  father-in4aw. 
Poor  Delmey !  how  littla  did  he  know  the  woiid. 
The  heart  of  a  creditor  is  a  piece  of  the  nether 
millstone.  Little  he  cares  who  pays,  or  who  is 
victimized,  so  that  he  himself  is  not.  Delmey's 
statement  only  hastened  the  crisis.  Each  party 
thus  becoming  aware  of  the  other's  d^dms,  lost . 
no  time  in  endeavouring  to  secure  themselves. 
The  landlord  at  once  put  in  an  execution  for  the 
whole  rent^  He  was  a  gentleman,  and  his 
steward  also  a  liberal  and  gentlemanly  man. 
They  did  not  wish,  therefore,  to  proceed  to  any 
actual  extremity ;  but  being  in  safe  possession  of 
the  stock,  waited  to  see  whether  the  money 
would  be  paid.  The  steward  wrote,  at  Delmey's 
suggestion,  to  his  father — there  was  no  an- 
swer :  to  Bulkeley — Bulkeley  replied  that  he  had 
already  advanced  the  one  thousand  pounds, 
which  the  knave  Dakeyn  had  gone   off  with, 
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and  that  under  the  circumstances,  he  would 
not  advance  another  shilling,  which  would  only 
go  to  pay  off  Dakeyn's  gambling  debts.  There 
was  no  other  person  who  could  advance  the 
DQoney  except  Mrs.  Dorrington,  and  her  situa. 
tion  now  became  most'  painful  and  embar- 
rasing. 

She  was  tossed  between  her  love  and  pity  for 
Delmey  and  his  wife,  for^  spite  of  the  unquestion- 
ably villainy  of  the  father,  she  felt  Christina  to  be 
true  and  of  a  high  tone  of  mind,  with  many  noble 
qualities  in  it,  amid  a  vast  amount  of  wild  and 
untutored  passions.  She  longed  to  discharge 
the  debt,  set  Delmey  free,  and  secure  his  conti- 
nuance near  her.  But  not  only  did  Bulkeley  and 
Mr.  Dorrington  protest  against  it,  as  a  piece  of 
useless  and  even  culpable  folly,  as  a  direct  pay- 
ment of  the  scoundrel  Dakeyn's  gambling  debts, 
and  and  as  laying  Delmey  open  to  his  return ; 
but  her  own  good  sense  told  her  the  same  thing. 
She  felt  that  she  would  probably  have  a  serious 
demand  upon  her  resoiu*ces  for  Delmey  and  his 
family.  There  was  a  fatality  about  him  which 
inspired  his  best  friends  with  fears  that  he  would 
always  be  an  unfortunate  man.  Mrs.  Dorrington 
had,  therefore,  for  some  time  cherished  the  hope 
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of  accomplishing  two  objects  dear  to  her.  One 
day  the  old  ancestral  property,  Fulboume,  would 
be  sold.  She  longed  to  purchase  it,  and  settle  it 
on  Ddmey  and  his  children.  If  she,  however, 
paid  scores  like  these,  she  never  should  achieve 
that  great  object.  She  consulted  her  sure 
counsellors,  the  Yicar  and  Farmer  Greatorex. 
They  wholly  and  earnestly  accorded  with  these 
views. 

"  But,"  said  the  fanner,  "  dear  Madam,  you 
must  make  up  your  mind  to  another  trial.  Mr. 
Ddmey  must,  for  a  while,  quit  the  country. 
The  creditors  will  come  down  on  him,  and  once 
in  prison,  the  money  must  be  paid,  or  he  will 
never  come  out  again." 

Mrs.  Dorrington  started  at  the  terrible  pros- 
pect. Such  then  was  the  severity  of  the  law, 
that  she  knew  that  it  was  too  true.  Greatorex 
advised  that  Delmey  should  lose  not  a  moment 
in  escaping  to  the  Isle  of  Man,  whither  his 
family  could  follow  him,  and  where  Mrs.  Dor- 
rington could  allow  them  a  yearly  sum  till 
brighter  days  dawned.  The  debts  on  the  farm 
were  Dakeyn's  debts,  Delmey  ought  not  to  pay 
them,  or  place  himself  in  a  situation  which 
might  compel  his  friends  to  pay  them.  Mrs. 
Dorrington  felt  the  wisdom  of  this  advice,  and 
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though  deeply  distressed  at  the  idea  of  lodng 
Debney,  she  lost  no  time  in  oommunicating  to 
him  the  necessity  of  it. 

But  Delmey,  though  with  a  prison  staring 
him  in  the  face,  could  not  be  persuaded  to  with- 
draw himself  with  the  promptness  wiiidi  every 
circumstance  proclaimed  to  be  necessary.  His 
wife,  in  consequence  of  the  discoveries  of  her 
father's  conduct,  was  still  suffering  and  confined 
to  her  bed.  The  most  distressing  prostration 
had  followed  the  violent  excitement  which  the 
state  of  her  mind  perpetuated,  in  spite  of  the 
tender  sympathy  of  Mrs.  Dorrington,  and  the 
assiduous  nursing  of  Sally  Horobin,  who  was 
constantly  with  her. 

The  whole  affair  was  most  melancholy.  The 
steward  had  now  driven  all  the  stock  from  the 
farm,  and  sold  off  the  corn-stacks.  Tbm 
was  only  the  most  absolutely  necessary  furm- 
ture  left  in  the  house,  which  Mrs.  Dorrington 
had  purchased  from  the  steward.  In  the  midst 
of  this  woeful  scene  lay  poor  Christina  helpless, 
but  fortunately  ignorant  of  the  real  extent  of 
the  nuschief.  There  was  nothing  to  do  on  the 
the  ferm,  and  the  labourers  were  dismissed. 
Without  stock,  even  the  fowls  were  gone,  and 
without  the  cheerftil  sounds  of   labour,  there 
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reigned  a  desolatioD  around  that  v^as  depressing 
beyond  description. 

Poor  Delmey,unable  to  absent  himself  firomhis 
suffering  wife — ^Ben  Greatorex  had  fetched  the 
children  for  the  time  to  his  houiCy  and  was  like  a 
kind  dd  grandfather  to  them — ^lingered  about  the 
premises,  wretched  and  downcast,  and  every 
minute  in  danger.  Sometimes  he  went  and  sate 
by  Christina's  bed,  watching  her  in  melanchofy 
silence ;  sometimes  he  took  his  fishing-rod  and 
wandered  down  the  banks  of  the  Wilder,  but 
there  lay  a  weight  like  a  stone  at  his  heart,  and 
he  let  his  angle  float  unheeded  on  the  stream. 
At  one  time  his  mind  turned  with  indignation 
tn  the  baseness  of  his  father-in-law,  at  another, 
he  thought  how  easily  the  wealth  of  his  famify 
might  extricate  him  from  all  his  difficulties,  and 
he  refused  to  see  the  wisdom  of  the  means 
recommended  by  his  best  friends. 

Dan  Hardy,  who  was  more  on  the  watch  for 
Ddmey's  safety  than  Delmey  was  for  himself,  still 
remained  on  the  premises.  He  pretended  to 
employ  himsdf  in  the  garden,  but  his  real 
business  was  to  be  ready  to  ride  on  an  errand 
for  anything  wanted  in  the  house,  and  to  keep 
a  horse  ready  saddled  for  any  sudden  appear- 
ance of   danger.     For  ^this   purpose,  in  the 
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very  first  probability  of  an  execution,  he  had  re- 
moved DeUney's  best  horse  to  Ben  Greatorex's, 
and  kept  it  in  hourly  readiness  for  any  emer- 
gency. 

It  was  now  late  in  the  autumn.  The  crops 
had  been  got  in,  and  the  landlord  had  had  the 
benefit  of  them.  The  days  were  shorteniog, 
yet  they  were  often  fine  and  warm ;  and  on  an 
afternoon  of  this  kind,  Delmey  was  fly-fishiog 
in  the  Wilder,  near  the  house,  and  Hardy  was 
with  him,  when  two  men  came  leisurely  down 
the  stream,  also  carrying  fishing-rods,  and  look- 
ing apparently  for  the  best  pools  in  the  Wilder. 
When  they  came  to  where  Delmey  and  Hardy 
were  angling,  they  paused  a  moment  to  watch 
their  sport,  asked  what  luck  they  had  had,  and 
whether  the  farmer  here  objected  to  casual 
angling? 

"  No,"  said  Delmey,  "  I  am  the  farmer ;  I 
should  be  sorry  to  be  so  selfish.'' 

"  And  we,"  replied  one  of  the  strangers,  **  are 
sorry  to  interrupt  you,  Sir,,  but  we  must  do  it," 
and  producing  and  unfolding  a  paper,  **  we  here- 
with serve  you  with  a  copy  of  a  writ." 

Delmey  started;  prisons  and  nameless  hor- 
rors shivered  through  his  blood. 

''  But  you  will  not  take  me  a¥ray  at  once  ?" 
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he  asked ;  "  my  Yfife  is  very  ill,  confined  to  her 
bed ;  it  might  cost  her  her  Ufe." 

"  This  very  day — ^almost  this  minute,"  replied 
the  officer,  "we  must  expect  your  company. 
We  have  a  good  way  to  go,  and  we  are  bound 
to  see  you  safe  delivered  to  the  jailor  of  the 
debtors'  prison  as  soon  as  possible.'' 

"  I  cannot,  and  will  not,  go  to-day,"  said 
Delmey,  his  face  flushing  with  grief  and 
anger. 

The  officer  smiled,  and  replied  : 

"  There  is  no  alternative,  Sh*." 

"  Perhaps  there  is  though,"  said  Dan  Hardy; 
and  seizing  in  his  gigantic  hands  the  officer  who 
stood  holding  the  open  writ,  he  chucked  him 
in  a  moment  into  the  river.  There  was  a  cry 
of  surprise  from  the  astonished  man,  as  he 
splashed  over  head  into  the  clear,  rapid  stream ; 
and  his  fellow-officer  had  instantly  plucked  a 
pistol  fix)m  his  breast,  and  presented  it  at 
Hardy. 

"  Fellow !"  he  said,  "  you  are  a  dead  man, 
if  you  stir  fix)m  the  spot,  or  further  resist  the 
law." 

But  Hardy  had  snatched  up  his  fishing-rod, 
and  plucking  the  lowest  and  heaviest  division  of 
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it  from  the  rest,  whirled  it— a  stout  stick  of  faazd 
— around  his  head,  and  in  its  sweep  knocked  the 
pistol  from  the  officer's  hand,  and,  rapid  as  light- 
ning, let  the  stick  next  fall  on  the  officer's  head: 

"  For  your  life,  Mr.  Delmey,"  said  Hardy, 
'^  while  I  keep  the  Philistines  at  bay." 

Delmey  flew  towards  the  house ;  and  Hardy 
seemed  likely  to  have  enough  on  his  hands. 
The  man  in  the  river,  after  floundering  about 
sometime,  and  losing  the  writ,  which  floated 
down  the  stream,  was  now  recovering  his  foot- 
ing, and  with  looks  of  friry,  making  for  the 
land.  The  other  man,  though  staggered  with 
the  blow  Hardy  had  given  him,  was  now  ac- 
tively looking  in  the  grass  for  the  pistol. 
Hardy  anticipated  him,  and  flung  the  weapon 
into  the  river.  Sure  that  any  fire-arms  that 
the  drenched  man  had  were  \iseless,  Hardy 
now  seemed  to  glory  in  the  encounter.  The 
spirit  of  his  old  pugilistic  feats  came  over  him, 
and  towering  aloft  to  the  height  of  his  gigantic 
stature,  he  laughed  aloud,  and  said  :  '^  Now,  my 
lads,  come  on,  and  let  us  have  a  good  bout  of  it 
Two  to  one  you  can't  complain  of  at  any  rate. 
There,"  said  he,  to  the  man  on  dry  ground, 
"  don't  you  see  that  the  bank  is  high  and  over- 
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hanging — ^why    don't    you    hdp  your  fellow 
out  ?" 

The  man  cast  a  glance  that  way — saw  his 
companion  vainly  striving  to  raise  himself, 
encumbered  with  his  wet  clothes,  to  the  top 
of  the  bank,  and  ran  to  give  him  a  hand. 
At  the  moment  that  he  had  laid  hold  on 
his  associate,  Hardy  sprang  forward,  and  with 
a  loud  laugh,  toppled  the  two  unfortunate  men 
bto  the  stream  together. 

The  confounded  officers,  plunging  about  some 
time  before  they  caught  their  feet,  only  looked 
up  to  see  the  huge  rustic,  armed  with  his  heavy 
hazel  stick,  standing  on  the  edge  of  the  river, 
laughing  and  exulting  in  their  plight.  Their 
rage  was  indescribable.  They  vowed  all  sorts 
of  vengeance,  but  the  aspect  of  the  colossal  and 
evidently  adroit  fellow  afforded  them  little 
prospect  of  any  successful  resistance.  They 
therefore  held  a  parley  in  low  accents  with 
each  other,  and  then  drew  off  to  the  other 
side  of  the  river,  where  they  got  to  land  with 
less  difficulty,  and  shouted,  ''  Rascal !  you  shall 
see  us  again." 

"  Shall  be  glad  to  see  you,  when  you've  dried 
your  clothes,"  retorted  Hardy,  who,  his  blood 
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once  up,  thought  no  more  of  consequences. 
''  Hope  you  won't  take  cold,"  he  cried,  and  with 
that,  having  already  seen  Delmey  gallop  off, 
he  took  his  way  to  the  house. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

This  event  had  disconcerted  all  the  prudent 
plans  of  Delmey  Doitington's  friends.  He 
had  resisted  the  law,  and  now  there  was  no 
alternative  but  for  him  to  make  his  escape,  if 
possible,  to  America.  The  war  was  raging; 
there  was  no  flight  to  the  continent.  Not  a 
moment  was  to  be  lost ;  the  insulted  executioners 
of  the  law  would  pursue  him  with  all  the 
promptness  and  rigour  of  vengeance.  He  had 
taken  a  rapid  and  sorrowful  embrace  of  his 
wife,  saying  that  his  affairs  called  him  hastily 
away.  His  mother  struck  with  the  acutest  dis- 
tress, yet  acting  with  all  the  firm  decision  of  a 
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great  nature,  put  into  his  hands  funds  for  his 
journey ;  saw  him  the  same  night  on  the  road 
to  Liverpool  under  the  care  of  Ben  Great- 
oreXy  and  in  two  days  he  was  afloat  on  the 
Atlantic. 

This  was  one  breathing-point  gained,  and 
though  a  sad  one,  enabled  Mrs.  Dorrington  to 
pursue  her  plans  for  Delmey  and  his  family 
more  reflectively.  She  was  not  long,  weak  as 
was  Christina,  in  gradually  unfolding  to  her 
what  had  reaUy  taken  place.  She  rightly  cal- 
culated that  a  woman  of  Christina's  quick  and 
suggestive  mind  would  suffer  less  from  a  real 
knowledge  of  the  facts  than  by  any  mystery,  or 
half  mystery  being  kept  around  them.  She 
relied  too  on  the  real  power  of  her  mind  and 
resolution,  and  she  was  right.  Distressed  as 
Christina  was  at  what  she  learned,  she  yet 
actually  rather  benefitted  than  suffered  from  the 
real  knowledge  of  the  case.  She  roused  her- 
self, and  really  grew  stronger.  There  was  a 
great  object  before  her — ^to  join  her  husband  in 
a  land  which  seemed  near,  in  comparison,  to  her 
own  beloved  Trinidad.  She  flattered  herself 
that  some  day  she  and  her  husband  and  chil- 
dren might  settle  there.     To  her  ardent  mind, 
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there  was  a  new  and  a  sweeter  life  awaiting 
them. 

If  they  should  be  removed  from  their  noble 
and  dearly  beloved  mother,  and  some  other 
kind  friends,  they  shoidd,  thought  Christina,  be 
removed  from  the  proximity  of  proud  relatives 
who  looked  upon  her  as  a  calamity  and  a 
nuisance.  Oh,  deep  and  corrodingly  did  that  feel- 
ing rest  upon  her  proud  spirit.  All  hope 
seemed  extinguished  of  any  reconciliation  with 
Mr.  Dorrington.  The  disgraceful  acts  of  her 
&ther,  and  the  infliction  of  the  law  in  his  son's 
case,  and  the  resistance  to  it — odious  in  his  eyes — 
had  added  fresh  and  indelible  force  to  his  resent- 
ment. These  things  seemed  to  have  justified 
all  his  repugnance  to  Delmey's  marriage.  They 
were  miserable  fruits  which  he  seemed  to  have 
foreseen  and  prognosticated. 

On  the  other  hand,  Christina  felt  the  cruel 
perfidy  of  her  father,  though  she  was  yet  will- 
ing to  make  allowances  for  him ;  but  she  felt  still 
more  what  seemed  to  her  the  haughty  insensi- 
bility of  Mr.  Dorrington,  and  his  son  Bulkeley, 
to  the  unhappiness  of  a  son  and  a  brother.  In 
her  eyes  all  the  wealth  in  England  did  not 
weigh,  for   a  moment,  in  the  scale  with   the 
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sacred  rights  of  natural  a£fection.  Bitterly  and 
indignantly  did  she,  therefore,  even  amid  her 
tears  of  gratitude  to  her  noble  mother-in-law, 
and  her  passionate  embraces  of  her,  utter  her 
burning  feelings  on  this  subject.  She  would 
start  up,  in  such  impassioned  scenes,  and 
stretching  her  hands  enthusiastically  towards 
the  West,  exclaim :  **  Ah !  dear  native  world, 
let  me  once  more  fly  to  thee,  and  be  at  rest 
Here  all  is  so  cold,  so  proud,  so  pitiless !'' 

Mrs.  Dorrington  would  gaze  on  her  in  those 
excitable  moments,  and  while  struck  with  admi- 
ration of  her  singular  beauty — her  large  dark 
eyes,  burning  with  intense  fire,  even  amid  their 
lustrous  moisture ;  her  features,  animated  with 
a  sentiment  of  profound  desire,  which  gave  to 
them  a  transcendant  loveliness  ;  and  her  small 
but  exquisite  figure,  eloquent  with  the  expres- 
sion of  her  intensest  feeling — she  trembled  for 
her  future  happiness,  and  for  that  of  her  son, 
bound  up  so  indissolubly  with  it. 

Mrs.  Dorrington  listened  to  Christina  with 
heroic  patience.  She  soothed  her  with  all  her 
sweet  and  tender  expressions  of  sympathy  and 
love,  and  told  her  that  if  she  could  but  see  her 
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able  to  oonuoand  herself  and  put  a  living  prac- 
tical faith  in  her  Redeemer,  she  should  never 
despair  of  restoring  all  to  order  and  ultimate 
prosperity.  She  reminded  her  that  there  was 
abundant  means  in  the  family.  That  it  was 
not  in  the  nature  of  a  father  to  resent  for  ever ; 
but  that  all  would  depend  on  the  prudence  of 
Delmey's  future  conduct ;  and  she  implored  her 
as  she  loved  him  not  to  have  to  reproach  her- 
self in  future  with  having,  by  her  quick  resent- 
ments, done  anything  to  prevent  this  happy 
issue. 

"  Ah  1  dear  mother !"  Christina  would  say, 
«nbradng  Mrs.  Dorrington  with  impetuous 
affection,  "  ah !  you  have  such  strength ! 
such  wonderful  strength  1  But  who  can  be  like 
you  ?*' 

Christina  was  impatient  to  set  out  after  her 
husband;  but  she  was  expecting  to1)e  confined, 
and  by  the  time  that  that  event  was  over,  the 
season  would  be  too  late.  It  was  impossible 
that  she  could  sail  before  spring,  and  meantime 
Mrs.  Dorrington  procured  her  pleasant  lodgings 
in  the  village,  where  she  had  her  children  about 
her,  and  where  Mrs.  Dorrington  daily  saw  her, 
and  constantly  cared  for  her.  Here  she  enjoyed 
all  the  happiness  which  her  absence  from  her 
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husband  admitted  of.  Every  day  Sally  Horobin 
made  her  appearance  with  basket  and  store  of 
good  things,  and  saw  that  everything  was  in 
order  in  the  rooms,  and  rated  the  woman  of  the 
house  if  it  were  not  so.  She  played  and  fondled 
with  the  children,  and  persuaded  herself,  though 
they  were  of  much  darker  complexions,  that 
they  were  the  very  "  morals"  of  what  Delmey 
and  Vincent  had  been.  Vincent  was  a  frequent 
and  kind  visitor ;  and  from  the  Vicar  and  the 
Greatorex  family  Christina  received  all  possible 
acts  and  expressions  of  kindness. 

In  the  winter  a  little  dark-eyed  girl  was  bom, 
which  was  named  Grace  Inez Dorrington.  Ah! 
what  felicity  to  Mrs.  Dorrington,  who  had  nev^ 
been  blessed  with  a  daughter,  and  whose  heart 
flowed  forth  in  warmest  streams  to  this  little 
being.  Sally  Horobin  too  was  obstreperously 
fond  of  the  infant,  who,  in  her  singular  powers 
of  vision,  exactly  resembled  both  its  mother 
and  Mrs.  Dorrington — ^two  of  the  most  unlike 
persons  in  the  world. 

Spring  approached :  and  with  very  different 
feelings  was  its  advent  contemplated  by  Mrs. 
Dorrington  and  Christina.  The  former  saw 
with  an  aching  heart  the  time  draw  near  which 
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vras  to  cany  away  from  her  her  beloved  grand- 
children^  and  the  warm-blooded  but  equally 
\v^arm-hearted  daughter-in-law.  During  the  many 
days  of  dose  intercourse  in  the  winter,  Mrs. 
Dorrington  had  come  to  learn  much  more  of 
the  past  life  and  character  of  Christina.  She 
could  see,  from  what  Christina  related,  much 
that  Christina  did  not  see,  of  the  unhappiness 
which  her  mother  must  have  suffered,  and 
which  undoubtedly  shortened  her  existence. 
She  saw  how  wildly  and  unbrokenly  Christina 
had  grown  up ;  all  her  better  qualities  neg- 
lected ;  her  fiery  impulses  unguided.  But  amid 
all  this  lay  a  noble  and  beautiful  nature,  capable 
of  the  most  unbounded  attachment,  and  of  the 
most  heroic  self-sacrifice. 

Her  love  to  her  husband  was  deep  and  pas- 
sionate as  her  own  tropical  nature  was  intense 
in  its  character;  and  towards  Mrs.  Dorrington 
she  had  come  to  cling  with  a  fervour  of  affection 
that  showed  itself  often  in  the  most  touching 
and  beautiful  manner.  There  was  a  reverence 
and  a  submission  in  it  as  to  a  high  and  angelic 
nature.  Mrs.  Dorrington  loved  Christina  with 
a  feeling  strong  in  proportion  to  the  injustice 
which  she  felt  that  her  husband  did  her ;  fi^m 
whose  mind  it  was   impossible  to  remove  a 
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fixed  persuasion  that  the  child  of  such  a  man 
must  be  of.  like  kind. 

But  spring,  we  ha^  said,  approached.  Mrs« 
Dorrington  had  prepared  all  sorts  of  clothes  and 
comforts  for  the  voyage;  and  helped  Sally 
Horobin  to  pack  them  with  many  tears.  Her 
sole  consolation  was  that  her  beloved  children 
were  going  to  make  her  banished  son  happy 
with  their  presence.  Dehney  had  often  written. 
He  had  never  gone  further  than  New  York. 
He  seemed  to  have  no  power  to  remove  further 
from  the  ocean  which  divided  him  from  his 
loved  ones  and  his  native  land.  He  expressed 
the  most  earnest  longing  for  their  coming.  He 
expressed  himself  as  lonely,  and  forming  no  new 
acquaintances  in  that  strange  land  where  his 
native  tongue  fell  on  his  ear,  but  where  every- 
thiug  else  was  foreign  to  his  heart,  till  he  saw 
again  his  Christina  and  children.  There  was  a 
depression  about  his  letters  which  always  dif- 
fused a  sadness  instead  of  a  joy,  and  Christina 
hastened  on  that  account  her  departure.  She 
had  written  to  say  that,  early  in  April,  she  should 
embark;  but  Delmey's  impatience  now  grew 
insupportable,  and  to  the  terror  and  surprise  of 
all  his  fiiends,  he  himself  appeared  at  West- 
wood  to  reconduct  his  fisunily  over ! 
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The  imprudence  of  this  step  struck  every  one 
with  oonstematicm*     The  emissaries  of  the  law 
had  kept  up  a  constant  vigilance.     There  was 
evidently  a  very  keen   desire  to  secure  Delmey, 
and  to  punish  him  for  his  former  escape.     The 
story  of  his  flight  to  America  was  disbelieved. 
He  had  not  given  his  own  name  on  his  passage 
out,  lest  some  one  might  be  lying  in  wait  for 
him   at   the   port  of   Liverpool      His  name, 
therefore,  did  not  appear  in  the  Hst  of  passen- 
gers;  and  it  was  confidently  mamtained  that 
he  was  concealed  in  England.     Ben  Hardy  had 
been  keenly   pursued  for  his  exploits   on  the 
banks  of  the  Wilder,  and  had  only  escaped  by 
the  ever-ready  services  of   Farmer  Greatorex, 
who  was  vastly   diverted  at  Hardy's  achieve- 
ment,  and  gave  him  a  letter  to  a  relative  of  his 
own  stamp,  a  farmer  in  Leicestershire,  whence 
he  came.     Here  Hardy  had  lived  and  worked, 
his  &mily  remaining  at  Westwood. 

Luckily  for  him,  at  the  time  of  his  attadc  on 
the  oflicers,  he  had  turned  his  long  hair  up,  as 
was  his  wont  sometimes,  under  his  hat ;  and  in 
aO  the  hues  and  cries  sent  out  after  him,  he  was 
described  as  a  gigantic  churl  with  cropped  hair. 
A  head  of  unquestionably  native  hair,  of  the 
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growth  of  years,  at  the  very  moment  of  the 
keenest  pursuit  after  him,  was  a  &ct  whidi 
turned  aU  inquisitive  eyes,  drawn  by  his  great 
stature  on  him,  as  quickly  away  again. 

But  here  was  Delmey  Dorrington  walking  into 
the  lion's  mouth  with  a  recklessness  that  was 
perfectly  astounding.  All  his  friends  expressed 
the  utmost  alarm,  and  even  his  mother,  trans- 
ported as  she  was  to  see  him,  could  not  help 
censuring  his  temerity.  Every  exertion  was 
instantly  made  to  hasten  the  departure  of  him 
and  his  family. 

But  on  Delmey  himself  there  lay  an  apathetic 
disregard  of  danger  that  was  observed  with 
wonder.  He  seemed  to  care  for  no  menaced 
evils,  so  that  he  were  on  his  native  soil,  and 
amid  those  on  whom  his  affections  centered. 
A  leaden  despondency  appeared  to  weigh  on  his 
heart  that  nothing,  not  even  the  presence  and 
the  embraces  of  his  wife  and  children,  could 
remove.  His  misfortunes,  and  the  estrange- 
ment or  indifference  of  some  members  of  his 
family,  seemed  to  have  cast  a  blight  upon  him. 
His  dejection  was  visible  in  his  countenance,  in 
which  there  was  no  smile  and  no  remains  of 
his  former  gaiety  of  mood. 
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When  his  mother  sate  by  him,  and  spoke  to 
him  of  her  hopes,  and  of  brighter  years  to 
come,  he  shed  silent  tears,  and  evinced  no 
responsive  feeling.  He  would,  spite  of  her  most 
earnest  entreaties,  endeavom*  to  see  his  father, 
and  once  more  implore  on  his  knees  his  pardon, 
and  his  aid  to  clear  away  the  difficulties  to  his 
remaining  in  his  native  country.  He  entered 
the  Dene,  and  wandered  through  all  its  rooms, 
through  its  gardens,  and  aQ  its  beautiful  and 
favourite  spots.  He  was  observed  leaning  over 
a  gate,  looking  down  that  happy  valley  of  the 
Dene,  while  his  tears  fell  in  unheeded  torrents. 
It  was  evident  that  he  was  thinking  that  all 
that  was  once  to  have  been  his,  and  that  he  was 
now  a  rejected  and  a  banished  man. 

Returning  to  the  house,  he  entered  his 
father's  private  room,  where  Mr.  Dorrington 
was  seated  at  his  writing-table,  and  falling  on 
his  knees,  he  poured  forth  the  most  moving^ 
and  piteous  appeal  to  the  astonished  father. 
But  the  stem  father,  recovering  from  his  sur- 
prise, coldly  thrust  away  his  upraised  hands, 
and  hastened,  without  uttering  a  word>  from 
the  apartment. 

Mrs.  Dorrington  found  Delmey.  seated  in  his 
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father's  chaiTy  speechless  and  tearlessi  the  image 
of  despair.  She  spoke  to  him — strove  to  rouse 
him,  but  in  vain ;  and,  excited  to  desperation, 
she  once  more  hastened  to  her  husband,  flung 
herself  at  his  feet,  and  with  all  the  agony  of  a 
mother's  heart,  implored  him  not  to  kill  his 
son,  but  to  act  like  a  christian  and  a  father, 
and  forgive. 

"  I  forgive  him,"  said  the  stem  man.  **  Let 
him  remove  himself  ere  freslw  scandal  is  occa- 
sioned by  the  arm  of  the  violated  law." 

"  Is  that  forgiveness,  my  dear  Charles?" 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Dorrington,  still  on  her  knees, 
and  in  an  attitude  of  the  most  wretched  sorrow. 
**  Oh !  that  is  not  forgiveness !— that  is  banish- 
ment ! — that  is  anger  1" 

'*  Has  he  not  disgraced  me  enough?'*  said 
Mr.  Dorrington,  sternly.  "  Shall  the  officers  of 
the  law  come  and  drag  him  from  my  presence  ? 
Has  he  yet  done  anything  to  convince  me  that 
he  repents  of  all  that  he  has  heaped  on  my 
heart  and  on  my  name  ?" 

''  Oh,  try  him !  try  him  1"  exclaimed  the 
still-suppliant  mother.  "  Let  him  feel  that 
there  is  hope — that  there  is  forgiveness — ge- 
nuine, heavenly,  fatherly  forgiveness ;  that  there 
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is  a  father's  heart  still  beating  for  him — a 
father's  arms  ready  to  receive  the  repentant 
prodigal ;  and  he  will  go  away  into  his  tempo- 
rary banishment  with  contentment,  and  with  the 
joyful  hope  of  one  day  being  restored  to  those 
whom  he  loves  more  than  life.  Oh  !  Charles ! 
you  do  not  know  what  a  dear,  tender,  loving 
heart  you  spurn  from  you.  Oh,  no !  no  !  you 
do  not  know  what  a  precious  and  a  beautiful 
being  you  drive  from  you,  in  her  whom  you 
imagine  is  so  unworthy.  Oh !  let  me  implore 
you,  as  you  hope  for  heaven,  to  see  and  to  for- 
give these  unhappy  children ;  and,  believe  me, 
that  you  will  bless  me  for  my  importunity.  If 
you  refuse  it,  you  will  kill  your  son  1" 

There  was  a  pause — an  evident  struggle  of 
feeling :  the  strong  man,  with  all  his  enormous 
family  pride,  was  shaken.  He  trembled  vio- 
lently; he  placed  his  hand  for  support  on  a 
table  near  him,  and  wiping  the  reeking  perspi- 
ration from  his  brow,  he  said,  in  a  low,  deep 
tone :  "  Be  it  so  then — ^let  him  come  !" 

His  wife  gave  a  wild  cry  at  these  words,  and 
fell  senseless  on  the  floor.  In  a  moment,  Dd- 
mey  Dorrington  rushed  into  the  room,  cast  a 
woeful  look   on  his   mother,  and  sank  down 
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before  his  fiither,  who  clasped  him  in  his  arms, 
and  wept  over  him. 

But  when  Mr.  Dorrington  recovered  some- 
what from  his  emotion,  there  stood  in  the  rooai 
others  besides  themsdves.  The  servants,  at  the 
cry  from  their  mistress,  had  rushed  to  the  place, 
and  at  the  same  instant  perceived  her  lying  in 
a  swoon,  and  the  father  stooping  over  and 
embracing  his  son.  The  whole  group  stood 
dissolved  in  tears  of  delightful  surprise. 

But  Sally  Horobin  was  not  only  crying  loud, 
but  she  was  down  on  her  knees,  endeavouring 
to  restore  her  mistress  to  consciousness ;  and  as 
she  saw  her  open  her  eyes,  she  exclaimed,  with 
an  air  and  accent  that  were  almost  comical  in 
their  mixtiu^  of  concern  and  joy :  ^'  Oh  !  mis- 
tress, what  a  day !"  The  next  instant  she  was 
plunging  forward,  down  on  her  knees,  and 
kissing  Mr.  Dorrington's  hand  quite  voraciously 
now  saying :  "  Oh !  God  Almighty  bless  you, 
master,  for  this !"  and  then,  casting  a  de- 
lighted look  at  Delmey,  the  t^ars  streaming 
down  her  fece,  she  was  crying :  "  Oh !  Mr 
Delmey !  Mr.  Delmey !" 

But   Mr.   Dorrington,    excessively    annoyed 
at  the  unexpected  presence  of  the  domestics, 
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pushed  Sally  rudely  from  him,  saying:  "  Get 
away,  woman!"  And  Sally,  rather  overset  in 
her  balance,  tumbled  at  the  feet  of  the  other  ser- 
vants, but  speedily  scrambled  up,  saying: 
"  Well !  never  mind — he's  forgiven  him  !'* 

The  unbidden  spectators  quickly  withdrew; 
and  Mrs.  Dorrington,  now  recovered,  embraced 
her  son,  and  thanked  God  for  what  had  taken 
place. 

"  But,"  said  Mr.  Dorrington,  reassuming  a 
serious  tone,  ''  Delmey  must  not  linger  here. 
He  must  now  show  me  that  he  means  so  to  act 
as  to  make  all  the  reparation  in  his  power. 
If  he  delay,  the  law-officers  will  be  upon  him. 
This  must  not  be.  He  must  hasten  away,  and 
return  to  America,  the  only  place  where  at  pre- 
sent  he  can  remain  in  security.  I  cannot  pre- 
vail  on  myself,  at  least  at  present,  to  discharge 
the  debts  of — of  that  vile  man.  Till  some 
proper  arrangements  can  be  made,  Delmey  must 
return." 

"  He  will  cheerfully  obey,  I  am  sure,"  said 
Mrs.  Dorrington. 

Delmey  bowed  assent. 

"  And  now,"  added  Mrs.  Dorrington,  "  if  I 
might  venture  to  propose  one  thing  more,  I 
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would  interest  you,  dear  husband,  to  see  poor 
Christina  before  they  go.  It  would  be  an  un- 
speakable joy  to  her,  and  complete  your  goodness 
to  Dehney  ?" 

"  I  wiU  not  refuse/'  said  Mr.  Dorrington ; 
*'  but  there  is  no  time  to  lose." 

And  in  truth  there  was  not,  for  Sally  Horobin 
ran  in,  in  wild  affright,  saying : 

"There  are  the  law-officers  seeking  Mr. 
Delmey !  They  have  been  at  Mrs.  Delmey's, 
and  one  of  them  is  coming  down  here !" 

Delmey  darted  away  down  the  garden ;  shot 
like  an  arrow  amongst  the  trees  in  the  direction 
of  Coolside,  leaving  the  whole  house  in  the 
strangest  agitation.  So  keen  was  the  pursuit 
of  the  officers,  that  it  was  only  by  the  greatest 
adroitness  that  Delmey  eluded  them,  and  escaped, 
accompanied  only  by  his  wife.  With  but  a  few 
dothes,  and  once  more  through  the  devoted  aid 
of  Farmer  Greatorex,  they  contrived  to  reach  a 
ship  at  Liverpool,  having  to  conceal  themselves 
for  a  week  in  that  town  ere  they  sailed.  Their 
children  they  were  compelled  to  leave  behind  to 
the  care  of  Mrs.  Dorrington,  till  some  safe 
opportunity  of  sending  them  should  occur. 
Poor  Delmey  had  not  the  satisfaction  of  con- 
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ducting  ChristiDB  to  his  &ther ;  but  he  rejoiced 
to  feel  that  she  too  was  forgiven. 

And  the  feeling  that  both  himself  and  she 
were  no  longer  the  objects  of  resenbnent ;  that  a 
short  time  of  probation  and  they  should  return, 
and  all  that  was  imhappy  should  be  forgotten, 
gave  him  a  new  sense  of  life,  and  consoled  him 
for  having  been  compelled  to  leave  their  children 
behind  them. 

They  reached  New  York  in  safety;  and 
Delmey,  no  longer  depressed,  saw  a  multitude 
of  things  aroimd  him  to  interest  him.  He 
was  disposed,  in  the  society  of  his  beloved 
Christina,  to  enjoy  life,  and  they  found  many 
kind  friends ;  and  both  himself  and  Christina 
wrote  home  letters  full  of  love  and  happiness 
and  of  anticipations  of  the  arrival  of  their 
children. 

But  such  arrival  was  never  to  take  place. 
The  history  of  Delmey  Dorrington  may  be  dosed 
in  tt  few  words.  Full  of  spirit  and  of  social 
pleasure,  he  had  gone  to  visit  a  friend  on  Long 
Island,  by  himself,  and  on  his  return  he  felt 
disposed  to  walk  a  considerable  way.  He  was 
overtaken  by  rain  when  far  from  shelter,  got 
completely  drenched,  and  thus  walked  on.     It 
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was  what  he  had  frequendy  done  in  England, 
where  he  had  been  used  to  all  kinds  of  weather ; 
but  here  this  exposure  was  followed  by  fever, 
which  proceeded  so  rapidly  and  violently,  that 
on  the  fifth  day,  spite  of  all  that  the  medical 
men  could  do,  and  amid  the  wild  grief  of  his 
distracted  wife,  he  died. 

We  may  imagine  the  shock  which  this  news 
produced  at  Westwood.  A  letter  from  the 
physician  commimicated  it,  for  Christina  was 
too  much  overcome  to  be  able  to  write.  It  was 
a  terrible  blow  to  Mrs.  Dorrington,  who  now, 
amid  her  grief,  blessed  God  that  poor  Ddmey 
had  received  his  father's  pardon.  To  Mr. 
Dorrington,  we  may  wefl  beUeve  that  this  was 
a  subject  of  grateful  reflection.  He  appeared 
deeply  affected  by  Delmey's  death,  and  bade  Mrs. 
Dorrington  assure  Christina  that  her  return  to 
her  children  and  to  them  should  be  hailed  with 
true  affection,  and  that  she  and  they  should 
experience  his  tenderest  care. 

Mrs.  Dorrington,  after  the  departure  of  their 
parents,  had  not  neglected  to  bring  the  children 
to  the  Dene,  and  introduce  them  to  their  grand- 
father. He  had  received  them  well,  but  vet 
never  seemed  to  notice  them  with  real  affection ; 
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but  soon  after  the  news  of  Ddmey's  death,  he 
was  seen  with  little  Lopez  seated  on  his  knee, 
in  his  room,  stroking  his  hair  and  shedding 
tears. 

Time  bade  fair  to  erase  from  the  father's 
heart  all  feelings  of  dislike  towards  the  wife  and 
children  of  his  unfortunate  son.  But  Christina 
herself  never  came  back ;  and  her  fate  was  for 
ever  an  unsolved  mystery.  A  letter  addressed 
to  her,  bearing  the  post-mark  of  St.  Joseph's, 
Trinidad,  had  been  ikithftilly  forwarded  to  her 
at  New  York,  by  Mrs.  Dorrington,  though  she 
believed  it  to  be  from  her  worthless  father. 
About  two  months  after  Delmey's  decease, 
Christina  wrote  to  Mrs.  Dorrington  a  letter, 
evidently  indited  under  the  most  harrowing 
influence  of  sorrow,  saying  that  she  had  received 
from  her  father,  who  was  fast  declining,  an 
urgent  call  to  go  and  see  him  before  he  died. 
That  she  was  setting  off  immediately  for  Trini- 
dad, whence  she  should  again  write  to  her 
mother-in-law.  She  sent  ten  thousand  blessings 
to  her  beloved  children,  and  declared  that  she 
should  count  the  days  till  she  could  once  more 
return  and  clasp  them  to  her  broken  heart.  She 
committed  them '  till  then,  to  the  devoted  care 
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of  their  g;randmother,  on  whom  she  prayed  the 
most  precious  blessings  of  a  rewarding  Heaven 
for  all  her  goodness  to  her. 

The  letter  was  full  of  the  ardent  and  charao 
teristic  affection  of  poor  Christina :  it  was  the 
last  word  ever  heard  of  her.    Time  went  on,  no 
tidings  came.     The  anxiety  of  Mrs.  Dorring- 
ton  and  of  her  other  friends  grew  to  such  a 
pitch,  that  they  wrote  to  New  York  to  ascertain 
news  of  Christina.     Nothing  was  known  of  her 
further  than  that  she  had  sailed  about  the  time 
indicated.     The  people  at  the  house  at  which 
she  and  Delmey  had  lodged,  had  left,  and  gone 
far  up  the  country.     The  physician  who  had 
attended  Delmey  knew  that  she  had  sailed  for 
the  West  Indies,  but  in  what  vessel  he  could  not 
tell ;  he  had  an  idea  that  it  was  a  West  India 
vessel,  but  it  was  only  an  idea. 

Nothing  more  was  extracted  by  the  most 
assiduous  inquiries.  It  was  probable  that  what- 
ever was  the  vessel,  it  had  gone  down  at  sea, 
for  no  news  of  Christina  ever  reached  Europe. 
Mrs.  Dorrington,  baffled  in  her  search  at  New 
York,  found  means  to  inquire  after  Dakeyn,  in 
Trinidad.  The  man  was  well-known  in  Puerta 
de  Espafui ;  had  been  well-connected,  and  pro- 
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prietor  of  a  large  dnnamon-plantation ;  but  had 
run  through  his  property,  had  been  compeUed 
to  quit  the  island  for  many  years  on  account  of 
unsettled  claims  and  mysterious  transactions, 
but  had  returned,  and  was  dead.  Of  his  daugh^ 
ter,  except  as  a  child,  nothing  was  known. 

Such  was  the  result  of  the'  most  anxious 
research :  and  various  were  the  conjectures  as  to 
the  truth.  Mr.  Dorrington's  old  suspicions 
returned  upon  him.  He  connected  the  ill-repu- 
tationed  father  and  daughter,  and  persuaded 
himself  that  both  Delmey  and  Mrs.  Dorrington 
had  been  deceived  by  a  brilliant  and  subtle 
actress ;  that  the  mother  had  abandoned  her 
children  and  taken  up  some  new  alliance.  But 
no  such  unworthy  thought  of  the  lovely  Christina 
ever  entered  the  mind  of  Mrs.  Dorrington.  She 
felt  that  she  knew  the  inmost  recesses  of  that 
ardent  but  noble  soul.  She  was  sure,  as  of  her 
own  heart,  tbat  nothing  but  death  would  have 
prevented  Christina  returning  to  her  children, 
who  were  beloved  by  her  with  an  absorbing  love. 
She  recollected  the  agony  with  which  she  tore 
herself  away  from  them  on  that  night  of  so 
sudden  departure ;  and  her  looks  and  the  thrilling 
tones  in  which  she  bade  farewell  to  them,  com* 
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mittiiig  them  to  the  tenderest  care  of  God  and 
of  herself,  retuming  again  and  again  to  dasp 
th^n  to  her  heart,  and  weep  floods  of  passionate 
tears,  and  shower  insatiable  kisses  upon  them. 
These  would  never  depart  from  her  memory. 
No,  death  had  stopped  the  voice  of  Christina, 
or  it  would  have  made  its  way  from  bondage, 
from  distance,  from  the  seductions  of  pleasure, 
or  the  control  of  new  connections,  and  in  some 
sad  cry  of  agony  or  remorse  have  readied  them. 

So  thought  Jeremiah  Gould  and  the  sagadous 
Greatorex.  The  Vicar  never  dare  trust  himsdf  to 
touch  one  note  of  the  beautiful  Spanish  airs  whidi 
Christina  had  copied  for  him,  and  which  he  had 
heard  her  sing  with  sudi  thrilling  pathos.  "  She 
sings  them  in  Heaven,''  he  would  say,  "  and  hesr 
husband  listens  to  them,  and  feels  that  all  is 
forgiven  him  on  earth  as  there." 

Farmer  Greatorex  would  shake  his  head, 
and  say: 

*'  No,  that  poor  dear  LOUpu  was  true  as  the 
day.  He  would  stake  his  head  on't  She'd  ha' 
come  back  to  those  predous  children,  as  sure 
as  the  sun  comes  again  to  us.  But  she  and 
poor  Delmey  were  bom  under  an  unfortanit 
planet." 
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The  fate  of  Ddmey  and  Christina  remained 
for  ever  a  dark  spot,  a  sad  mystery,  in  the  heart 
of  Mrs.  Dorrington,  and  round 'the  fireside  of 
Westwood. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

We  now  concentrate  our  narrative  of  the  life 
of  Mrs.  Dorrington  particularly  on  her  youngest 
son.  Poor  Delmey  has  run  his  short  and  unfortu- 
nate career.  His  children,  under  the  tender  care 
of  his  mother,  are  placed  near  her  in  the  pleasant 
cottage  where  Mr.Bathurst  visited  them,  and  have 
a  respectable  yoimg  woman  as  governess  living 
with  them.  Bulkeley  lives  a  stately,  and  to  all 
appearance,  a  religious  life.  His  mother,  some  way^ 
however,  does  not  visit  him  much,  nor  does  he  fire- 
quentiy  visit  the  Dene ;  but  his  father  makes  his 
r^ular  journeys  to  Bulkeley's,  and  is  much  made 
of  there,  and  greatly  admires  the  sense  of  substan- 
tial prosperity  which  prevails,  and  so  palpably 
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hovers  about  Bulkeley's  noble  house  and  estate ; 
the  pious  spirit  and  pious  order  of  Mrs.  Bulkeley 
Dorrington's  establishment,  and  the  esteem  in 
whidi  the  family  of  his  son  is  held  by  the  great 
families  all  round.  Bulkeley,  with  much  style, 
yet  lives  within  his  income ;  never  was  there  a 
man  of  more  careful  business  habits ;  or  a  woman 
than  his  wife  of  more  prudent  mind.  There  are 
handsome  children  in  the  nursery,  and  a  substan- 
tial deposit  in  the  bank.  The  Bulkeley  Dorring- 
tons  are  held  in  great  honour,  aod  they  hold  their 
father  in  great  honour.  He  enjoys  immensely 
his  stated  and  punctual  visits  there ;  the  woiid 
goes  well  with  all  in  that  quarter.  If  Delmey 
had  been  as  discreet  as  Bulkeley,  he  might  have 
now  been  living,  and  in  equal  prosperity.  If 
Vincent  would  but  follow  Bulkdey's  example, 
what  a  comfort  it  would  be. 

Ha !  Vincent ! — ^Vincent  up  to  the  time  cS 
Ddmey's  marriage,  as  we  have  already  made 
known,  had  led  an  easy  life,  full  of  youthful 
gai^  and  enjoyment.  Capable  of  anything j  as 
the  Vicar  declared,  if  he  had  but  application, 
but  extremely  attached  to  Delmey,  and  roaming 
with  him  mth  his  gun  through  wood  and  field, 
and  tracking  the  windings  of  the  Wilder  after 
the  trout.     He  was,  as  we  have  said,  destined  to 
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the  bar,  and  did  not  object  to  it.  But  his 
father  wished  him,  prior  to  commencing  his  more 
general  studies,  to  pass  a  few  years  in  the  office, 
as  calculated  to  give  him  a  practical  knowledge 
of  practical  law,  which  would  greatly  aid  him 
when  pursuing  his  way  through  Coke  and  Black- 
stone.  To  this  Vincent  did  object,  professing 
that  he  thought  it  much  better  to  ground  himself 
in  all  the  knowledge  of  classics,  mathematics, 
and  modem  languages,  which  would  give  breadth 
to  his  conceptions,  weight  in  the  most  intelligent 
sodety,  and  that  finish  to  his  style  and  resources 
in  pleading,  which  could  alone  entitle  him  to  aim 
at  the  highest  walks  of  his  profession ;  and  at 
that  highest  he  declared  he  was  resolved  to  aim. 
This  youthful  manifestation  of  ambition 
greatly  delighted  his  father,  and  he  no  longer 
insisted  on  the  office  probation.  But  up  to  the 
tune  of  Delmcy's  marriage,  the  Vicar  could  not 
conscientiously  say  that  Vincent  improved  in 
that  desideratum  which  he  was  for  ever  dinning 
into  his  ears — application.  Vincent,  with  a 
handsome  person,  a  most  intelligent  look,  and 
abilities  for  anything,  to  use  Jeremiah  Gould's 
expression,  was  v^  fond  of  fun.  He  loved  his 
mother  dearly,  and  never  was  more  happy  than 
when  attending  her  in  the  garden  amongst  her 
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flowers,  walking  with  her  down  the  fields,  or  even 
reading  to  her  in  the  Nest  from  her  favourite 
authors,  whom  he  greatly  enjoyed ;  but  he  was 
equally  fond  of  a  frolic  amongst  his  youth- 
ful cotemporaries.  He  was  often  found  by 
Jeremiah  at  the  Greatorexes,  laughing  and 
joking  with  the  farmer's  daughters,  who  were 
now  growing  up,  very  blooming  and  merry 
gids.  Vinoent  was  a  fitvourite  guest  at  their 
tea-parties  in  the  summer-house  in  the  large  old 
garden,  where  there  was  a  deal  of  play  and 
rompmg  going  on  amongst  the  young  people, 
while  the  old  farmer  sate  and  smoked  his  pipe, 
and  laughed  heartily  at  the  pranks  of  the  young; 
saying  often  to  Jeremiah  Gould,  who  would  be 
smoking  gravdy  by  his  side : 

"  It  does  me  good,  A^car,  to  see  these  young 
ones  enjoy  theirsens.  Time  flies;  and  theyll 
soon  have  enough,  mayhap,  to  sober  'em.  Drat 
it !  Vicar,  it  brings  back  the  days  when  I  was 
a  young  youth  my  sen,  light  as  a  willow  wand, 
— and  you  would  not  think  it  now — when  I've 
cut  com  an  day,  and  carted  it  afl  night,  of  a  fine, 
dear,  moonlight  night  Lord!  what  nights 
those  wor !  And  then,  instead  of  going  to  bed, 
have  gone  ofi^,  a  whole  set  of  us — ^the  harvest 
being  done-— and  plunged  into  th'  great  wood 
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a-nutting,  all  among  the  green  boughs,  with  the 
sun  shining  through  them,  and  th'  air  as  fresh 
as  fresh.  Oh  laws,  Vicar;  what  times  those 
wor!  How  th'  blood  used  to  run  through 
one's  veins,  and  dance  through  one's  heart,  like 
fire  without  smoke.  Ah !  those  were  days  1 
And  here  we  are,  Vicar — at  least  I  am — owld 
and  &t,  and  th'  fire  gone  out  and  nought  but 
smoke  left.  I  dunna  mean  th'  tobacco  smoke. 
Ay,  let  'em  play  'em  while  they  can.  Mr. 
A^ncent,  hell  soon  be  gone.  Hell  be  a  great 
man  one  day,  much  too  great  to  romp  wi'  old 
Greatorex's  lasses ;  though,  maybe,  hell  not  be 
much  happier  than  he  is  now.  But  then,  he 
mun  mount  up.  Vicar — ^he  mun  mount  up— 
I  am  sure  of  that ;  he's  not  bom  to  waste  his 
life  ign&mminously  'i  th'  countiy  like  us." 

Vincent  went  with  the  Greatorexes,  the  sons 
and  daughters,  at  Christmas  time,  amongst  their 
fiumer  friends,  and  wonderfully  enjoyed  all  the 
old-fashioned  sports  of  that  time;  and  was  a 
wonderful  fitvourite  in  all  those  parties  for  his 
handsome  person  and  his  exuberant  frin  and 
good-nature.  One  night,  about  two  o'clock, 
the  Vicar,  who  was  returning,  wrapped  in  his 
large  German  doak,  from  praying  by  the  death- 
bed of  an  old  villager,  was  astonished  to  see 
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AHnoent  carrying  a  ladder  fix>m  the  stable-yard 
towards  the  Dene. 

**  What  can  be  the  matter,  my  dear  Vmcent?" 
said  the  Vicar,  in  vast  astonishment. 

'*  Nothing  at  all.  Sir/'  answered  ^ncent; 
^only  I  have  been  having  a  game  at  tum- 
trencher  with  the  Greatorexes  at  Farmer  Fhm- 
borongh^s  of  Okerthorpe,  and  I  am  going  ta 
get  in  at  my  chamber-window,  for  they  don't 
expect  me  to-night :  they  think  I  shall  stay  at 
the  Greatorex's,  and  they  will  be  so  amazed  to 
see  me  walk  down  in  the  morning  to  breakfisut" 

**  Ah !  Vincent,  Vincent,  my  dear  lad  !"  said 
the  Vicar,  who  was  in  a  particularly  serious 
mood,  just  combg  from  a^  in  strongest 
contrast  to  this  overflowing  life ;  ''I  do  want  to 
see  you  getting  more  sedate,  and  climbing  a 
very  diflferent  ladder — ^the  ladder  of  distinc- 
tion." 

''All  in  good  time,  Mr.  Gould,"  said  the 
merry  youth ;  ''  but  this  ladder,  I  can  tell  you, 
is  a  plaguy  weight ;  do  just  come  and  help  me 
to  raise  it." 

The  worthy  man  obeyed  with  perfect  good- 
humour  ;  and  Vincent  nodded  a  good-night  to 
him  from  his  chamber  window,  when  he  had 
entered  it,  saying,  in  a  strong  whisper:    ''It 
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would  be  askii^  quite  too  mxick  of  you  to  earry 
the  ladd^  away  for  me  ?" 

Jeremiah  Gould  could  not  help  laughing,  in 
the  midst  of  bis  solemnity,  and.  went  awsqr, 
resolving  to  give  his  beloved  pupil  a  most 
severe  lecture  on  his  levity  the  next  day. 

But  the  thmg  which  cured  Vincent  of  his 
lightness  was  Ddmey'a  unhappy  marriage 
From  that  day  he  seemed  to  have  taken  up  a 
new  resdve.  Whether  he  thought  it  was  time 
to  give  his  parents  some  evidence  of  a  solid  mind 
in  him,  or  that  he  had  lost  his  companion  in 
the  fields  in  Delmey,  who  was  now  generally  at 
home  with  his  wife,  or  busy  with  Hardy  in 
the  farm,  fi*om  that  time  Vincent  was  a  steady 
dafly  attendant  at  the  Parsonage.  The  Vicar 
was  delighted;  and  after  plodding  through 
Homer  and  Virgil,  through  Plato  and  Euclid, 
or  spending  long  hours  over  French,  German, 
and  Italian,  which  Jeremiah  wished  to  make 
Vincent  thorouglily  master  of,  &»  the  keys  of  all 
the  knowledge  of  the  continent,  they  would 
take  long  walks  together,  in  which  Jeremiah 
strictly  confined  their  discourse  to  one  of  those 
three  languages.  He  recommended  Vincent  to 
travd  for  two  or  three  years,  saying  he  did  not 
doubt  but  he  could  place  the  advantages  of  this 
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80  strongly  before  his  fitther,  that  he  would 
consent  to  it.  The  Vicar  recounted  with  enthu- 
siasm the  heavenly  days  he  had  passed  abroad, 
and  the  dear  young  soulsi  as  he  called  them, 
that  he  had  met  He  enumerated  the  acqui- 
sitions of  music,  philosophy,  and  knowledge  of 
men  and  things  that  were  to  him  dafly  sources 
of  the  purest  enjoyment.  But  beyond  these,  he 
expressed  his  wonder  that  Englishmen — and  it 
was  too  true  of  his  time,  now  happily  amended 
in  ours — showed  so  little  desire  to  acquaint 
themsdves  intimatdy  with  the  people  of  other 
countries.  Whether  we  r^arded  the  right 
administration  of  our  public  affidrs  in  reference 
to  foreign  objects,  or  the  maintenance  of  a 
proper  sympathy  with  our  fordgn  neighbours, 
he  deemed  it  as  alike  desirable  that  we  should 
acquaint  ourselves  with  the  actual  statistics  of 
the  countries  with  which  our  high  position 
amongst  the  nations,  and  our  vast  commercial 
connection  with  them,  made  so  clearly  our  con- 
cern. He  believed  that  if  we  did  this  more,  we 
should  be  less  and  less  disposed  to  quarrel  with 
other  coimtries ;  that  such  quarrels  often  arose 
out  of  a  total  ignorance  of  each  other  and  of  our 
mutual  interests. 

Desiring,    therefore,    that    Vincent    should 
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fiinush  himself  with  aU  possible  material  for 
professional  eminence,  he  strongly  recommended 
this  actual  knowledge  of  all  European  nations. 
It  might  seem  to  most  a  strange  and  out-of-the- 
way  portion  of  a  legal  education ;  but  it  did  not 
seem  so  to  him.  How  many  occasions  there  were, 
he  observed}  when  a  barrister  was  called  on  in  this 
ooimtry  to  plead  the  rights  of  foreigners,  espe- 
cially of  merchants,  and  what  ^clat  must  follow 
the  display  of  a  profound  knowledge  in  such 
cases.  How  often  a  successful  barrister  was 
called  on  to  represent  a  constituency  in  Parlia- 
ment :  what  an  immense  advantage  was  such  a 
knowledge  then !  It  might  lead,  and  was  likely 
to  lead,  to  employment  by  the  State.  It  opened 
the  way,  indeed,  to  the  highest  and  most 
honourable  offices  in  the  kingdom,  and  to  the 
opportunity  of  conferring  on  the  country  and 
the  world  the  most  extensive  and  real  blessings, 
through  a  thorough  knowledge  of  those  things. 
Jeremiah  Gould  did  not  believe  any  such 
high  and  ample  field  of  action  beyond  the  grasp 
of  Vincent,  if  he  had  application,  cultivated  his 
powers  by  the  most  liberal  use  of  study  and 
observation,  and  had  an  adequate  ambition — an 
ambition  not  so  much  based  on  selfish  views, 
stimulated  by  vain-gl(»y,  but  growing  naturally 
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and  Tigoroiisly  fit>m  a  deep  love,  like  that  of 
Vinomt's  revered  mother,  to  mankind. 

The  disoonrse  of  the  simple,  but  wide-minded 
Yicar,  though  at  first  appearing  too  grand  in  its 
scope  for  him,  in  the  end  had,  at  least,  tiiis 
effect  on  Vincent,  that  he  conceived  a  great  pas- 
sion for  travel,  and  laboured  hard  to  prepare 
himself  for  it.  Mr.  Dorrington,  when  it  was 
first  proposed  to  him,  rejected  it  as  altogether 
visionary,  and  a  waste  of  time.  He  contended 
that  our  very  highest  lawyers  and  statesmen  had 
risen  to  the  most  splendid  eminence  without  all 
this ;  and  that  a  dose  and  severe  application  to 
a  complete  mastery  of  the  great  scheme,  and  all 
its  branching  principles  of  English  jurisprudence, 
was  the  one  thing  essential  But  this  did  not 
shake  Jeremiah  Gould's  views.  He  was  for 
combining  both,  and  producing  yet  finer  lawyers 
and  statesmen  than  the  world  had  seen.  He 
saw  a  new  baptism  of  worldly  policy  with  the 
spirit  of  Christianity,  yet  capable  of  producing 
better  finiits  to  the  world  at  large  than  it  had 
hitherto  enjoyed.  He  believed  in  yet  as  great  dis- 
coveries in  jurisprudence  and  in  state  policy,  as 
in  physical  science,  which  should  bind  nations 
together,  as  perfectly  as  the  old  policy  and  pre- 
judices had  sundered  them.    He  bdieved  firmly 
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and  literally  in  the  promises  of  prophecy,  that 
the  world  should  beat  ibt  swords  into  plough- 
shares, and  the  Uon  and  the  lamb  should  lie 
down  together;  and  that  the  way  to  this 
glorious  era  was  through  a  better  knowledge 
of  each  other. 

"  When  we  break  away,"  said  the  Vicar, 
''  out  of  our  little  island,  and  get  beyond  our 
worst  fogs,  those  of  national  prejudice,  which 
means  national  ignorance,  and  come  into  contact 
with  men  of  other  nations,  we  find  we  are 
friends.  We  love  each  other,  we  would  not 
hurt  the  hair  of  each  other's  heads ;  we  under- 
stand each  other.  If  we  understood  each  other 
as  nations,  we  should  never  thirst  for  each  other's 
blood;  we  do  so  because  we  are  ignorant  of 
our  neighbours,  of  their  interests,  and  of  our 
own/* 

Mrs.  Dorrington's  heart  echoed  every  word 
of  the  good  old  man,  but  it  required  long  reflec- 
tion to  bring  Mr.  Dorrington  to  those  views,  so 
much  in  advance  of  their  time ;  yet  he  came  so 
far  to  see  their  correctness,  that  he  gave  consent 
for  Vincent  to  spend  at  least  a  year  on  the  con- 
tinent, on  condition  that  he  pledged  himself,  the 
moment  he  returned,  to  enter  one  of  the  Inns  of 
Court 
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After  Delmey's  unhappy  first  departure  to 
America,  Mr.  Dorrington  wished  Vincent  to  set 
out.  The  war  was  over,  the  way  was  dear, 
and  time  precious.  But  Vbcent  had  shown  no 
haste  to  be  gone.  He  allied  as  the  cause  that 
he  did  not  feel  willing  to  leave  his  mother  while 
she  was,  as  he  knew,  suffering  so  deeply  on 
Delmey's  accoimt.  To  be  left  without  one  son 
at  home  he  thought  was  cruel,  and  even  dan- 
gerous to  her  health.  Therefore,  when  his 
mother  herself  told  him  of  his  father's  anxiety 
on  that  account,  he  only  replied :  **  Time  enough 
yet,  dear  mother." 

But  one  day,  as  the  mother  and  son  were 
sitting  in  the  Nest,  engaged  in  arranging  some 
pots  of  fresh  flowers  to  send  up  to  Christina, 
Mrs.  Dorrington  said : 

"  My  dear  Vincent,  your  father  is  very  iropa- 
tient  that  you  should  set  out  to  Paris,  and 
however  loth  I  am  to  lose  you,  I  do  think  you 
should  go.  In  a  few  weeks  you  wiU  be  twenty 
years  of  age :  it  is  quite  time  you  should  be 
making  visible  preparation  for  your  profession." 

"  Dearest  mother,"  replied  Vincent,  "  I  have 
been  making  the  most  earnest  preparations  for 
it  these  three  years." 

"Yes,  you  have   been   very  studious — ^veiy 
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good ;  but  now,  my  dear,  you  must  take  another 
step.  I  dread  that  your  father  should  think  you 
are  careless  of  the  future.  You  know  what  we 
have  had  aLready  to  suffer." 

Mrs.  Dorrington  sighed  deeply. 

"  WeD,  dear  mother,  I  will  be  off,  then,"  said 
Vinoent.  ^' Don't  let  my  father  be  fearful  of 
me.  I  will  be  as  ravenously  ambitious,  and  as 
gigantically  work-bficklef  as  Mr.  Greatorex  calls 
it,  as  he  can  desire.  Or  suppose,"  added  he, 
laughing,  **  I  do  at  once  as  Bulkeley  has  done 
— ^marry  an  heiress  !  Don't  you  think  that 
would  satisfy  my  father  without  any  farther 
study,  any  travelling,  or  anything?  Bulke* 
ley  is  a  perfect  model  of  practical  wisdom  in 
my  father's  eyes." 

Mrs.  Dorrington  smiled.  "  Very  good,  Vin- 
cent ;  but  where  is  the  heiress  to  come  from  ?" 

"  Oh !  from  a  hundred  quarters,"  said  the 
light-hearted  youth,  "  they  are  as  thick  as  bul- 
laoes  all  about.  For  instance,  there's  Miss 
Theodosia  Vining — ^think  of  a  wife  so  philoso- 
phically educated,  dear  mother,  think  of  that — 
and  the  great  Hall  into  the  bargain !" 

"It  won't  do,  Vincent — I  don't  approve 
of  it." 

"  Well,  then,"  he  added,  "  what  do  you  think 
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**  but  do  you  know  that  Bulkeley,  that  man  of 
aocurate  judgment,  thinks  very  highly  of  Geor- 
gina  ?  She  has  been  there  these  many  times, 
and  for  months  together.  I  have  seen  a  good 
deal  of  ^her  there." 

**  I  am  sorry  for  it/'  said  Mrs.  Dorrington» 
gravely.  *^  You  know  Bulkeley's  judgment  and 
mine  do  not  jump  very  well  together  in  some 
things.  I  am  sorry  he  has  Miss  Belfield  there 
so  much :  I  don't  think  she  is  a  person  that 
can  do  them  either  good  or  credit !" 

"  What !"  exclaimed  Vincent,  "  because  she's 
a  mere  farmer's  daughter,  and  not  so  accom- 
plished as  you  could  wish!  But  she  plays 
most  spiritedly,  I  can  tell  you." 

"  And  dances  as  well  as  she  rides,  I  dare  say," 
added  Mrs.  Dorrington ;  "  but  it  is  not  for  her 
deficiencies,  nor  that  she  is  only  a  farmer's  daugh- 
ter, that  she  is  not  one  of  my  £eivourites.  But, 
come — enough  of  Miss  Belfield,  and  tell  me 
where  all  your  other  heiresses  are." 

"  Nay,  stay  a  bit,"  said  Vincent.  "  You  must 
know,  though,  that  my  brother  Bulkdey  thinks 
so  well  of  Miss  Belfield,  that  he  has  strongly 
recommended  her  to  me." 

Mrs.  Dorrington  looked  up  with  a  quick 
glance  of  surprise :  "  He  has !" 
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Yes,  he  has,"  continued  Vincai 
says  that  he  has  her  interest  very 
heart.  That  he  thinks,  in  good  \a 
where  she  could  pursue  her  edua 
would  tum  out  a  very  fine  woman, 
said  plainly  and  earnestly  to  rae — a 
wanted  you  to  know — that  if  I  couk 
he  is  sure  that  she  thinks  so  well  a 
would  be  so  proud  to  belong  to  our  & 
1  have  only  to  speak,  and  the  thing 
And  then,  though  her  land  is  not 
Bulkeley  observed,  it  abuts  on  Fulbou 
you  mean  to  buy,  and — could  add  to 
"No,  never!"  interrupted  Mrs.  I 
with  an  expression  of  real  indignal 
never !  I  mean  that  property",  if  eva 
for  poor  Delraey  and  his  children." 

"  Well,  so  Bulkeley  said,"  cond 
cent ;  "  but  he  added,  that  if  you  a 
dissuaded  from  this  plan — " 

"  Dissuaded  !"  said  Mrs.  Dorrin 
stem  vehemence. 

"  Dissuaded  from  it,"  proceedec 
"  yet  there  is  this  Dene." 

"This  Dene!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  I 
looking  most  grievously  angry  ;  "  wl 
Dene  ?" 
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"  Why,  really,  mother,"  said  Yinoent,  "  you 
won't  let  me  speak,  or  I  oould  teQ  yoiL*' 

'^  Go  on !"  said  his  mother,  endeavouriDg  to 
command  herself. 

<^This  Dene,"  said  'N^oent,  oontinuing  his 
disdosure  with  a  firm  gravity,  that  only  rivetted 
his  mother's  attention  the  more  fixedfy  on  him, 
^'  this  Dene,"  BuUcdey  observed,  '*  is  at  present 
left  to  me;  with  a  charge  upon  it  to  you; 
but  so  much,"  he  said,  ''have  I  at  heart 
your  interest  and  Georgina's,  that  I  would 
prevail  on  my  father  to  make  it  over  to  you, 
with  only  the  charge  on  it  to  me,  which 
you  could  soon  pay  off.  I  am  pretty  weD 
off,  and  it  would  please  me  to  see  a  Dorring- 
ton  still  living  at  the  Dene,  when  my  father 
has  ceased  to  enjoy  it.  I  have  that  influence 
with  my  father,  that  I  count  on  nothing  more 
certainly  than  to  succeed.  Think,"  he  said, 
''what  a  splendid  fortune! — Geoif;ina,  a  very 
handsome,  and  by  nature  clever  woman — ^the 
Dene — and  Broxtowe !" 

Mrs.  Dorrington  had  set  down  the  flowers 
with  which  she  was  occupied,  as  ^ncent  went 
on.  She  looked  at  him  with  a  gaze  in  which 
there  was  an  expression  of  so  deep  anger  and 
pain,  that  Vincent,  seeing  that  he  had  deeply 
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hurt  har,  dianging  his  manner,  said,  widi  a 
smile,  but  it  was  a  mdancholy  oat : 

**  But  you  don't  beiieye,  dearest  mother,  that 
I  listened  for  a  moment  to  these  jnoposals  ?" 

*'  No !  Vincent,  no !  I  am  sure  you  rejected 
them  with  the  indignation  which  they  deserved. 
That  your  brother  should  coolly  jnopose  to  dis- 
inharit  his  unha|^y  absent  brother  for  ever ! — 
to  cast  him  out  here! — to  snatch  even  Fid- 
boume  from  him,  as  a  last  poor  refuge  against 
indigence,  if  this  noble  patrimony  be  denied  to 
him — is  a  thing  which  wrings  my  heart  beyond 
expression  1" 

Mrs.  Donington,  overcome  by  her  feelings, 
leaned  back  in  her  seat,  and  wept  bitterly. 

Vincent,  in  the  deepest  concern,  rose  up, 
and,  taking  his  mother's  hand,  said,  with  emo- 
ti<Mi: 

'^  Dearest  mother,  I  knew  that  I  must  deeply 
wound  your  feelings.  Oh !  what  has  it  not 
cost  me !  But  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  fed 
that  I  had  done  my  duty  without  letting  you 
understand  this.  Tliat  such  views  can  be  enter- 
tained by  Bulkdey — ^that  he  can,  for  an  indif- 
ferent person,  propose  to  do  the  most  serious 
injury  to  his  own  dder  and  unhappy  brother, 
has  astonished  and  wounded  me  beyond  measure. 
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1  have  told  him  my  mind  on  this  matter  with  a 
warmth  and  severity  which  I  believe  he  will  not 
readily  foigive ;  but  that  is  of  little  moment^ 
compared  with  the  idea  of  my  going  away,  and 
knowing  that  he  can  still  be  harbouring  such 
sdfish  thoughts  against  Delmey,  and  espedaQy 
as  he  has  such  influence  with  my  father.  The 
thing  is  distraction  to  me,  and  has  made  me  feel 
unable  to  quit  the  spot.  Till  you  knew  it,  I 
could  not,  and  would  not  go ;  and  to  tell  it  you, 
seemed  to  me  like  deliberately  stabbing  you." 

**  You  have  done  quite  right,  my  souy '  said 
Mrs.  Dorrington,  with  a  sad  gravity. 

**  But  I  could  not  have  done  it,  I  fear,"  said 
Vincent, ''  if  I  had  not  found  that  Mr.  Greatorez 
saw  into  these  things.  That  man  is  wonder- 
fully dear-sighted.  One  day  he  took  me  into 
his  garden,  and  said :  *'  My  dear  yoimg  friend, 
I  saw  you  riding  with  Miss  Belfield  the  other 
day  along  Fulboiune  Brook.  Be  advised  by  me 
— ^keep  dear  there.' 

"  *  Why,*  said  I,  in  a  jesting  way,  *  my  brother 
Bulkdey  very  much  admires  her.' 

'^*Bulkdey!'  said  the  fieurmer,  and  he  gave 
my  arm  a  gripe  at  the  moment  that  made  me 
wince.  ^  God  forbid  that  I  should  sow  distrust 
between  brothers  1  but  don't  advise  with  Bulkdey; 
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he  18  E  deep  diap.  I  have  always  feared  that 
he  lent  that  nMmey  to  Delm^  to  get  him  dis- 
inherited. If  not  so,  it  was  not  like  his  usual 
penetration. 

*'I  rejected,  dear  mother,  the  fiumei^s  suspicion 
with  indigiumt  empluuds.  But  he  only  said: 
'  Let  my  ojmucMi  fie  in  your  own  breast,  but 
doa*t  let  it  sleep  there.  If  I  am  wrong,  time 
win  show,  and  may  God  foigive  me  I  if  I  am 
right,  may  He  defend  the  innocent !' 

''But  tiiis  is  veiy  cruel  discourse,  dear 
mother,  for  you,"  said  Accent,  with  an  air  of 
real  anguish ;  "  it  makes  me  yery  unhappy.'* 

**  But  there  is  mcHe,"  said  Mrs.  Dorrington, 
looking  round,  pale  as  death,  and  her  fips  com- 
pressed with  the  torture  of  her  inward  feelings. 
^I  must  now  do  my  duty — ^but  not  here. 
Follow  me,  my  son." 

The  unhappy  mother  issued  from  the  Nest — 
proceeded  down  the  garden,  with  a  pale  counte- 
nance, but  a  rapid  and  firm  step — crossed  the 
head  of  the  pond  at  the  bottom,  and  took  the 
way  up  the  fir-plantations  of  Coolside.  Vincent 
followed  her  with  wonder,  and  an  inward  dread 
of  some  fearful  disclosure.  The  fitcts  which  he 
had  had  to  lay  before  his  mother  prepared  him 
&r  it,  and  the  evidence  of  a  deep  and  painful 
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struggle  in  his  mother's  mind  made  it  oer- 
taioty.  Upward  she  went  in  the  same  silent 
and  awe-inspiring  manner,  never  once  opening 
her  lips,  nor  turning  her  head ;  and  he  followed 
with  a  beating  heart,  and  equally  without  a 
word. 

When  they  reached  the  summer-house,  she 
ascended  the  flight  of  steps,  opened  the  door ; 
— her  look  as  he  passed  in  was  so  bloodless 
and  full  of  misery,  that  a  cold  shiver  went 
through  his  heart  and  whole  frame.  She  dosed 
the  door,  and  bolted  it,  and  pointing  to  a  seat 
at  the  centre  table,  she  seated  herself  by  her 
son's  side,  and  laying  her  head  on  her  hands, 
continued  for  some  time  as  if  overcome  by  her 
feelmgs,  or  as  if  sunk  in  deepest  prayer.  A 
suppressed  groan,  and  the  trembling  of  her 
frame,  only  announced  to  him  that  she  was 
living.  But  at  length  she  roused  herself  for 
her  task,  raised  her  head,  and  firing  her  eye  on 
the  opposite  wall,  spoke  in  a  faint,  but  guttural 
tone,  words  that  thrilled  through  the  ears  of 
her  son  like  fire. 

What  that  disclosure  was  it  is  not  our  purport 
to  repeat.  It  was  the  sacred  communication  of 
a  bleeding-hearted  mother  to  a  son  whose  happi- 
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ness  and  whose  honour  it  concemtd 
was  such  that  nothing  but  the  moat  hi 
tion  of  duty  could  have  coostnune 
have  enabled  her,  to  di-liver.  Sud 
cost  of  feeUng  at  which  it  was  effe 
once  made,  the  unhappy  mother  si 
hysterical  swoon,  and  her  equally  aj 
knelt  before  her,  holding  her  hand,  a; 
as  if  his  heart  would  break. 

Within  half  an  hour  of  fntering  ti 
house,  the  mother  and  son  again  ia 
and  descended  the  pine  wood,  pale 
found  silence.  On  reaching  tlie  hou 
rushed  up  to  his  room,  and  Hung  hia 
bed,  where  he  lay  for  a  long  time  iim 
if  he  had  been  dead.  At  length 
several  deep  groans,  and  rising  will 
deepest  agitation,  walked  to  and  fit 
to  himself: 

"  And  can  a  brother  do  that  ?  Gn 
whence  does  he  derive  that  nature! 
thus,  while  wearing  a  habit  of  piety, 
seek  to  disinherit  the  unfortunate — hi 
and  blood  ?  Can  he  commit  aiu 
conceal  it,  strive  to  sacrifice  the  hooo 
happiness  of  another  brother  wlio  nev 
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the  slightest  wrong  ?  Oh,  God !  and  with  such 
a  mother  and  such  a  &ther !  But  it  is  too 
tcrrible^too  torturing  to  think  of !" 

For  a  moment,  the  imhappy  youth  clasped  his 
hands  on  his  pallid  brow,  as  if  it  were  torn  by 
violent  pains,  and  then  rousing  himself  by  a 
strong  effort,  he  liegan  rapidly  to  pack  his 
clothes,  and  other  articles  for  a  journey.  All 
day,  and  a  greater  part  of  the  night,  he  continued 
his  labours.  His  mother  brought  him  several 
times  refreshments,  but  he  declined  them  except 
a  large  glass  or  two  of  water.  In  the  early 
morning  the  mother  and  son  took  an  affecting 
fareweU.  The  youth  went  to  his  father's  bed- 
side, and  commanding  himself  as  much  as 
possible,  bade  him  on  his  knees  adieu,  imploring 
his  blessing ;  and  the  servants  carrying  out  his 
padcages  to  the  carriage,  after  one  more  sad  and 
tearful  embrace  of  his  mother,  he  entered  it 
and  drove  away — to  years  of  travd  that  were 
tiien  little  dreamed  of. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

Vincent  Dorrington  soon  found  himself 
in  Paris,  where  he  sought  to  dissipate  the 
mingled  grief  and  indignation  which  weighed 
upon  him,  by  actively  employing  himsdf  in 
surveying  the  many  objects  of  attraction  in  that 
gay  and  beautiful  dty.  He  traversed  the  various 
PlaceSy  the  Boulevards,  the  Champs  £Iys6es, 
the  Jardin  des  Flantes ;  gazed  on  the  exteriors  of 
palaces,  churches,  and  other  pubUc  buildings,  aD 
familiar  to  him  by  name ;  wandered  amongst  the 
monuments  of  Pdre  la  Chaise,  the  shops  of  the 
Palais  Royal,  and  the  pictures  of  the  Louvre ; 
but  still  without  being  able  to  fix  his  attention 
solidly  upon   them,  or  to  rid  himself  of  the 
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haunting  sense  of  unbrotherly  selfishness  and 
crime. 

He  now  comprehended  many  things  which 
had  been  to  him  singular,  or  which  he  had 
perceived  only  with  that  half  attention,  that 
passing  and  darkling  notice  which  we  give  with 
the  mind  occupied  with  other  objects,  till  it  is 
arrested  strongly  by  some  startling  disclosure  or 
particular  motive.  He  saw  only  too  clearly,  the 
reasons  for  the  seducer's  anxiety  to  effect  a  match 
between  himself  and  Georgina  Belfield-;  for  the 
liberality  with  which  he  had  offered  to  forego 
the  preference  of  his  Other's  will;  for  the 
unprincipled  coolness  with  which  he  had  thrown 
overboard  the  claims  of  Delmey's  orphan  children. 
He  could  now  comprehend  the  want  of  response 
on  the  part  of  his  mother  towards  the  religious 
bearing  of  Bulkeley,  even  before  those  later 
revelations  which  must  have  come  with  a  stun- 
ning effect  upon  her:  it  was  a  genuine  and 
unerring  instinct  of  her  own  devotional  heart, 
whidi  had  found  no  kindred  life  in  that  of 
her  son. 

He  could  understand  the  intense  and  even 
augmented  sorrow  which  had  of  late  shown 
itself  in  his  mother,  and  which  he  had  attributed 
to  her  continued  dwelling  on  the  loss  of  Delmey, 
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but  whidi  had  another  and  still  bitterer  source. 
He  could  explain  to  himself  why  the  blind  in  his 
mother's  room,  on  the  side  giving  a  view  of 
Broxtowe  Grange,  had  been  constantly  drawn 
down,  though  it  shut  out  the  view  of  the  pleasant 
Derbyshire  hills ;  Mrs.  Dorrington's  plea  being, 
when  it  was  remarked,  that  too  much  light  came 
from  that  side.  He  felt  what  a  misery  must 
press  on  his  mother's  heart,  for  which  time  could 
yield  but  little  alleviation ;  and  he  did  not  rest 
tin  he  had  written  her  a  most  affectionate  letter, 
and  also  addressed  one  to  Bulkeley,  giving  free 
vent  to  his  wounded  and  insulted  feelings. 

This  done,  he  set  himself  steadfastly  to  carry 
out  his  objects  in  travel :  he  delivered  his  letters, 
and  thus  made  many  agreeable  acquaintances ; 
made  occasional  excursions  to  Versailles  and 
St.  Germain,  and  besides  attending  the  lectures 
of  the  Academic^  and  the  Royal  Coll^  of 
France,  on  law  and  literature,  he  studied  carefiiOy 
the  people  and  all  the  iostitutions  of  the  place. 

He  passed  the  autumn  and  winter  in  Paris, 
making  only  an  excursion  in  the  autumn  into 
Normandy  and  Brittany,  and  at  spring  pursued 
his  way  leisurely  through  the  Netherlands  to 
Germany.  The  memorable  field  of  Waterloo ; 
the  old  paintings  and  churches  of  Bdgium,  the 
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ancient  municipal  institutions  of  that  country 
and  of  Holland,  with  their  manufactories  and 
mercantile  life,  all  deeply  interested  him. 

In  Germany  he  continued  two  years,  attending 
the  lectures  of  several  of  the  Universities,  especi- 
ally those  on  the  Roman  law,  and  on  the  philo- 
sophy and  literature  of  the  country.  Thus  he 
realized  to  himself  the  life  which  Jeremiah  Gould 
had  dwelt  on  with  so  much  enthusiasm,  and 
went  deep  and  enthusiastically  into  its  musical 
science.  During  the  vacations  of  those  years,  he 
travelled  with  fellow-students  over  all  the  most 
celebrated  scenes  of  that  country  from  the  Rhine 
to  the  Danube,  including  a  peep  into  Hungary, 
and  a  more  extensive  one  into  Moravia  and  Bohe- 
mia, extremely  interested  in  the  melancholy 
tragedies  of  the  Reformation  in  those  countries. 
The  last  autumn  of  those  years  he  passed  in 
Scandinavia,  charmed  with  the  ancient  Mythic 
and  Saga  wealth,  and  the  mother  tongue  of  the 
motherlands  of  England. 

In  Germany  he  had,  at  much  expense  of  labour, 
endeavoured  to  discover  the  old  feUow-students 
of  Jeremiah  Gould,  that  he  might  gratify  him 
by  news  of  them ;  but  they  were  all  dead  or 
dispersed  beyond  his  reach,  except  the  simple 
pastor  of  a  very  poor  Dorf  in  Westphalia,  and  a 
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(Ustinguished  minister  of  state  of  Pniss 
of  whom  he  was  received  vfiih  the  m 
delight,  and  who  listened  to  the  uf 
old  friend  and  Tliou-brother,  wit! 
undiminished  affection.  From  th« 
Vincent  received  letters  which  rrn 
most  essential  service,  not  only  in 
of  Germany,  but  in  Italy,  and  other  ( 
With  feelings  of  livelic-st  regret  Vint 
Gennany  early  the  following  spring 
tended  hy  two  of  his  attached  brotht 
he  passed  through  the  Black  Forest 
hausen,  and  to  Basle,  where  his  f 
their  sorrowful  leave ;  and  he  pursm 
down  the  wild  \'alley  of  the  Rhone,  ii 
explore  the  south  of  France,  and  t 
into  Spain.  The  love  of  nature  ai 
Vincent  had  drawn  from  bis  moth 
feeling  as  intense  and  poetical  as  her 
it  was  with  a  wonderful  enjoyment  t 
wandered  on,  having  on  his  left  thi 
rushing  river,  and  the  dark  pine-" 
magnificent  scenery  of  the  Alpine  r 
saw  the  Ain,  the  Soane,  the  Dromi 
Durance,  pour  their  wild  waters  into 
river ;  made  a  delicious  detour  into  t 
regions    of    Auvergne;    lingensd   wi 
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amid  hidden  villages^  conversing  with  their 
simple  people;  visited  the  factories  of  Lyons, 
and  then  struck  across  the  country,  through 
varying  tracts  of  vineyards,  sandy  wastes,  marsh 
lands,  and  dark  pine-woods,  to  the  very  At- 
lantic. 

It  was  in  a  wretched  inn  in  the  Landes  that 
he  met  with  a  fellow-countryman,  who  was  on 
his  way  to  Spain.  This  was  Mr.  Bathurst. 
A  very  little  conversation  with  this  young  gende- 
man  of  high  family,  and  of  his  own  age,  deter- 
mined him  to  accompany  him.  They  soon 
found  that  a  dose  affinity  of  views  and  tastes, 
and  a  keen  enthusiasm  for  travel,  awoke  in 
their  bosoms  a  mutual  friendship  of  the  most 
unreserved  and  delightful  kind. 

Mr.  Bathurst,  destined  for  diplomatic  life,  was 
bound  on  an  extensive  tour  to  the  East,  and  the 
temptation  for  Vincent  was  too  powerful  to  be 
resisted.  His  representations  of  the  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  this  journey,  combined  with 
the  character  and  position  of  his  companion, 
overcame  his  father's  reluctance,  and  his  mother's 
fears  and  anxieties ;  and  for  the  two  following 
years  the  career  of  these  two  yoimg  men  was 
one  of  the  most  exciting  adventure  and  genuine 
romance. 
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After  a  rapid  tour  in  Spain,  visiting  Madrid 
and  many  of  the  scenes  where  the  British  arms 
had  so  recently  won  so  much  renovm,  they  em- 
barked at  Gibraltar  for  Egypt.  Skirtmg  the 
shores  of  ancient  Carthage,  they  were  borne  by 
the  sight  of  it  into  the  great  events  of  the 
ancient  world,  to  be  recaUed  by  Alexandria  to 
stiU  greater  events  in  which  their  oountiymen 
had  played  their  part  so  gloriously.  The  presence 
of  the  great  conqueror  of  modem  times  haunted 
them  amid  the  Pyramids,  mingled  with  that  of 
the  ancient  Pharaohs,  and  their  nations  of  toil- 
ing slaves. 

They  stood  before  the  colossal  sphinxes,  and 
the  colossal  statues  of  Rameses,  Memnon,  and 
Osymandyas;  explored  with  awe,  and  ever 
augmenting  wonder,  the  stupendous  ruins  of 
Thebes ;  the  dread  valley  of  the  Tombs  of  the 
Kings ;  and  all  the  pillar-wrecks  of  Luxor  and 
Karnac,  of  Edfou  and  Assouan;  where  the 
sublimity  of  human  genius  and  power  is  clothed 
with  the  mystery  of  ages,  and  falls  on  the  soul 
with  ineffaceable  solemnity. 

Hence  they  went  on;  encamped  with  the 
Bedouins  in  the  Deserts;  wandered  by  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris,  musing  on  the  mounds  of 
Babel  and  Mosul,  where  mighty  cities  of  old 
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were  supposed  to  lie  entombedy  and  which 
recent  researches  have  once  more  restored  to  the 
wonder  of  the  world.  They  visited  Palmyra 
and  Balbec ;  domiciled  with  the  Druse  and  the 
Soonee,  in  Syria ;  and  partook  of  the  hospita- 
lity of  the  Maronite,  in  the  lofty  wildernesses  of 
Lebanon.  Through  the  wonderous  regions  of 
the  Levant  they  travelled  on,  guarded  by  the 
fame  of  their  country's  power,  and  the  magic 
influence  of  the  passport  signatures  of  the 
dreaded  ministers  of  England. 

They  passed  the  sites  of  the  primeval  churches, 
read  once  more  Homer  on  the  plains  of  Ilium, 
and  entered  the  Morea,  the  scene  of  so  many 
immortal  memories.  There  war  was  waging ; 
the  armies  of  Ibrahim  Pasha  were  in  contest 
with  the  revolted  Greek ;  and  the  news  of  the 
death  of  Lord  Byron  at  Missolonghi,  met  them 
with  a  melancholy  shock. 

It  was  only  sometimes  by  disguising  them- 
selves as  Greeks,  sometimes  as  Turks,  and  some- 
times guarded  in  their  own  characters  by  robber 
Klepht  or  Suliote  bands,  that  they  managed 
with  huge  labour,  and  through  many  dangers, 
to  get  sight  of  the  land  of  Homer  and  Demos- 
thenes. It  was  a  strange  sight  to  see  the 
shepherds  of  the  modem   Arcadia,    guarding 
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their  flocks,  armed  vith  guns,  lEoives, 
tols,  and  their  dark,  busby  beards  p 
a  strikiiig  contrast  to  their  long,  whit 
gannents. 

It  w'as  still  more  arduous  and  p 
resell  ConstaDtinople ;  but  tbeir  long 
ance  with  the  East,  its  people  and  its 
gave  them  power  to  play  the  Turk, 
themselves  ^untliar  even  with  this 
bidden  ground.  Thence,  by  a  wild  roiil 
Albania  and  Dalmatia,  they  reached  1 
so  Italy. 

It  is  not  our  business  to  relate  tl 
tures  and  their  hair-breadth  escapes, 
the  protection  of  their  country's  name 
own  monej*, — and  by  their  united  m 
were  enabled  to  travel  in  a  style  v 
them  consequence,  and  purchased  eve 
aid ;  they  had  plenty  of  perils  to  givi 
to  their  joumejings,  and  imprint  th 
in  their  mejnories.  Vincent  on  a 
occasions  had  written  to  his  mother, 
cially  of  thi-ir  visit  to  the  Holy  Iaii 
the  various  places  endeared  to  her  t 
and  deeds  of  our  Saviour.  To  her 
proud  thought  that  ber  beloved  son 
those  spots  with  his  eyes,  and  trod 
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of  Bethlehem,  of  Jerusalem — the  Mounts  of 
OKves  and  of  Calvary.  It  was  to  Vincent  a 
sacred  pleasure  to  send  her  ample  particulars  of 
all  they  saw  and  experienced  there ;  and  it  was 
the  more  so,  as  he  deemed  it  his  duty  to  alle* 
viate  thus  as  much  as  possible  the  anxiety  of 
his  own  absence,  and  the  weight  of  many  home- 
thoughts  that  he  knew  lay  sadly  at  her  heart. 
But  both  she  and  his  father  had  now  grown 
extremely  impatient  for  his  return ;  and  it  was 
with  pleasure  that  he  announced  to  them  his 
arrival  in  Italy,  and  his  early  progress  home- 
wards. Meanwhile,  as  this  did  not  happen 
quite  so  soon  as  he  expected,  we  will  take  a 
glance  at  what  had  been  going  on  at  Westwood 
in  his  absence. 

Mrs.  Dorrington  had  fitted  up  the  pretty 
cottage  on  the  outskirts  of  the  village  for  her 
little  orphan  grandchildren,  where  Mr.  Bathurst 
saw  them.  They  were  growing  beautifully,  full 
of  happiness,  and  every  day  becoming  more 
fondly  attached  to  her,  and  rooted  deeper  into 
her  heart.  The  eldest  boy  was  now  about  seven, 
the  little  girl  about  four.  Every  day  it  was  the 
greatest  pleasure  of  Mrs.  Dorrington  to  visit 
them,  listen  to  their  lessons,  and  to  their  little 
chatter.     All  had  something  of  the  dark  com- 
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plexion  of  their  mother;  and  every  one  now 
confessed  that  the  little  girl  was — as  Sally  Horo* 
bin  at  first  declared — very  like  both  her  mother 
and  grandmother.  She  had  the  dear  brunette 
skin  and  delicate  features  of  the  one — ^the  large, 
thoughtful  eyes,  and  contour  of  the  other.  As 
Mrs.  Dorrington  had  never  been  blessed  with  a 
daughter,  it  is  impossible  to  express  the  feelings 
of  fondness  with  which  she  contemplated  this 
little  lively  Inez. 

And  by  the  most  singular  chance  in  the 
world,  Providence  had  sent  her  the  most  accom- 
plished and  charming  of  teachers  in  the  world 
for  her  little  charge.  This  was  Miss  Harriet 
Russell,  with  whose  sunny  apparition  Mr. 
Bathurst  had  been  so  much  struck. 

In  the  bright  summer  weather  of  about  a 
year  ago,  as  Mrs.  Dorrington  was  seated  in  the 
hay-fidd  in  the  valley  of  the  Dene,  with  her 
three  grandchildren  running  and  playing  about 
her,  a  young  and  lovely  woman  was  seen  coming 
towards  her.  The  haymakers,  who  were  busy 
in  the  fidd,  suddenly  all  turned  their  beads 
towards  the  small  hand-gate  at  the  bottom  of 
the  fidd;  and  Mrs.  Dorrington  looking  that 
way  in  consequence,  saw  Sally  Horobin  pointing 
out  to  this  yoimg  stranger  her  mistress,  as  she 
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was  seated  on  a  haycock,  enjoying  the  beauty 
and  vivacity  of  the  scene  and  the  merrily- 
chatting  haymakers. 

Mrs.  Dorrington  arose,  and  awaited  the 
approach  of  the  young  woman.  As  she  drew 
near,  struck  by  the  youthful  grace  and  manner 
of  this  unknown  person,  she  advanced  to  meet 
her,  and  received  with  much  courtesy  the 
apologies  of  the  young  lady — ^for  such  evidently 
she  was — for  her  intrusion.  There  was  some- 
thing about  her  which  at  once  opened  the  heart 
of  Mrs.  Dorrington,  and  filled  it  with  a  glow  of 
pleasure.  The  young  lady  could  not  be  more 
than  twenty;  her  somewhat  round  face,  ex- 
tremely &ir ;  her  clear  blue  eyes,  which  though 
now  grave,  and  in  some  degree  clouded,  were 
obviously  naturally  disposed  to  beam  out  brightly 
as  the  fair  sky  above  them ;  her  rich  auburn 
hair,  and  graceful  figure,  bespoke  a  nature 
amiable,  life-loving,  and  highly  intelligent. . 

Mrs.  Dorrington  expressing  her  pleasure  to 
see  her,  remarked  that  she  did  not  recall  having 
ever  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  her  before. 
The  young  lady  replied,  that  she  was  quit«  a 
stranger  in  that  part  of  the  country,  and  came, 
in  fact,  to  solicit  the  protection  of  Mrs.  Dorring- 
ton.    Mrs.  Dorrington,  whose  sympathies  were 
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aft  ODoe  awakened  in  her  behalf,  said  that  she 
wondered  how  so  dianning,  and  even  happy-* 
looking  a  young  person,  could  need  the  protection 
of  any  stranger. 

'*  Ah,  Madam,"  ref^ed  the  young  lady,  whik 
the  tears  started  into  her  eyes,  *^if  you  will 
aDow  me  to  explain  to  you  my  situation,  you 
win  cease  to  wonder.  It  is  with  the  hope  of 
this  condescension,  that  I  have  dared  thus  to 
intrude  upon  you.  Fleeing  for  a  place  of  safety 
fix>m  those  who  should  be  my  natural  guardians, 
it  was  but  yesterday  that,  in  passing  through 
your  county-town,  I  saw  an  advertisement  for  a 
schoohnistress,  and  hastened  hither  to  solicit 
the  situation." 

**  The  situation  !  a  schoolmistress !  you  sur- 
prise me  greatly,"  said  Mrs.  Dorrington,  with 
an  air  of  wonder. 

The  young  lady  became  somewhat  flushed  at 
this  observation,  and  with  emotion  added : 

**  Yes,  Madam,  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  so  too 
was  Mrs.  Parrymore,  the  lady  to  whom  the  re- 
ference was  made.  Yet  I  am  in  earnest ;  I  fed 
myself,  fix>m  my  education,  more  than  qualified 
for  the  mistress  of  a  village  school ;  yet  it  would 
essentiafly  serve  me.  and  I  wfll  answer  for  mysdf, 
that  its  duties  shall  be  faithfully  discharged." 
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"  You  greatly  astonish  me"  said  Mrs.  Dor- 
rington.  *'  Your  appearance  is  that  of  a  lady 
of  superior  station  and  education." 

''  You  are  correct,  Madam,  in  your  impression ; 
but  my  former  position  or  my  acquirements  shall 
not  cause  me  to  despise  the  humbler  duties  I  am 
ready  to  assume ;  I  seek  peace,  protection ;  and 
I  fed  that  near  you  I  should  not  want  them." 
You  have  been  to  Mrs.  Parrymore  ?" 
Yes ;  to  her  the  advertisement  referred  me, 
but  I  have  here  learned  your  character,  and  I  long 
to  throw  myself  at  your  feet,  and  implore  yoiu* 
assistance.  Ah  !  dear  and  honoured  lady,  all  that 
know  you,  love  and  bless  you,  let  me  become  one 
of  that  happy  number." 

There  was  an  air  of  earnestness  and  feeling,  an 
eloquence  of  truth  and  of  an  ingenuous  nature  in 
the  whole  expression  of  this  lovely  young  woman, 
which,  spite  of  the  singularity  of  the  circumstance, 
greatly  interested  her  hearer.  Mrs.  Dorrington 
said: 

**  Strange  as  you  are  to  me,  I  feel  greatly 
interested  in  you.  Come,  you  must  sit  down 
by  me,  on  this  haycock,  and  tell  me  all  about 
yourself.  There  can  be  nothing  you  can  hesitate 
to  reveal ;  you  are  too  pure  and  open  in  aspect 
to  deceive  me.     I  shall  believe  what  you  teU  me. 
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and  though  Mrs.  Parrymore  is  active  in  the 
management  of  the  school,  I  have  a  still  greater 
interest  in  it,  and  can  secure  the  humble  post 
for  you,  should  it  be  really  desirable,  which, 
however,  I  cannot  conceive." 

The  young  lady  blushed  as  Mrs.  Dorrington 
made  these  observations,  and  before  sitting  down, 
said: 

"You  are  very  good,  very  good  indeed,  Madam; 
but  Mrs.  Panymore  was  very  abrupt  with  me, 
declared  me  much  too  fine  a  person  for  a  village 
schoolmistress,  and  told  me  not  to  delay  in  her 
house,  as  she  would  not  have  me  on  any  account." 

Mrs.  Dorrington  smiled  good-humouredly, 
but  only  added :  "  Well,  sit  down,  my  young 
friend.  I  don't  wonder  that  she  thought  so. 
You  strike  me  as  much  too  fine  a  person  for 
such  an  office." 

**  But  I  will  dress  as  plain  and  humbly  as  you 
please.  I  will  scorn  no  homely  duty,  shun  no 
honest  labour,  that  you  may  require." 

"  I  feel  sure  of  that,"  said  Mrs.  Dorrington, 
kindly,  "but  you  cannot — Pray  what  is  your 
name  ?" 

"  Harriet  Russell." 

"  You  cannot.  Miss  Russell ;  put  oflf  your  fine 
person  and  fine  manners,  andif  I  am  notmistaken. 
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your  fine  mind,  with  your  dress.  You  would  still 
be  too  fine,  and  that  in  the  best  sense,  to  be  wasted 
on  such  an  office ;  and  yet  no  one  thinks  more 
seriously  of  education  and  its  requirements  than 
I  do.  But  here  we  deal  only  with  very  simple 
elements.  Come,  sit  down  by  me,  and  tell  me 
all  your  heart." 

This  was  said  so  kindly,  that  the  young  stranger 
was  visibly  affected  by  it,  and  as  Mrs.  Dorrington 
gave  her  her  hand  to  seat  her  by  her,  she  kissed 
the  proffered  hand  with  emotion,  and  wiped  away 
some  starting  tears.  The  three  little  children 
were  all  gazing  in  silent  wonder  at  the  stranger, 
as  she  noticed  their  sweet  looks  with  evident 
admiration,  and  inquired  if  they  were  Mrs. 
Donington's. 

"  They  are  my  grandchildren,"  said  Mrs. 
Dorrington.  ^'  But  now  my  darlings,"  she  added 
to  them,  '^  run  and  amuse  yourselves,  while  this 
young  lady  and  I  talk  a  little." 

The  children  scampered  away  as  they  were 
bid,  and  were  soon  seeking  wonders  in  the  next 
hedgerow,  while  Miss  Harriet  Russell  told  her 
story  as  follows. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

"  My  story,  dear  Madam,  is  a  very  short  one, 
but  it  is  not  for  that  the  less  overflowing  with 
danger  and  distress.  It  is  my  good  fortune 
which,  in  some  degree,  occasions  my  unhappir 
ness.  I  am  the  only  child  of  an  exoeUent  and 
affectionate  mother.  My  father,  who  was  a 
gentleman,  residing  on  his  own  property  in 
Huntingdonshire,  died  when  I  was  about  four- 
teen. He  was  a  good  man,  and  I  well  remem- 
ber our  happiness  while  he  lived.  Our  home 
was  a  lovely  place  in  the  village  of  LemweH 
Oh !  how  I  still  love  our  sweet  Lemwell  Lodge, 
with  its  large  garden,  full  of  flowers,  and  with  a 
dear  stream  running  along  its  bottom.  There 
my  childhood  was  a  happy  childhood,  embraced 
in  the  love  of  the  most  affectionate  parents. 
But  my  father  died,  and  soon  afterwards  I  was 
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sent  to  school  at  Huntingdon.  My  mother, 
during  this  time,  was  often  away  seeking  rdief 
from  her  sadness.  Sometimes  she  was  in  Lon- 
don, sometimes  at  Bath,  and  scxnetimes  on  the 
continent ;  hut  during  my  holidays  she  always 
came  and  fetched  me  from  the  sdiool,  and  took 
me  with  her,  either  to  LemweD,  or  where  she 
went.  Though  I  never  could  forget  my  fiither, 
I  was  still  very  happy  with  my  mother. 

^^  But  when  I  was  about  seventeen,  I  was 
suddenly  startled,  and  very  much  frightened,  by 
the  French  master  saying  to  me,  when  I  went 
up  to  say  my  lesson  to  him : 

" '  Ah,  Mademoiselle !  I  congratulate  you, 
that  your  mother  is  married !' 

"  I  felt  as  though  I  was  shot,  and  should 
faint,  but  1  collected  my  strength,  and  said : 

'^  '  Monsieur!  how  you  frighten  me.  My 
mother  is  not  married.' 

"  '  Mon  Dieu  /'  said  the  master,  *  but  what 
I  say  is  true ;  and  you  not  know  of  it  ?' 

"  He  pulled  a  newspaper  from  his  pocket, 
and  showed  me  the  announcement.  There, 
sure  enough,  I  read  it,  blinded  by  my  tears. 
She  had  married  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of 
Topham.  I  rushed  wildly  to  the  lady  of  the 
school,  and  choked  with  my  tears  and  sobs, 
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seemed  much  concerned  at  my  passionate  sor- 
row, that  I  was  very,  very  miserable;  that  I 
believed  my  mother  no  longer  loved  me;  and 
that  I  never  saw  her,  and  only  received  such 
letters  as  cut  me  to  the  heart. 

"  The  old  gentleman — Mr,  Trevor — ^took  my 
hand  very  kindly,  and  bade  me  try  to  compose 
myself.  That  he  was  sure  that  my  mother  did 
not  love  me  less,  but  probably  more  than  ever ; 
but  that  he  did  not  like  my  step-father ;  and  it 
was  the  business  of  his  visit  then  to  speak  to 
me  on  this  subject.  He  bade  me  collect  myself, 
and  attend  to  what  he  was  going  to  say  with  as 
much  calmness  and  fortitude  as  I  possibly  could 
command.  He  then  said  that  he  was  my 
guardian ;  that  my  property,  on  coming  of  age, 
would  be  ten  thousand  pounds,  yielding  an 
income  of  five  hundred  pounds  a-year ;  that  the 
same  amoimt  was  left  to  my  mother  for  her 
life,  and  then  it  was  to  come  to  me ;  that  it 
was,  in  fact,  the  estate  of  Lemwell. 

"  That  it  was  this  property,  he  feared,  which 
had  induced  Mr.  Francis  Topham  to  marry  my 
mother;  and  that  he  had,  he  confessed,  the 
most  serious  anxiety  lest  he  should  endeavour 
to  persuade  or  compel  me  to  make  over  my 
right  in  it  to  him.     Mr.  Trevor  then  addressed 
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me  with  a  solemnity,  and  yet  a  kindness,  that 
I  shall  never  to  my  dying  day  forget.  Dear 
Madam,  these  are  his  wise  and  forewarning 
words,  as  of  an  angel  of  God,  sent  by  my  dear 
and  deceased  father,  which  to  this  hour  have 
sustained  me  through  the  most  cruel  and 
excruciating  trials. 

"*My  dear  young  ward,'  said  Mr.  Trevor, 
holding  my  hand  in  both  of  his,  and  trembling 
as  he  spoke,  yet  with  a  firmness  of  purpose 
which  seemed  to  infuse  strength  even  unto 
stoicism  into  me;  Mear  daughter  of  an 
excellent  man,  and  of  my  dear  friend,  I  want 
you  now  clearly  to  understand  that  your  pro- 
perty is  your  own,  that  your  mother's  property 
is  your  own ;  and  that  there  is  no  power 
on  earth  which  can,  without  your  own  consent, 
deprive  you  of  this.  Remember  this  1'  he  said 
solemnly,  and  fixing  a  sad  but  deeply  significant 
look  upon  me :  '  remember  this !  and  let  no 
persuasions,  no  menaces,  no  terrors,  or  compul- 
sion of  any  kind  ever  induce  you  to  comply 
with  any  demands  of  your  step-father,  nor  of 
your  mother — mind !  nor  of  your  mother,  who 
may  herself  be  urged,  and  even  tortured,  to 
induce  you  to  this;  never  comply  with  any 
demand  to  sign  away  your  right  to  your  fortune. 
Remember !  till  you  are  turned  twenty-one,  no 
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such  signing  will  be  valid ;  but  still  do  it  not. 
Win  you  promise  me  this  ?  It  is  of  the  most 
serious  moment  to  you.' 

'^I  was  taken  by  surprise;  but  I  replied: 
'Dear  Sir,  I  do  not  think  I  shall  do  such  a 
thing;  but  if  my  mother  should  have  great 
need  of — ^ 

''Mr.  Trevor  interrupted  me:  'She  cannot 
have  need  of  it»  if  they  are  wise.  They  have  no 
right  to  it,  at  your  expense.  But,  my  dear 
child,  I  tremUe  for  you ;  and  I  am  bound  to  tell 
you,  that  I  know  your  new  fiither  to  be  a  veiy 
bad  and  dangerous  man.' 

"  I  was  struck  through  with  terror  at  this 
declaration,  and  trembled  violentiy. 

" '  I  distress  you,  my  dear  Miss  RusseD,'  said 
the  old  gentleman ;  '  but  I  have  a  solemn  duty 
to  perform — a  solemn,  sacred,  imperative  duty, 
to  your  fiither,  and  to  you.  You  are  young, 
and  know  not  the  world.  Your  new  fiither — 
mark  what  I  say — is  a  very  bad  and  very  dan- 
gerous man ;  he  will  make  your  mother  miser- 
able— ^you  cannot  altogether  prevent  that ;  but 
he  win  too,  if  he  can,  ruin  you;  and  your 
property  once  gone,  you  win  be  miserable 
for  life,  and  can  never  succour  your  mother, 
when  she  may,  and  assuredly  will,  want  your 
fiid.' 
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"  My  terror  had  now  increased  to  an  almost 
insupportable  degree;  my  anguish  was  over- 
whehning ;  J  exclaimed : 

"  *  Oh !  can  that  bad  man  thus  be  unkind  to 
my  mother?* 

'* '  Ah !  my  poor  dear  lamb/  said  the  old 
man,  '  that  I  should  have  to  say  to  you  such 
cnid  things — ^but  I  must  do  it :  this  is  the  only 
time.  I  must  do  it,  or  you  are  lost.  Your 
mother,  dear  child,  is  a  wretched  and  deceived 
woman ;  she  is  in  constraint,  and  is  no  longer 
her  own  mistress.  Mr.  Topham  is  a  desperate 
and  abandoned  sharper  and  villain.  He  has 
flung  h\ige  fortunes  into  the  vortex  of  the  race- 
course and  the  gaming-table,  and  he  will  fling 
after  it  every  shilling  of  yours,  if  he  can,  and 
reduce  you  and  your  mother  to  beggary  and 
death.' 

''Great  as  was  my  terror,  I  now  felt  that 
my  indignation  was  becoming  still  greater.  I 
felt  my  blood  boiling  in  my  veins,  and,  standing 
up  erect  before  my  guardian,  I  exdaimed : 

** '  Never,  never  shall  the  \nllain  wrench  from 
me  my  father's  lands !  No,  Sir :  I  will  die 
first.  He  may  kill  me,  but  shall  not  beguile 
me  of  my  mother's  and  my  own  possessions.' 

"  The  good  old  guardian  clasped  me  in  his 
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arms,  and  with  trembling  limbs,  and  streaming 
eyes  raised  to  beaven,  he  exclaimed : 

<'  *  Great  God !  I  tbank  Thee.  .Give  to  tbis 
dear  diild  strength,  as  Thou  hast  given  her  a 
qnrit  like  her  blessed  father's !  Let  her  have 
Hit  Abnighty  support,  for  she  will  need  it 
Oh !'  said  be,  kisang  me  fervently  on  the  fore- 
head, *  you  have  given  me  real  joy.  Keep,  my 
difld,  keep  finn  to  that  resolve,  and  all  may  yet 
be  wdL  But,  bdieve  me,  my  dear  ward,  you 
wiD  want  all  your  resohition — all  God's  bdp. 
You  win  be  tried,  and  thatsorely.  I  am  an  old 
man,  and  the  gentleman  who  was  i^pointed  by 
your  father  to  succeed  me,  if  I  dianoed  to  die 
before  you  were  of  age,  is  dead  before  me.  If 
I  go,  who  then  shall  stand  by  you  ?  Remember, 
if  it  be  so,  that  there  is  stiU  God.  God  and  the 
Lord  Chancellor  will  be  left  to  defend  the  ar» 
phan's  right' 

"  I  knelt  before  the  venerable  man,  and,  as 
if  inspired  by  some  strong  spirit,  I  clasped  bis 
knees,  and  said : 

"  *  I  will  never  yield :  I  vow  it,  dear  Sir — 
I  vow  it,  before  God — ^I  will  never  yield,  vduk 
I  have  life  and  straigth ;  so  help  me  God !' 

"  '  Amen !'  said  Mr.  Trevor ;  ''  so  help  you 
God  1     If  trouUe  come,  cry  to  me  on  earth,  and 
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to  God  in  heaven.  You  will  have  to  suffer,  I 
feel  persuaded ;  but  be  true  to  yourself,  and  you 
will  triumph.  I  thank  God  that  I  have  seen 
you.' 

"  When  my  guardian  was  gone,  and  I  had  time 
to  reflect,  I  felt  as  though  all  my  strength  had 
gone  from  me.  I  saw,  inexperienced  as  I  was, 
a  dark  and  fearful  prospect  before  me.  I  was 
fidl  of  terror  and  distress. 

^'At  the  Midsummer  holidays,  my  mother 
and  step-fether  came  to  fetch  me.  I  was 
struck  with  the  proud,  yet  plausible  bearing  of 
Mr.  Topham,  and  with  the  care-worn  and  anxious 
look  of  my  mother.  Mr.  Topham  was  a  tall, 
large  man,  of  handsome  person  and  a  com- 
manding manner.  He  appeared  greatly  struck 
with  my  appearance,  and  declared  that  he  ex- 
pected a  child,  aod  found  a  fine  woman.  There 
was  a  smile  on  his  face,  which  struck  me  as  in-^ 
sincere,  and  as  scarcely  covering  a  cruel  and 
arbitrary  temper.  I  inwardly  recoiled  from  him, 
but  he  assumed  a  very  frank  and  cordial  air 
towards  me,  and  said  he  felt  that  we  should 
like  one  another ;  but  I  looked  at  my  mother, 
and  her  appearance  gave  no  hope  of  happiness. 
There  was  an  expression  of  deep  anxiety  in  her 
fistce,  which  she  seemed  to  strive  to  hide,  out  of 
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terror.     I  recalled  the  words  of  my  guardian, 
and  inly  prayed  to  God  for  strength. 

"  Mr.  Topham  told  me  that  they  were  going 
to  London  and  the  Isle  of  Wight,  for  my  holi- 
days, and  were  come  to  take  me  with  them. 
He  expressed  regret  that  the  last  year  he  had 
been  so  compelled  to  leave  me  behind.  I 
obeyed  with  an  inward  terror.  We  left,  and 
were  soon  in  town. 

"  There — a  new  and  wonderful  world  to  me — 
Mr.  Topham  was  extremely  kind  both  to  myself 
and  my  mother.  He  was  gay,  indefatigable  in 
showing  us  everything  that  could  please  us; 
and  my  fears  in  some  degree  subsided,  the  more 
so  as  I  saw  my  mother  wore  a  happier  look. 
After  we  had  seen  the  principal  objects  of  in- 
terest in  town,  Mr.  Topham  proposed,  instead 
of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  that  we  should  go  to 
Dover  and  Calais.  We  had  no  objection  to 
make,  and  we  went. 

'^  From  the  hour  that  we  crossed  the  Channel 
— ohl  Madam,  God  only  knows  what  I  ^- 
dured !  Mr.  Topham  did  not  long  rest  con- 
tented at  Calais ;  he  led  us  on,  by  the  charm  of 
novelty,  to  Rouen — ^from  Rouen  to  Paris. 
Here  again  he  was  extremely  gay  and  obliging, 
going  everywhere  with  us,  showing  us  every- 
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thing ;  and  it  was  when  we  expressed  warmly 
and  sincerely  the  gratification  which  he  had 
given  us  by  this  delightful  visit,  that  he  first 
began  to  unfold  his  objects. 

"  He  said,  truly  it  was  very  charming,  but 
very  expensive ;  and  he  threw  out  an  easy  re- 
mark, that  he  was  quite  swe,  however,  that  my 
guardian,  at  my  request,  would  not  grudge  a 
proper  allowance  for  the  advantage  of  my  see- 
ing something  of  the  world.  I  warned  him  not 
to  rely  upon  that,  for  that  Mr.  Trevor  was  a  care- 
ful, business  man,  and  that  I  did  not  believe  that 
he  would  make  himself  responsible  for  any  ex- 
traordinary outlay.  That  he  was  tied  to  a 
certain  annual  sum  for  my  education  and  sup- 
port, till  I  reached  my  majority,  and  I  was 
morally  certain  that  he  would  not  advance  be- 
yond that. 

"  I  shall  never  forget  the  look  he  gave  me,  as 
I  said  this. 

"  *  You  seem  very  knowing,  Miss  Russell,' 
he  said,  '  for  a  school-girL' 

"  *  I  know  only,*  I  replied,  *  as  Mr.  Trevor 
has  warned  me.' 

"  '  Trevor  has  warned  you !'  he  observed, 
sharply :  '  then  I  will  let  him  know  whom  he 
has  to  deal  with.     He  shall  find  that  you  shall 
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have  what  is  necessary  to  appear  as  becomes 
vour  fortune/ 

''  No  more  passed  at  that  moment.  I  fdt 
much  frightened,  and  I  saw  my  mother  turn 
pale.  Mr.  Topham  seemed  to  foi^et  the  cir- 
cumstance :  he  continued  as  gay  and  obliging  as 
ever ;  and  it  was  not  till  a  week  aft^-wards,  as 
we  were  preparing  to  set  out  for  a  brilliant  fete 
champetrCf  at  d*Enghien,  near  Montmorency, 
that  he  said : 

''  '  But,  my  dear  Miss  RusseD,  these  gaieties, 
though  very  charming,  cannot  be  enjoyed  for 
nothing.  Your  old  guardian  must  release  his 
stem  resolves  of  economy.  You  really  must 
in  your  youth  see  something  of  life ;  and  if  he 
will  not,  it  win  be  easy  for  you  to  give  me  an 
authority  to  raise  money.  I  am  your  natural 
guardian,  as  all  the  world  must  admit,  and  we 
can  easily  manage  without  Mr.  Trevor.  Though 
you  are  a  minor,  I  can  rely  on  you.' 

"'Don't  ask  me,  Mr.  Topham,'  I  replied 
firmly,  '  to  do  anything  without  the  consent  of 
Mr.  Trevor :  I  have  promised  him  never  to  do 
anything  of  that  kind,  and  I  cannot  do  it  You 
may  smile,  but  I  have  resolved  through  life 
never  to  exceed  my  income.' 

"  '  You  have  promised !'  he  exclaimed,  '  that 
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old  scoundrel  has  exacted  a  pledge  from  you  not 
to  be  guided  by  me  ?' 

"  There  passed  an  instant  change  over  his 
countenance,  most  frightful  to  behold.  It 
was  no  longer  the  face  of  a  man,  but  of  a 
fiend  It  was  actually  black  with  passion, 
and  so  distorted  that  no  one  could  have  known 
hiuL 

^'  Mt  is  wen  that  you  have  spoken,'  he  con- 
tinued, after  a  pause,  and  in  a  tone  of  such 
calmness  as  was  to  me  more  terrible  than  his 
unconcealed  anger.  It  was  the  calmness  of 
concentrated  rage.  It  was  like  the  silence  ere 
the  thimder  bursts  forth  with  its  most  deadly 
crash !  '  It  is  well  that  you  have  spoken  in  time/ 
he  continued,  in  that  calm,  cold  voice.  '  I  now 
know  what  I  have  to  do.  You  will  not  expect 
me  to  incur  expenses  on  your  account,  that  you 
do  not  mean  to  concur  in  discharging.' 

'' '  I  ask  nothing.  Sir,'  I  interposed  quietly, 
'  that  exceeds  the  limits  of  my  allowance.' 

"  *  Very  well,'  said  he ;  *  but  let  us  go,  the 
carriage  waits.' 

''  We  arose  in  a  state  of  agitation  not  to  be 
described.  I  trembled,  my  mother  was  in  tears. 
We  entered  the  carriage,  and  drove  off.  We 
were  totally  strangers  to  the  direction  of  Mont- 
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morency,  but  it  seemed  to  me  that  we  were 
driving  in  a  very  curcuitous  route,  and  getting 
deeper  and  deeper  into  a  dense  and  obscure  part 
of  tbe  city.  At  length  we  stopped  before  a 
very  tall  house  in  a  very  narrow  and  filthy  street. 
Mr.  Topham  alighted,  and  requested  us  to  alight 
also. 

"  *  My  dear  Francis,'  said  my  mother,  in 
evident  alarm,  '  where  have  you  brought  us  to  ? 
What  is  the  meaning  of  this  ?' 

'<  '  Will  you  descend  at  once.  Madam,'  said 
the  stem,  haughty-looking  man ;  and  my  mother 
was  preparing  to  obey. 

"  '  Don't,  mother,'  I  exclaimed,  *  we  have 
no  business  here.     I  will  not  get  out.' 

" '  You  ynH  not  choose  to  have  a  scene,  I 
think.  Miss  Russell,'  said  my  step-father,  with 
a  calm  severity ;  *  the  slightest  resistance,  and 
the  whole  faubourg  will  run  together.  I  advise 
you  to  be  reasonable.' 

"  My  mother  implored  me  to  comply,  '  He 
can  mean  us  no  harm,'  she  said  in  a  whisper  to 
me ;  and  as  she  gave  him  her  hand  to  alight, 
I  was  compelled  on  her  account  to  follow.  Mr. 
Topham  conducted  us  to  the  foot  of  a  great, 
dirty  common  stair,  and  bade  us  ascend.  As 
we  began  to  do  this,  he  returned  hastily  to  the 
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carriage,  and  I  heard  it  drive  away.  He  joined 
us  immediately,  and  at  each  landing  desired  us 
to  ascend  the  next  flight.  The  place  struck  me 
with  horror  and  disgust.  The  abode  was  so 
filthy,  so  black  with  age,  and  want  of  all  clean- 
ing ;  and  through  a  door,  here  and  there,  which 
stood  open,  we  perceived  femiHes  of  a  descrip- 
tion in  entire  keeping  with  the  place,  congre- 
gating in  the  midst  of  the  most  revolting 
squalor. 

"  At  length  we  reached  the  third  or  fourth 
landing.  Mr.  Topham  knocked  at  a  door,  which 
was  opened  by  an  old  hag  of  a  woman,  who  on 
seeing  him  gave  a  deep  courtesy,  and  exclaimed 
with  voluble  famifiarity : 

''  ^  Ah,  M.  Mackamess  I  you  have  brought 
me  some  of  your  friends.  Welcome,  Monsieur, 
welcome !' 

'* '  Good  Madame  Rondere,'  said  Mr.  Top- 
ham,  in  French,  '  I  am  glad  to  see  you  well. 
Show  these  ladies  to  your  very  best  room.' 

'^  '  With  infinite  pleasure,'  said  the  revolting 
hag ;  *  always  glad  to  see  you.  Monsieur.' 

"  The  revelations  contained  in  these  exchanges 
of  salutation,  opened  before  me  a  wcM-ld  of 
horrors.  Here  was  Mr.  Topham  familiarly 
addressed  by  another  name,  and  as  a  frequent 
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■  of  this  extraordinan- 
,  who  was  totaDy  ignt 
pagt,  mudi  of  this  was  fortoi 
"  But  we  were  now  usheret 
eonsicierftbie  size,  bat  abnoet  1 
oootaiaiDg'  only  a  wretched  b 
table,  and  a  few  cbaits ;  the  nal 
beiDg  of  tbe  same  riic,  dirt}' 
beades  m  the  house.  When 
the  old  woman  withdrew  with  ; 
and  Mr.  Topham  locking  the  d 
tbe  key  in  his  pocket,  advance 
smile  more  hideous  than  that  ol 
and  said : 

"  '  Miss  Russell,  this  is  a  pn 

tory.     Look  round  i  here  yon  i 

power.     See,  there  is  not  a  wii 

tbe  surroundiog  buildings  looks 

1  repeat,  you  are  in  my  power ; 

you,  if  you  make  any  outcrie ; 

for;  no  one  will  atteud.     You 

to  consider  when  you  choose  b 

room,  and    from    the    enterlai 

find    here ;   for  the  term  of  y 

with  mx  demands  is  the  teen 

hence.' 

Great  as  was  rav  t 
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which  Mr.  Trevor  had  evoked  stirring  in  me. 
I  stood  firm  and  indignant.  I  was  the  more  so 
because  I  saw  my  mother  completely  subdued 
brfore  the  will  of  that  man,  and,  seatmg  herself 
on  the  bedstead,  give  way  to  the  weakness  of 


**  *  Mr.  Topham/ 1  said ;  ^  you  deceive  yourself 
if  you  think  of  terrifying  me  into  any  surrender 
of  property.  I  tell  you,  once  for  all,  that  I  never 
win  jridd  an  iota  on  that  point.  I  am  prepared 
for  everything,  for  cruelty,  for  death.  And  I  see 
that  you  are  an  adept  in  vice.  You  bear  an 
alias  ;  but  I  will  not,  while  there  is  a  God  above, 
be  bullied  nor  even  tortured  into  compliance  with 
any  unjust  demands  of  any  man's.' 

'^  The  astonishment  which  this  firmness  and 
these  words  produced  in  him  was  evident.  He 
stood  and  gazed  on  me  for  a  moment,  and  then 
saying,  with  a  ghastly  smile,  '  We  shall  see,'  bade 
my  mother  follow  him. 

"  *  No  I  Frauds,  no !  I  will  not  leave  Harriet 
here,'  exclaimed  my  mother ;  and  I  rushed  to  her, 
and  clinging  round  her,  said :  *  No  mother,  you 
must  not  leave  me ;  you  shall  not  leave  me  to 
the  mercy  of  this  wicked  man.' 

'^  '  Madam,'  said  the  monster,  ^  you  had 
better  not  provoke  me,  or  I  will  call  help  that 

D  3 
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shall  make  you  wish  you  had  obeyed  me.'  He 
seized  my  mother  by  the  aim,  and  dragging 
her  to  the  door,  tore  me  from  her,  and  thrust 
her  forth.  I  gave  a  piercing  shriek,  but  no  one 
came.  The  horrible  man  stood  oyer  me  and 
said :  ^  Now,  Miss  Russell,  do  your  worst,  and 
see  what  will  come  of  it.  But  I  will  be  with 
you  anon/ 

''  He  passed  through  the  door,  locked  it,  and 
1  heard  him,  after  speaking  to  the  old  woman, 
go  hastily  away.  When  the  sound  of  his  foot- 
steps died  away,  I  sate  down  and  endeavoured 
to  reflect  on  my  situation.  A  deep  terror  took 
hold  of  me.  I  thought  how  soon  the  words  of 
my  venerable  guardian  were  verified,  that  I 
should  be  sorely  tried ;  but  I  remembered  too  that 
he  said,  if  I  were  firm  and  trusted  in  God,  I 
should  triumph.  I  fell  at  once  on  my  knees, 
and  cried  with  all  my  soul  to  God.  I  vowed 
before  Him  to  stand  fast,  and  trust  in  Him,  and 
I  felt  my  co\u*age  and  my  strength  revive. 

"  I  will  not  harrow  your  feelings,  dear  Madam, 
by  the  recital  of  all  that  I  suffered  in  that  room. 
For  four  days  the  wretch  kept  me  confined. 
Daily,  and  more  than  once  in  the  day,  he  came, 
and  threatened  me  with  things  worse  than  death. 
He  worked  himself  into  terrible  rages,  and  shook 
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and  pinched  me  in  his  fury,  and  loosening  my 
hair,  dragged  me  by  it  around  the  room.  Then 
resuming  his  calm  appearance,  he  bade  me  think 
whether  I  would  lead  a  life  of  infamy  and  incar- 
oeration,  or  one  of  freedom  and  pleasure.  I 
disdained  to  reply  to  him  farther  than  to  bid  him 
do  his  worst,  for  I  had  a  strong  persuasion  that 
as  he  wanted  my  estate,  he  would  be  careful 
neither  to  dishonour  nor  destroy  me. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

**  Ox  the  monmi^  of  the  fifth  day,  FVands 
Tophun  came  as  usual,  and  after  temptiiig  and 
menaang  as  before,  he  bade  me  fbDow  him.  I 
did  so.  At  the  doot  of  the  house  I  found  the 
carriage  again  waiting,  and  my  mother  seated 
in  it.  As  I  got  in,  my  mother  pressed  my 
hand  farvently,  but  did  not  speak.  I  observed 
that  the  imperial  was  on  die  carriage,  and  aD 
packages  disposed  for  a  journey.  I  knew  not 
whither  we  were  bound;  but  after  driving 
through  the  streets  of  Paris,  I  noticed  by  the 
sun  diat  our  course  was  southwanL  For  days 
and  wedcs  we  continued  our  journey ;  and  had 
my  mind  been  at  ease,  I  should  greatly  have 
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enjoyed  it.  We  passed  on  through  a  variety  of 
ooimtry ;  now  over  vast,  naked  plains ;  now 
through  mfles  of  vineyards,  and  the  vOlages  of 
dieerful  peasantry;  through  great  forests,  and 
occasionaDy  amongst  the  most  diarming  hills. 
We  went  through  Orleans,  Dijon,  Chalons, 
Lyons ;  but  we  rarely  stopped  in  these  towns, 
but  in  solitary,  and  often  most  miserable  vil- 
lages, where  my  step>fiBd;her  appeared  well 
known,  and  where,  from  time  to  time,  he 
renewed  the  simple  question,  whether  1  was 
prepared  to  oblige  him  by  an  authority  on  my 
property.  My  answer  was  always  the  same, 
and  his  reply  only,  *  Very  well ;'  and  we  jour- 
neyed on. 

''  I  resolved,  on  reaching  Dijon,  to  fly  to  the 
Mayor,  and  throw  myself  on  his  protection ; 
but  my  mother,  whose  spirit  seemed  completely 
broken,  implored  me,  as  I  valued  her  hfe,  not 
to  attempt  anything  of  the  kind ;  to  be  patient, 
and  even  to  some  extent  to  comply  with  Mr. 
Topham's  desire.  She  assured  me  that  all 
attempt  at  escape  would  be  vain :  that  Mr. 
Topham  described  me  everywhere  as  his  daugh- 
ter, who,  possessing  the  expectation  of  his  large 
fortune,  was  resolved  on  making  a  match  de- 
grading to  herself  and  abhorrent  to  him ;  and 
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diat  he  was  traveDing  to  restrain  this  undutifid 
attempt  on  her  part. 

"  My  indignation  on  this  disooyeiy  only  re- 
doubled my  resolution  never  to  yield.  I  assured 
my  mother  that,  so  long  as  Topham  remained 
moderate  in  his  treatment  of  me,  I  would 
continue  acquiesorat ;  but  that,  persuaded  that 
no  concessions  short  of  my  whole  property 
would  ultimately  satisfy  him,  I  should  make 
none  whatever. 

"FVom  Lyons  we  went  on  still,  through 
AuriDac,  Cahors,  and  across  the  Garonne.  In 
our  journey  we  continued  our  route,  on  one 
occasion,  till  midnight ;  and  in  the  midst  of  a 
vast  forest  of  gloomy  pine,  Mr.  Topham  ordered 
us  to  descend  from  the  carriage,  and  walk  up  a 
steep  hill,  as  the  horses  were  tired.  We 
obeyed :  for  my  mother  to  hear  was  to  obey ; 
for  myself,  I  rather  liked  the  change.  The 
strange,  wild  scene — the  dark  boles  risbg  oa 
each  side  of  the  sandy  road — ^the  deep,  solenm 
sough  of  the  wind  in  the  branches  above  us — 
all,  so  far  from  impressing  me  with  terror, 
seemed  to  elevate  and  rejoice  my  spirit  My 
mother  grew  fiitigued  before  we  reached  the 
summit,  and  b^ged  to  be  allowed  to  return  to 
the   carriage,   which   was    coming    on   slowly 
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behincL  I  went  on,  and  my  step-fatheri  who 
had  not  of  late  been  very  communicative,  said 
to  me,  as  if  passingly :  ^  Are  you  not  afiuid  in 
this  gloomy  wood  ?' 

"  *  No/  I  replied ;  *  God  is  here  as  much  as 
in  any  other  place.' 

"  He  made  no  reply  ;  but  as  we  came  to  the 
top  of  the  ascent,  there  was  a  roar  of  waters 
somewhere  near,  and  he  again  said :  '  See  here ! 
this  is  a  scene  that  you  do  not  every  day  wit- 
ness.' He  was  quitting  the  highway  to  the 
right,  whence  the  sound  came,  but  I  hesitated 
to  follow  him.  He  however  seized  my  arm, 
and  not  to  betray  my  alarm,  I  went  as  he 
desired  me*  Id  a  few  seconds  we  stood  on  the 
top  of  a  precipice,  down  which  thundered  a  wild 
torrent,  its  snowy  foam  shining  through  the 
summer  night  against  the  dark  and  shagged 
pines  that  hung  here  and  there  over  it.  My 
step-father  stiU  held  my  arm,  and  standing  dose 
on  the  brink  of  the  gulf,  he  said,  loud  enough 
to  be  heard  above  the  roar  of  the  torrent  : 

"  *  One  moment,  and  where  would  you  be  ? 
Speak  1  now  once  for  ever — comply,  or  you  are 
lost !' 

^'  My  blood  curdled  at  the  sudden  horror  of 
the  situation.     I  gave  a  start,  and  a  shriek 
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but  at  the  same  instant  it  shot  across  my  brain : 
'Fear  not;  he  wiQ  not  miu'der  you;  your 
property  would  be  for  ever  lost  to  him!*  I 
stood  firm  and  unmoved,  saying  bnly :  '  Here, 
as  everywhere,  I  can  but  die !' 

**  *  Fool  r  he  muttered  sullenly,  and  led  me 
back  to  the  carriage. 

*' After  crossing  the  Garonne,  we  advanced 
into  a  wild  and  dismal  country,  partly  sandy 
deserts,  partly  covered  with  thin  woods  of  pine. 
We  came  at  length  to  a  solitary  farm,  in  the 
open,  level,  country,  where  still  Mr.  Topham 
seemed  well  known,  and  was  received  by  the 
farmer  and  his  wife  as  an  old  acquaintance. 

"  The  house  was  a  wretched  erection  of  mud, 
built  round  a  court,  in  which  lay  brushwood  for 
fuel,  and  a  number  of  miserable  carts  and 
harrows,  and  similar  things  in  great  disorder. 
There  were  three  or  four  savage  dogs  chained  to 
a  kennel,  which  set  up  the  most  furious  barking 
as  oiu"  carriage  rolled  in  under  the  great  ruined 
archway. 

"  Here  we  were  shown  into  an  upper  room, 
to  which  we  ascended  by  steps  from  the  court, 
and  here  we  were  informed  by  Mr.  Topham,  that 
we  were  to  take  up  our  quarters  for  some  time, 
whilst  he  amused  himself  with  fishing  and  wild 
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fowl  shooting.  Our  bedrooms  were  on  the  same 
floor,  and  there  was  no  mode  of  issuing  fix)m 
the  place,  except  through  the  court,  the  great 
gates  of  which  were  always  locked,  and  the 
fiumer's  dogs  giving  instant  notice  of  our  appear- 
ance on  the  outside  gallery,  by  their  vociferous 
barking.  Windows  there  were  on  the  other 
side,  but  they  were  small,  and  secured  by  iron 
stancheons. 

"  All  round  lay  vast  salt  marshes,  intersected 
with  dykes,  and  in  places  overgrown  with  sedges 
and  reeds.  During  the  day  we  could  hear  no 
sound,  but  the  occasional  low  of  cattle  that 
ranged  these  marshes,  the  bleat  of  innumerable 
sheep,  or  the  lonely  cry  of  the  curlew.  Through 
the  heat  of  the  day  we  could  see  the  rays  of  the 
sun  burning  on  bare  sands,  and  quivering  in  the 
sultry  air. 

"  There  was  no  one  living  here,  or,  so  &r  as 
we  could  judge,  for  miles,  except  the  farmer  and 
his  wife.  They  were  people  of  sixty  years  of 
age  apparently.  The  man  had  more  the  look  of 
a  fowler  than  a  farmer,  and  in  fact,  made  his 
living  by  fishing  and  shooting  the  wild-fowls  on 
these  dreary  moors.  His  wife,  a  tall,  thin, 
and  sun-browned  woman,  with  very  grey  hair, 
was    often  away  to  the    nearest  town,    seUing 
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her  husband's  mallards  or  plovers,  and  we 
were  for  days  together^  left  alone  in  the  house. 
When  we  were  quite  alone,  I  felt  to  a  decree 
happy.  My  persuasion  that  the  security  of  my 
property  was  my  own  security,  buoyed  me  up 
above  terror  and  grief  wonderfully.  I  resolved 
to  be  patient  till  the  day  of  my  deliverance,  how- 
ever distant,  came.  But  on  other  days,  Topham, 
or  Mackamess,  or  whatever  be  his  real  name, 
remained  with  us,  and  then  these  were  days  of 
insult,  menace,  and  actual  torture. 

"  The  wretch  renewed  his  threats  of  the  worst 
kind,  he  flew  into  his  terrible  rages,  and  dragged 
me  again  round  the  room  by  the  hair,  flinging 
me  down  sometimes  with  violence  on  the  floor. 
On  more  than  one  occasion,  he  bound  me  down 
on  my  face  on  my  bed,  hung  weights  to  my  hair, 
and  left  me  there  for  hours,  locked  in,  so  that 
my  mother  could  not  release  me  from  my  suffer- 
ings. He  vowed  that  imless  I  acquiesced  in  giv- 
ing  him  a  power  to  raise  money  on  xhy  property, 
I  should  never  quit  that  building  alive.  That  he 
would  kill  me,  and  plunge  me  weighted  with 
stones  to  the  bottom  of  the  marsh. 

'*  But  nothing  could  subdue  my  resolution.  I 
had  made  up  my  mind  to  conquer  by  patience 
or  to  die.     I  believed  that  God,  at  the  prayer  of 
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my  venerable  guardian,  had  inspired  me  with 
this  indomitable  endurance.  But  how  were  we 
to  escape  from  our  wretchedness?  No  one 
came  there  but  the  former  and  his  wife,  and 
they  kept  themselves  aloof  from  us,  or  pre- 
served an  unconquerable  tadtumity.  But  one 
day — surely  God  decreed  it — ^as  I  was  look- 
ing out  of  my  small  window  over  those  desolate 
marshes,  I  saw  a  boy  coming  riding  on  a  black, 
shaggy  pony  towards  the  house.  He  rode  up, 
and  said  that  he  had  letters  for  Mr.  Topham. 
Thai  they  were  addressed  ^  preset ^  and  that  the 
postmaster  of  the  next  town  had  sent  them  at 
once. 

''  Luckily  Topham  was  absent  in  the  marshes. 
I  ordered  the  boy  to  go  round  to  the  great  gate, 
and  ring  the  bell,  but  before  that  to  listen  to  me. 
I  had  a  letter  ready  written  and  concealed  in  my 
bed-dothes,  for  the  chance  of  any  opportunity. 
I  addressed  it  to  the  Mayor  of  the  place  the  boy 
come  from.  It  was  describing  our  actual  situa- 
tion, and  calling  for  help.  I  threw  it  down  to 
the  boy,  and  after  it  a  piece  of  gold,  which  I 
told  him  was  the  reward  for  his  carefully  de- 
livering it.  That  he  must  not,  on  his  life, 
show  it  to  the  woman  of  the  house,  or  let  her 
know  that  he  had  held  any  communication  with 
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fessed  that  he  had  been  driven  to  harsh  and  m- 
excusaUe  lengths  by  the  pressure  of  urgent 
engagements ;  but  that  his  brother  George  had 
most  generously  arranged  these  for  him,  and 
was  coming  there  to  join  them. 

"  '  You  win  like  George/  said  he  familiarly  to 
me ;  *  I  recommend  him  particularly  to  your 
favour:  and  though,  Miss  Russell,  you  have 
obstinately  refused  to  oblige  me  pecuniarly,  you 
can  stiU  do  it  as  profoundly  by  taking  Geoige 
into  yoiu"  good  graces/ 

'^  I  felt  there  was  a  meaning  in  this.  I  sus- 
pected a  new  phase  of  the  plot ;  and  when  I  saw 
this  George  Topham,  I  was  satisfied  of  it.  He 
was  a  man  of  middle  age,  slender  make,  and  a 
character  of  mingled  weakness  and  dissipation 
was  stamped  in  the  broadest  manner  on  his  face. 
He  was  obviously  the  fitting  and  the  willing 
tool  of  his  more  able  and  daring  brother. 

"  This  man  lost  no  time  in  assuring  me  that 
he  had  heard  so  much  of  the  great  strength 
and  nobility  of  my  character  from  his  brother, 
that  he  had  made  this  long  journey  to  solicit 
my  hand.  He  knew,  he  said,  that  Francis  in 
his  troubles  had  been  very  overbearing  and  harsh 
to  me — it  should  be  his  business  to  make  roe 
amends  for  it. 
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'^  I  listened  with  the  most  unutterable  disgust 
to  this  proposal :  the  plot  was  too  thinly  covered 
to  escape  any  one's  penetration.  I  was  to  be 
handed  over  to  the  weak  brother,  to  become 
the  certain  prey  of  the  strong  one.  But  I  had 
now  learned  some  degree  of  policy,  and  I  simply 
returned  for  answer,  that  I  could  make  no  deci- 
sion till  I  reached  England. 

"  Mr.  George  Topham  professed  to  be  quite 
satisfied  with  this  avowal.  Good-humour  ap- 
peared restored  to  my  step-father,  and  both 
brothers  were  as  easy  and  agreeable  as  they 
could  make  themselves. 

"  We  continued  at  Dijon  for  many  days,  and 
made  many  drives  and  excursions  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood. One  evening  my  mother,  on  the 
point  of  setting  out  with  us,  declared  that  she 
had  a  violent  headache,  and  begged  to  be  ex- 
cused. I  learned  afterwards  that  she  was 
insinuated  by  her  husband  to  say  this,  not 
knowing  what  was  the  object  of  it,  and  having 
now  come  habitually  to  bow  to  every  dictation 
from  him.  We  drove  on  for  some  miles.  It 
was  a  lovely  evening,  and  the  scenery  peculiarly 
pleasing.  My  companions  were  in  the  most 
agreeable  of  moods,   and  we  at  length  foimd 
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oursdves  in  a  forest  at  the  meeting  of  four 
roads. 

"  Here  Mr.  Topham  stopped  the  carriage, 
which  he  himself  was  driving,  and,  turning  to 
me,  said: 

**  *  Miss  RusseD,  you  have  held  out  hopes  to 
my  brother,  on  reaching  England.  George  is 
deeply  in  earnest — ^he  is  quite  worthy  of  you. 
There  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  you  should 
not  proceed  at  once  to  England,  and  we  have 
agreed  that  you  shall  go  now.  The  diligence 
for  F^uris  will  pass  here  in  half  an  hour,  and 
George  will  see  you  safe  on  your  journey.' 

"  Imagine  the  shock  which  this  abrupt  speech 
gave  me !  I  was  for  a  moment  struck  dumb, 
but  I  recovered  my  speech  to  protest  vehe- 
mently against  the  proposal — to  declare  that  I 
would  do  no  such  thing. 

"  *  Miss  Russell,'  said  my  step-father,  '  you 
have  trifled  with  us  too  long.  Motives  stronger 
than  fear  urge  us.  This  moment  you  consent 
to  accompany  George,  or  this  moment  you  cease 
to  exist  I  have  resolved ;  refuse,  and  the  shades 
of  this  forest  shall  bury  you  for  ever  from  all 
human  knowledge.' 

''  I  declared  again    that  it  was  impossible; 
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that  I  had  no  dothes  with  me— had,  of  course, 
made  no  preparation. 

"'They  are  made  for  you/  said  Topham, 
'your  clothes  are  akeady  sent  on  to  meet 
you  at  the  next  stage.' 

"  The  brothers  now  looked  anxiously  for  the 
arrival  of  the  diligence,  while  I  sate  trembling 
with  surprise  and  terror.  But  at  this  moment, 
instead  of  the  diligence,  a  traveller  on  foot 
emerged  from  the  forest  trees,  and  advanced 
towards  us.  He  was  a  young  man  in  blouse 
and  straw  hat,  and  with  knapsack  on  his 
shoulders;  apparently  one  of  those  summer 
tourists  whom  you  so  often  meet  thus  equipped 
on  the  continent. 

"  As  he  approached  I  saw  that  he  was  a  gen- 
tleman, and  there  was  something  in  his  appear- 
ance that  inspired  me  with  a  desire  to  appeal  to 
him  for  assistance.  He  was  young,  rather  tall, 
but  actively  and  strongly  made.  The  freedom 
and  elasticity  of  his  gait  bespoke  vigoiu*  and 
an  inurance  to  exercise.  His  dark  hair  and 
moustache  seemed  to  belong  to  the  South.  The 
brothers,  as  if  divining  my  thoughts,  said  to 
me: 

" '  You  will  not  make  any  alarm  :  it  may  cost 
you  and  others  their  lives.' 

VOL.    III.  E 
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"  But  as  the  stranger  drew  near,  and  evidendy 
was  struck  with  something  in  the  appearance  of 
our  group,  my  feelings  became  uncontrollable, 
and  I  cried,  in  Frendi : 

"  *  Help  ! — help !  for  God's  sake.  Monsieur  !* 

"  The  young  man  cast  a  glance  of  surprise  on 
us,  as  he  rapidly  advanced,  and  inquired  what 
was  amiss. 

^  ^  Be  so  good  as  not  to  interfere,  Sir,'  said 
Mr.  Topham.  '  This  young  lady  is  my 
daughter,  and  would  escape  from  my  autho- 
rity. Flease  to  withdraw,  Sir;  we  await  the 
diligence.' 

"  *  It  is  false !'  I  cried.  *  In  Heaven's  name, 
Sir,  help  me  to  Dijon,  and  I  will  satisfy  you, 
before  the  magistrate,  of  the  truth  of  the 
case.' 

''  The  stranger  was  now  at  the  head  of  the 
horses.  Topham  endeavoured  to  drive  on,  but 
the  young  man  boldly  laid  his  hand  on  the 
reins,  and  said : 

'' '  Do  you  really  need  assistance,  Madam?' 

"'As  God  lives!'  I  cried.  'Help  me  to  Di- 
jon!' 

"  *  Stand  back.  Sir !  at  your  peril !'  exclaimed 
Topham,  assuming  a  desperate  look,  and  rais- 
ing his  whip  as  to  strike  the  stranger. 
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"  *  Peril !'  exclaimed  the  young  man,  with  a 
look  of  haughty  defiance,  ^for  that  I  always 
go  prepared,'  at  the  same  instant  drawing  a 
double-barrelled  pistol  from  his  breast,  and 
levelling  it  at  Topham. 

''  At  the  sight  of  this  weapon,  and  the  daring 
aspect  of  the  stranger,  never  did  the  cowardice 
of  the  bully  more  flagrantly  betray  itself.  My 
base  step-father,  and  his  craven  brother,  turned 
pale  as  ashes,  and  appeared  to  expect  every 
moment  a  bullet  through  their  heads. 

''  *  Dismount,  Messieurs !'  said  the  intrepid 
stranger,  and  they  dismounted  precipitately. 
'Withdraw,'  continued  he,  and  they  walked 
off  to  some  distance.  The  stranger  leapt  into 
the  seat,  and  turning,  said :  '  Messieurs,  if  you 
dare  to  follow  within  pistol-shot,  I  shall  shoot 
you  down  without  further  warning.' 

"  He  gave  the  horses  the  whip,  and  we  pro- 
ceeded on  the  road  to  Dijon  at  a  rapid  rate. 
My  joy  at  this  delivery,  and  my  terror  lest  the 
brothers  by  some  means  should  overtake  us, 
were  so  great  that  I  could  scarcely  breathe  forth 
my  thanks  to  my  gallant  deliverer.  As  we 
drove  on,  he  begged  me  to  relate  briefly  the 
fects  of  the  case.  When  I  told  him  that  I  vras 
an  Englishwoman — 
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"  •  Ha !  a  countrywoman  of  mine !  The  more 
reason  that  I  should  succour  you  ' 

"  At  hearing  that  my  deliverer  was  an  English- 
man, I  could  not  avoid  uttering  a  cry  of  joy.  I 
seemed  to  fed  tenfold  in  security.  I  longed  to 
ask  him  his  name,  but  he  was  putting  question 
after  question  to  me  in  order  to  be  able  to 
explain  the  affair  to  the  Mayor  of  Dijon — and 
we  now  were  already  at  the  town. 

"  My  driver  did  not  slacken  his  pace.  The 
people  swarming  in  the  streets  enjoying  the  fine 
evening  saw  with  astonishment  our  rapid  course, 
and  no  doubt  my  own  excited  appearance.  The 
stranger  only  paused  a  moment  to  inquire  for 
the  abode  of  the  magistrate,  and  then  drove  at 
full  speed  thither.  Luckily  the  worthy  magis- 
trate was  at  home.  In  a  few  words  my  de- 
liverer had  explained  the  circumstances,  and  the 
magistrate  declared  that  I  should  receive  his 
most  energetic  protection,  and  every  assistance 
to  reach  my  own  country.  On  hearing  this  I 
fainted.  The  sense  of  having  escaped  from  the 
hands  of  those  terrible  men  was  too  much  for  me. 

"  When  I  recovered  my  consciousness,  I  found 
myself  laid  on  a  couch  in  the  worthy  magistrate's 
house,  and  attended  by  his  wife  and  daughter, 
but  my  deliverer  was  gone.     Like  myself,  the 
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magistrate  had  in  his  flurry  forgotten  to  ask  the 
name  of  the  handsome  young  Englishman,  as 
the  ladies  called  him :  but  said,  *  he  is  some- 
where at  one  of  the  hotels — I  will  send  to 
inquire  after  him.'  He  sent,  but  it  was  in  vain. 
Nothing  was  to  be  heard  of  the  stranger,  and 
from  that  day  to  this  I  have  never  had  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  to  whom  I  owed  my 
freedom.*' 

**  Could  it  be  my  Vincent  ?"  said  Mrs.  Dor- 
rington,  thoughtfully, — "  he  was  in  France  about 
that  time — and  it  is  so  like  him." 

^'  Your  son.  Madam  ?  Had  you  a  son  then 
in  France  ?  asked  Miss  Russell. 

Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Dorrington — "  but  no !  it 
could  not  be  Vincent — he  would  certainly  have 
told  me  in  his  letters  of  so  remarkable  an  event. 
Pray  go  on." 

"  The  worthy  Mayor  of  Dijon  did  all  in 
his  power  to  serve  me.  I  wrote  to  my 
guardian  and  informed  him  of  what  had  taken 
place,  entreating  him  to  send  a  trusty  person 
to  attend  me  home,  and  money  for  the  purpose, 
for  I  had  none.  In  due  course  a  letter  arrived 
from  Mr.  Trevor,  assuring  me  that  he  had 
attended  to  my  wishes  with  the  utmost  dispatch,\ 
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kod  tbat  the  tried  serraot  of  s 
town,  who  spoke  French  and  k 
would  be  with  me  gn  the  verj'  1 
In  a  few  days  his  servant  arrired 
passed  a  most  agreeable  time 
intetl^ent  femiiy  of  the  m^ 
UDder  good  care  for  England. 

"  The  TophMDs,  carrjing  i 
with  them,  had  taken  their  speei 
Dijon  for  IVis  the  vcr)-  evaiii 
the  inokeeper  having  sent  ai 
carriage,  which  the  stranger 
magistrate's  door. 

"  On  ajriviag  in  town,  I  fo 
Mr.  Trevor,  stating  that  be 
and  oonfioed  to  lits  bouse,  an 
maintng  for  a  timi;  in  town  in 
(Hend  to  whom  he  had  writte 
likeh'  to  be  discovered  and  liab 
tion  of  the  Tophams.  There 
lately,  when  I  accidentally  enco 
ham  at  a  public  place,  and  3^ 
watched  and  waylaid  by  him. 
so  much  that  I  resolved — it  m 
wild  scheme,  but  I  was  de^xn 
down  into  the  country,  and  inn 
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obscure  place,  where  these  wicked  men  should 
Dot  find  me  tall  I  was  of  age^  and  having  my 
property  in  my  possession,  could  myself  call  on 
the  laws  for  my  d^ence. 

"  Unknown  even  to  the  family  in  which  I 
resided,  further  than  by  a  note  left  to  assure 
them  that  I  sought  safety  in  the  profound.st 
obscurity,  and  should  as  eariy  as  possible  infurni 
them  of  my  retreat,  I  got  into  the  Northtrn 
mail,  and  stopped  not  till  1  reached  your  cuuntv- 
town.  There,  reading  the  local  paper  in  my 
room  at  the  inn,  I  saw  the  advertisement  of  thi- 
school — and  here  I  am." 

We  may  imagine  the  astonishment  of  Mrs. 
Dorrington  as  she  listened  to  this  narrati\'e. 
So  absorbed  was  she,  that  she  had  but  a  dreamy 
consciousness  of  seeing  Sally  Horobin  coitk; 
long  ago  and  cany  off  the  children.  As  Mi^s 
Russell  closed  her  relation,  Mrs.  Doningt«n  rose 
up,  saying :  "  What  an  extraordinary  story ! 
What  a  very  extraordinary  story !  Who  sh;ii!, 
dear  Miss  Russell,  say  that  the  days  of  romanci; 
are  at  an  end?  But  what  awooderfiil  forlihiiii; 
you  possess  1  What  a  marvellous  strength  of 
mind  !  But  I  thank  God  you  are  come  hitlnr. 
Surely  God   has   sent  you.     Never  mind  the 
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itne  letters  both  from  Mr.  Trevor  and  her 
lOndoD  friends,  which  would  have  sottU^d  all 
oubts  as  to  the  truth  of  her  singular  history, 
lad  any  such  remained  in  the  minds  of  Mr.  or 
»lrs.  Dorrington. 
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and  that  the  tried  servant  of  a  friend  of  his  in 
town,  who  spoke  French  and  knew  the  country, 
woold  be  with  me  on  the  very  heeis  of  the  post. 
In  a  few  days  his  servant  arrived;  and  afiter  having 
passed  a  most  agreeable  time  in  the  kind  and 
intelligent  £Eunily  of  the  magistrate,  I  set  forth 
under  good  care  for  England. 

**  The  Tophams,  carrying  my  motho*  aloDg 
with  them,  had  taken  their  speedy  departure  from 
Dijon  for  Paris  the  very  evening  of  my  escape ; 
the  innkeeper  having  sent  and  daimed  their 
carriage,  which  the  stranger  had  left  at  the 
magistrate's  door. 

"  On  arriving  in  town,  I  found  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Trevor,  stating  that  he  was  v^  infirm, 
and  confined  to  his  house,  and  advised  my  re- 
maining for  a  time  in  town  in  the  family  of  a 
friend  to  whom  he  had  written,  as  there  least 
likely  to  be  discovered  and  liable  to  the  persecu- 
tion of  the  Tophams.  There  I  remained  till 
lately,  when  I  accidentally  encountered  Mr.  Top- 
ham  at  a  public  place,  and  again  found  mysdf 
watched  and  waylaid  by  him.  This  alarmed  me 
so  much  that  I  resolved — it  may  seem  to  you  a 
wild  scheme,  but  I  was  desperate — to  go  far  off 
down  into  the  country,  and  bury  myself  in  some 
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obscure  place,  where  these  wicked  men  should 
not  find  me  till  I  was  of  age,  and  having  my 
property  in  my  possession,  could  myself  call  on 
the  laws  for  my  defence. 

"  Unknown  even  to  the  fitmily  in  which  I 
resided,  further  than  by  a  note  left  to  assure 
them  that  I  sought  safety  in  the  profoundest 
obscurity,  and  should  as  early  as  possible  inform 
them  of  my  retreat,  I  got  into  the  Northern 
mail,  and  stopped  not  till  I  reached  your  county- 
town.  There,  reading  the  local  paper  in  my 
room  at  the  inn,  I  saw  the  advertisement  of  the 
school — ^and  here  I  am." 

We  may  imagine  the  astonishment  of  Mrs. 
Dorrington  as  she  listened  to  this  narrative. 
So  absorbed  was  she,  that  she  had  but  a  dreamy 
consciousness  of  seeing  Sally  Horobin  come 
long  ago  and  carry  off  the  children.  As  Miss 
Russell  closed  her  relation,  Mrs.  Dorrington  rose 
up,  saying :  "  What  an  extraordinary  story ! 
What  a  very  extraordinary  story !  Who  shall, 
dear  Miss  Russell,  say  that  the  days  of  romance 
are  at  an  end  ?  But  what  a  wonderful  fortitude 
you  possess !  What  a  marvellous  strength  of 
.mind  !  But  I  thank  God  you  are  come  hither. 
Surely  God   has   sent  you.     Never  mind  the 
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school — remain  here  m  your  own  character. 
Mr.  Dorrington  is  a  lawyer :  he  will  protect  you 
— he  shall  be  your  guardian ;  and  a  more  able 
one  you  will  not  need.  But  let  us  go.  I  am 
impatient  to  introduce  you  to  him,  and  to  let 
him  hear  all." 

Miss  Russell  took  Mrs.  Dorrington's  offered 
arm  with  expressions  of  grateful  acknowledg- 
ment, and  they  were  soon  at  the  Dene. 

Mr.  Dorrington  listened  to  the  story  with  a 
surprise  equal  to  that  of  his  wife.  At  first  he 
was  inclined  to  in(a*edulity,  with  his  law*yer 
caution ;  but  when  he  looked  on  the  fair,  open, 
and  truthful  face  of  Harriet  Russell,  he  forgot 
his  doubts ;  and  the  moment  that  he  heard  the 
name  of  Mr.  Trevor,  he  could,  with  his  extraor- 
dinary knowledge  of  the  landed  gentry,  tell  Miss 
Russell  many  things  about  his  family  and  pro- 
perty, and  the  people  of  her  own  neighbourhood, 
which  surprised  her  in  her  turn. 

That  evening.  Miss  Russell  wrote  to  Mr. 
Trevor,  and  to  her  friends  in  town,  to  apprize 
them  of  her  place  of  retreat,  and  to  assure  them 
that  she  now  felt  that  she  was  in  such  strong  and 
good  hands,  that  she  should  fear  no  attempts  of 
her  enemies  against  her.     By  return  of  post 
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came  letters  both  {ix)m  Mr.  Trevor  and  her 
London  friends,  which  would  have  settled  all 
doubts  as  to  the  truth  of  her  smgular  history, 
had  any  such  remained  in  the  minds  of  Mr.  or 
Mrs.  Dorrington. 
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absurdly  they  did  value  that  Farmer  Greatorex, 
who  made  the  most  extraordinary  blunders  in 
his  conversation, — a  man  of  no  education  what- 
ever. 

All  this,  Mrs.  Parrymore  very  freely  said,  both 
in-doors  and  out.  She  declared  an  exphnation 
absolutely  necessary.  Captain  Parrymore  very 
quietly  said,  as  he  buttoned  the  tops  of  his 
drab  shooting  shoes,  and  prepared  for  a  round 
amongst  his  haymakers — that  he  had  no  doubt 
but  that  Mrs.  Dorrington,  or  the  young  lady 
herself,  would  give  her  an  explanation  if  she 
would  go  down  and  ask  them.  And  Miss 
Theodosia  Vining  added : 

''  But  really,  aunt,  the  young  woman  did  look 
quite  like  a  young  lady,  and  was  very  sweet- 
looking  ;  but  perhaps  she  is  eccentric." 

"  Eccentric !"  said  Mrs.  Parrymore,  "  my 
dear  Theodosia,  it  is  some  way  beyond  eccen- 
tricity when  young  ladies  run  off  from  their 
friends,  and  from  heaven  knows  what,  and  oS& 
themselves  as  village  schoolmistresses.  I  hope 
you  don't  contemplate  anythmg  of  the  kind." 

All  agreed  that  it  was  curious,  extraordinaiy, 
incomprehensible;  and  it  only  grew  more  so 
when  Mrs.  Parrymore,  sallying  forth  found  that 
the  Vicar  and  Farmer  Greatorex  were  full  of 
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admiration  of  the  beauty  and  amiability  of  this 
strange  yomig  woman,  and  could  see  nothing  re- 
markable in  her  having  jiunped  out  of  the  clouds, 
as  Mrs.  Parrymore  declared  she  had.  And  to 
think  of  offering  herself  as  the  village  school- 
mistress, if  she  really  were  a  lady  ! 

"  It  was  very  kind  of  her,"  said  Farmer 
Greatorex. 

Mrs.  Parrymore  looked  indignant,  but  then 
it  was  no  wonder  that  the  farmer  did  not  see 
the  flagrancy  of  the  thing,  he  had  no  idea  of 
rank  and  proprieties. 

"  It  was  really  good  and  unassuming  of  her," 
said  the  Vicar ;  and  Mrs.  Parrymore  thought  the 
worthy  clergyman  beside  himself.  But  then  he 
was  so  bewitched  by  Mrs.  Dorrington,  that  he 
believed  anything  she  told  him. 

Mrs.  Parrymore  was  resolved  to  know  the 
bottom  of  this  mystery,  and  have  an  apology  if 
the  young  woman  really  were  a  young  lady,  and 
expose  her  and  drive  her  out  of  the  village  if, 
being  only  a  young  woman,  she  were  passing 
herself  off  as  a  young  lady.  She  set  out,  and 
met  Mrs.  Dorrington  coming  up  the  village,  and 
leaning  on  the  arm  of  the  strangest  of  strangers 
— Harriet  Russell. 

Mrs.  Dorrington  was  looking  as  happy  and 
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confiding  as  if  she  were  leaning  on  the  arm  of  a 
daughter ;  and  the  young  lady  was  looking  as 
bright,  as  sweet,  and  as  happy  as  if  she  had 
found  a  mother.  Mrs.  Parrymore  shook  hands 
very  cordially  with  Mrs.  Dorrington,  and  made 
a  very  formal  bow  in  return  of  the  respectful 
salutation  of  Miss  Russell. 

**  This  is  our  new  schoolmistress/'  said  Mrs. 
Dorrington  gaily. 

"Yes,  truly,  what  is  all  this?"  said  Mrs. 
Parrymore;  "there  is  something  that  wants 
explaining.  What  is  this  young  person  ?  She 
asks  for  the  place  of  village  schoolmistress ;  and 
now  I  am  told  she  is  a  lady  of  property.  How 
am  I  to  understand  this  ?  what  am  I  to  think 
of  it  ?" 

"Precisely  as  you  hear  and  see,  my  dear 
Mrs.  Parrymore,"  said  Mrs.  Dorrington,  smiling. 
"  Miss  Russell  is  a  young  lady  of  good  property, 
who  really,  and  out  of  no  affectation,  no  whim, 
wished  for  the  place  of  our  schoolmistress." 

"  Indeed !"  said  Mrs.  Parrymore ;  "  that  is 
very  odd.  I  am  really  curious  to  know  what 
are  the  causes  which  can  make  it  necessary  for 
ladies  of  property  to  turn  village  school- 
mistresses. 

"There  are  causes,  dear  Mrs.  Parrymore," 
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added  Mrs.  Dorrington,  "  good,  tangible,  sub* 
stantial  causes,  which  will  all  be  explained  in 
time ;  but  for  the  present  be  so  good  as  to  take 
our  word  for  it,  that  all  is  quite  right." 

But  taking  another's  word  for  a  mystery  is 
just  the  last  thing  that  ladies  are  said  to  be  fond 
of,  and  is  really  the  last  that  anybody  is  fond  of. 
Mrs.  Parrymore  felt  that  there  was  something 
that  was  not  to  be  confided  to  her,  and  she  was 
of  course,  and  very  naturally,  piqued. 

"  WeD,  it  may  be  so,"  said  Mrs.  Parrymore, 
with  dignity ;  **  but  Miss  Russell,  if  that  be 
her  name,  will  excuse  me  if  I  cannot,  under 

■ 

these  circumstances,  give  my  consent  to  her 
taking  the  place.  There  should  be  no  romance 
about  a  schoolmistress,  with  house-rent  and 
thirty  pounds  a  year." 

"  I  quite  agree  with  you,  dear  Mrs.  Parry- 
more,"  said  Mrs.  Dorrington.  "J  do  not 
approve  of  Harriet  being  the  schoolmistress, 
and  so  I  propose  to  arrange  it  thus  : — Harriet 
shall  be  the  governess  of  my  dear  grandchildren, 
and  the  young  woman  who  now  fills  that  office 
shall,  if  you  please,  be  the  schoolmistress." 

Mrs.  Parrymore  looked  astonished  —  con- 
founded ;  but  said,  with  an  air  of  great  affected 
concurrence :  "  Oh !  that  will  suit  me  very  well. 
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Miss  Thorney  is  a  very  prudent  and  sufficiently 
educated  young  woman ;  she  will  do  very  weU  in 
the  school,  I  dare  say/' 

"  Pray  allow  me  to  say,  dear  Madam," 
observed  Miss  Russell  to  Mrs.  Parrymore, 
*'  that  I  feel  that  you  have  a  right  to  consider  it 
strange  of  me  applying  to  you  for  the  situation 
of  schoolmistress,  poi^essing,  as  I  do,  property  of 
my  own ;  but  I  can  only  say  at  this  moment, 
that  I  was  sincere  in  the  wish  to  obtain  that 
situation;  and  had  I  obtained  it,  should  not  have 
made  it  known  that  I  had  any  other  resources, 
at  present.  One  day  you  shall  know  all,  if  it 
will  interest  you." 

Mrs.  Parrymore  thought:  "And  you  have 
told  all  to  the  Dorringtons,  but  not  to  me." 

She  bowed  gravely,  shook  hands  with  Mrs. 
Dorrington,  and  went  her  way. 

And  here  we  feel  that  it  is  proper  to  give  the 
reader  some  little  knowledge  of  Mrs.  Parr}^more 
and  her  family,  or  we  should  be  accused  of  being 
as  dose  and  mysterious  as  Mrs.  Parrymore  her- 
self thought  the  Dorringtons  were  about  this 
Miss  Russell,  whom  they  had,  in  her  phrase, 
caught  up  thus  suddenly  into  their  intimacy. 

Mrs  Parrymore  was  a  lady  who  had  evi- 
dently the  idea  of  being  very  ladylike.      She 
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was  a  woman  of  slender  make,  of  middle  height, 
and  fine  figure  with  extremely  small  and  deli- 
cate hands,  a  face  of  good,  somewhat  sharp 
features,  which  had  in  youth  been  considerably 
handsome,  and  a  voice  soft  and  modulated 
according  to  what  she  believed  to  be  a  truly 
ladylike  intonation;  it  was  something  formal, 
as  was  her  dress  and  manners,  but  compli- 
mentary, bland,  and  studiously  correct. 

Mrs.  Parrymore  had  no  children ;  had  never 
had  any.  She  had  everything  about  her  estab- 
lishment in  the  nicest  order,  and  with  the 
strictest  attention  to  grade  and  etiquette.  The 
house  was  furnished  with  considerable  taste, 
though  it  had  been  done  by  means  of  auctions 
and  bargains  at  a  wonderfuUy  little  cost.  The 
gardens  and  grounds  were  exquisitely  kept, 
though  she  got  her  gardeners  at  the  very  mini- 
mum  of  wages.  Her  carriage  and  coachman 
were  both  in  the  nicest  style,  though  the  man 
did  discharge  the  duties  of  groom,  and  wait  at 
table  as  well.  She  was  careful  to  keep  up  a 
proper  intercourse  with  the  gentry  of  the 
country  round,  and  knew  how  to  be  civil  and 
polite  to  those  whom  she  meant  to  keep  at  arms' 
length.     It  was  very  probable  that  she  married 
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the  Captain  when  his  pay  and  income  altogether 
were  very  small,  and  she  had  thus  acquired  the 
art  of  meeting-and-tying  gentility  in  the  most 
miraculous  perfection. 

Farmer  Greatorex  declared  that  Mrs.  Parry- 
more  had  the  knack  of  making  a  little  go  the 
longest  way  of  any  woman  living.  If  she  gave 
a  subscription^  though  it  was  of  only  a  fifth  of 
the  amount  of  that  of  the  Dorringtons,  or  of 
the  farmer  himself,  she  paid  it  with  a  punctuality 
and  dignity  that  made  it  fed  of  really  more 
consequence.  Her  farthing,  the  farmer  said, 
always  felt  heavier  than  another  person's  guinea. 
Nobody  dared  to  call  her  mean,  she  was  only 
careful,  and  knew  how  to  manage.  She  had 
the  skill  to  make  the  fullest  impression  in  every- 
thing she  did.  She  called  on  the  Greatorexes, 
and  was  very  pleasant  and  polite ;  but  she  took 
care  that,  though  Mrs.  Greatorex  and  her 
daughters  called  on  her  and  her  niece,  her  niece 
should  never  visit  the  Miss  Greatorexes  alone. 
When  she  went,  it  was  close  at  her  own  side.  She 
invited  the  Greatorexes  to  tea  occasionally,  and 
went  to  tea  there  with  the  Captain  and  Miss 
Vining ;  but  she  never  invited  the  farmer  and 
his  family  to  her  great  annual  party,  at  which 
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she  assembled  all  her  great  aristocratic  acquaint- 
ance. She  invited  the  DorringtonSi  though 
they  sddom  went. 

At  this  the  farmer  used  to  pretend  to  be  very 
much  piquedy  though  no  man  had  a  more 
instinctive  sense  of  social  fitnesses  than  himself, 
but  it  served  him  to  joke  and  criticise  Mrs. 
Parrymore  in  his  own  jovial  way  upon,  in  his 
merry  an4  somewhat  rhodomontading  hours. 

"  Here's  my  friend  Gould,"  he  would  say, 
"  must  go  and  hob-nob  with  all  the  great  folks, 
while  Farmer  Greatorex  is  shut  out.  Now,  if 
money  makes  the  man,  why  I  reckon  I  could 
make  a  dozen  Parson  Goulds.  But  then,  thinks 
Mrs.  Parrymore,  how  the  lords  and  squires  would 
stare  at  that  honest  farmer's  blue  coat  and  big 
buttons,  and  at  his  ferm-yardlings.  A  cup  of 
tea  for  the  farmer,  eh  ?  WeD,  well,  if  I'm  too 
vulgar  for  Mrs.  Parrymore  on  her  highdays  and 
holidays,  why  Mrs.  Parrymore's  vastly  too  gen- 
ted  for  my  money,  so  I  dare  say  I  shall  sleep 
o'  nights,  and  sell  my  cheese  at  Michaelmas, 
without  going  to  Mrs.  Parrymore's  double-gilt 
high-fliers." 

The  farmer  was,  therefore,  always  ready  to  go 
coursing  with  the  Captain,  who  was  a  very  quiet. 
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sensible  man,  reading  his  daily  paper,  looking 
over  his  land,  and  coursing  and  shooting  at  his 
ease.  But  whenever  the  fitmer's  family  was  in* 
vited  to  tea  at  the  Parrymores,  Greatorex  was 
sure  to  cut  his  keenest  jokes  upon  it.  He  would 
have  tea  at  home  first,  and  the  beef  set  on  the 
table,  and  say : 

*'  Come,  dame,  come,  girls,  you  must  lay  in 
a  good  substantial  foundation,  for  Mrs.  P^urry- 
more  knows  how  to  starve  people  on  the  most 
unexceptionable  principles.  Lay  in  prog  for  the 
next  six  hours.  Mrs.  Parrymore's  two  or  three 
little  wafers  of  bread  and  butter,  and  two  or 
three  little  biscuits,  and  two  or  three  little  cups 
of  tea,  like  acorn  cups,  are  all  very  well  to  top 
up  with ;  but,  blame  me,  if  they  are  not  enough 
to  give  a  hungry  man  th'  hydrophobia." 

On  one  occasion  the  farmer  dreadfully  scan- 
dalised his  whole  family  by  bringing  away  one 
of  Mrs.  Parrymore's  bits  of  bread  and  butter 
in  his  pocket-book  to  see,  as  he  said,  if  he  could 
not  blow  it  over  the  moon  ;  and  sure  enough  he 
did  manage  to  blow  it  across  the  room,  and 
then  holding  it  up  in  his  thumb  and  finger,  said 
he  thought  he  should  have  it  firamed  and  glazed, 
and  hand  it  down   to  posterity  as  a  curiosity. 
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It  should  be  called  the  "  Westwood  Wonder, 
gentility  in  bread  and  butter,  twenty  to  the 
ounce.*' 

Mrs.  Parrymore  had  educated  her  niece, 
whom  she  and  the  Captain  had  adopted,  on  the 
most  philosophical  principles.  She  proposed  to 
show  in  her,  both  physically  and  intellectually, 
what  education  could  effect.  Childless  ladies 
have  always  the  sublimest  ideas  of  education. 
Mrs.  Parrymore  had,  therefore,  adopted  the 
plans  of  a  French  lady  at  that  time  very  much 
celebrated,  and  who  kept  a  large  boarding-school 
regulated  on  this  system.  She  proposed  to 
make  Miss  Theodosia  strong  as  a  lion,  swift  as 
a  roe,  and  rosy  as  the  rising  sun.  To  accom- 
plish this  object,  she  set  her  every  morning  to 
run  round  the  garden  in  leaden-soled  shoes. 
Every  week  an  additional,  though  very  thin, 
leaf  of  lead  was  added  to  her  soles,  so  that  in 
time  they  were  to  become  very  ponderous  indeed, 
and  yet  so  imperceptibly  so,  that  she  should  be 
able  to  run  as  well  with  a  pair  of  shoes  of  a 
few  pounds  each,  as  she  otherwise  would  have 
done  with  ordinary  ones.  And  if  she  could  run 
as  well  with  these  heavy  shoes,  what  might  she 
not  be  expected  to  do  when  she  at  length  threw 
them  off^,  and  ran  in  light  ones  ?     The  result, 
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it  was  quite  sequential  to  suppose,  would  be 
something  like  the  flying  of  a  doud,  or  of  a 
first-dass  race-horse. 

On  the  same  principle,  every  night,  Miss 
Theodosia  carried  up  stairs  to  bed  a  basket  of 
sand  on  her  back.  The  basket  was  made  to 
fit  precisely  to  the  back,  and  was  accordingly 
called  a  dosser.  The  dosser  was  so  easily 
weighted,  that  Miss  Vining,  who  began  this 
system  when  about  fourteen,  and  carried  it  on  till 
near  twenty,  nerer  felt  the  additional  spoonful 
of  sand,  which  was  daily  added,  but  which  in 
time  amounted  to  a  serious  load.  Every  night, 
Miss  Theodosia  carried  to  bed,  and  every  morn- 
ing carried  down  her  dosser,  with  her  daily  addi- 
tional spoonful  of  sand,  till  the  burden  was 
become  ponderous  as  Christian's  pack,  in  the 
"  Pilgrim's  Progress." 

Now  it  was  very  evident — ^at  least  it  was  so 
to  Mrs.  Parrymore — that  if  the  young  lady  was 
daily  carrying  more,  without  feeling  incon- 
veniently the  so-nicdy  increased  weight,  she 
must  be  growing  stronger  and  stronger ;  and  it 
was  really  astonishing  to  imagine  how  im- 
mensely strong  she  must  grow  in  time;  and 
then,  when  she  could  carry  a  dosser  up  two 
pair  of  stairs,  enough  to  break  the  back  of  a 
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miller,  or  a  miller's  horse,  how  she  would  be 
able  to  go  up  stairs,  or  up  a  mountain,  or  up 
anywhere  without  the  weight ! 

Mrs.  Parrymore  used  to  reason  on  this,  till 
she  perfectly  astounded  herself  and  her  hearers 
with  the  visions  of  more  than  Samsonean, 
Ajaxean,  Polyphemean,  Briarean,  Titanic,  or 
any  other  extraordinary  strength,  that  Miss 
Theodosia  was  one  day  to  realize. 

Besides  this,  she  lay  on  a  mattrass  as  hard 
as  deal-board,  to  make  her  straight,  though 
she  was  by  no  means  crooked  by  nature ;  and 
went  lightly  clothed  in  cold  weather,  to  harden 
her,  and  make  her  bear  any  cold  in  any 
winter.  "  She  might  have  done  that,"  said 
Greatorex,  "  by  the  aid  of  good  warm  blankets 
at  night,  and  warm  woollen  clothes  aod  furs  by 
day ;"  but  that  Mrs.  Parrymore  denounced  as 
dreadfully  efFemioate.  She  declared  that  our 
ancestors,  in  this  same  country,  used  to  lie  in 
bogs  in  winter,  and  that  we  ought  to  be  able  to 
do  so  too. 

Greatorex  thought  it  would  be  a  feat  to  make 
a  bog-trotter  of  him ;  but  as  to  being  a  bog- 
sleeper,  he  greatly  preferred  a  feather  bed,  to 
all  intents  and  purposes.  And  as  to  those  ancient 
Britons,  he  was  mistaken  if  he  had  not  heard 
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the  parson  say  that  they  used  to  look  blue  all 
over — and  no  wonder.  But  Mrs.  Parrymore 
avowed  scornfully  that  the  fanner  was  a  lost, 
effeminate  man — ^he  would  never  become  the 
model  of  an  Ancient  Briton ;  and  Greatorex 
bowed,  and  said  he  humbly  hoped  not — ^he  had 
no  taste  that  way. 

So  every  day,  Miss  Theodosia  Vining  might 
be  seen  running  her  hour  round  the  great 
garden,  in  her  leaden-soled  shoes,  and  every 
night  mounting  up  stairs,  with  her  dosser  on 
her  back,  which  grew  continually  scientifically 
heavier ;  and  at  the  age  of  nineteen  you  might 
see  the  marvellous  result:  and  marvellous  it 
was — for,  instead  of  a  young  giantess,  or  a 
young  Atalanta,  with  wind-winged  heels,  or  a 
young  female  Hercules,  there  you  saw  a  young 
lady  of  middle  stature,  of  a  sensible  and  con- 
siderably handsome,  but  very  pale  face ;  and  one 
who  altogether  gave  you  the  idea  of  a  very  clever 
girl,  on  the  sUding-scale  of  a  consumption. 

"  Drat  it,"  Fanner  Greatorex  began  to  say  to 
Mrs.  Parrymore,  with  an  earnestness  which  had 
more  serious  interest  than  politeness  in  it 
"  drat  *  it.  Madam,  if  you  holden  on,  you'll 
run  that  poor  thing  into  a  galloppiog  decline. 
Blame  me,  but  you'll  make  her  so  strong,  that 
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shell  mount  up  to  heaven ;  and  so  nimble,  that 
shell  leap  into  th'  t'other  world.  Good  gra- 
cious !  but  my  heart  aches  for  her — poor,  dear, 
sensible  thing,  as  it  is ! 

"  Come  now,  Mrs.  Parrymore,  be  advised 
by  me:  drop  these  Frenchicfied  notions,  and 
take  to  Natur  before  it's  too  late.  Look  at  my 
lasses:  there's  health  and  strength  for  you! 
They've  niver  run  in  leaden  shoes,  nor  carried 
sand-hampers,  like  so  many  Jinny-asses,  to  bed 
wi'  'em ;  but  if  youll  find  any  finer,  healthier* 
strappinger  lasses  in  all  th'  country,  why,  I'll  eat 
my  hat ! 

"  Come,  dear  Madam,  let  Miss  Vining  come 
to  ar  house,  and  do  as  they  dun.  Let  her  come 
and  help  to  make  cheese,  and  make  butter,  and 
drink  new  milk  and  warm  whey  of  a  summer 
morning.  Or  if  that's  too  farmerly,  let  her 
help  'em  to  gather  and  shull  th'  peas  i'  th' 
garden,  all  among  th'  roses  and  lilies  o'  Sharon, 
and  turn  out  a  neat  tart  or  a  custard,  and  the 
like  of  that ;  and  I'll  engage  shell  soon  be  as 
fi^esh  and  blooming  as  a  May  morning. 

"  Let  her  come  and  wash  her  face  in  May 
dew  by  four  o'clock  of  a  morning,  as  I  see  my 
lasses  do  slyly  sometimes,  to  make  themselves 
fair,  though  I  niver  let  'em  know  that  I  see  'em 

VOL.   III.  F 
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out  of  my  chambor  window,  or  they'd  not  do  it ; 
and  shell  do  credit  to  you.  Madam — she  wiD, 

SOCHL 

''  Lord  bless  me.  Madam !  th^^'s  nothing 
like  Natur !  An  hour  of  a  6ne  morning,  when 
th'  dew's  on  th'  grass,  and  th'  krks  are  in  tb' 
sky — that's  worth  all  your  leaden  shoes  and  your 
sand-hampers!  ,  That's  a  golden  old  saying, 
now: 


cc 


Early  to  bed,  and  early  to  rise, 

U  the  way  to  be  healthy,  wealthy,  and  wise. 


*'  And  if  I  were  a  poet,  as  I  am  not,  I'd  add 
some  other  rhymes  to  'em,  as— 


C( 


Early  to  bed,  and  early  to  rise. 

That's  the  way  to  grow  a  good  size ; 

With  a  skin  like  roses  in  warm  Julys, 

And  breath  like  the  violet  when  it  sighs. 

And  hair  like  ckmdlets  in  summer  skies. 

And  the  light  of  sunset  in  your  eyes. 

Early  to  pillow,  and  early  to  fold. 

That's  the  way  to  hare  and  to  hold ; 

To  keep  the  doctor  from  yoor  gold. 

And  the  sexton  from  putting  you  under  the  mould ; 

To  live  while  you're  youngs  and  liye  tiU  you're  old ; 

To  be  pretty,  and  witty,  and  meny,  and  bold ; 

To  laugh  and  sing,  and  seldom  scold. 

That's  the  way,  and  a  very  good  way. 

Let  the  wise  in  their  owp  eyes  say  their  say. 
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And  the  lazj  and  crasy  do  as  they  may — 

Turn  day  into  nighty  and  night  into  day. 

That's  the  way  that  will  hold  to  the  end. 

Make  your  friend  lore  you,  and  you  love  your  friend. 

And  thank  your  God  for  whatever  He'll  send. 

**  That's  old  Greatorex's  creed,  rough  and  ready ; 
and  blame  me!  if  I  don't  think  it's  worth  getting 
the  Parson  to  put  it  into  some  shape.  But 
Lord  bless  me,  Madam!  my  fillies,  as  never 
wear'n  shoes  at  all  till  they  are  broken  to  work, 
go  like  wind ;  and  when  they  are  put  in  harness 
are  as  strong  as  any  horses  since  the  great 
Trojan  horse,  as  th'  Parson  reads  about;  and 
they've  niver  carried  sand-hampers,  nor  nothing 
o'  th'  sort.  Natur,  my  dear  Madam — Natur, 
that's  the  schoolmistress  as  cuts  us  all  out,  and 
will  do  to  th'  end  of  time." 

Captain  Parrymore,  who  was  pretty  often 
treated  to  a  like  harangue,  as  the  fiEurmer  and  he 
coursed  together,  confessed  that  he  was  quite  of 
his  mind;  and  a  physician  having  soon  after 
been  called  in  to  remove  a  certain  shortness  of 
breath,  and  a  very  suspicious  little  cough  that 
exhibited  themselves  in  Miss  Theodosia,  at  once 
had  the  doss^  and  the  leaden-soled  shoes 
flung  into  the  kitchen  fire,  and  recommended 
the  farmer's  remedies.     We  shall  see  in  a  while 

F  2 
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wbMt  came  of  it ;  but  now  we  must  wind  up  the 
presait  chapter  by  seeing  how  it  went  with 
Miss  RusseH 

Nothing  could  go  better.     Harriet  RusseD 
herself  was  bright  and  happy  as  the  day  was 
long.     She  taught  the  little  orphans  with  all 
her  soul,  and  they  came  to  ding  to  her  as  to  a 
second   moth^.      Everywhere   she   diffused  a 
sunshine  and  a  gaiety,  which  seemed  to  flow 
from  her  heart  as  naturally  as  light  from  the 
heayens.     Mr.  Domngton  thought  her  one  of 
the  most  senabk  and  charming  young  women 
he  had  ever  seen.     ^Irs.  Dorrington,  in  whose 
heart  there  had  been   a  great  void  since  the 
death  of  her  dear  Hettv  Harrison,  took  Hairiet 
Russell  into  it  with  a  sort  of  mingled  mother's 
love   and  friendship.      She  found  in  her  the 
tastes,  and  the  strong,  high  prindples  which 
were  so  peculiarly  her  own.     The  Vicar  was 
charmed  with  her,  and  often  went  to  enjoy  a 
musical  treat  with  her.     He  declared  that  she 
had  a  real  genius  for  music,  and  must  have  had 
a  first>rate  education.     The  farmer  and  all  his 
fiimfly  w^ie  in  raptures  with  her,  for  there,  and 
eveiywhere  amongst  the  villagers,  she  was  as 
sweet  and  affiible  as  if  she  belonged  to  them  aO. 
Even  Captain  Panymore  admired  her;  and  Miss 
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Theodosia  Vining,  though  her  aunt  still  pro- 
tested that  she  must  be  eccentric,  and  that  there 
was  some  mystery  about  her,  grew  so  attached 
to  her,  that  she  was  continually  stealing  off  to 
have  a  long  talk  with  her  in  her  cottage. 

Miss  RusseU  had  made  a  happy  event  to 
herself,  and  others,  out  of  what  Mrs.  Parry- 
more  pronounced  eccentric  and  incomprehen- 
sible. Her  only  sorrow  was  on  account  of  her 
mother,  from  whom  she  was  cut  off  by  her 
miserable  marriage,  and  who  was,  and  must 
remain,  the  victim  of  that  terrible  Francis 
Topham.  From  the  persecutions  of  this  man 
Miss  Russell  herself  was  for  ever  freed.  His 
iD^al  practices  had  driven  him  for  safety 
abroad :  he  could  never  return  to  this  country. 
All  fear  for  herself  had  vanished;  she  only 
feared  and  motuned  for  her  unhappy  parent. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

On  the  way  from  Rome  to  Naples,  an 
English  jfamily  was  stopped  betwixt  Teiracina 
and  Fondi,  by  robbers.  It  was  in  the  broad 
day  of  a  fine  May  afternoon.  Two  or  three 
grim,  bearded,  and  broad-hatted  feUows  pre- 
sented themselves  in  a  narrow  gorge  betwixt 
two  thickly-wooded  hiUs,  with  fire-arms  in  their 
hands.  They  issued  quickly  from  the  trees 
which  clothed  the  slopes  to  the  very  edge  of  the 
road,  where  it  descended  rapidly  into  the  plain, 
and  placing  themselves  before  the  carriage, 
cried  *^  Halt !''  The  postilion  stopped  instantly. 
There  was  a  loud  shrieking  of  ladies  in  the 
carriage,  and  the  next  instant  the  carriage-doors 
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on  each  side  were  opened,  and  the  traveUers 
were  bade  to  descend  at  their  best  speed. 
There  was  no  refiising  compliance  to  such  hairy 
faces  and  wild  figures,  with  rifle  in  hand,  and 
dagger  and  pistols  in  their  belts.  The  ne^t 
moment  an  elderly  gentleman  and  two  ladies 
stood  in  the  road,  and  saw  the  cushions  of  their 
carriage-seats  flung  into  the  road,  and  the  rob- 
bers drag  forth  box  and  bag  and  basket,  diving 
into  every  comer  and  pocket,  and  in  the  next 
instant  cutting  the  straps  of  trunks,  and  de- 
manding the  keys,  opening  them  and  the 
imperial,  and  flinging  unceremoniously  their 
contents  to  two  other  comrades  on  the  ground. 
In  a  few  seconds  the  scene  of  confusion  amongst 
clothes,  trinkets,  and  papers  on  the  road-sides, 
and  in  the  arms  of  great  fellows,  who  were  con- 
veying them  away  into  the  shadow  of  the  trees, 
was  astonishing. 

The  terrified  looks  of  the  traveflers — the 
paralyzed  air  of  the  servants — and  the  passive 
quiet  of  the  Italian  driver — as  if  it  were  a  thing 
that  he  was  pretty  well  used  to,  would  have 
made  a  very  fine  picture,  but  he  who  sketched 
it  must  have  been  quick,  for  the  adroitness  with 
which  the  bandits  cleared  away  things  was 
wonderful.     Scarcely  had  the  travellers  time  to 
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lament  inwardly  over  their  traveDii^  appard 
and  other  comfortSy  which  had  vanished  into  the 
woods,  when  they  were  themselves  called  upon 
to  produce  their  money,  and  whatever  else  they 
had  of  value  on  their  persons.  The  ladies  were 
pulling  out  their  purses  in  great  trepidation,  and 
therefore  finding  great  difficulty  in  disentangling 
them  fix>m  their  clothes,  and  the  old  gendeman, 
trembling  so  violently  that  he  was  scarcely  able 
to  hold  it,  was  handing  over  a  considerable 
pocket-book  of  fine  Russian  leather,  when  two 
other  feQows,  young  and  active,  sprang  fiom 
the  wood  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road  to 
that  whence  the  former  ones  had  issued. 

**  More  of  them !"  cried  the  gendeman,  with 
looks  of  terror  and  despair  at  his  companions. 
"  God  help  us !" — when  crack ! — crack  ! — ^went 
the  pistols  of  those  last  arrived,  and  the  travellers 
shrieked  aloud,  believing  themselves  shot,  but 
to  their  astonishment,  instead  of  that,  seeing 
two  of  their  ci^ptors  plunge  headlong  into  the 
dust 

On !— on !"  shouted  one  of  the  strangers — 
^ve  them  no  time !" — himself  rushing  over 
the  road  and  into  the  wood,  where  the  two 
booty-laden  thieves  had  disappeared,  while  his 
companion  in  equaDy  admirable  English —  turn- 
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iDg  his  head  as  he  ran  past  the  carriage,  said  in 
rapid  accents :  "  Prepare  to  mount  and  away — 
not  a  moment  is  to  lose !"  With  a  couple  of 
words  in  Italian  to  the  driver,  he  disappeared 
after  his  companion  amongst  the  trees.  A  tall 
English  servant,  who  had  heen  sitting  on  the 
box  with  the  driver,  appeared  to  be  seized  with 
a  frenzy  at  the  sight  of  the  young  man  who 
had  thus  unexpectedly  appeared  and  again  dis-> 
appeared  after  the  others,  snatched  up  from 
somewhere  about  his  seat  a  brace  of  pistols,  and 
springing  from  the  carriage,  dashed  after  them. 
"  John  !  John !"  shouted  the  old  gentleman  in 
terror,  but  his  words  were  lost  on  the  man,  who 
rushed  headlong  into  the  wood.  In  the  next 
instant  there  was  a  sharp  exchange  of  fire-arms, 
loud  shouts,  and  again  a  discharge ;  when  forth 
from  the  thick  olive-trees  which  lined  the  way 
came  the  servant  and  the  two  strangers,  bearing 
in  their  arms  the  things  which  the  thieves  had 
carried  off,  and  flinging  them  into  the  body  of 
the  carriage,  and  tossing  others  wildly  up  to 
the  roof,  they  cried  to  the  driver  to  cut  away  for 
his  life.  One  of  the  strangers  mounted  upon 
the  box  between  the  driver  and  the  servant, 
the  other  took  his  station  on  the  step  of  the 
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carriage,  and  thus  they  descended  the  hill  ai& 
ra|Hd  rate. 

Under  the  hill  stood  a  Tetturino  with  \k 
carrii^e,  into  which  the  young  man  ivho  had 
just  kept  his  standing  on  (he  step  of  the 
English  caniage  sprung  with  adminibkodentj; 
and  away  drore  the  two  carriages  towards 
Fondi,  never  pausing  till  they  reached  that 
dty. 

The  surprise  and  also  intenmngfed  taw, 
confusion,  and  joy  of  the  English  &mily  inar  be 
imagined.      The  sudden  and  unexpected  attack 
— ^for  the  road  was   reported  safe  in  Allww. 
and  as  having  been  for  a  long  time  fice  fiwB 
depredations — ^the  suddra  rescue,  and  die  horr 
with  which  they  had   flown  along,  omtiiiiB^ 
fearful  of  some  fresh  pursuit,  had  batlitde  soiK 
sHed  as  they  reached  the  inn  in  Fondi.   Tbof 
was  a  great  bustle  in  re-adjusting  aD  ^  >"*** 
which  had  been  so   ruddy  snatdied  by  ^ 
robbers  from  the  places  in  whidi  they  wwe » 
neatly  packed,  and  again  as  abrupt!}'  AvtDgr  ^ 
again  into  and  on  to  the  cairiage.    Very  ft* 
things   of   value  were  found   to  be  mssa^ 
though   all  were  wofully  rumpled  and  <&tf- 
ranged.     Meantime  the  two  younir  ^o^ 
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men,  for  such  they  proved,  who  had  thus 
luckily  come  to  their  assistance,  had  hurried  off 
to  the  authorities  to  announce  to  them  what 
had  taken  place.  This  done,  they  returned, 
and  were  overwhehned  by  expressions  of  grati- 
tude by  the  family  whom  they  had  so  intrepidly 
rescued.  It  was  found  that  they  were  travelling 
the  same  road,  and  it  was  agreed  that  after  a 
hasty  refreshment  they  should  set  out,  and  if 
possible  reach  Mola  di  Gaeta  that  night.  The 
old  gentleman  was  so  alarmed  that  he  had 
ordered  a  number  of  outriders  to  accompany 
tbem  to  Itri,  and  seemed  to  felicitate  himself, 
and  take  great  comfort  from  having  the  com- 
pany  of  these  two  courageous  young  coimtrymen. 
They  made  a  rapid  journey,  and  it  was  not 
till  they  were  safely  housed  in  Mola  di  Gaeta, 
that  they  seemed  to  recover  their  entire  compo- 
sure.  On  reaching  that  place,  the  ladies  retired 
at  once  to  their  rooms,  worn  out  by  the  terrors 
and  excitement  of  the  day ;  and  the  old  gentle- 
man prepared  to  follow  their  example,  the  two 
active  young  Englishmen,  on  the  contrary, 
setting  out  for  a  moonlight  stroll  amid  the 
striking  scenery  of  the  place.  They  longed  to 
breathe  the  cool  night  air  of  the  orange-gardens, 
to  catch  the  breeze  from  the  blue  Mediterranean, 
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and  the  distant  smoking  top  of  Vesuvius.  But 
in  the  morning  at  an  early  breakfast,  all  seemed 
to  have  regained  their  tranquillity ;  they  were 
refreshed  by  their  night's  rest  and  the  adventure 
of  the  day  before  had  assumed  a  more  definite 
and  settled  shape  in  their  minds. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  was  only  now  that 
the  two  parties  which  had  thus  so  strangely  met, 
came  to  fuU  mutual  explanations,  and  a  know- 
ledge of  who  each  other  were.  The  gentleman 
who  had  mounted  into  a  very  crowded  seat  on 
the  box  of  the  English  carriage,  between  the 
driver  and  the  servant,  and  had  kept  guard  as 
it  were,  till  they  reached  Mola,  holding  his  pistols 
in  readiness  in  his  hands,  had  learned  that  the 
femily's  name  was  Arden  ;  but  he  had  not  then 
further  pressed  his  inquiries,  for  the  affair  of  the 
instant,  and  the  necessity  of  pushing  on,  of  keep- 
ing strict  watch,  and  the  discussion  of  all  that 
related  to  the  attack  and  rescue,  absorbed  all  the 
enthusiasm  and  anxiety  of  every  one.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Ardens,  in  their  agitation  and 
hurry,  even  while  thanking  their  dehverers,  with 
their  utmost  fervency  of  expression,  had  not 
thought  of  inquiring  their  names. 

But  now  they  met,  eager  on  both  sides  to  know 
more  of  each  other.     The  two  young  travellers, 
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on  entering  the  breakfast-room,  were  met  by  the 
Ardens  with  the  most  simultaneous  and  cordial 
salutations.  The  young  men,  having  now  time 
to  use  their  eyes,  saw  before  them  Mr.  Arden,  a 
gentleman  of  apparently  nearly  seventy,  of  middle 
size  and  aristocratic  appearance ;  a  tall  lady  of 
more  than  fifty ;  and  a  young  one,  of  a  peculiarly 
fascinating  aspect.  They  learned  that  these  were 
the  sister  and  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Arden.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  the  Ardens  begged  to  know 
the  names  of  their  new  friends,  they  were  informed 
that  they  were  a  Mr.  Bathurst  and  Mr.  Vincent 
Dorrington. 

Yes !  they  were  actually  our  young  friends, 
who,  on  their  return  from  their  adventurous 
years  of  Eastern  travel,  were  making  their  way 
to  Naples,  thence  to  embark  for  Marseilles,  and 
thence  by  a  rapid  journey  home. 

''  Mr.  Dorrington !"  exclaimed  both  the  ladies 
in  one  breath,  and  with  looks  of  astonishment 
and  curiosity,  "  can  it  be  a  Mr.  Dorrington  of 
Westwood  ?" 

"  The  same,*'  said  Vincent ;  "  and  strange  as 
was  our  encounter  yesterday,  I  fancy  the  strange- 
ness will  be  wonderfully  increased  by  finding 
that  old  and  very  near  neighbours  have  thus 
curiously  met  under  such  curious  circumstances 
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in  a  foreign  land.  You  mention  Westwood ; 
and  I  have  just  learned  from  your  servant,  that 
you  are  yourselves  from  Arden  Lodge,  but  a 
mUe  from  that,  my  native  place." 

"  That  is  true/'  said  the  whole  family.  "  But 
how  wonderful,  how  very  wonderful,  when  having 
lived  so  many  years  near  each  other,  we  neva: 
met  before.  Welcome,  Mr.  Dorrington,  a  thou- 
sand welcomes  to  our  hearts  and  homes  whether 
here  or  in  England.  From  this  time  forward 
we  certainly  shall  be  good  friends." 

Mr.  Bathurst  was  also  soon  known  to  them, 
for  many  of  his  relatives  and  friends  were 
amongst  their  familiar  acquaintances.  All  sate 
down  to  breakfast  in  a  mood  of  gladness  and 
mutual  congratulation  that  may  be  readily 
imagined.  Mr.  Arden  inquired  how  they  came 
to  perceive  the  attack  upon  them,  and  how 
they  dared  to  attack  the  robbers  ? 

"  We  had  but  just  passed  over  the  ground 
ourselves,"  said  the  young  men.  "  We  per- 
ceived nothing.  AH  was  still ;  no  doubt  they 
did  not  think  us  worth  meddling  with  when  so 
much  richer  a  booty  was  at  hand,  and  of  which 
there  is  a  little  doubt  they  had  received  timely 
intelligence  frx>m  Terradna  by  their  scouts. 
But  on  descending  the  hill  we  heard  shrieks. 
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and  a  clamour  of  stern,  gruff  voices.  We  have 
had  experience  enough  during  these  last  two 
years  to  tell  us  at  once  the  meaning  of  it.  We 
stopped  our  carriage;  buried  ourselves  in  the 
thick  olive-trees,  and  made  the  best  of  our  way 
to  reconnoitre  the  force  of  the  bandits.  We 
soon  satisfied  ourselves  that  they  were  not  a 
very  numerous  party,  and  we  relied  on  the  con- 
founding effect  of  a  sudden  and  impetuous 
onset  to  put  the  fellows  to  flight.  It  succeeded. 
The  fall  of  their  conu^des,  and  the  fierceness  of 
our  pursuit,  struck  them  with  a  panic.  The 
men  carrying  off  the  luggage  let  the  things  fall, 
and  sprang  behind  the  boles  of  trees  to  pro- 
tect themselves.  A  couple  more,  posted  in  the 
wood,  discharged  their  firearms  at  us,  but  we 
returned  their  salute  with  such  promptness 
that  they  took  to  flight,  and  we  did  not  give 
them  time  to  rally,  before  we  were  off  the 
ground." 

AH  joined  in  applauding  the  gallantry  of  the 
action,  and  the  masterly  style  in  which  the 
assault  had  been  executed. 

"  But,"  said  Mr.  Arden,  "  how  daring  I  was 
it  not  even  somewhat  rash  ?  Suppose  the  rob- 
bers had  been  of  overwhelming  force  ?  Why, 
they  would  have  killed  us  all  together  I" 
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**  TlieD,  possibly,''  said  the  young  men,  "  we 
migfat  not  have  rentured  to  assail  them,  though 
our  fingers  would  have  itdied  to  have  had  at 
them.  But  we  soon  saw  that  there  were  no 
great  number;  not  more  than  half  a  dozen 
or  so/* 

Half  a  dozen!"    exdaimed   Mr.    Arden, 
and  you  two  only  ?" 

Yes,  Sir,"  said  the  young  men,  ^*  but  you 
fbi^t  that  thoe  were  three  men  in  your  party ; 
and  we  had  each  a  brace  of  double-barrdled 
pistols." 

*'  A  brave!  a  daring  action!"  said  Mr. 
Arden. 

*'  Oh !  a  most  gallant  action !"  exdaimed 
both  the  ladies. 

'*  You  have  saved  all  our  lives,"  said  Mr. 
Arden. 

*'  Oh  no !"  said  one  of  the  young  man, 
laughing,  "  only  your  purses,  and  the  contents 
of  your  trunks.  Possibly  they  might  have 
carried  you  oflF  for  a  few  days  or  weeks  into  the 
Abnizsd,  and  detained  you  in  the  defiles  of 
Monte  NlvoGO,  tDl  your  ransoms  were  received ; 
but  that  would  have  been  aH" 

**  All !"  said  Mr.  Ard^i,  with  an  air  of  con- 
sternation.     **  All !  and  enough  too  !     What 
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more  dreadful  could  one  imagine,  except  death 
itself,  than  being  in  the  power  of  such  monsters 
in  their  mountain  strongholds  ?" 

"  Horrible  !  horrible  !"  said  the  ladies ;  "  it 
makes  one  tremble  to  think  of." 

"  You  have  been  travelling  a  good  while  ?" 
said  the  elder  lady. 

The  young  men  gave  them  an  outline  of  their 
wanderings,  which,  as  they  became  expanded  in 
aD  their  extent  before  the  minds  of  the  hearers, 
filled  them  with  the  greatest  astonishment 

"  Why,"  said  Mr.  Arden,  "  you  are  travel- 
lers, indeed !  You  are  none  of  our  mere  sum- 
mer tourists.  You  have  made  your  travels  on 
an  extraordinary  scale.  There  can  be  few  men 
living  who  have  gone  over  so  much  ground  and 
penetrated  into  such  places.  Now,  indeed,  I 
cease  to  wonder  at  your  doings  yesterday.  You 
are  used  to  such  things.'' 

The  ladies  gazed  with  eyes  of  intensest  won- 
der and  interest  on  their  new  fiiends.  They 
asked  a  multitude  of  questions  about  the  people 
amongst  whom  they  had  sojourned,  and  con- 
gratulated themselves  on  having  fisiUen  in  with 
such  accomplished  and  enterprising  men.  It 
was  agreed  that  all  should  travel  on  to  Naples 
together.    After  a  merry  breakfast,  during  which 
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the  time  had  flown  miraculously,  in  a  world  of 
talk,  the  carriages  were  at  the  door,  and  they 
proceeded  on  their  way.  As  the  young  men 
had  considerable  luggage,  they  took  their  vettu- 
rino  though ;  but  one  of  them  often  occupied 
the  vacant  comer  in  the  carriage  of  the  Ardeus, 
and  as  it  was  a  capacious  one,  often  both  of 
them  were  there,  and  the  hours  flew  very 
delightfully.  The  circumstances  which  had 
brought  them  together,  seemed  to  make  them 
all  at  once  tolerably  acquainted,  and  the  know- 
ledge of  each  other's  connections  furnished  a 
number  of  topics  which  continually  made  them 
more  so. 

In  Naples,  they  remained  at  the  same  inn, 
and  very  much  together  for  a  week,  the  time  to 
which  the  two  young  friends  had  restricted  them- 
selves before  embarking.  Together  they  visited 
the  various  beauties  of  that  beautiful  neighbour- 
hood; ascended  together  Vesuvius,  explored 
the  remains  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii ;  all 
the  delicious  shores  and  vine-clad  hills  of  Castel- 
amare,  Amalfi,  the  delightful  island  of  Capri, 
made  an  excursion  to  Salerno  and  the  temples 
of  Paestum  ;  lingered  in  the  grotto  of  Posilippo, 
and  along  the  margin  of  the  ever-lovely  bay. 

It  was  a  week  that  flew  away  as  in  a  dream 
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of  Paradise ;  but  it  was  gone — and  the  friends 
prepared^  though  reluctandy,  to  depart. 

'^  But  cannot  you  really  stay  a  little  longer  ?" 
said  the  Ardens,  with  a  feeling  of  regret  too 
genuine  to  be  mistaken.  "  We  do  so  really 
enjoy  your  company — ^you  have  made  the  stay 
here  so  infinitely  more  charming  than  it  would 
have  been.  Can  you  not  reaDy  stay^  and  make 
the  journey  home  with  us  ?  We  shall  not  be 
many  weeks :  and  what  is  that  in  your  years 
of  travel  ?" 

"  That,"  said  Mr.  Bathurst,  "  is  precisely 
the  reason  why  I  cannot  stay*  The  years  have 
swallowed  the  weeks.  Go  I  must ;  but  perhaps 
Vincent  can  stay — ^I  think  he  might ;  I  would 
have  him  do  so." 

"  You  would !"  said  they  :  "  then  Mr.  Dor- 
rington  must — ^he  will !  He  will  not  deny  us 
that  pleasure.  Oh  !  what  a  favour  you  will  do 
us,  Mr.  Dorrington,  to  have  your  company  and 
saft^ard  through  France.  You  will  not  deny 
us — ^it  must  be  so." 

Vincent  protested  that  it  was  impossible — he 
had  already  exceeded  his  time — his  father  and 
mother  were  impatient  for  his  return. 

"  Oh !"  said  Miss  Nelly  Arden,  the  aunt  and 
sister,  "  we  will  settle  aQ  that.     Mrs.  Dorrington 
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is  80  good  a  creature,  as  all  the  world  knows, 
that  I  win  undertake  to  appease  any  dissatisfac- 
tion of  hers/* 

**  And  I  of  Mr.  Dorrington/'  said  Mr. 
Arden. 

*'  There!  you  must  stay,"  said  a  sweet  &ce 
and  lovely  and  loving  pair  of  eyes — ^those  of  the 
youthful  Elizabeth  Angela  Arden.  "  You  cannot 
refuse  us  all — ^you  cannot  refuse  papa." 

Vincent  shook  his  head,  but  Bathurst  said : 

**  Oh  1  hell  stay— of  course  he  will ;  in  fact, 
I  won't  take  him  with  me.  I  don't  think  I  will 
allow  him  to  go  in  the  same  ship." 

There  was  a  general  laughter ;  and  Mr.  Arden, 
taking  Vincent's  arm,  said: 

**  Come,  let  us  have  a  walk,  my  young  friend, 
into  the  garden  here.  I  want  to  say  a  word  to 
you." 

Mr.  Bathiu^t  nodded,  smiling  to  the  ladies : 
'^  It  will  be  all  right ;"  and  proceeded  to  pack 
his  luggage. 

Mr.  Arden,  meanwhile,  walked  with  Vincent 
in  the  garden,  and  told  him  that  he  should  fed 
it  a  very  great  obligation  if  he  could  make  it 
convenient  to  remain,  and  accompany  them 
home. 

"  I  feel,"  he  said,  "  how  much  you  and  your 
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exceUent  friend,  Mr.  Bathurst,  have  increased 
our  pleasure  in  this  journey.  What  a  know- 
ledge and  a  security  we  possess  in  you !  If  you 
both  leave  us,  we  shall  be  quite  melancholy. 
As  you  know,  we  have  lost  my  brother,  who 
was  so  much  to  us.  You  are  an  old  neighbour 
— we  feel  at  home  with  you ;  besides  that,  we 
can  depend  so  much  on  yoiu*  information  and 
your  talent.  If  you  could  make  this  short  stay 
with  us,  you  would  lay  us  under  a  greater  obli- 
gation than  I  can  well  express." 

What  did  Vincent  say?  He  consented  to 
remain.  The  eloquence  of  Mr.  Arden  had  pre- 
vailed, backed  by  an  eloquence  yet  more  per- 
suasive—of that  anon. 

To-day,  the  friends  took  one  farewell  drive 
altogether  through  the  streets  and  the  vineyards 
of  Naples;  to-morrow,  they  accompanied  Mr. 
Bathurst  on  board  his  ship.  There  was  a  cor- 
dial and  an  affectionate  farewell. 

"  Welcome  to  London,"  said  Mr.  Bathurst, 
as  he  leaned  over  the  ship's  side,  to  his  friends 
in  their  boat ;  and  they  were  again  in  Naples, 
and  he  sailing  over  the  sunny  and  breeze  Mediter- 
ranean, full  of  thoughts  of  home,  and  of  those 
he  had  here  left  for  a  time  behind. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

The  cordiality  with  which  the  two  young 
Englishmen  had  been  received  by  the  Ardens^ 
in  consequence  of  their  prompt  and  magna- 
nimous aid|  had  made  them  feel  peculiarly  at 
home  with  them.  Mr.  Bathurst,  whose  gay  and 
open-hearted  disposition  was  extremely  enlivening 
to  their  circle,  agreed  very  much  in  political 
views  with  Mr.  Arden,  more  so  than  he  did 
with  his  friend  Vincent,  though  those  views 
had  greatly  expanded  and  liberalized  themselves 
in  the  progress  of  their  travel.  In  taste  for  in- 
formation, for  art,  and  especially  for  painting 
and  music,  he  agreed  both  with  his  friend  Vincent 
and  with  the  ladies  of  the  Arden  family.     Vin- 
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cent  himself  and  the  ladies  found  a  grand  link 
of  union  and  sympathy  in  their  knowledge  of 
their  common  home  neighbourhood,  and  in 
attachment  to  it. 

Vincent  had  rambled  through  every  comer  of 
the  Arden  woods  in  his  boyhood,  and  angled 
for  whole  summers  in  the  little  river  Wilder, 
which  bounded  the  Arden  property.  They  were 
continually  referring  to  and  admiring  the  various 
points  of  scenery;  and  it  seemed  strange 
that  they  should  all  be  so  intimate  with  the 
same  things  and  places,  and  yet  never  have 
seen  one  another.  But  Mr.  Dorrington's  re- 
luctance to  much  intercourse  with  his  aristo- 
cratic neighbours  was  well  known,  and  Vincent 
explained  that  his  strolls,  or,  as  he  laughingly 
caDed  them,  his  trespasses  on  the  Arden  woods 
and  lands  occurred  precisely  at  those  seasons  of 
the  year,  when  the  family  was  away.  At  such 
a  period,  curiosity  even  had  led  him,  with  Jere- 
miah Gould,  to  visit  the  house,  and  see  its  paint- 
ings. He  could  thus  tell  them  the  characters  of 
their  own  rooms,  and  of  their  principal  pictures. 
They  were  very  merry  over  these  conversations, 
and  the  ladies  said  : 

"  Well,  you  must  become  better  acquainted 
with  our  house  on  our  return.     We  shall  claim 
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you  positivdy  for  the  intimate  firiend  of  the 
family." 

To  this  Vinoent  could  fed  no  objection. 
From  the  moment,  indeed,  that  he  had  seen 
and  conversed  with  the  two  Miss  Ardens — ^aunt 
and  niece — ^he  seemed  to  be  an  old  acquaint- 
ance. There  was  a  fisimiliarity  of  feeUng 
produced  by  the  perfect  agreement  of  tastes  and 
ideas.  He  seemed  not  to  have  to  learn  their 
characters^  but  to  see  them  fully  and  dearly. 
As  we  say  on  such  occasions — and  who  has  not 
in  his  life  experienced  tbem? — he  was  at  once  at 
home  with  them.  Every  day  had  only  strength- 
ened this  feeling.  They  stood  transparent,  and 
in  the  completest  sympathy  before  him.  They 
conversed  without  the  slightest  disguise  or  dis- 
tance: there  was  a  cordial  confidence  and 
reliance  in  their  mutual  manners.  They  com- 
pared tastes,  and  marvelled  at  their  entire 
accordance.  In  a  very  few  days  Vincent  might 
have  been  a  son  and  brother  of  the  house. 

Miss  Nelly  Arden,  as  she  was  calledi  and 
which  was  her  real  name,  was  one  of  those  tall 
women  that  are  so  frequently  met  with  amongst 
our  aristocracy.  She  must  have  been  a  very 
striking  woman  in  her  youth;  and  having  been  en- 
gaged to  a  young  officer  who  had  fallen  in  the 
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wars,  she  thenceforward  had  refused  every  offer 
of  marriage,  and  though  she  kept  her  own  home, 
for  she  was  of  a  most  independent  disposition, 
bad  always  been  a  part,  as  it  were,  of  her 
brother's  &mily.  She  was  most  tenderly 
attached  to  Mrs.  Arden,  who  died  when  her 
daughter  Elizabeth  was  quite  a  girl.  Since 
then  she  had,  as  her  deceased  friend  had  en- 
treated of  her,  and  as  her  lips  and  heart  had 
most  truly  promised,  been  as  a  second  mother  to 
her,  and  had  infused  into  her  all  her  own  tastes 
and  feelings,  which,  in  fact,  were  very  much  those 
of  the  child's  departed  mother. 

Miss  Nelly  was,  as  we  have  said,  tall,  almost 
very  tall ;  of  a  good,  somewhat  slender  figure, 
and  a  corresponding  countenance ;  features  well 
defined ;  a  rather  prominent  nose,  fresh  com- 
plexion, light  blue  eyes,  and  light  brown  hair, 
which  time  had  yet  wonderfully  spared.  Seen 
anywhere,  you  would  have  said:  "This  is  an 
English  gentlewoman."  To  a  stranger.  Miss 
Nelly  Arden  would,  from  her  bearing  and  look, 
have  passed  for  a  very  proud  woman ;  but  as 
soon  as  you  knew  her,  this  air  of  aristocratic 
height  gave  way  to  a  perception  of  the  warmth 
and  frankness  of  her  feelings.     With  an  excel- 
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lent  hearti  with  the  most  genuine  of  natures, 
the  most  noble  and  liberal  ideas,  she  was — and 
that  was  her  grand  infirmity — ^too  quick  and 
hasty  in  her  judgments.  She  was  apt  to  catch 
up  your  last  ideas  before  you  had  well  uttered 
your  first.  Her  horses,  as  her  brother  constantly 
said,  were  always  running  away  with  her.  She 
jumped  to  conclusions ;  she  ran  away  with  the 
strangest  notions,  her  fiiends  said ;  but  the  fact 
was,  that  the  strangest  notions  ran  away,  or 
rather  flew  away,  with  her.  She  was  like  a 
slippery  arrow,  or  a  gun  that  had  too  fecile  a 
lock :  often  when  you  were  only  thinking  of 
aiming  at  something,  you  were  startled  by 
finding  her  off  and  gone  to  a  conclusion  that 
vou  never  dreamed  of,  and  which  it  was  not 
easy  always  to  bring  her  back  firom. 

This  was  especially  the  case  when  she  bad  a 
suspicion  that  there  was  an  intent  to  do  or  say 
something  to  which  she  had  a  strong  repug- 
nance. In  a  moment  her  feelings  were  too 
much  like  electric  wires — just  touched,  and  their 
vibrations  were  the  next  moment  on  the  other 
side  of  the  kingdom.  No  experience  seemed  to 
correct  this  failing.  Often  as  she  had  seen  the 
mischievous  effects  of  it,  and  ready  as  she  was 
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to  confess  and  make  all  possible  amends  when 
once  seen,  she  still  remained  as  quick,  impulsive, 
and  as  apt  to  run  off  at  a  tangent  as  ever. 
Nevertheless,  there  was  not  a  more  generous  or 
constant  woman  living.  She  had  her  strong 
prejudices  and  lasting  resentments,  but  they 
were  only  where  she  believed,  after  long  obser- 
vation, that  there  were  crime  and  baseness. 
With  those  whom  she  knew  to  be  true  and 
upright  natures  she  might  differ,  but  she  still 
was  kind,  constant,  and  affectionate. 

Her  niece  whom  she  had  educated,  yet 
differed  materially  from  herself.  With  all  her 
warmth  and  generosity,  there  was  in  her  a 
greater  self-possession — ^a  cooler  and  more  self- 
poised  judgment.  Elizabeth  Angela  Arden  was 
not  yet  twenty-one.  Beside  her  aunt  she  did 
not  appear  tall,  away  from  her  she  was  found  to 
be  above  the  middle  height.  Of  a  form  and 
face  exquisitely  beautiful,  there  was  yet  a  frank- 
ness of  character  that  at  once  won  your  regard, 
and  a  cheerful  and  even  merry  disposition,  which 
became  in  intimate  intercourse  very  charming. 
It  was  soon  seen  that  she  had  great  strength 
and  independence  of  spirit,  yet  with  a  tender- 
ness that  was  as  soft  and  delicate  as  the  dew  on 
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the  summer  morning  grass.  Her  dark  hair 
and  eyes,  shaded  with  the  richest  and  most 
jetty  lashes,  contrasted  beautifully  with  the 
fairness  and  freshness  of  her  complexion.  But 
it  was  the  expression  in  her  eyes,  and  about  h^ 
mouth,  that  gave  the  real  character  to  her  face. 
There  lay  in  them  a  deep  sentiment,  an  un- 
speakable sweetness  and  amiability,  evidently 
under  the  guidance  o(  great  sense  and  thought, 
which  at  once  fell  like  a  heavenly  sunshine  on 
the  mind  of  a  kindred  nature. 

From  the  first  moment  that  Vincent  Dorring- 
ton  saw  her,  he  felt  that  she  was  a  woman  that 
he  could  love  to  the  whole  extent  of  his  soul's 
affections.  He  knew  that  she  was  a  great 
heiress,  and  the  knowledge  of  that  changed  what 
would  have  been  instant  passion  into  a  romantic 
admiration.  What  would  he  not  have  given  to 
have  found  her  without  that  brilliant  and  fiital 
appendage  ?  Yet,  nevertheless,  as  they  came  to 
converse,  it  was  impossible  not  to  give  way  to  the 
charm  of  her  society.  He  was  brought  by  the 
cordial  manner  of  the  whole  family,  but  especially 
of  Miss  Arden  and  her  aunt,  into  a  dangerous 
circle  of  enchantment,  in  which  there  was  a  peril 
pf  foi^etting  the  real  distance  which  fortune  had 
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placed,  if  not  between  them,  yet  at  least  between 
Miss  Arden  and  Vincent  Dorrington's  nice  sense 
of  honour,  and  his  contempt  of  anything  like  a 
mercenary  ambition. 

But  the  manner  of  Miss  Arden  towards 
Vincent  was  so  frank  and  cordial,  that  it  was  evi- 
dent to  every  one  that  she  was  as  much  pleased 
with  him,  as  he  coidd  possibly  be  with  her.  After 
the  first  few  days,  when  a  maidenly  delicacy  of 
manner  mingled  in  their  new  acquaintance  with 
her  admiration  of  his  gallant  interference  in  their 
behalf,  there  was  an  unaffected  kindness  and 
sincerity  of  pleasure  in  her  daily  conversations 
with  him,  which  would  have  led  a  stranger  to 
suppose  them  brother  and  sister.  Indeed,  both 
she  and  her  aunt  admitted  him  at  once  to  so 
much  of  their  obvious /egard,  that  perhaps  Mr. 
Arden  might  think  it  quite  safe  and  proper  to 
let  him  know  that  his  daughter  was  already 
^igaged. 

''  I  am  very  glad,"  said  he,  "  to  have  made 
your  acquaintance,  and  especially  as  I  may  hope 
for  a  long  enjoyment  of  it,  as  you  are  so  near 
a  neighbour.  You  may  be  of  much  use  to 
Elizabeth  in  those  accomplishments,  which  it  is 
desirable  she  should  possess  in  the  highest  per- 
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fectkm,  as  she  will  hereafter  haye  to  take  a  h^ 
phoe  in  socieCy.  I  may  teD  yoa  that  she  is 
engaged  to  a  very  worthy  young  nobleman.  Lord 
Chdlaston,  the  ddest  son  of  the  Eail  of  Ehrastoo. 
Her  music,  her  Italian,  and  German,  are  things 
which  she  is  now  particulaily  cultivating,  by  the 
Toy  higfae^t  i«>feB»iua  .sastanoe,  and  I  pen^ 
yoa  are  quite  a  master  in  these  matters ;  besides 
that,  your  great  kno^dedge  of  the  world  and  of 
many  countries,  will  enable  you  to  give  her  a 
Taiiety  of  TshiaUe  iofivmation.  At  Arden  Lodge 
you  win  always  find  yourself  at  home ;  and  when 
Elizabeth  is  gtme,  which  I  expect  will  not  be 
rery  long  first,  you  will  be  doubly  acceptable  to 
me,  as  I  shall  naturally  so  much  miss  her.'' 

Here  was  a  second  bar  to  any  danger  of  per- 
mitting Miss  Arden's  charms  to  make  too  deep 
an  impression  on  his  imagination,  thought 
Vincent,  and  all  the  more  securely  he  gave  himself 
up  to  enjoy  her  society  as  a  fiiend.  And  when 
any  one  looked  on  the  manly  and  thoughtful 
face  of  Vincent  Dorrington,  they  could  not  be 
surprised  that  he  awoke  a  very  warm  interest  in 
the  minds  of  his  new  friends. 

That  handsome,  and  yet  very  intelligent  face, 
his  dark  blue,  and  penetrating  eyes,  earnest  and 
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serious^  commonly,  but  yet  frequently  kindling  up 
with  the  most  genial  and  social  mirth,  his  ample 
and  well-developed  forehead,  shaded  by  theblackest 
of  plentiful  hair,  and  his  well-grown  and  graceful 
figure,  marked  him  at  once  as  no  conmion  man. 
There  was  a  massy  build  of  head,  and  an  amiable 
and  yet  intellectual  look  about  him,  that  corres- 
ponded to  the  extent  of  his  acquirements,  and  the 
vast  fields  over  which  he  had  carried  his  study 
of  man.  You  felt  that  you  were  in  the  company 
of  a  man,  when  you  gazed  on  him,  in  whom 
you  had  a  mind  of  ample  range,  unusually 
ouiched  by  study  and  opportunity,  and  yet 
divested  of  all  egotism  and  hauteur.  He  was 
fiimiliar,  frank,  and  kindly ;  ready  for  a  ride  into 
the  open  air,  or  an  excursion  into  the  land  of 
poetry  and  art. 

Before  Mr.  Bathurst  left,  he  had  made  up  his 
mind  on  one  point. 

"  My  dear  Vincent,"  he  said,  "  you  are  a 
lucky  fellow.  You  have  found  the  woman  cut 
out  for  you  by  Nature's  own  hand.  Miss  Arden 
was  created  for  you,  and  you  for  her/' 

"  Miss  Arden  I"  said  Vincent,  "  would  to 
Heaven  it  were  so ;  but,  my  dear  Charles,  she  is 
created  for  Lord  Chellaston." 
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"  Fiddlesticks !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Bathurst, 
**  nothing  of  the  kind,  she  is  made  for  you,  and 
for  no  one  else.  I  see  it  dear  as  I  see  that  fire- 
tree  of  Vesuvius.  I  see  it  in  her  eyes.  I  hear 
it  in  her  Toice  when  she  speaks  to  you.  I  feel  it 
in  everything  about  her.  She  is  yours!  she 
loves  you,  loved  you  from  the  moment  she  saw 
you :  will  love  you,  and  no  one  else  tiQ  the  day 
of  her  death.  Not  all  the  lords  in  England 
weigh  one  straw  in  comparison  with  her  idea  of 
you.  I  am  not  mad,  \lncent ;  I  am  no  fool,  I 
hope,  either.  I  have  watched  her,  watched  you 
both ;  you  love  one  another  at  this  moment, 
beyond  the  power  of  all  earth  to  tear  you  asunder. 
It  win  never  be  done.  It  is  your  fate,  and  it 
will  be  so,  spite  of  everything." 

"  My  dear  Charles,"  said  Vincent,  "  you  aston- 
ish me.  I  wish  you  could  convince  fate,  or 
Miss  Arden,  and  still  more  so,  her  father  of  what 
you  say ;  but  it  strikes  me  that  Mr.  Arden  is  a 
man  most  thoroughly  conventional.  His  mind 
is  not  large  or  original.  He  has  adopted  all  the 
creed  of  his  dass.  He  prides  himself  on  his 
property,  his  standing,  and  his  importance  as  an 
English  gentleman.  He  has  given  his  promise 
to  Lord  Chellaston,  and  I  beUeve  were  I  so  dis- 
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posed  as  you  may  imagine,  that  the  very  acqui- 
sition of  Miss  Arden's  affections  would  only  be 
the  prelude  to  the  most  distressing  and  peace- 
destroying  scenes.  Besides  you  have  never  seen 
Lord  Chellaston." 

''  But  I  have,"  said  Mr.  Bathurst,  quickly ; 
"  and  he  is  not  the  man  for  Miss  Arden.  There 
is  but  one  man  for  her,  and  that  man  she  loves, 
and  with  a  feeling  that  ha^  its  roots  deep  as  her 
life.  My  dear  Vincent,  I  have  talked  with  Miss 
Arden ;  I  have  seen  down  a  good  way  into  her 
transparent,  and  I  may  say  very  noble,  nature  : 
there  is  a  strength  there  that  could  resist  like  the 
granite  whole  oceans  of  opposition  to  her  sense 
of  right,  but  a  tenderness  that  melts  at  the  touch 
of  genuine  pathos  instantly.  Miss  Arden  cannotbe 
the  chattel,  however  glittering,  of  a  husband ;  she 
must  have  a  heart  and  mind  like  her  own.  She 
is  not  insensible  to  the  advantages  she  possesses, 
but  all  that  she  possesses  is  as  nothing  to  the 
devotion  of  her  soul  to  the  man  whom  she 
believes  worthy  of  her  love.  We  have  talked  of 
you,  Vincent,  and  though  not  a  word  escaped 
her,  which  in  itself  could  betray  her  feeling,  the 
feeling  with  which  she  listened  to  your  praises 
and  merits,  as  I  was  bound  conscientiously  to 
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describe  them,  was  too  obvious  to  the  eye  of  a 
friend  like  me  to  be  mistaken.  You  must  love 
her,  Vincent,  ay,  as  never  woman  was  loved ;  or 
you  will  do  the  most  foolish,  the  most  cruel,  and 
the  most  wicked  thing  that  you  can  possibly 
perpetrate  in  the  course  of  your  existence.  If 
you  value  her  happiness,  you  must  resolve  to 
dread  no  storms,  shun  no  troubles,  and  care  for 
no  imputations,  being  honest  and  honourable  in 
yourself.  You  must  do  this  for  her  sake :  and 
how  easy !  With  such  a  woman  at  my  side,  J 
would  defy  the  devil  and  all  his  angels." 

It  was  this  enthusiastic  and  very  character- 
istic declaration  of  Mr.  Bathurst's  which  de- 
termined Vincent  to  stay  behind.  The  assurance 
that  Lord  Chellaston  was  not  a  man  that  Miss 
Arden  could  love,  gave  a  new  turn  to  Vincent's 
ideas.  He  felt  a  new  interest  in  Miss  Arden. 
He  was  anxious  to  learn  what  her  real  feelings 
were  in  the  case,  and  hoped  that  time  would 
open  it  up  to  him.  Whether  what  Bathurst 
had  said  of  Miss  Arden's  regard  for  him  had 
any  truth  in  it,  was  too  interesting  to  him 
not  to  inspire  him  with  every  endeavour  to 
ascertain.  Certainly,  nothing  could  exceed  the 
kind  and  frank  manner  which  both  she  and  her 
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aunt  had  throughout  maintained  towards  him. 
When  Mr.  Bathurst  was  gone,  the  family  drove 
out  all  together  daily :  often  he  and  Elizabeth 
rode  into  the  country,  and  along  the  shore. 
They  practised  music  together,  and  Vincent 
taught  her  many  songs  of  the  various  countries 
in  which  he  had  sojourned,  translating  them  for 
her.  He  read  German  and  Italian  with  her, 
and  conversed  constantly  in  those  languages,  in 
order  to  give  her  fluency  and  Kfe  knowledge  of 
them.  The  party  made  long  excursions  together, 
visited  the  isles  of  Ischia  and  Procida,  and  the 
ancient  Baia — the  scenery  made  immortal  by 
Virgil — ^the  lake  of  Avemus,  and  the  cave 
of  the  Cumsean  Sybil. 

To  Mr.  Arden,  Vincent  seemed  to  become 
indispensable.  He  was  his  secretary,  writing 
his  letters  for  him,  and  thus  admitted  to  a  know- 
ledge of  many  of  his  private  affairs  in  England. 
The  old  gentleman  consulted  him  in  all  his  move- 
ments, and  seemed  to  rely  on  his  judgment 
with  the  most  profound  confidence.  Yet  the 
settled  mann^  in  which  he  always  spoke  of  his 
daughter's  approaching  marriage  with  Lord 
CheUaston,  grated  strangely  on  Vincent's  feel- 
ings.    Was  it  true  that  Miss  Arden  did  not 
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love  him,  and  yet  looked  forward,  to  all  appear- 
ance, so  calmly  to  their  union?  It  ws&  so 
opposed  to  everything  that  he  conceived  oi  in  her 
nature,  that  it  was  «a  torturing  mystery  to  him 
which  he  longed  to  have  deared  up,  and  yet  <fid 
not  feel  warranted  in  touching  on  such  a  topic. 
Miss  Arden  was  not  likely  to  speak  of  it  to  him, 
and  Miss  Nelly  said  nothing.  Towards  him 
both  continued  most  invariably  kind,  treating 
him  with  all  the  free  affection  of  a  xdati?e 
and  a  dear  friend. 

This  uncertainty  began  to  press  punfuDy  and 
more  painfully  on  his  mind.  It  was  strange,  he 
thought,  that  Miss  NeUy  Arden  never  ooce 
alluded  to  a  fact  which  must  be  constantlv  in 
her  thoughts  if  she  loved  her  niece,  and  knew 
that  she  was  decidedly  averse  to  the  connectioa. 
Was  his  friend  Bathurst  deceived  in  his  conjee* 
tures  ?  and  had  all  parties  agreed  to  adopt  the 
arrangement  as  a  splendid  necessity  ?  But  horn 
then  could  Elizabeth  Arden  appear  so  joyous 
and  even  happy  as  she  did  ?  Yet  no  cme  coM 
seem  to  enjoy  life  with  a  lighter  or  a  more  fife^ 
enjoying  heart.  As  if  he  had  been  her  brother 
she  was  going  onward  with  him  fix>m  day  to  day 
amid  their  books,  their  music,  or  their  excurskns^ 
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with  an  all  radiant  aspect,  with  every  appearance 
of  heartfelt  pleasure.  Together  they  frequented 
the  operas,  the  concerts,  and  other  places  and 
parties  of  pleasure,  and  no  shade  of  sadness  on 
her  brow  betrayed  the  secret  of  a  heavy  heart. 

It  was  to  Vincent  a  mystery  that  he  could 
not  fathom,  and  he  grew  restless,  feverish,  and 
silent.  He  felt  that  he  was  making  a  bitter 
life  for  himself,  if  Miss  Arden  were  contem- 
plating a  union  with  Lord  Chellaston.  Were 
such  the  case,  he  might  appear,  did  he  avow  his 
real  sentiments,  to  be  seeking  only  Elizabeth 
Arden's  fortune,  and  availing  himself  of  this 
admission  to  the  intimacy  of  the  family  to 
induce  her  to  break  the  alliance,  which  he  had 
heard  from  her  own  father  was  a  settled  affair. 
There  was  but  one  way  to  avoid  this  danger, 
and  that  was  to  hasten  from  this  perilous  proxi- 
mity to  the  object  of  his  affection^  to  return 
home.  But  what  then  was  he  to  allege  as  a 
reason  for  quitting  his  friends,  when  he  had 
agreed  to  remain  with  them  during  their  stay  ? 
He  was  in  a  painful  dilemma.  His  change  of 
mood  did  not  escape  their  attention. 

"You  are  not  well,  Mr.  Dorrington,"  said 
Nelly  Arden:    "perhaps  it  is  the   heat  here; 
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but  then  you  are  used  to  aH  climates.     What 
can  it  her 

•*  Nothing/*  said  Vincent.  '*  I  am  very 
wen." 

**  Oh,  Vincent  begins  to  be  home-sick,"  said 
Mr.  Arden.  "  WeU,  we  shall  not  now  stay 
much  longer.  Cheer  up,  my  friend;  you  can 
surely  hold  out  a  few  weeks,  when  you  have 
done  it  so  many  years." 

"  Perhaps,  Mr.  Dorrington,  you  have  heard 
bad  news  from  home  ?"  said  Elizabeth,  with  an 
expression  of  real  feeling. 

"  Oh  no,  "  replied  Vincent,  "  by  no  means. 
I  am  very  well,  and  have  no  bad  news ;  but  we 
cannot  be  always  alike.  It  will  be  all  right 
again,  no  doubt,  ere  long." 

That  day  Elizabeth  Arden  and  himself  rode 
out  alone.  They  had  often  dispensed  with  the 
attendance  of  a  groom,  Elizabeth  saying,  that 
with  Mr.  Dorrington  she  felt  quite  secure,  and 
wanted  no  assistance  but  what  he  could  readily 
give  her.  They  took  the  way  along  the  foot  of 
Vesuvius,  and  ascended  to  some  distance 
amongst  the  vineyards,  and  to  an  elevation  that 
commanded  a  view  of  the  whole  noble  bay. 
Vincent  was  silent  at  setting  out,  but  finding 
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that  his  mood  seemed  to  infect  Elizabeth,  and 
that  she  rode  on,  too,  silent  and  thoughtfully, 
he  endeavoured  to  talk,  and  to  display  his  usual 
cheerfulness.  Elizabeth  smiled,  but  it  was 
accompanied  by  an  expression  that  went  to  his 
heart.  It  was  a  sad  affectionate  look  that 
seemed  to  say  :  ''But  you  are  not  happy. 
You  only  seek  to  make  me  think  so." 

They  went  onward  and  upward,  along  a  stony 
and  narrow  path,  where  only  one  horse  could  go 
at  once.  As  they  reached  an  open  space  at  the 
turn  of  the  road,  Elizabeth  stopped  her  horse, 
and  as  Vincent  came  up  alongside  of  her,  she 
said  with  a  tone  of  deep  feeling : 

"  Mr.  Dorrington,  you  are  not  happy.  You 
must  tell  me  the  cause.  I  cannot  bear  to  see 
you  as  you  are :  you  make  me  very  unhappy 
too.  Do  you  want  to  leave  us?  Is  that 
it?" 

Vincent  was  taken  by  surprise, — ^he  looked  at 
her  with  a  sad  but  piercing  look.  He  felt 
that  he  ought  now  to  speak  out,  and  be 
candid. 

"Dear  Miss  Arden,"  he  said,  "I  will  not 
say  that  I  am  happy.  You  say,  do  I  wish  to 
leave  you  ?  I  do  not  wish  it ;  but  I  think  I 
ought  to  leave  you." 
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"  But  why  ought  you  ?  We  are  not  tired  of 
you :  are  you  tired  of  us  ?" 

There  was  a  tremor  in  her  voice  as  she  spoke 
that  went  through  Vincent's  soul  like  a  pang, 
and  yet  it  was  a  delicious  one.  There  was  a 
sad,  grave  expression  in  his  hce  that  spoke  of 
deep  inward  feeling. 

"  Tired  of  you,  dearest  Elizabeth !"  said 
Vincent:  "never  to  aU  eternity  could  such  a 
feeling  reach  me.  No !  I  am  but  too  happy  in 
your  company.  No !  God  knows  I  had  rather  live 
with  you  in  yon  vine-dresser's  hut," — ^pointing  to 
one  at  some  distance  below  them, — "  with 
nothing  but  my  daily  gains,  than  with  any  other 
being  in  the  proudest  home  of  England.  But, 
Elizabeth,  I  know  well  that  you  are  another's, 
and  not  mine." 

Before  these  words  were  well  spoken,  he  felt 
a  hand  laid  quickly  on  his,  and  saw  a  face 
gazing  at  his  through  tears  that  were  those  of 
happiness,  and  not  of  grief 

"  Ah  1  my  Vincent !"  said  Miss  Arden ;  "  what 
a  cruel  thought  has  been  torturing  you,  and  all 
the  while  I  myself  so  happy.  But  Lord 
Chellaston ! — you  mean  him !  No,  never, 
dearest  Vincent, — never ! — never  1  As  I  now 
know,  as  surely  as  I  have  long  believed,  that 
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you  loved  me  — ^never  shall  my  hand  be  given 
to  any  one  but  you.  Never  shall  it  rest  as  a 
wife's,  but  where  it  rests  now.  Oh!  now  all 
uncertainty  will  be  done  away  with,  and  we  shall 
again  be  so  happy." 

"  Ah,  my  beloved  Elizabeth !  happy,  indeed !" 
said  Vincent,  gazing  on  her  in  rapture;  ''but 
still,  Elizabeth,  this  Lord  Chellaston:  how 
stands  this  ?  Your  father  has  told  me  so  often 
that  all  is  settled — that  you  are  affianced  to 
him — that  he  has  given  his  solemn  promise  to 
Lord  Chellaston.  He  thinks  and  speaks  of  it 
with  such  certainty — such  pleasure." 

"I  will  tell  you  all, dear  Vincent — everything — 
but  to-day  I  cannot.  Only  of  this  be  assured,  I 
have  never  loved  him,  never  could  love  him,  and 
never  will  marry  him !  How  my  father  and  I 
shall  settle  it,"  said  she,  smiling  through  her 
tears,  and  assuming  a  look  of  her  usual  gaiety 
and  happiness,  ''  time  will  show,  but  to-day  I 
win  not  think  of  it.  Let  us  descend  and  have  a 
gallop  on  the  shore,  for  I  feel  too  much  excited 
to  remain  at  rest.  I  must  have  motion !  air  ! 
and  you  flying  by  my  side." 

She  gave  her  horse  the  whip,  they  descended 
the  steep  and   stony  road,   as  if  it  had  been 
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the  smoothest  path  in  the  world,  and  were 
presently  gallopping  along  the  margin  of  the 
sea  fun  of  life  and  love,  two  of  the  noblest- 
looking,  and  certainly  the  happiest  beings  that 
breathed  in  beautiful  Italy. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

That  day  at  dinner,  there  was  a  silence  as 
great  as  there  had  been  at  breakfast,  but  it  was 
from  very  different  causes.  Vincent  was  silent 
because  he  dared  not  trust  his  feelings.  He  was 
in  a  state  of  beatific  exaltation,  in  the  seventh 
heaven  of  felicity,  and  desired  nothing  but  to 
sit  and  look  at  her  who  had  long  seemed  to  him 
the  perfection  of  womanhood,  and  whom  now 
he  could  inly  call  his  own.  Elizabeth  sate  the 
picture  of  loveliness  and  happiness.  The  excite- 
ment of  the  morning,  the  gladness  of  a  deep  and 
now  assured  love,  gave  an  expression  to  every 
feature,  like  the  sentiment  of  some  glorious 
statue,  but  with  the  softest  bloom  of  life,  and  in 
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her  eyes  beamed  the  serene  and  tender  light  of 
a  heart  which  had  nothing  more  to  ask  of 
Heaven.  NeUy  Arden  was  sflent,  but  full  of 
qmet  smiles,  and  in  a  particularly  active  mood 
to  help  everybody  to  what  they  did  not  seem  to 
want. 

"  Well,"  said  Mr,  Arden,  looking  round,  "  a 
most  extremely  entertaining  company  we  are 
to-day.  Commend  me  to  this  family  when  I 
have  need  of  perfect  quiet.  Why,  Mr.  Dorring- 
ton,  what  can  be  the  matter  with  you  ?  You 
used  to  be  a  bit  of  as  good  company  as  one  could 
desire,  but  now — ^what  really  can  be  the  matter 
with  you  ?  Shall  we  send  for  a  doctor,  and  yet 
one  would  not  say  you  looked  ill  ?" 

"  Oh !  thank  you.  Sir,"  said  Vincent,  reddening 
a  good  deal,  and  his  flush  seemed  to  throw  itself 
considerably  on  the  face  of.  Elizabeth,  who  sate 
opposite.  "  I  am  quite  well,  quite  well,  indeed. 
I  have  been  rather  out  of  sorts,  I  confess,  but 
my  ride  has  done  me  amazing  good  this  morning, 
I  never  felt  better  in  my  life." 

*'  I  am  heartily  glad  to  hear  it,"  said  Mr. 
Arden, ''  but  Nelly  and  Elizabeth,  what  aOs  you  ? 
Surely  Vincent  must  have  infected  you." 

''  Perhaps  he  has,"   said  Nelly  Arden ;  **  but 
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nevertheless,  I  feel  wonderfully  well.  Like  Mr. 
Vincent,  I  never  felt  better  in  my  life." 

"  Nor  I  either,"  said  Elizabeth,  rising  and 
giving  her  father  a  kiss,  and  smiling  very 
brightly  in  his  face.  **  My  ride  has  done  me 
immense  good,  immense  !  Oh !  how  sweet  was 
the  air  from  the  sea !" 

"  Was  it  ?"  said  Mr.  Arden, "  then  I  propose, 
Elizabeth,  that  you  shall  take  a  ride  along  the  bay 
with  me  this  evening.  Nelly  and  Vincent  can 
join  us  if  they  like,  but  I  have  a  fancy  for  a 
trot  to-day." 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  said  Elizabeth. 

"  And  with  jJl  mine,"  said  Nelly,  "  but  with 
your  leave  I  shall  prefer  the  carriage,  and  I  daim 
Mr.  Dorrington  to  bear  me  company." 

"  Well,  as  you  will,"  said  Mr.  Arden,  "  and 
so  now  as  you  have  found  your  tongues  again, 
let  us  talk." 

And  truly  there  was  no  lack  of  talking  for  the 
rest  of  the  dinner-time. 

In  the  evening,  the  two  equestrians  set  out, 
and  soon  after  Miss  Nelly  and  Vincent  drove 
quietly  through  the  gay  and  swarming  Toledo,  and 
took  their  way  towards  Torro  del  Greco,  Annun- 
data,  and  some  distance  on  the  road  to  Nocera. 
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Here  Nelly  Arden  said  they  would  have  a  walk 
up  to  some  rocky  vineyards  which  they  saw  above 
diem.  They  quitted  the  carriage,  and  pursuing 
a  narrow,  winding  path,  overhung  with  vines 
that  stretched  from  tree  to  tree,  they  came  to  the 
eci^  of  a  steep  chestnut  wood,  where  the  grass 
was  already  burnt  to  a  tawney  colour,  and  where 
a  number  of  hi^  pieces  of  rock  which  had  some- 
time feUen  from  the  hills  above,  offered  them  a 
dioice  of  seats,  shaded  from  the  setting  sun,  but 
open  to  the  full  view  of  the  glassy  sea,  which  burn- 
ed in  rose  colour  beneath  the  full  western  glory. 

Here  NeDy  seated  herself  on  a  piece  of  crag, 
and  taking  Vincent's  hand,  said : 

^*God  bless  you,  my  dear  Vincent,  I  know 
alL  Oh !  you  have  made  me  very  happy.  The 
dearest  wish  of  my  heart  is  now  accomplished. 
I  can  now  meet  my  dear  friend  and  sister  in 
heaven  and  say,  'God  has  blessed  my  efforts 
for  your  dear  child.  Have  I  not  fulfilled  my 
vowV  " 

Vincent  stammered  out  his  expressions  of 
thanks  for  her  great  kindness  to  him. 

"Ah!  you  frightened  me  dreadfully  when 
you  talked  of  going  away!  I  was  afiraid  it 
was  owing  to  something  my  brother  had  said : 
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and  yet  how  highly  he  does  esteem  you !  But 
I  flattered  myself  that  you  and  Elizabeth  so  well 
imderstood  each  other ;  you  must  have  felt  how 
sincerely  we  loved  you." 

Your  good  opinion  of  me,"  said  Vincent, 

is  most  flattering — ^it  is  quite  wonderful:  but 
this  Lord  Chellaston,  how  is  all  this?  Eliza- 
beth has  promised  to  tdl  me  the  whole,  but 
in  the  meantime  it  puzzles  and  distresses  me." 

"That  is  the  very  thing  I  want  to  talk  to 
you  about,"  said  Miss  Nelly.  "  You  must  not 
make  yourself  uneasy  on  that  score :  Elizabeth 
never  liked  him — never  could  like  him." 

"But  is  she  not  engaged  to  him?  So  I 
understood  6rom  Mr.  Arden." 

Nothing  of  the  kind,"  replied  Miss  Arden  ; 

Mr.  Arden  only  wishes  for  it.  From  the 
moment  that  Lord  Chellaston  proposed,  both 
Elizabeth  and  myself  have  protested  against  it. 
But  Mr.  Arden  is  greatly  flattered  by  the  pros- 
pect of  seeing  his  daughter  a  countess.  You 
must  have  observed  that  he  is  very  conven- 
tional; and  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  my  poor 
dear  brother  who  is  dead,  Mr.  George  Arden, 
the  Rector  of  Dalling — Mr.  Arden's  parish — 
greatly  strengthened  him  in  this  feeling.    George 
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Ardoif  though  a  clergyman,  was  a  man  who  had 
an  immense  value  for  property  and  tide.  He 
was  an  able,  managing  man.  He,  and  Mr. 
Arden,  his  elder  brother — ^my  brother  here- 
married  two  sisters,  and  he  always  managed 
Mr.  Arden's  estate.  He  was,  in  fact,  his 
steward,  though  it  was  not  publicly  admitted, 
on  account  of  his  clerical  character;  but  he 
really  did  manage  everything.  My  broths 
here,  has  always  liked  to  have  some  one  to 
lean  on,  and  George  was  his  orade.  What- 
ev^  he  did  and  said  was  right.  And  truly,  in 
worldly  wisdom,  there  were  few  men  superior  to 
my  brother  Geoige.  His  living  was  good,  but 
he  added  a  very  krge  fisorm  to  it,  which  he  held 
of  Mr.  Arden.  He  managed  to  amass  a  great 
deal  of  money,  which  he  invested  in  land  in  the 
adjoining  parish.  He  built  a  large,  handsome 
house  in  DaDing,  where  he  lived  many  years 
before  he  died,  leaving  the  Rectory  to  his 
Curate,  Mr.  Dewey,  now  the  Rector.  My 
sister  Mrs.  George  is  wealthy,  and  has  but  one 
son  for  it — ^Charles. 

"  Well,  my  brother  George  highly  approved 
of  the  match  with  Lord  Chellaston,  and  pooh- 
poohed  all  my  objections;  but  it  rejoiced  me 
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that  Elizabeth  was  herself  as  determined  against 
him  as  I  was.  He  is  not  a  dissipated  man, 
Lord  CheUastony  and  he  is  a  very  good-looking 
man.  As  to  his  estate  and  title,  these  are 
perfectly  unexceptionable;  but  then  these  are 
not  what  will  make  a  woman  like  my  Elizabeth 
happy.  Elizabeth  is  her  dear  mother's  own 
child :  she  is  herself  reproduced  in  person,  mind, 
and  character.  Her  mother  knew  the  advantages 
of  wealth,  and  she  enjoyed  and  employed  those 
advantages.  But  domestic  life  was  her  passion, 
and  she  had  a  terror  of  the  mere  life  of  rivalry 
in  aristocratic  splendour  which  too  much  infects 
society.  That  ever  striving  and  striving  for 
higher  and  higher  rank,  which  can  bring  no 
solid  enjoyment,  she  used  to  say  was  an  insanity 
— a  sad  and  melancholy  insanity ;  and  she  prayed 
me  to  guard  her  child  from  that  fatal  infatua- 
tion as  I  would  guard  her  from  plague  or  death; 
to  educate  her  so  that  she  should  come  herself 
to  loathe  it ;  to  fill  and  expand  her  mind  with 
that  knowledge  and  those  religious  feelings  which 
should  give  her  the  purest  and  the  noblest 
sources  of  enjoyment ;  to  make  of  her  a  sensible 
and  good  woman,  conscious  of  the  solemn  duties 
of  life,  and  not  a  gilded  puppet  of  fashion,  with 
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a  heart  of  wood ;  above  all  things,  if  I  lived  to 
befriend  her  in  the  critical  age  when  her  fine 
fortune  would  draw  round  her  suitors,  to  choose 
for  her  not  a  woridly  man,  nor  a  man  whose 
supeib  title  and  estate  would  swallow  hers  in 
insignificance,  and  reduce  her  child  to  the  mere 
appendage  of  a  great  man's  establishment. 
Her  estate,  she  said,  is  enough  for  any  woman, 
and  I  would  see  my  daughter  united  to  a  good 
and  sensible  man,  with  whom  she  can  enjoy  it, 
and  employ  it  as  becomes  an  English  gentle- 
woman of  the  true  and  only  happy  kind.  My 
dear  Mr.  Dorrington,  when  my  Elizabeth  first 
saw  you,  she  said  to  me, '  Aunt,  that  is  the  man 
that  I  could  love.  I  am  sure  he  is  the  very 
man  whom  my  dear  mother  would  have  ap- 
proved.' My  heart,  my  dear  firiend,  said  Amen! 
to  it.  My  eyes  told  me  that  you  must  be  a 
good  as  wen  as  an  intellectual  man ;  my  heart 
said,  the  son  of  Mrs.  Dorrington  must  be  good 
and  noble." 

"  You  are  much  too  good  to  me,"  said  Vin- 
cent, in  deep  emotion ;  ^'  God  grant  I  may  prove 
deserving  of  such  kind  opinions." 

"  I  don't  want  to  flatter  you,  my  dear  fiiend," 
continued  Miss  NeDy  Arden ;  '*  my  lips  only  say 
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what  my  conduct  must  have  said  ever  since  we 
have  met.  And  now,  God  be  praised,  we  under- 
stand one  another ;  but  as  to  my  Lord  Chellas- 
ton,  Elizabeth  never  gave  him  the  slightest 
encouragement.  As  if  her  very  mother  were 
speaking  once  more,  she  said  to  me :  ^  What  do 
I  want  with  title  and  estate  ?  I  have  enough  ; 
and  I  am  prouder  of  being  mistress  of  Arden 
than  I  should  be  of  being  Coimtess  of  Elvaston. 
My  dear  aunt,  I  should  only  be  the  lady  of  his 
establishment,  the  occupier  of  his  carriage  :  his 
affections  are  in  his  stables  and  his  kennels,  and 
I  have  no  notion  of  being  dragged,  like  a  female 
captive  of  old,  at  the  girths  of  Lord  Chellaston's 
horse,' 

"  It  was  in  vain  that  her  father  stormed  and 
scolded,  in  vain  that  my  brother  George  coaxed 
and  persuaded,  and  represented  to  her  the  honour 
she  would  achieve,  the  splendour  of  her  life  in 
the  great  world,  the  homage  which  her  rank  and 
her  beauty  would  surround  her  with.  Elizabeth 
stood  firm  to  her  father,  and  laughed  merrily 
with  her  unde,  saying  the  honour  he  promised 
her  was  like  that  promised  to  soldiers  who  were 
to  win  glory,  which  meant  a  hot  march,  and  a 
cold  grave  in  some  foreign  ditch. 

H  2 
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**  The  only  promise  that  could  be  obtained 
fix>m  Elizabeth,  was  that  she  would  think  of  it, 
and  see  if  she  could  find  any  reason  to  like  Lord 
Chellaston,  on  condition  that  she  should  have  a 
year's  truce  firom  all  importunity,  during  which 
the  subject  never  should  be  mentioned  to  her. 
This  is  the  ground  on  which  we  now  are. 
Elizabeth,  glad  to  put  off  the  evil  day,  which 
can  only  be  a  day  of  some  few  thunder-storms, 
and  then  a  dear  sky,  makes  herself  as  happy  as 
she  can,  resolved  as  ever  on  the  point ;  and  Mr. 
Arden,  seeing  her  so  happy,  interprets  her  con- 
duct by  the  light  of  his  own  wishes.  He  does 
not  speak  a  word  on  the  subject,  because  he  will 
in  no  wise  break  the  bond.  All  parties,  in  ftct, 
are  glad  to  maintain  the  peace  as  long  as  pos- 
sible. 

"  But  the  time  draws  on  fast  that  must  end 
it.  Elizabeth  early  in  October  is  of  age.  We 
shall  then  be  at  home,  give  a  great  fete  on  the 
occasion,  and  the  day  following  Elizabeth  must 
make  her  final  avowal.  It  is  an  awful  moment 
to  look  forward  to.  There  will  be  storms,  but 
we  must  let  them  blow  over.  Elizabeth  is  too 
determined  to  give  way,  even  if  she  had  no 
other  motive  to  strengthen  her ;  and  her  father 
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is  not  a  tyrant ;  he  will  be  angry,  and — ^well, 
weUr 

Here  Miss  NeUy  dropped  into  silence,  as  if 
pondering  on  the  "well,  well!"  and  Vincent, 
thanking  her  most  heartily  for  her  explanation, 
and  her  generous  friendship  for  him,  said : 

"  Profomidly  satisfactory  as  it  is  to  me,  dear 
Miss  Arden,  that  Elizabeth  has  given  Lord 
CheDaston  no  engagement,  that  he  has  nothing 
to  upbraid  hex,  with,  and  that  she  has  given  no 
promise  but  that  of  considering  the  matter  to 
her  father,  I  feel  that  under  present  circum- 
stances I  ought  not  to  stay  here.  When  Mr. 
Arden  knows  of  our  attachment,  he  will  have  a 
great  right  to  accuse  me  of  using  bis  hospitality 
to  steal  away  his  daughter's  affections.  The 
suspicion,  in  all  cases,  may  be  against  me,  of 
being  actuated  by  interested  motives.  I  ought 
at  once  to  ask  Mr.  Arden's  permission  to  pay 
my  addresses,  or  leave  the  place,  and  wait  till 
Elizabeth  has  given  her  final  refusal  to  Lord 
CheDaston." 

''Nonsense!  my  dear  Vincent,"  said  Miss 
NeDy,  in  her  quick  way ;  "  you  would  do  a  very 
foolish  and  useless  thing.  You  would  at  once 
raise  a  riot^  break  up  our  blessed  peace  before 
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its  time,  and  do  yourself  no  good.  You  have 
not  clandestinely  stolen  Elizabeth's  heart.  To 
my  knowledge,  it  was  given  most  promptly  and 
freely  at  the  first  sight  of  you.  Mr.  Arden 
would  refuse  you  angrily:  he  would  refuse 
anybody  till  his  promise  to  Lord  Cbellaston 
expires.  Elizabeth  would  no  more  have  con- 
sented to  have  his  Lordship  if  she  had  not  seen 
youy  than  she  will  now  she  has.  So  be  quiet,  I 
beg  of  you — nay,  I  insist.  You  do  not  come 
into  the  play  at  aU.  AU  the  harm  is  done  that 
can  be  done,  and  that  is  none  whatever ;  and  so 
why  should  you,  when  least  of  aU  necessary, 
make  disturbance  whidi  would  send  us  all  home 
in  a  mood  that  I  am  fiightened  to  think  of? 

*' Besides,"  continued  Miss  Nelly,  looking 
with  a  humorous  smile  at  Vincent,  with  his 
puzzled  aspect,  **  I  teD  you  again,  I  don't  want 
to  flatter  you ;  but  you  talk  of  Elizabeth's  for- 
tune as  a  ground  of  suspicion  of  the  purity  of 
your  motives.  Is  a  handsome,  clever,  and  weD- 
educated  young  man,  ihoi,  to  avoid  a  hand- 
some and  dev&r  giil  who  may  like  him,  because 
she  has  a  fortune?  That's  an  odd  reason. 
Why,  don't  you  think  Elizabeth  values  you  a 
vast  deal  more  than  her  fortune?    Ah !  if  you 
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knew  the  heart  of  a  noble  woman,  you  would 
know  with  what  a  rapture  of  pleasure  she  puts 
the  finest  fortune  into  the  hands  of  the  man 
that  she  believes  worthy  of  her  love.  Elizabeth's 
fortune  is  a  fine  fortune.  Eight  thousand  a 
year  of  imencumbered  and  real  estate  is  a  very 
fine  fortune ;  but  then  you  are  no  beggar,  Mr. 
Dorrington.  You  are  of  exceflent  family,  of  a 
wealthy  family,  with  youth,  talent,  and  noble 
principles — you  compel  me  to  say  all  this — 
capable  of  placing  you  very  high — ^very  high, 
my  dear  friend.  Is  not  that  a  fine  fortune? 
Oh!  I  have  had  some  talk  of  you  with  Mr. 
Bathurst.  I  know  that  your  travels,  with  all 
the  important  knowledge  of  peoples,  and  their 
relations  to  English  interests,  will  bring  you  a 
brilliant  reputation.  You  have  friends,  and  may, 
if  you  Uke,  dimb  high  in  either  law  or  states- 
manship. Come,  come,  we  are  not  so  un- 
calculating  as  you  may  think.  Don't  you  give 
Elizabeth  credit  for  mind  and  heart,  that  would 
rejoice  to  share  the  fortunes  of  such  a  man, 
rather  than  of  one  who  would  only  look  on 
Arden  Lodge  as  a  better  sort  of  dog-kennel,  or 
place  of  his  racing-stud  ?" 

"  What  has  Bathurst  been  saying  to  you  ?" 
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said  Vincent,  rismg  and  feeling  as  hot  as  if  the 
setting  sun  had  been  all  this  time  ponring  its  rays 
upon  him.  **  If  is  really  too  bad,  he  has  not 
kept  faith." 

"  Pooh  !  pooh !''  said  NeDy  Arden,  rising  too, 
'Mt  is  all  right.  Well  we  are  going  now,  and 
you  understand  that  there  is  to  be  no  silly  sen- 
timentaHsm.  You  stay  quietly,  and  go  along 
with  us.     We  shall  not  be  long  now." 

The  night  was  &st  Ming.  To  their  right 
shone  aloft  the  fire-column  of  Vesuvius,  before 
them  came  the  soft  breeze  from  the  sea ;  and  in 
the  soft  moonlight  they  drove  back  to  their  inn. 

How  the  remainder  of  the  stay  in  Naples  was 
passed  we  leave  the  reader  to  imagine  as  best 
pleases  him.  We  shall  only  say,  that  in  little 
more  than  a  week,  the  Ardens,  with  Vincent  in 
their  company,  embarked  for  Marseilles,  and 
thence  were  soon  travelling  on  towards  Paris. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

On  a  dull  evening  towards  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember, Mrs.  Dorrington  was  sitting  in  the  old 
library  at  the  Dene.  She  was  busy  with  one  of 
her  &voiurite  pieces  of  knitting.  The  fire  was 
burning  cheerily,  and  casting  its  now  agreeable 
glow — ^for  the  weather  had  been  stormy  and  was 
chiU — on  the  books  that  filled  the  walls.  The 
shutters  towards  the  garden  were  not  yet  closed, 
and  the  wild  drear  light  yet  remaining  without, 
only  added  to  the  very  comfortable  air  of  the  room 
within.  Mrs.  Dorrington  was  sitting  with  her 
feet  on  the  fender,  and  the  bright  face  of  Harriet 
Russell,  who  was  seated  ona  footstool,  and  with  her 
hands  clasped  on  Mrs.  Donington's  knee,  looking 
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up  into  hers.  Beautiful  and  heart-cheering  as 
was  the  scene,  there  was  an  expression  of  intense 
sympathy  in  the  lovely  round  face  of  Harriet 
Russdl,  and  a  glisten  of  unshed  tears  in  her  dear 
blue  ey es»  whidi  told  that  something  which  deeply 
afiected  her  was  the  topic  of  these  two  friends ; 
and  could  the  spectator  have  seen  the  &oe  of  Mrs. 
Dorrington,  he  would  have  read  there  the  saddest 
and  the  most  depressing  thoughts. 

In  fact,  Mrs.  Dorrington  was  in  one  of  those 
low  and  sorrowful  moods  which  at  times  weigh 
down  the  strongest  heart,  and  the  most  trusting 
and  rdigious  spirit.  Her  moods  were  not  moods 
of  fisincy,  or  of  mere  nervous  weakness;  she 
had  substantial  causes  for  sadness,  and  there  was 
perhaps  something  in  the  season  and  the  hour 
which  operated  to  bring  up  in  desolating  associa- 
tion the  trials  and  bereavements  of  an  eventful 
life.  The  beautiful  but  bold  Miss  Georgina 
Belfield  had  just  now  married  a  man  of  indifferent 
diaracter,  and  gone  off  with  him  to  Canada, 
leaving  her  parents,  now  growing  infirm,  and 
without  any  other  children,  solitaiy,  in  that 
lonely,  and  as  rqport  said,  haunted  Broxtowe 
Grange. 

This  circumstance  awoke  in  Mrs.  Doirington's 
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miDd  an  inevitable  memory  of  the  relation  in 
which  her  son  Bulkeley  had  stood  to  this 
wayward  but  beautiful  young  woman.  Yet 
Bulkeley  still  lived  with  all  the  outward  circum- 
stances of  a  religious  life  about  him.  No  remorse 
seemed  capable  of  touching  his  callous  heart.  In 
vain  had  Mrs.  Dorrington,  with  all  the  anguish 
of  a  mother,  striven  to  awake  in  him  a  feeling  of 
the  enormity  of  his  transgressions.  The  reply 
only  was,  that  one  cannot  think  of  such  things 
for  ever, "  Enoughfor  the  day,  is  the  evil  thereof." 
Even  on  Mr.  Dorrington,  who  was  well  aware  of 
these  circumstances,  they  seemed,  weighed  in  the 
balance  with  Bulkeley's  prosperous  fortune,  and 
the  outwardly  religious  order  of  his  life  and 
household,  to  produce  little  impression.  When 
he  had  seen  his  wife  weeping  over  the,  to  her, 
frightful  and  woful  condition  of  Bulkeley's  mind, 
he  would  merely  quote,  passingly : 


if 


To  err  is  human — to  forgive  divine." 


But  in  Mrs.  Dorrington's  mind  these  affairs 
were  blended  with  the  most  bitter  and  humiliat- 
ing memories  of  her  whole  life.  They  had  a 
sting  and  gnawing  torment  in  them  that  never 
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slept  She  saw  dark  and  stonny  nights  in 
which,  with  the  &ithful  Sally  Horobin  bearing 
a  lanthom  beneath  her  doak,  she  had  again  and 
again  had  to  traverse  the  lonely  fields,  amid 
rains  and  storm-winds  towards  that  loathed 
Broxtowe  Grange;  to  cross  the  swoU^i  and 
turbid  Fulboume  Brook,  often  roaring  over  the 
single  plank  which  formed  its  bridge.  She  had 
made  those  darksome  journeys  with  a  bleeding 
heart,  and  with  inward  cries  to  God  to  help 
her  to  bear  the  burden  which  the  sins  of  others 
had  cast  upon  her :  and  to  save  the  reputation 
of  an  erring  woman,  and  of  one  near  and  dear 
to  herself,  had  humbled  herself  to  the  dust  in 
plans  and  offices  of  secrecy.  Yet,  spite  of  all 
her  cares  and  her  nocturnal  visits  which  bowed 
her  to  the  earth  as  if  a  millstone  were  hung  about 
her  neck,  or  were  rather  hurled  down  upon  her 
su£fering  soul,  never  did  she  catch  a  glimpse  of 
the  solitary  Grange,  but  there  flashed  upon  her 
mind  the  certain  persuasion  that  yet  a  deeper 
crime  had  been  perpetrated  there:  one  which 
had  extinguished  a  yoimg  life,  and  lefl  a  haunt- 
ing horror  on  the  accursed  place. 

It  was  a  place  in  her  mind  stained  with  more 
than  one  crime.     Formerly,  there  had  lived  a 
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boy-proprietor.  He  was  a  pale  and  delicate 
youth,  and  he  had  a  companion,  his  cousin, 
who  was  his  playfeUow  from  his  cradle.  To- 
gether the  youths  grew  up  to  manhood;  but 
the  heir  grew  still  paler,  and  must  die.  Then 
the  old  roan  Belfield  had  kept  dose  watch  about 
the  dying  youth's  bed.  The  cousin  was  refused 
entrance  till  the  dying  youth,  who  had  cried  and 
cried  for  his  beloved  companion  in  vain — had 
expired.  The  will  was  opened,  and  the  estate 
of  Browtowe  belonged  to  Nathan  Belfield. 

The  young  cousin-companion  of  the  dead — 
penniless  and  now  friendless — loudly  complained 
of  treacheiy  and  wrong.  All  life  long  had  his 
cousin  declared  that  if  he  died  young,  as  he 
believed  he  should,  he  should  be  his  sole  heir : 
the  thing  was  well  and  widely  known.  The 
exasperated  youth,  in  his  desperation,  flung  fire 
into  the  thatched  roof  of  Broxtowe  Grange,  and 
fled.  The  fire  raged,  and  lefl  the  house  a 
blackened  skeleton.  Nathan  Belfield  cursed  the 
hand  that  had  done  it,  and  restored  the  place 
again  to  a  habitable  condition.  Never  again 
was  the  incendiary  cousin  heard  of;  but  from 
that  day  the  people  said,  that  on  wild  nights 
the  pale  dead  youth  wandered  round  the  house. 
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wringing  his  hands,  and  crying  amid  the  gurty 
winds  :  "  AD  wrong ! — aU  wrong  T 

And  there  now  went  a  stoiy,  that  the  ^peotie 
youth  appeared  with  a  young  ch3d  on  Ins  inn, 
pale  and  wan  as  the  misty  moon ;  and  in  the  dd 
and  gloomy  orchard,  beside  a  little  roaring 
stream  he  stood,  and  cried  piteously :  **  Wrong 
to  me! — wrong  to  thee! — all  wrong! — iD 
wrong !" 

And  with  these  dismal  thoughts  there  came 
up  through  Mrs.  Dorrington's  bosom.  Eke  the 
endless  train  of  ¥nld,  black  douds,  which  float 
up  from  the  west  across  the  autumn  sli^%  onwirdL 
and  onward,  as  they  would  thus  pass  for  ever,  the 
many  dark  hours  of  her  past  life.  The  fiite  cf 
poor  Delmey  and  his  beautiful  and  lost  Christioa ; 
the  bloody  end  of  lier  brother  Hinchliffe ;  the 
strange  life  and  spirit  of  her  mother,  and  the 
sad  pilgrimage  of  her  fiither.  And  amid  these, 
she  heard  the  winds  howling  as  they  howled 
when  the  midnight  sea  dosed  over  her  bdored 
Hetty  Harrison  and  her  children. 

It  was  an  hour  when  the  heart  seemed  to 
send  up  all  its  entombed  ghosts^  and  aB  its 
gloomy  treasures — it  was  an  hour  of  weakness 
and  prostration,  of  agony  and  bloody  sweat— 
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when  the  arrows  that  were  struck  deep  and 
irradicably  into  the  soul  rankled,  and  spread 
through  the  fainting  heart  the  taste  and 
desolation  of  death.  But  of  all  these  wringing 
sorrows,  none  was  like  that  which  pressed  on  the 
mother's  heart  from  the  sense  of  Bulkeley's 
state.  Time  would  heal  the  rest — death  would 
restore  much  that  was  lost ;  but  where,  asked 
the  bleeding  maternal  soul,  should  she  look  for 
this  son  in  heaven  ! 

She  felt  that  a  baleful  influence  had  long 
emanated  and  still  continued  to  emanate  from 
him,  withering  like  a  poison-gas  the  fortunes  of 
those  that  she  loved  as  life.  His  ostensible  aid 
to  Delmey  had  proved  his  ruin ;  and  now  she  felt 
that  her  hujsband  never  returned  from  the  home 
of  this  proud  but  sinAil  son,  without  bringing 
with  him  a  deeper  prejudice  against  Delmey's 
orphan  children.  They  stood  still  disinherited 
in  his  will.  Bulkeley  stood  there  in  the  place 
of  the  eldest  son. 

And  Vincent — so  long  absent — so  slow  to  re- 
turn. Months  ago  Mr.  Bathurst  had  announced 
his  speedy  arrival.  He  had  written  from 
Naples,  from  Tours,  from  Paris,  and  from 
London,  that  he  was  coming — coming  fast — 
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ooming  impatientlyy  but  his  friends  detained 
him.  Did  he  forget  his  mother  and  his  oon^ 
nections  for  those  new  friends?  Was  she  to 
momn  in  him  too  a  diminished  love  ? 

There  was  a  knock  at  the.  room  door. 
Without  moving,  the  unhappy  mother  said: 
''Come  inr  She  bdieved  it  to  be  Salty 
Horobin  come  to  dose  the  shutters  and  bring 
in  the  lights.  ''  Come  in !"  The  door  opened, 
but  Mrs.  Dorrington  moved  not,  nor  saw  who 
entered.  But  at  that  instant  Harriet  Russell 
sprang  up  with  a  quick  cry,  and  gazed  in 
speechless  astonishment  towards  the  door. 
Mrs.  Dorrington  turned,  gave  also  a  loud  shriek, 
and  feQ  into  the  arms  of  her  long  absent 
son ! 

Who  cannot  imagine  the  transports  of  joy  of 
this  mother  over  this  bdoved  and  thus  suddenly 
recovered  son  ?  Mother  and  son  stood  in  a  long 
and  silent  embrace.  Then  Mrs.  Dorrington, 
gazing  with  wonder  on  her  son,  exclaimed  pas- 
sionately :  "  My  Vincent !  my  dearest  Vincent ! 
do  I  see  thee  once  again !"  She  showered  heart- 
glowing  kisses  upon  him,  laughed  hysterically, 
and  sunk  fainting  in  his  arms. 

When  she  recovered  from  this,  she  gave  way 
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to  streams  of  gushing  silent  tears,  holding  his 
hands  and  gazing  on  him  with  a  smile  of  deepest 
love,  but  without  power  to  speak.  At  length 
grown  somewhat  calmer,  she  was  struck  with 
amazement  at  his  altered  looks.  The  slim  youth 
was  returned  the  tall,  well-knit  young  man, 
whose  complexion  spoke  of  Eastern  suns,  but 
whose  bright,  dear,  loving,  and  serious  eyes,  told 
that  he  came  back  with  all  his  old  affections 
undiminished,  and  with  a  world  of  knowledge  and 
experience,  that  breathed  spiritually  from  his 
general  aspect.  He  was  the  handsome,  powerful 
man,  full  of  the  strength  and  intelligence  of  his 
wide  extended  life. 

But  beside  the  enraptured  mother,  stood 
Harriet  Russell  also  shedding  tears  of  lively 
sympathy;  and  when  Mrs.  Dorrington,  as  if 
recollecting  herself,  said : 

**  But,  my  dearest  Vincent,  let  me  introduce  a 
bdoved  young  friend,  whom  you  do  not  know  :** 
Harriet  Russell  stepping  before  Vincent  said : 

"  Oh  no  1  we  have  met  before.  And  you  are 
Vincent  Dorrington  ?  Do  you  not  recollect  me  ?" 

Vincent  gazed  in  surprise;  seemed  to  recal 
something  which  he  had  lost  sight  of,  and  said : 

"  Certainly,  we  have  met  before ;  but  where, 
for  the  Ufe  of  me,  I  cannot  say." 
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It  was  at  DijoD,"  said  Harriet  Russell. 
Do  you  forget  that  scene  in  the  wood?  do  you 
forget  the  young  lady  that  you  rescued,  and 
conducted  to  the  Mayor?*' 

A  mist  seemed  to  clear  from  the  astonished 
young  man's  mind,  a  sunshine  of  pkasaot 
surprise  spread  over  his  ftee,  and  dasping 
Harriet's  outstretched  hand,  he  exclaimed : 

"  Oh  !  surely,  now  I  remember  it  alL  Now  I 
remember  again  that  pleasant  face;  but  how 
long  ago  ! — ^It  is  years ;  and  you  here  ?" 

"  Yes,  here ;  safe,  happy,  and  owing  it  aS 
to  you.  And  that  you  should  be  the  son  of  my 
dearest  Mrs.  Dorrington." 

"  And  you  were  that  brave  fellow,  my  Vin- 
cent, who  succoured  Harriet?  Did  I  not 
once  dream  so?  But  God  bless  you  for  it, 
and  for  coming  again  thus  to  us  at  last! 
How  came  you,"  added  Mrs.  Dorrington,  in  t 
new  surprise,  **  how  came  you  to  enter  so  stiD, 
so  unannounced  ?" 

''  Not  a  soul  saw  me,"  said  Vincent,  smiling- 
''  I  left  the  chaise  which  brought  me  firom  the 
county-town  at  the  end  of  the  village,  and  ordered 
the  driver  to  wait  for  ten  minutes  and  then  come 
on.  I  hastened  through  the  village.  Hiere 
were  but  few  people  out,  no  one  knew  me.    I 
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reached  the  hall  door,  I  entered,  still  saw  no 
one,  till,  through  the  glass  door,  I  saw  you 
sitting." 

"  But  what  are  we  doing  ?"  cried  Mrs.  Dor- 
rington,  mearly  beside  herself.  ''  We  must  call 
your  father,  every  one  will  ^want  to  see  you." 
She  was  running  off. 

"  Hush !"  said  Vincent,  detaining  her ;  "  I 
will  surprise  my  fiither,  I  will  walk  into  his  room." 
Mrs.  Dorrington  stood  still,  and  Vincent  hastened 
lightly  along  the  passage  to  his  father's  room. 
He  opened  the  door  without  ceremony,  and 
walked  quietly  in.  Mr.  Dorrington  was  poring 
over  a  book  by  the  light  of  his  lamp.  He  raised 
his  head,  saw  the  stranger,  rose,  bowed,  and 
then  starting  as  if  he  had  seen  an  apparition, 
exclaimed :  "  What,  Vincent  ?"  and  in  the  next 
instant  father  and  son  stood  with  clasped  hands, 
with  tears  of  joy  glittering  in  their  eyes. 

"  My  boy !"  said  Mr.  Dorrington,  "  how  you 
have  surprised  me  !  But  where  is  your  mother  ?" 

"  She  knows,  father,"  said  Vincent,  and  at  the 
same  instant,  Mrs.  Dorrington,  Harriet  Russell, 
and  a  whole  crowd  of  servants  behind  them, 
entered  the  room.  Foremost  rushed  Sally 
Horobin,  clasped  Vincent  with  frantic  energy,  a^ 
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though  he  had  still  been  her  nursdiiig,  and 
then  clasping  his  hand,  and  kissing  it  anud 
showers  of  tears,  looked  up  at  him  and  said: 

**  Ehl  and  where  hast  thou  not  been?  In 
Jerusalem  and  Macedonia ;  and  here  thou  ait ! 
God  Almighty  make  us  thankful  for  it." 

There  was  a  joyful  acclamation  of  wdcomes 
from  a  host  of  voices,  amid  which  Sally  Horobm 
exclaimed : 

**  But  I  mun  run  and  let  Mester  Gould  know." 

At  this  instant,  however,  out  burst  the  most 
jubilant  peal  of  the  church  beDs,  filling  all  tfie 
air  with  their  riot,  and  Sally  Horobin  cried : 

"  There !  the  Vicar  or  Mester  Greatorez  have 
found  it  out,  and  got  before  me.  Myl  bat 
they  win  be  in  a  fine  taking  at  Mr.  Vincent's 
coming.*' 

Sally's  observations  were  cut  short  by  a  knd 
rat-tat  at  the  door,  and  in  hastened  the  tail  thin 
form  of  Jeremiah  Gould,  and  the  tall  stout  one 
of  the  farmer. 

We  will  not  pretend  to  describe  the  joy  of 
these  hearty  old  fiiends,  nor  to  express  that  whidi 
reigned  through  the  whole  house,  and  flew  fika 
wildfire  through  the  whole  village.  The  fanner 
had  aocidentally  learned  the  &ct  fix>m  the  driver 
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of  the  chaise  asking  his  way  to  the  Dene.  He 
had  flown  to  the  chief  beil-ringer,  and  bade  him 
collect  his  colleagues,  and  almost  knock  down 
the  old  steeple  with  their  noise,  the  loudest  that 
ever  had  been  heard  from  the  bells  of  Westwood. 
He  had  then  flown  to  the  Vicar's,  and  here  they 
were,  all  wonder  and  exultation.  And  here  they 
were  not  alone.  Outside  there  was  a  loud  buzz 
of  voices,  and  Sally  Horobin  ran  in,  clapping  her 
hands,  and  crying,  as  the  tears  ran  down  like 
little  brooks :  "  They  are  all  here  1 — they  are  all 
here!  Everybody's  here,  and  wanten  to  see 
Mr.  Vincent !" 

Vincent  went  out,  where  he  was  received  with 
loud  hurrahs,  and  was  soon  engaged  in  shaking 
hands,  by  the  light  of  candles,  which  the  servants 
brought  out,  with  some  scores  of  the  villagers 
whom  he  had  known  from  his  infancy.  This 
done,  he  went  in,  followed  by  fresh  hiurahs ; 
and  the  happy  family,  with  the  Vicar  and 
Farmer  Greatorex,  sate  down  to  supper,  now  laid 
in  the  library,  and  were  soon  deep  in  a  world  of 
talk,  as  spacious  and  various  as  that  through 
which  Vincent  had  for  five  years  been  wandering. 
Nobody  seemed  more  really  delighted,  more 
admired  the  improvement  of  Vincent's  person, 
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and  the  inteDigenoe  and  manly  character  of  his 
bearing,  than  his  f&ther.  He  listened  with  pride 
and  pleasure  to  the  various  accounts  which 
Vincent  gave  in  answer  to  queries  about  his 
abode  in  distant  lands,  and  showed  by  his  zeal 
to  diffuse  a  hospitable  welcome  amongst  the 
whole  circle  of  in-dropping  neighbours,  that  he 
was  deeply  affected  by  his  son's  return. 

The  joy  of  Mrs.  Dorrington  and  the  venerable 
Vicar  words  are  not  yet  invented  which  will 
adequately  express.  It  was  only  when  on  her 
knees  before  her  Creator,  before  retiring  to  rest, 
that  Mrs.  Dorrington  could  pour  out  her  full 
heart;  and  as  for  the  Vicar,  he  seized  his 
violin  on  reaching  home,  and  played  over  a 
dozen  fine  portions  of  Haydn  and  Mozart  in 
his  most  extraordinary  manner,  and  to  the 
astonishment  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Toby,  before  he 
could  reduce  his  excitement  and  get  a  wink  of 
deep. 

The  farmer  had  somewhat  satisfied  himself 
by  the  stupendous  clangour  which  the  ringers 
had  kept  up  for  a  couple  of  hours,  and  seating 
himself  on  reaching  home  in  his  easy  chair, 
with  a  span  new  pipe,  he  smoked,  and  related 
to  his  family,  till  three  o'dock  in  the  morning, 
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things  which  Vincent  had  detailed,  and  which, 
in  the  farmer's  version,  assumed  a  guise  more 
marvellous  than  the  exploits  of  Lemuel  Gulliver, 
or  the  flights  of  Munchausen. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

We  may  weQ  conceive  that  in  the  simpk 
village  of  Westwood,  Vincent  Dorrington  was 
the  most  wonderful  person  who  bad  ever  ap* 
peared   there.     The   fame   of  his  travds  wis 
something  unparalleled.     Wheiever,   for  some 
days,  he  was  seen,  there  was  a  general  toniiDg 
out  to  gaze  on  him.     The  villagers  said  that  be 
could  talk  all  the  languages  that  were  heard  at 
Babel ;  and  through  Sally  Horobin,  the  account 
of  the  strange  and  splendid  dresses  of  Tuifcs, 
and  Greeks^  and  she  believed  Chinese,  and  sdD 
more  outlandish  people,  all  silk  and  gold,  and 
such  swords  and  daggers,  it   was  most  mar- 
vellous to  hear. 
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Vincent  was  just  as  affable  and  smiling  as 
when  he  went  away,  and  as  he  went  to  and 
fro  to  call  on  his  friends,  and  to  see  his  litde 
nephews  and  niece — ^his  very  first  visit — ^he 
nodded  kindly  to  all  as  he  passed.  The  simple 
people  declared,  with  wonder,  that  he  was  just 
as  fi-ee  as  if  he  had  never  seen  the  Grand  Sul- 
tan, and  the  Emperor  of  Morocco  1 

At  home,  anxious  was  the  desire  to  learn 
precisely  the  footing  on  which  he  stood  with 
his  new  friends,  the  Ardens.  He  had,  in  his 
letters,  promised  faithfully  and  fully  to  state 
this,  and  he  now  did  it  to  his  mother  in  all 
candour.  Mrs.  Dorrington  could  not  help  ex- 
pressing intense  anxiety  as  to  the  result.  The 
fact  that  Mr.  Arden,  whose  aristocratic  tempe- 
rament was  so  well  known,  would  ever  consent 
to  give  up  the  alliance  with  Lord  Chellaston, 
and  accept  Vincent,  was  to  her  incredible. 

"  There  will  be  much  trouble,  my  dear  Vin- 
cent,'' she  said ;  "  and  I  fear,  fear  greatly,  that 
though  Miss  Arden  may  be  a  noble  young 
woman — I  hear  she  is  very  beautiful,  but  she 
is  still  a  woman — she  cannot  be  insensible  to  the 
brilliant  rank  offered  to  her ;  and  will,  therefore, 
probably  give   way.     And,  ray  dear  Vincent, 
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how  wiU  you  bear  it?     And  what  will  your 
fiither  say  ?" 

Vinoent  smUed. 

''  My  dear  mother/'  he  said,  "  I  only  ask  you 
to  do  one  thing — put  yourself  in  EHizabeth's 
I^oe,  and  say  what  you  would  do.  High, 
immensely  high,  as  I  estimate  the  nobility  of 
your  nature,  dearest  mother,  I  place  that  of 
Elizabeth  side  by  side  with  it.  Elizabeth  will 
never  change— never  give  way:  her  heart  is 
noble  and  true  as  ever  beat  in  woman's  bosom, 
and  on  that  point  I  am  perfectly  at  rest.  For 
all  else  we  will  wait,  and  endeavour  to  act  as 
becomes  us  towards  God  and  our  own  hearts." 

"You  speak  like  yoursdf,  my  dear  son," 
said  Mrs.  Dorrington,  "and  I  will  hope  ^t 
Miss  Arden  is  as  devoted  as  you  believe ;  but 
the  world  is  powerful,  and  greatness  has  a 
terrible  charm." 

"Dear  mother,"  said  Vincent,  "I  know  a 
way  to  cure  all  your  fears  at  once." 

"  What  is  that,  my  Vincent  V" 

"See  Elizabeth,  and  you  will  never  more 
distrust  her.  She  is  one  of  your  own  stamp. 
Had  you  had  a  daughter,  she  must  have  been 
another  Elizabeth." 
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''And  when  shall  I  see  her?"  asked  Mrs. 
Dorrington,  smiling. 

"  They  will  be  at  home  in  a  few  days.  You 
must  go  to  the  grand /ete  at  her  birthday,  not 
ten  days  hence.  I  have  an  invitation  for  my 
&tber  and  you." 

"No,  Vincent,  we  cannot  go  to  that  great 
fete :  it  will  be  something  quite  fearful !  Your 
father  would  imder  no  circumstances  go;  and 
then  it  is,  you  say,  that  the  affair  with  Lord 
Chellaston  must  be  decided.  Pending  that, 
bow  could  yotu*  father  or  I  go  to  Arden  Lodge  ? 
No,  that  is  not  to  be  thought  of;  but  I  long  to 
see  Miss  Arden — most  anxiously,  most  affec- 
tionately. That  she  loves  you,  makes  me  love 
her  dearly,  though  unseen." 

"  You  shall  see  her,"  said  Vincent ;  "  and 
till  then,  *let  perfect  love  cast  out  fear.'" 

Here  the  subject  ceased.  Probably  Mrs. 
Dorrington  satisfied  her  husband  on  this  head, 
for  he  made  no  inquiries,  and  seemed  quite 
satisfied  with  Vincent. 

One  day  soon  after,  a  servant  in  the  Arden 
livery  on  horseback  delivered  a  note]at  the  Dene 
for  Vincent. 

"They  are  come,   mother,"    said  Vincent, 

I  2 
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entaing  her  room  with  a  flush  of  excitement 
oa  his  features,  and  his  eyes  sparklmg  with 
ddigfat.  '*Tbe  Ardens  are  come ;  I  am  going 
at  once  to  see  them.  That  is  Elizabeth's  note :" 
he  handed  it  to  his  mother,  who  read  it,  and 
rising  up,  said:  '*What  a  sweet  note!  and 
what  a  lovdy  hand !  But  my  heart  beats  for 
you,  Vincent.     Pray  God  all  goes  well !" 

Vincent  kissed  his  motiier  affectionately,  and 
the  next  moment  was  on  his  horse  and  riding 
rapidly  up  the  village. 

It  was  a  new  and  intoxicating  feeling  to 
Vincent  Doirington  to  be  riding  through  the 
beech-woods  of  Arden,  and  towards  the  fine  old 
house,  as  the  firiend  of  the  family,  as  the  lover  of 
its  beautiful  and  accomplished  heiress.  He  felt 
it  like  a  waking  dream  of  poetry  and  romance. 
As  he  came  in  sight  of  the  old  house,  standing 
so  stately  on  its  lofty  ground,  and  surrounded 
by  its  fine  old  trees,  he  could  scarcely  believe 
his  o?ni  seises — that  that  was  his  own  Eliza- 
beth's, and  would  one  day  be  his  and  her  home. 
No  fear  affected  him.  He  seemed  to  have  a 
faith  as  firm  and*  as  delightful  as  his  love  to 
Elizabeth  Arden  was  pure  and  deep,  that  all 
would  go  wen.     His  whole  mind   and  being 
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were  covered  with  a  sentiment  of  the  most 
inexpressible  and  superhuman  joy.  Into  a  mo- 
ment like  that,  what  years  of  life  and  transport 
are  condensed ! 

He  was  now  at  the  door.  He  leaped  from 
his  horse,  which  a  smart  groom  hastened  to 
take  charge  of.  He  rang:  one  of  the  very 
servants  who  had  been  with  them  in  Italy 
opened  the  door,  and  bowing  with  a  smile  of 
recognition,  led  the  way  along  the  spacious  hafi, 
with  its  noble  paintings  and  its  statuary,  to  a 
room  where,  being  annoimced,  he  was  bade  to 
enter,  and  found  Mr.  Arden  and  the  two  ladies 
seated  at  luncheon. 

All  rose,  and  received  him  with  the  glad 
cordiality  of  their  Italian  days.  All  were  look- 
ing admirably.  Elizabeth  seemed  to  glow  with 
beauty  and  happiness. 

Vincent  sate  down  with  them,  and  they  con- 
versed with  their  old  familiar  vivacity  of  all  that 
had  taken  place  since  they  parted  in  London. 

"  I  hope  you  found  your  parents  quite  well?'* 
said  Mr.  Arden,  and  being  answered  in  the 
affirmative,  continued :  "  Well,  and  I  am  glad 
to  see  you  here.  I  long  for  you  to  know  Arden 
well ;  I  think  you  will  say  that  Italy  can  boast 
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of  nothing  in  i^  own  way  fiicr.    I  am  gm. 
just  now  to  Daningr.  bat  the  Mies  will  skm 

you  about." 

"You  must  love  tius  dear  Arda,  sat 
Elizabeth,  eDthasiasticaD^ ;  « /  tiink  I  km- » 
better  than    ever   smoe   I    bave  been  a«w 

from  it." 

Mr.  Aitien  went,  and  Miss  NeDf  and  H»- 
beth  went  with  Tinoent  aD  through  thit  fw 
old  house:  its  spacbus  rooms  looking  oiit  « 
three  different  sides  on  the  most  tnily  i"^ 
hindscapes  of  wood  andfidd,  with  bright  gfc«» 
of  the  wandering  Wilder  in  the  v«Dey:  its  » 
paintmgs,  and  the  noble  Khnuy  o**"*^  r* 
There  was  a  quiet  and  a  statdy  gw*  ^ 
eveiythmg,  that,  seen  with  Eliabeth.  hff  «» 
being  radiating  with  love  and  pleasure.  «»d 
delight  in  pomting  out  to  Vincent  e'^  "^ 
that  had  been  famiKar  to  her  fi«'"***°r 
gave  him  a  feeling  that  seemed  to  beJongnw' 

to  heaven  than  to  earth. 

"  And  now,"  said  Elizabeth,  « I  hope  3™" 
are  not  disinclined  for  a  ride.    I  "^  _. 
more  to  visit  my  old  haunts.     Come,  1  ^*\ 
your  guide.      My  horse  is  already  8ao0i»« 
instead  of  the  groom  I  will  take  you-" 
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She  hastened  away  to  put  on  her  habit,  and 
in  a  short  time  they  were  on  horseback,  and 
descending  the  fine  swelling  slopes  that  led 
down  to  the  valley  of  the  Wilder.  It  was  like 
enchantment  for  Vincent  to  be  galloping  over 
those  rich  woodland  scenes,  and  along  the  banks 
of  that  dear  and  well-known  river,  with  her 
whom  he  had  first  seen  in  Italy,  and  yet  who 
from  childhood  had  been  here  at  home.  As 
they  advanced,  full  of  the  felicity  of  their  mutual 
and  fresh  affection,  Elizabeth  pointed  out  her 
favourite  spots,  and  Vincent  again  pointed  out 
such  as  were  fiimiliar  to  him ;  and — 

"  How  strange,"  would  Elizabeth  say,  "  that 
you  should  so  well  know  these  spots  !'* 

They  pursued  their  way  for  a  mile  along  the 
winding  Wilder,  and  then  Miss  Arden  turned  to 
the  right,  and  they  continued  to  ascend  by 
woodland  slopes  and  lanes,  and  old  farms,  till 
they  reached  an  elevated  ground,  where  the  land 
was  left  covered  with  its  native  heath,  and  all 
was  solitary  and  still.  Presently  Elizabeth  gal- 
lopped  her  horse  up  to  the  high  edge  of  this 
moorland,  and  a  noble  view  burst  upon  them. 
Their  horses  stood  upon  the  crest  of  precipitous 
rocks ;  the  tops  of  the  trees  which  grew  at  the 
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base  of  the  difis  spreading  just  beneath  their  feet, 
and  far  below  them  stretched  solemn  woods,  and 
fiiTy  fiir  away  lay  an  immense  extent  of  country. 

"  Ha !''  said  Vincent,  delighted ;  "  how  fine ! 
how  very  fine  1  I  remember  how  struck  I  was 
when  I  first  saw  this/' 

Elizabeth  looked  at  him  with  a  face  of  beam- 
ing delight,  and  said  gaily : 

"  Yes,  I  thought  you  must  admire  this.  This 
is  my  very  favourite  spot.  How  often  I  have 
rambled  up  here  in  the  summer  months,  and  en- 
joyed beyond  expression  the  fi%sh  air,  the  vast 
view,  the  woodland  sounds  of  woodpecker  and 
pheasant,  and  the  fi-esh  forest  smells.  Oh !  I 
am  sure  you  will  love  this  dear  old  Arden*'' 

Vincent  pressed  her  extended  hand,  and  they 
rode  slowly  down  the  heath,  side  by  side,  in 
talk  that — ^we  did  not  presume  to  overhear. 

That  afternoon  Mrs.  Dorrington  had  gone 
into  her  garden  to  see  the  ravages  of  the  late 
stormy  weather  repaired  amongst  her  autumnal 
flowers.  The  sun  was  once  more  shining  warm 
and  clear,  as  it  often  does  in  late  September 
days.  She  was  now  seated  in  the  Nest,  and 
while  the  glow  of  the  sunshine  fell  pleasantly 
around,  her  thoughts  were  engaged  vrith  the 
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return  of  Vincent,  and  her  anxiety  regarding 
his  attachment  tu  Miss  Arden.  She  heard  a 
light  footstep,  she  turned  her  head,  and  there 
stood  before  her  a  startling  apparition. 

It  was  a  young  lady  of  singular  elegance  of 
appearance  and  loveliness.  She  stood  in  her 
riding-habit,  with  one  hand  holdmg  up  its  long 
skirts,  and  in  the  other  her  smaU  whip. 
She  was  gazing  on  Mrs.  Dorrington  with  a 
smiling  countenance,  full  of  the  most  charming 
sweetness,  and  of  profound  respect. 

Mrs.  Dorrington  rose,  advanced  towards  her, 
and  asked  whom  she  had  the  pleasure  of  thus 
unexpectedly  seeing.  With  a  glow  of  rosy  red 
diffused  over  her  beautiful  features,  and  a  smile 
full  of  arch  meaning,  she  looked  aside,  and 
Vincent,  stepping  from  the  screening  foliage  of 
the  shrubs,  stood  by  her  side.  The  whole  truth 
flashed  upon  Mrs.  Dorrington;  and  the  next 
moment  she  clasped  the  stranger  in  her  arms, 
and  they  kissed  each  other  affectionately. 

"  Ah !  my  dear  Miss  Arden  1"  said  Mrs.  Dor- 
rington :  then  looking  with  deep  emotion  at  the 
lovely  stranger, — "  I  no  longer  wonder  that 
Vincent  did  not  return.     God  bless  you,  my 
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dear  daughter,  as  I  hope  to  callyaa ;  ^dio  can  sec 
you  without  loving  you  ¥* 

"  Did  not  I  say  so,  mother  f  exdiimed  Vm- 
cent,  with  joyous  pride.  "  You  and  Efizabe& 
cannot  avoid  loving  each  otiier.' 

Elizabeth  Arden  held  the  hand  of  Mis.  Dor- 
rington  tenderly,  and  said : 

"  Dear  Mrs.  Dorrington !  what  a  happy  day 
this  is  to  me.  How  happy  1  shall  be  in  jrcwr 
love.  And,"  continued  she,  looking  round, 
"  what  a  sweet  place  this  is.  How  pleasant  to 
think  that  Vincent  grew  up  here.  I  shallfefe 
to  explore  it ;  but  now,  dear  Vincait,  we  mn^ 
return ;  my  aunt  will  think  that  we  are  ksU 

"  But  you  must  see  Mr.  Doningtoi  first,  m 
dear  Miss  Arden,"  said  Mrs.  Dorrington,  kadiDg 
her  towards  the  house. 

"  Oh,  dear  no !"  said  Elizabeth,  bhishiDg; 
"  I  am  rather  afraid  of  Mr.  Dorrington ;  periHp 
he  may  not  like  me." 

"  But  here  he  is ;"  said  Yincait,  and  Jfr. 
Dorrington,  who  had  heard  of  their  being  tbot, 
met  them  at  the  moment  Mr.  DorringtoDVtt 
evidently  greatly  struck  and  charmed  with  tlie 
a{q)earance  of  Elizabeth.     Her  rank  and  fdrtODe 
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would  have  given  her  great  respect  in  his  eyes, 
but  her  very  lovely  and  ladylike  form,  and 
the  sweet  intelligence  of  her  countenance  and 
manners,  impressed  him  with  obviotis  admiration. 
They  proceeded  for  a  moment  into  the  house, 
and  then  mounting  their  horses,  she  and  Vincent, 
cantered  rapidly  away  towards  Arden. 

The  effect  of  this  visit  at  the  Dene  was 
decisive  on  the  feelings  of  both  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Dorrington.  That  Vincent  should  have  such  a 
woman  for  his  wife,  was  the  highest  reach  of  a 
parent's  desire  in  that  respect.  That  Elizabeth 
Arden  was  as  sincere  and  noble-hearted  as  she 
was  beautiful,  they  were  fully  and  instinctively 
convinced.  That  she  was  as  tenderly  attached 
to  Vincent  as  he  was  to  her,  they  saw  in  her 
whole  being ;  but  they  thought  on  the  dread  time 
that  awaited  her  so  soon,  and  they  inly  prayed 
God  to  strengthen  and  sustain  her.  Sally 
Horobin  who  had  gazed  at  her  with  silent  wonder, 
at  once  set  it  down  as  a  settled  match  with 
Vincent,  and  declared  ''  that  she  was  the  veiy 
handsomest  woman  that  ever  stepped  into  shoe- 
leather.  She  never  knew  before  what  a  hand- 
some woman  was.  No  wonder  Vincent  had 
gone  to  Macedonia  after  her." 
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Yinoent  was  a  daflr  visitor  at  Arden  Lodge. 
He  nxle  in  evenr  direction  with  ElizabetlL  She 
introdooed  him  to  her  aunt,  the  widow  of  the 
kte  George  Ardeo  at  DsiUing,  and  to  her  son 
Charies,  as  well  as  to  the  Rector  of  DaDing, 
Mr.  Dewey,  and  his  wife,  two  most  iDteDigent 
and  amiable  people.  The  days  ndkd  (m  in 
smoothness  and  sunshine,  as  the  rirer  roDs 
towards  the  cataract 

The  great  and  dediave  day  was  now  &st 
^)proadiing.  Invitations  were  already  sect  out 
to  the  chief  femilies  of  the  nobility  and  gentiT  in 
the  midland  counties.  A  professional  decorator 
had  arrived  from  London  to  execute  all  the 
necessary  preparations,  aD  the  iHuminatioDS  and 
'CTabeDtshmoits,  which  were,  for  one  night,  to 
turn  the  antique  house  into  a  fidry  palace. 

As  this  momentous  dav  drew  nearer,  of  course 
all  parties,  except  it  were  Atr.  Arden  himself, 
felt  the  wdght  of  anxiety  sink  more  painfully  on 
their  bosoms.  In  him  there  was  a  grave  air 
and  mood,  but  still  nothing  which  oould  augur 
asuspidon  that  his  known  will  and  profound 
wish  could  be  disputed.  NeDy  Arden  was 
more  silent  and  affectionate  to  her  nieo^  and 
ith  hersdf  had  a  cahn  gravity  about  her 
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which  indicated  that  she  felt  the  serious  nature 
of  the  ordeal  through  which  she  had  to  pass, 
but  was  prepared  to  endure  it.  When  Vincent 
tenderly  expressed  his  deep  sympathy  for  her, 
and  wished  the  trial  had  been  one  in  which  he 
could  plead  for  her,  she  only  smiled,  patted  his 
cheek  playfully,  and  said,  she  meant  to  conquer 
by  patience. 

The  dreaded  time — that  day  which  should 
have  been  a  day  of  imalloyed  festivity  and 
gladness — was  now  to  come.  As  Miss  NeDy 
and  Elizabeth  had  discussed  the  preparations, 
they  had  asked  Vincent's  opinion  as  to  this  and 
that  which  might  be  done,  and  which  his  ex- 
tensive experience  of  such  scenes  in  various 
countries,  enabled  him  to  give  them  new  ideas 
upon — so  fer  as  concerned  the  temporary  embel- 
lishments and  decorations.  But  two  days  before 
the  evening  itself,  they  had  forbidden  him  to 
come  up  to  the  Liodge.  They  had  made  him 
promise  not  to  come  near  it.  They  would  have 
its  lull  effect  to  break  upon  him,  undiminished 
by  observance  of  the  progress  of  the  prepara- 
tions. A  certain  number  of  guests  were  to 
remain  all  night,  and  he  was  to  be  one  in  order 
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to  be  introduced  to  some  sdect  friends  on  the 
following  day. 

With  this  understanding,  Vincent  took  his 
leave  for  two  days,  and  passed  the  interim  in  a 
state  of  anxious  foreboding,  which  it  is  easier 
to  conceive  than  it  would  be  agreeable  to  ex- 
perience. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

The  evening  of  the  Arden  fete  came. 
Vincent  Dorrington  with  a  beating  heart,  and 
dad  in  a  simple  but  elegant  full  dress  suit, 
entered  his  father's  carriage,  accompanied  by 
the  blessings  and  inward  prayers  of  his 
mother,  and  proceeded  towards  Arden  Lodge. 
It  was  a  fine  evening  for  the  season ;  fresh  but 
mild.  The  moon  was  just  rising  over  the  Arden 
woods  as  he  reached  the  line  of  hill  between  that 
place  and  Westwood,  and  began  to  descend. 
Fleecy  clouds  were  slowly  floating  through  the 
sky,  and  even  at  this  distance  he  could  perceive 
the  glow  of  light  which  seemed  to  invest  Arden 
Lodge  as  with  a  luminous  atmosphere ;  and  to 
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the  rigbt  he  caught  the  murmur  of  human 
voices,  and  the  blaze  of  rockets  against  the  sky, 
^ere  the  people  of  Bailing  were  celebrating 
the  majority  of  their  future  mistress. 

As  they  reached  the  lodge-gates  at  the  entrance 
of  the  beech  woods,  Vincent  foimd  them  stand- 
ing open,  and  over  them  spanned  an  evergreen 
arch,  hung  with  coloured  lamps.  The  little 
lodge  was  brightly  illuminated,  and  the  lodge- 
keeper  and  his  family  in  their  very  best,  were 
standing  at  the  door  to  see  the  various  equi- 
P^^g^  go  l^y»  <^d  to  make  their  respectful  bows 
and  curtseys.  Numbers  of  carriages — ^and  some 
of  them  very  stately  ones — with  richest  liveries, 
and  broadest  escutcheons  on  their  panels,  de- 
noting high  nobility,  were  already  driving  on 
before,  and  others  were  heard  coming  after. 

Once  through  the  lodge-gates  the  scene  was 
like  that  of  Fairyland  itself.  Far  as  the  eye 
could  reach,  the  ancient  beeches  which  bounded 
the  drive  were  hung  with  many-coloured 
lamps,  which  made  a  line  of  fire,  as  from  rubies, 
sapphires,  and  all  precious  stones;  while  seen 
near,  they  cast  a  sort  of  rainbow  light  on  the 
foliage  above  and  around  them,  soft  and  poetical 
Nor  were  the  lamps  confined  to  the  mere  road- 
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sides ;  but  here  and  there  as  they  advanced,  in 
the  opening  of  the  woods,  they  cast  their  tender 
light  amongst  the  old  trees,  till  it  seemed  as  if 
Oberon  and  Titania  were  really  come  to  do 
honour  to  this  natal  day  in  regions  which  must 
for  ages  have  been  their  fevourite  haunts. 

Vincent  was  struck  with  the  superb  eflFect. 
He  felt  in  it  the  taste  of  Elizabeth,  and  some- 
thing too  of  the  treasured  suggestions  which  he 
had  given,  that  were  to  him  touchingly  flatter- 
ing. But  the  rush  and  rapid  concourse  of 
carriages  upon  carriages,  also  seemed  now  first 
to  impress  upon  his  imagination  in  its  fullness, 
the  high  standing  and  importance  of  the  Arden 
family,  and  made  him,  in  a  manner,  shrink  in- 
wardly at  the  idea  of  the  daring  nature  of  his 
own  aspiring  love.  His  heart  beat  still  more 
quickly,  and  a  sickening  feeling — as  if  he  were 
deceiving  himself,  as  if  all  that  had  passed 
during  the  last  month  were  a  feverish  dream — 
came  over  him.  But  he  thought  on  the  true 
character  of  Elizabeth,  and  putting  from  him  by 
an  effort  any  thought  derogatory  to  her,  he  was 
anxious  to  push  on,  and  come  face  to  face  with 
her  and  with  his  titled  rival. 

But  precisely  at  this  moment  his  progress  was 
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arrested  altogether.  They  had  anived  within 
about  a  furlong  of  the  house ;  but  tlus  brought 
him  to  where  other  and  still  more  frequented 
roads  united,  and  mei^ged  themselves  into  (m 
broad  drive  \xp  to  the  front  of  the  maDsm. 
Here  was  a  dense  line  of  carriages,  all  waiting 
their  turn  to  advance  and  set  down.  Yinoent 
looked  from  the  window,  and  saw  stiD  odier 
equipages  advancing  from  the  right,  and  otheis 
already  defihng  to  thdur  appointed  places,  tfll  the 
conclusion  of  the  fete.  As  they  again  siofdy 
advanced  he  could  perceive  all  round  the  lodge, 
the  old  oaks  and  beeches,  hung  with  their 
lamps,  casting  down  their  nuld  s[dendour  on  the 
greensward  of  the  open,  swelling  lawn;  and 
before  the  house,  which  seined  one  Uaze  of 
radiance,  an  awning  erected,  extending  oTcr 
a  large  space,  beneath  which  the  carriages  passed 
to  set  down  the  guests.  The  awning  was  of 
the  purest  white.  It  appeared  to  be  supported 
on  light  pillars,  round  which  dimbed  tro|Ml 
creepers  in  full  flower ;  artificial  might  be  these 
blossoms,  but  they  had  all  the  ease  and  life  of 
nature  to  the  eye.  The  creepers  spread  from 
arch  to  arch,  and  hung  in  rich  festoons  (d 
leaves    and   blossoms,   amid  which    hundreds 
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of  small  lamps  again  difiiised  their  tinted 
beams. 

There  was  a  constant  progress  of  carriages 
beneath  this  great  canopy,  passing  in  at  one 
end,  pausing  a  moment  to  set  down  the  guests, 
and  then  passing  out  at  the  other.  As  Vincent 
reached  this  scene,  he  saw  that  the  entire 
under  side  of  the  canopy  was  enriched  with 
psdnted  branches  and  long  spreading  and  slender 
shoots,  as  if  continuations  of  the  creepers  which 
wound  up  the  pillars,  and  presenting  blossoms  of 
the  most  gorgeous  character.  But  there  was 
time  only  for  a  hasty  glance ;  the  great  doors  of 
the  hall  stood  open ;  and  troops  of  tall  men  in 
the  Arden  livery,  and  fully  powdered,  stood  on 
each  hand  to  receive  the  guests,  who  were  con- 
stantly ascending  the  steps  amidst  the  sonorous 
announcement  of  their  names. 

The  large  hall  was  brilliant  with  lights. 
Groups  of  young  men  of  high  aristocratic  appear- 
ance were  standing  in  eager  conversation.  Ladies 
in  the  richest  dresses  of  silks,  satins,  and  velvets, 
and  dazzling  with  diamonds,  were  descending 
the  grand  staircase.  They  were  assiduously 
waited  upon  by  the  young  gentlemen,  and  on 
their  offered  arms  escorted  onwards.     Vincent 
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fcu j«vd  in  the  throi^.  As  he  passed  along,  he 
iKOccd  vith  a  hasty  glaiioe  the  taste  with  whidi 
the  haS  m^as  adorned.  Shnibs  in  fiiU  Uossom, 
wiikh  must  hare  been  caieiully  tended  to 
taring  them  in  precisehr  at  this  season,  and  vines 
trained  on  frames  of  five  or  six  feet  Ugh,  and 
hung  mith  a  profusion  of  the  most  superb 
bunches^  akemat)^,  stood  here  and  there  on 
pedestals  along  the  walls,  and  with  statues  and 
pictures  produced  a  fine  effect 

But  the  next  instant  lus  name  was  announced, 
and  he  found  himself  in  the  great  drawing-room, 
in  a  crowd  of  spkncfidhr  dressed  people,  and 
amid  a  hLoe  of  light.  He  cast  a  n4>id  glance 
around  to  dboover  Elizabeth  and  her  aunt 
Thev  were  nowhere  to  be  seen.  In  the  centre 
of  the  immense  room,  and  in  the  midst  of  a 
number  of  gentkmen,  most  of  them  of  mature 
years,  and  of  grave  and  dignified  appearance, 
stood  Mr.  Ardcn.  He,  however,  a^ipeared  to 
be  attentively  listening  to  ccmversation  going  on 
in  die  group  around  him,  and  unconscious  of 
Vincent^s  presence.  There  was  a  strange  feeling . 
in  thus  being  phmged  into  a  host  of  people  who 
had»  many  of  them,  been  living  all  their  lives  in 
the  (fistricts  around  him,  and  who  yet  were  all 
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as  strange,  as  if  he  had  met  them  in  a  saloon  of 
Bassora  or  Ispahan.  Vincent  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  roam  through  cities  and  through 
crowds  a  stranger,  and  even  with  a  feeling  of 
pleasure  in  being  imknown.  But  here  he  felt 
a  sense  of  isolation  and  depression.  He  was,  in 
a  manner,  at  home,  and  more  strange  than  if  he 
had  been  in  the  wilds  of  Persia  or  Syria. 

Whole  ranks  of  splendidly  attired  and  beau- 
tiful women,  and  knots  of  haughty-looking  men, 
seemed  to  gaze  on  him  with  a  curious  and  yet 
cold  indifference,  as  he  gradually  made  his  wsy 
past  them,  in  search  of  some  one  that  he  knew. 
He  could  discover  no  one ;  and  coming  near  the 
group  in  which  Mr.  Arden  stood,  catching  his 
eye,  he  bowed,  expecting  that  gentleman  to  give 
him  his  usual  friendly  recognition,  and  introduce 
him  to  his  friends.  But  Mr.  Arden  only 
returned  his  bow  with  a  distant  and  freezing 
stiffness ;  and  without  opening  his  Ups,  turned 
and  renewed  his  conversation  with  the  gentleman 
next  him,  an  elderly,  tall,  and  gravely  important 
personage,  with  remarkably  white  hair. 

Vincent  was  thunderstruck  by  his  reception. 
What  could  it  mean  ?  There  must  be  some- 
thing  dreadfully   significant   in   it.      Had   his 
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presence  become  unwdcome  from  some  cause  ? 
Had  there  been  any  eclaircissement  with  Lord 
Chellaston?  He  stood  transfixed  as  by  a 
sudden  frost.  A  misery  of  darkness  fell  over 
him,  and  he  felt  disposed  to  retire  at  once  from 
the  house.  A  flash  of  agony  passed  through 
his  mind  at  the  recollection  that  he  had  been 
forbidden  to  approach  the  house  for  two  days. 
But  that  Elizabeth  could  have  any  share  in  this 
reception,  he  flimg  fix)m  his  thoughts  with 
indignation. 

At  this  moment  he  was  accosted  by  a  familiar 
voice,  and  turning,  of  all  persons  whom  he  would 
not  at  that  juncture  have  wished  to  encounter, 
perceived  Mrs.  Parrymore,  most  magnificently 
dressed,  who  said : 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Vincent !  you  here  alone  !  Where 
are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dorrington  ?  They  are  here, 
of  course  ?" 

'*  No,''  said  "S^cent,  commanding  himself  as 
much  as  possible.  '^  They  were  invited ;  but 
you  know  how  little  th^  go  out." 

"Yes,"  replied  Mrs.  Parrymore;  "but  to- 
night!— on  such  an  occasion — and  you  so 
intimate  a  fiiend  of  the  frmtiily.  I  should  have 
thought—" 
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But  luckily  for  Vincent,  at  this  moment 
Captain  Parrymore,  nodding  to  him,  with  a 
"  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Dorrington  ?"  laid  hands 
on  his  wife,  saying :  '^  Lord  and  Lady  Scars- 
dale,  my  dear!"  and  Mrs.  Parrymore,  being 
immediately  engaged  in  profound  courtesies 
with  them,  Vincent  moved  on  amid  the  crowd, 
who  were  all  engaged  in  animated  and  merry 
conversation,  full  of  constant  recognitions  and 
familiar  with  old  acquaintance. 

A  pleasant  face  now  accosted  Vincent :  it  was 
that  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dewey,  the  Rector  of  Dal- 
ling,  with  his  amiable  wife.  They  both  entered 
into  friendly  conversation  with  Vincent;  asked 
if  he  knew  many  people  there,  and  on  his  reply- 
ing scarcely  any,  Mr.  Dewey  pointed  out  to  him 
many  of  the  more  remarkable,  whose  names, 
indeed,  he  had  heard  loudly  announced  from 
time  to  time,  without  paying  much  attention. 

"There,"  said  he,  directing  his  glance  to- 
wards a  tall,  thin  gentleman,  near  Mr.  Arden, 
"  is  the  Duke  of  Newcastle.  That  grave,  elderly, 
dignified  gentleman,  with  white  hair,  close  to 
Mr.  Arden's  right  hand,  is  the  Earl  of  Elvas- 
ton,  the  father  of  Lord  Chellaston,  the  affianced 
bridegroom  ci  Miss  Arden." 
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"And  Lord  Chellastonr  asked  Vincent, 
with  an  effort  to  conceal  his  feelings. 

''That  is  Lord  Chellaston/'  added  Mr. 
Dewey,  "  close  to  his  father." 

Vincent  saw  a  tall,  fresh-coloured,  and  hand- 
some young  man,  with  light-brown  hair,  and  an 
expression  which  indicated  an  attachment  rather 
to  the  race-ground  and  the  stubble-field,  than  to 
intellectual  pursuits ;  but  with  no  lack  of  native 
sense,  or  aristocratic  breeding.  The  survey  of 
his  rival  gave  a  sensible  relief  to  Vincent :  he 
felt  at  once  that  he  was  not  the  man  for  Eliza- 
beth. 

But  Mr.  Dewey  again  drew  his  attention  to 
the  group  about  Mr.  Arden. 

"  There  is  one  man,"  he  observed,  "  that  you 
must  recognise." 

"  That  is  Canning,"  said  Vmcent.  "  Yes,  I 
saw  him  lately  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
once  seen  you  cannot  forget  his  features.  Per- 
haps it  would  be  difficult  to  say  in  what  he 
differs  so  peculiarly  from  all  other  men ;  but 
there  is  something  in  the  round,  well-developed, 
bald  head ;  in  his  handsome,  regular  features ; 
in  his  proud,  yet  quiet  bearing ;  but  still  more 
in  the  eye  of  the  wit,  the  scholar,  and  the  states- 
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man,  which  seems  to  glance  calmly  over  the 
whole  scene,  and  yet  has  a  spirit  in  it  which 
you  perceive  detects  the  folly  which  is  present, 
and  enjoys,  inwardly,  the  sarcasm  which  base- 
ness and  intrigue — which  think  themselves  un- 
seen— would,  in  another  place,  call  forth  in 
withering  keenness." 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Dewey,  "  there  is  a  singular 
mixture  in  his  expression,  of  the  broad  mind  of 
the  sagacious  statesman,  and  the  subtle  element 
of  the  wit.  But  I  am  sorry  to  see  that  he  is 
much  altered  of  late.  The  opposition  which  he 
finds  to  his  more  liberal  policy,  I  fear  is  pulling 
him  down.  There  are  no  few  of  his  friends  who 
are  greatly  anxious  about  him.  You  observe 
that  slender  youth  talking  with  Lord  Chellaston, 
and  some  of  his  companions,  that  is  Liord  George 
Bentinck,  Canning's  nephew.  He  is  as  great 
a  better  on  the  turf  as  Lord  Chellaston  himself; 
and  yet  he  is  said  to  be  most  attached  and 
sei^ceable  to  his  illustrious  unde:  he  is  his 
private  secretary. 

"  But  see !  there  are  nimibers  of  our  Midland 
County  grandees  present ;"  and  he  ran  over  the 
names  of  Talbots,  Shrewsburys,  Curaons,  Har- 
ringtons, Bagots,  Middletons,  Bentincks,  Howes, 
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Herrepoints,  Vemons,  Cavendishes^  ManDcn^ 
Ferrers,  Pagets,  Stanhopes^  Fltzherberts,  Fanes, 
Wilmots,  Wffloughbys,  Boothbys,  Poles,  Charl- 
tons,  Fowkeses,  Lumleys,  Peds,  Needs,  Sbff- 
brookes,  Meynells,  and  a  host  of  others,  titkd 
and  untitled,  who  had  beoi  familiar  to  his  ears 
from  childhood,  but  whom  he  now  for  the  fiisl 
time   saw.       •* There/*  said  Mr.   Dewey,    "is 
Lord  Melbourne,  from  Melbourne;  and  there 
are,  I  see,  some  of  the  remarkable  aristocrat  of 
our  country — the  aristocracy  of  enterprise  and 
invention.     Yonder  is  Sir  Richard  Arkwrigfat, 
the  son  of  the  great  cotton-spinning  discoverer ; 
th^re  is  a  Strutt,  of  Derby ;  and  near  him  is  a 
Crompton — all  names  familiar  to  you  as  con- 
nected with  Midland  County  mechanical  genius. 
Near  the  farther  window,  speaking  wi&  a  very 
old  lady,  is  a  gentleman  you  will  know — ^Dr. 
Darwin,   tiie   son    of    the    cdebrated    poetkal 
botanist.     Near  him  is  a  Sadievod  SitweD,  a 
descendant   of  the   notorious   Dr.  Sadieverel; 
and,  by  the  bye,  I  see  Mr.  Gisbome,  the  son  of 
the   late    Rector   of   Yoxall,  and  the  poet  of 
Needwood    Forest.     I    must  introduce  you  to 
him,  and  to  some  other  of  these  wcHlhies.     Ay, 
there  too   is  Mr.  Mundy,  of  Markeaton,  the 
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son  of  another  Needwood  poet,  and  one  of  the 
most  upright  magistrates  that  ever  lived/' 

Some  one  here  claimed  Mr.  Dewey's  atten- 
tion, and  Vincent  gazed  on  the  splendid 
assembly,  thinking  that  he  had  never  seen  a 
finer  gathering  of  handsome,  independent- 
looking  men,  and  beautiful  women,  in  any  part 
of  the  world;  but  they  struck  him  as  cold, 
haughty,  and  painfully  opposed  to  the  easy  and 
unassuming  politeness  which  distinguished  the 
very  highest  personages  of  foreign  coimtries. 
But  he  did  not  know  that  he  was  standing  here 
in  a  very  different  position  to  any  that  he  had 
maintained  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 
He  knew  not  that  he  was  an  object  of  no  small 
curiosity  to  some  of  those,  who,  though  they 
seemed  not  to  notice  him,  had  scanned  him 
narrowly  as  he  had  passed  along,  and  that  the 
poison-wind  of  prejudice  —  that  "pestilence 
which  walks  in  darkness" — had  been  breathed 
upon  him  by  a  powerful  and  deeply-interested 
party ;  that  by  them  he  had  been  represented  as 
a  daring  and  accomplished  adventurer,  who  had 
aspired  to  thrust  himself  between  Lord  Chellaston 
and  his  promised  bride — and  who  was  said  to 
have  succeeded  only  too  quickly  with  the  lovely 
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heiress  of  Arden.  That  was  die  secret  of  the 
deadly  coldness  whidi  siDTouiided  him.  Amongst 
themselves,  who  oould  be  more  affaUe,  cordial, 
warm,  and  foil  of  social  and  friendly  gaiety  ? 

But  now  a  groap  entoed  which  rivetted  his 
most  vivid  attention.  He  felt  a  dirob  shoot 
through  his  heart,  and  his  brow  to  flush.  It 
was  Miss  Arden,  having  on  each  arm  a  young 
bdy  of  proud  and  c&luijrti/ appearance. 

**  Tliose,"  said  Mrs.  Dewey,  addressing  Vin- 
cent, as  her  husband  was  engaged  with  some 
other  acquaintance,  **  are  the  Ladies  CheDaston, 
sisters  of  Lcnti  CheDaston." 

Yinomt  gazed  with  deep  emotion  on  the 
whole  brilliant  trio.  The  Ladies  CheDaston 
were  young  women  of  striking  figure,  of  a 
high  and  confident  bearing,  and  with  a  mingled 
hauteur  and  laughing  ease,  nodding  to  and 
addressing  their  firiends,  they  advanced  up  the 
room.  They  were  dressed  in  the  richest  silks 
of  the  most  Inrilliant  colours,  and  actually 
blazed  with  a  profusion  of  jewels.  Elizabeth 
Arden,  on  the  contrary,  was  distinguished  by 
her  remarkable  simplicity,  A  dress  of  purest 
white  satin,  and  a  single  band  of  gold 
set   with    diamonds  in    her    black  hair,   and 
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bracelets  to  correspond,  were  her  sole  orna- 
ments. She  stood  thus  in  strongest  contrast 
to  her  companions,  and  Vincent  thought  he 
had  never  before  conceived  the  full  extent  of 
her  beauty.  Her  rich,  raven  hair;  her  dark, 
lai^  eyes,  with  their  long  jetty  lashes ;  her 
complexion,  fresh  as  the  purest  marble,  and 
to-day  almost  as  pale,  gave  a  sentiment  to  her 
exquisitely  chiselled  features  that  was  transcend - 
ently  poetical. 

A  sensation  pervaded  the  whole  company  at 
the  entrance  of  these  three  ladies.  There  was 
a  simultaneous  buzz  and  flutter.  Vincent 
heard  some  one  close  to  his  elbow  say :  "  What 
an  angelic  woman !  How  beautifully  she  will 
grace  a  coronet !" 

"  Yes,"  replied  another  voice ;  "  Lord  Chellas- 
ton  has  shown  himself  a  man  of  taste.  Such  a 
woman,  and  such  a  fortune !" 

"  But  is  he  quite  sure  of  her  ?"  asked  a  female 
voice.  "  Report  says,  there  is  a  dangerous 
rivaL  A  certain  knight-errant,  who  shoots  down 
robbers,  rescues  distressed  ladies,  and  carries  off 
their  hearts." 

There  was  a  merry  laugh. 

"  Oh !  you  mean  young  Dorrington,"  said  a 
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man's  voice.  '^  He  is  a  good-looking,  and  a 
very  dever  fellow,  I  hear.  But  wbat  of  that  ? 
Miss  Arden  is  too  good  a  judge  to  throw  away 
a  coronet  for  a  mere  commoner." 

"  Whist !"  said  the  lady  voice ;  "  Dorrington 
is  present  somewhere,  and  he  is  a  dangerous 
fellow :  mind  what  you  say." 

At  this  instant  Miss  Arden,  accompanied  by 
her  two  companions,  approached  the  spot  where 
Vincent  stood.  His  heart  beat  violently.  How 
would  she  behave  ?  Her  eye  fell  on  him ;  a 
slight  flush  passed  over  her  cheek,  but  her  bear- 
ing was  calm,  yet  friendly,  and  in  her  eyes  he 
saw  the  old  truthful  expression.  He  bowed,  and 
at  once  Elizabeth  giving  him  her  hand,  said  in  the 
most  unembarrassed  manner :  *'  How  do  you  do, 
Mr.  Dorrington  ?"  The  address  was  formal 
from  her  lips,  but  the  short,  quick,  pressure  of 
her  hand,  sent  to  his  heart  such  a  message  of 
undiminished  love,  as  had  a  sensation  of  heaven 
in  it.  *'  All  is  right  here !"  was  the  thought 
which  flashed  through  his  bosom.  He  compre- 
hended in  a  moment  all  the  proprieties  and  the 
real  facts  of  the  situation. 

"  Do  you  know,  said  Elizabeth,  as  she  passed 
on,  "  that  Mr.  Bathurst  will  be  here  ?  Pray  look 
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out  for  him  as  quickly  as  you  can,  as  his  stay 
¥^ill  be  very  short  indeed." 

She  was  gone,  but  the  two  Ladies  Chellaston 
cast  a  proud,  mquisitive  look,  as  they  swept 
forward,  and  the  next  moment  he  saw  Lord 
Chellaston  present  himself  with  smiling  assur- 
ance, take  Elizabeth's  arm,  and  lead  her  to  her 
seat. 

Vincent's'eye  was  following  this  scene,  when  he 
felt  a  cordial  pressure  of  his  hand,  and  Nelly  Arden 
nodded  kindly  in  his  face  in  passing,  but  without 
stopping  to  say  a  word.  On  her  arm  was  a 
stately  dignified-looking  woman,  and  Mrs.  Dewey 
whispered — "  That  is  Lady  Elvaston." 

Vincent  followed  her  for  a  moment  with  his 
eyes,  and  then  cast  them  actively  round  the  room 
to  discover  whether  Mr.  Bathiu^t  was  possibly 
already  come.  He  was  not  to  be  seen :  and 
Vincentmade  his  way  out,  found  oneof  theservants 
who  had  been  with  them  in  Italy,  and  inquired 
if  Mr.  Bathurst  were  yet  come.  He  assured 
him  that  he  was  not,  but  that  he  would,  the 
moment  of  his  arrival,  inform  him  that  Mr. 
Dorrington  was  anxiously  looking  for  him.  With 
this  assurance  Vincent,  feeling  now  wonderfully 
strong  and  cheerful,  again  returned  to  the  draw- 
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ing-room.     All  was  now  in  motion.     He  saw 
Mr.  Arden  conduct  Lady  Elvaston  from  the 
room ;   Lord  Elvaston  taking  Miss  Nelly,  and 
Lord  CheDaston,  Elizabeth.     The  latter  seemed 
in  perfectly  friendly  and  affable  discourse,  but  it 
did  not  disturb  him.     Every  gentleman  selected 
his  lady,  and  all  were  in  progress  towards  the 
dancing-room.    Vincent  stood;   Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Dewey  had  disappeared;   Mr.    Charles  Arden 
came  past  in  lively  conversation  with  a  splendidly- 
dressed  lady,  just  nodded,  and  passed  on.     Vin- 
cent seemed  to  know  nobody,  and  scarcely  knew 
to  whom  to  offer  the  courtesy  of  his  arm. 

But  in  a  passing  group,  his  eye  fell  on  a  young 
lady  of  slight  figure  and  stature  of  scarcely 
middle  height.  Her  face  was  peculiarly  attractive, 
and  her  eves  were  fixed  on  him  as  if  she  would, 
had  she  any  warrant,  daim  acquaintance  with  him. 
He  poUtely  asked  her  if  she  would  honour  him 
by  taking  his  arm,  and  a  light  like  sunshine  lit 
up  her  face.  The  proffered  arm  was  instantly, 
and  to  his  surprise,  almost  affectionately  clasped. 

"You  do  not  know  me,  Mr.  Dorrington," 
said  the  unknown  fair  one,  with  a  face  full  of 
the  most  sunny  and  candid  pleasure;  "but  I 
have  so  longed  for  an  introduction  to  you !   You 
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are  so  dear  a  friend  of  my  cousin  Charles !  and 
you  may  have  heard  him  name  Clara  Wood- 
man." 

"  Clara  Woodman  !  —  Charles  Bathurst's 
cousin!"  exclaimed  Vincent;  "I  am  delighted!" 

Vincent  was  at  once  at  home :  he  had  found 
the  very  companion  that  he  would  have  chosen 
of  all  others  for  this  evening,  while  Elizabeth 
was  sundered  from  him  by  inexorable  duties. 

Clara  Woodman ! — the  favourite  cousin  of 
Charles  Bathurst !  The  little  musical,  poetical 
creature  for  whom  he  had  collected  so  many 
airs  in  the  most  distant  countries,  and  whose 
lively  letters  he  had  so  often  read  to  him  on 
their  journey.  They  had  a  thousand  things  to 
talk  of,  and  they  moved  on  in  mutual  con- 
gratulation. 

They  had  now  entered  the  large  dancing- 
room,  and  simultaneously  exclaimed  in  delightful 
surprise  at  the  scene  it  presented.  It  was,  in 
fact,  a  splendid  picture-gallery,  running  along 
the  whole  of  one  side  of  the  house,  long  enough 
and  large  enough  to  accommodate  a  great 
company  like  the  present.  At  the  head  of  the 
room  was  a  gallery  for  the  orchestra.  Vases  of 
richest  Bohemian  glass   filled   with  the  most 
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gorgeous  flowers  stood  upon  the  balustrade  d 
the  gallery,  and  tFansparencies  embbzoiied  with 
the  Arden  arms  were  attached  to  it  b  fronl. 
Lamps  of  ground  glass  and  with  painted  flowers 
were  affixed  to  the  wainscot  along  the  whokside 
of  the  room,  andagarland  of  min^  evagreeos 
and  immortels  hung  in  graceful  festoons  round 
the  whole  place.     In  the  deep  and  ample  bay- 
windows,  seats  were  placed  for  the  spectatoR  of 
the  dance,  and  sofas  covered  with  the  ndiest 
damask  ran  along  each  side  of  the  room,  at 
sufficient  distance  from  the  wafls  to  allow  of 
standers  behind,  yet,  such  was  the  width  of  the 
room,  giving  abundant  space  for  the  danccis. 
The  so&s  were  for  the  dancers  to  repose  oo 
during  the  intervals.      Over  the  heads  of  the 
spectators  in  the  bay-windows  were  also  sus- 
pended lamps   and   transparencies  altCTuatii^i 
and  of  the  same  elegant  designs  as  those  on  tfae 
other  side  of  the  room :  the  whole  of  the  wJ 
at  the  bottom  of  the  room  was  covered  with  i 
magnificent  mirror,  which  seemed  to  doable  in 
extent  the  brilliant  some. 

The  throngs  of  superbly-dressed  people  stow 
about  here  and  there,  so  as  least  to  inteifae 
with  the  view,  and  the  ample  space  Idl  for  (be 
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dance ;  and  from  their  frames  the  ancestors  of 
the  Aniens  for  many  generations  looked  down 
from  amongst  landscapes  by  Claude  and  Pous- 
sin,  and  the  chefs-d^tBuvre  of  Titian,  Guido, 
and  numbers  of  the  best  artists  of  all  ages. 

Lford  Chellaston  opened  the  dance — ^a  qua- 
drille—with Elizabeth  Arden,  and  the  whole 
floor  was  at  once  covered  with  a  maze  of  grace- 
ful figures  moving  in  harmonious  concert  to  the 
music. 

"What  a  beautiful  couple!"  again  heard 
Vincent  from  some  one  just  by  him.  "  Ah  ! 
they  said  that  she  would  not  have  him:  that 
she  had  given  her  heart  to  another.  But  no, 
no,  she  looks  too  clever  to  despise  so  brilliant  a 
chance." 

"  Yes,"  replied  a  lady  of  very  mature  years, 
and  bearing  all  the  evidences  of  having  lived 
contentedly  on  the  fat  of  the  land,  **  we  have  all 
our  little  fancies  in  our  youth,  but  it  is 
astonishing  how  easily  we  grow  out  of  those 
things." 

The  dance  was  at  an  end ;  and  Vincent  seeing 
Elizabeth  seated  near  him,  stepped  boldly  for- 
ward, and  begged  her  hand  for  the  next. 

"You  have  been  late  in  asking,"  said  she, 
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with  a  quiet  smile;  but  still  I  have  not  qmU 
foi^tten  you.     See  !** 

She  turned  towards  him  the  open  page  of  a 
small  mother-of-pearl  Tcmz-Buch,  set  witii  rabies, 
which  he  had  bought  in  Vienna,  and  givai  her 
in  Naples,  and  he  saw  his  name  inscribed  for 
the  very  next  dance — a  waltz.  Delighted  at 
this  proof  of  her  unwavering  r^ard,  he  retunied 
for  a  moment  to  Miss  Woodman,  who  w^ 
already  engaged  for  the  same  dance,  to  soBat 
for  himsdf  in  the  next,  when  the  lively  creature, 
with  eyes  gleaming  with  the  most  extiacmfinanr 
delight,  and  directed  towards  the  orchestra, 
cried:  "There!  there  they  are !"  At  the  same 
instant,  there  was  one  universal  sensation  and 
movement  in  the  place ;  and,  afia*  a  momeat's 
pause  of  undisguised  astonishment,  out  burst  a 
deafening  exclamation  and  dapping  of  hands: 
"Pasta!  Pasta!  Bravo!  that  is  glorioier 
was  f  houted  from  all  sides. 

The  thunders  of  applause  condnued,  and 
Vinoents  aw  the  celebrated  singer,  then  in  tbe 
very  pride  of  her  powa^s  and  her  fame,  making 
her  most  graceful  salutations  to  the  company 
from  a  platform  in  front  of  the  orchestra,  and 
the  joyous  face  of  Bathurst  near  her.    The}'  ap- 
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peared  to  have  issued  together  from  a  side-door, 
and  had  taken  the  whole  company  by  surprise, 
no  such  princely  and  luxurious  pleasure  being 
anticipated.  There  she  was,  however,  beaming 
on  them  her  most  cordial  and  enchanting  smile. 
There  she  was,  her  noble  head  set  so  majes- 
tically on  her  shoulders ;  her  raven  hair  simply 
and  closely  braided  with  a  strikingly  classical 
effect,  and  encircled  by  a  tiara  of  diamonds. 
Short  and  stout,  as  was  really  her  person,  there 
was  a  queenly  grandeur  in  her  bearing  that  gave 
a  wonderful  dignity  to  her  presence,  and  the 
admirable  beauty  of  her  arms  struck  the  spec- 
tators, even  before  raised  in  the  most  graceful 
motions,  they  gave  a  deeper  intensity  to  the 
grandeur  of  her  conceptions. 

"  I  did  not  know  she  was  in  England,"  said 
one.  "Nor  I  either,"  added  another.  But 
these  observations  were  cut  short  by  the  pro- 
found silence  which  fell  with  a  breathless  power 
on  the  whole  company,  and  the  next  instant  the 
wonderful  voice  of  that  wonderful  woman  went 
with  an  extraordinary  effect  through  the  place. 
She  sang  "  Di  tanti  palpiti,"  from  the  Tancredi 
of  Rossini,  and  her  voice,  never  more  full,  rich,  or 
in  more  perfect  harmony,  seeming  to  dear  itself 
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as  she  proceeded,  soon  filled  the  room  with  the 
most  marvellous  and  enrapturing  sound.  The 
whole  company  was  carried  away  with  the 
witchery  of  her  singing ;  and  the  most  deafening 
applause  followed  every  successive  triumph  of  her 
art,  and  became  at  its  conclusion  thoroughly 
overwhelming. 

The  most  distinguished  of  her  hearers  crowded 
round  her  at  the  dose  of  her  performance,  and 
she  was  hidden  from  view  by  the  throng  who 
dimbed  on  chairs,  so&s,  and  window-seats  to  have 
a  further  view  of  her.  It  was  some  time  before 
the  dance  could  be  resumed,  but  at  length  the 
waits  commenced,  and  Vincent  and  Elizabeth 
whirled  down  the  long  gallery  in  a  style  of  grace 
and  harmony  which  drew  the  most  unequivocal 
applause,  even  fit)m  the  most  unwilling  bosoms. 

**  Well,  he  really  is  a  fine  fellow,"  said  a  young 
lady  of  rank ;  '*  pity  that  he  should  have  set  his 
aim  so  much  above  his  chance.  I  dare  say  Miss 
Arden  would  have  liked  him  very  well,  had  she 
not  had  so  much  more  brilliant  an  engagement." 

Waltz  and  quadrille  now  succeeded  each  other 
for  some  time,  but  Vincent  had  made  his  way 
to  Bathurst,  and  his  old  friend  drawing  him  away 
through  the  side  door  by  which  he  and  Pasta 
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had  entered,  they  found  themselves  in  a  small 
room,  evidently  a  lady's  boudoir,  and  Bathurst 
gave  Vincent  the  kindest  embraces. 

"  My  dear  friend,"  he  said,  "  I  rejoice  to  see 
you  looking  so  gay  and  buoyant  even  in  the  very 
field  of  battle.  But  we  must  make  the  most  of 
our  time.  You  are  in  the  very  midst  of  the  most 
excited  enemies.  Your  success  in  the  heart  of 
Miss  Arden,  has  become  fully  known  to  the 
EHvaston  family,  through  the  usual  channel  on 
all  such  occasions — the  servants  of  the  different 
establishments.  They  have  come  to  know  all 
that  passed  in  Italy,  from  the  first  day  of  your 
stay  with  the  Ardens  to  the  last.  All  has  been 
detailed,  and  no  doubt  embellished.  The  deep- 
est alarm  has  seized  them.  They  are  well  aware  of 
your  formidable  qualities:  they  have  lost  no  oppor- 
tunity of  spreading  a  prejudice  against  you.  It 
has  told  where  they  most  wished  it,  except  in 
Elizabeth's  own  case — with  her  father.  You  must 
have  felt  the  arctic  atmosphere  which  has  sur- 
rounded you  to  night." 

Vincent  nodded.  He  had  imagined  much, 
and  now  comprehended  all.  ''  But  courage,"  said 
Bathurst,  "  nothing  can  move  you.  See  here, 
I  have  received  this  note  from  Miss  Arden, 
through  a  faithfiil  hand." 
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"  Dear  Mr.  Bathurst, 

''  Seek  out  Vincent  the  moment  you  come. 
See  that  he  is  introduced  to  as  many  of  our 
friends  as  possible.  There  is  a  terrible  conspi- 
racy against  him,  and  to-day  and  to-morrow  I 
miLst  act  a  part,  for  both  our  sakes.  What  a 
cruel  and  dreadful  task ! — to-day  and  to-morrow 
— and  then  never  while  I  live  wiH  I  act  a  part 
more  I 

*'  Introduce  Vincent  to  Canning,  and  to  Clara 
Woodman.  Let  him  know  the  whole  of  this, 
that  he  may  be  on  his  guard — may  understand 
me  and  my  aunt,  and  feel  as  happy  as  any  of  us 
can  under  these  wretched  circumstances.  God 
bless  you !     I  trust  immeasurably  to  you. 

"  Your  faithful  friend, 

"E.  A.  A." 

A  mountain  was  thus  thrown  off  Vincent's 
heart.  He  cared  nothing  for  opposition  or  in- 
trigue, so  that  Elizabeth  was  as  firm  as  she  thus 
showed  herself,  and  as  he  felt  she  would,  under 
all  and  through  aU. 

'^  Madam  Pasta  will  sing  once  more,"  said 
Bathurst,  '*  and  immediately  after  supper  I  must 
set  out  again  with  her  to  town.  It  is  not  gene- 
rally known  that  she  is  just  now  in  England.   I 
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learnt  it  by  accident,  and  by  the  consent  of  Mr. 
Arden,  undertook  the  herculean  task  of  getting 
her  down  here.  Heavens !  but  what  a  task  it  has 
been  !  To  get  her  consent  and  the  consent  of 
others  to  her  appearance  this  once  down  here.  She 
is  in  town  making  future  arrangements  for  this 
country,  and  at  most  astounding  prices ;  this  is 
entre  nous.  But  her  moments  are  counted.  And 
now  I  want  Clara  a  moment :  just  wait  here." 

Bathurst  disappeared  by  another  door,  and 
presently  returned  with  Clara,  who  was  all  gaiety 
and  enthusiasm. 

"  Why,"  said  Bathurst,  laughing ;  "  you  and 
my  little  coz  have  found  each  other  out  already 
by  instinct.  Now  hear !  Clara  and  I  have  laid 
a  plan  to  surprise  the  good  people  here.  Clara 
has  been  singing  some  of  our  Eastern  melodies 
for  the  whole  of  this  season  with  me  in  town.  I 
have  translated  the  songs,  and  so  she  has  learned 
the  real  meaning,  and  has  made  herself  perfect 
master  or  mistress  of  three  or  four  of  them  in 
the  original,  so  far  as  singing  them  goes.  We 
propose,  while  the  company  is  at  supper,  to  take 
our  station — we  three — near  the  windows  of  the 
supper-room,  and  strike  up  one  of  those  wild 
Eastern  songs.     We  don't  pretend  to  be  Pastas, 
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but  I  am  vastly  mistaken  if  we  don't  starde  them 
by  the  novelty  of  the  thing.  It  is  what  iixK 
do  not  hear  every  day.  WeD,  the  supper-room, 
luckily,  overiooks  the  gardens.  We  can  conceal 
ourselves  amongst  the  shrubs,  and  nobody  cm 
see  us.     You  agree,  Vincent  ?*' 

"  With  all  my  heart,  but—''  Here  a  tns 
taendous  burst  of  clapping  arose  in  the  next 
room. 

*'  There  is  the  Pasta  again,"  said  Bathuist, 
and  they  issued  through  the  side-door  into  the 
room.  More  powerfully  than  ever  the  song- 
stress poured  out  her  wondrous  notes.  She 
gave  them  '*  Ombra  adorata,"  from  Zngardfi's 
Romeo  e  Giulietta — ^her  great  song  as  Romeo, 
in  the  tomb  scene.  Here  her  voice  seemed  to 
possess  double  its  usual  bdl-like  deamess, 
compass,  and  pathetic  pow^.  A  pakd 
delirium  seemed  to  seize  the  whole  audioKe 
More  enthusiasticaOy  vehement  than  ever  were 
the  hearers  in  her  applause.  When  this  had 
subsided,  the  whole  concourse,  headed  by  the 
leading  people,  adjourned  to  the  supper-room. 
Bathurst,  Vincent,  and  Clara  Woodman  fol- 
lowed the  throng,  and  looked  into  the  room  to 
behold  its  tout  ensemble.     Hie  scene  was  as 
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magnificently  beautiinl  as  a  dazzling  display  of 
plate,  of  flowers  in  vases  of  Bohemian  and 
Venetian  glass,  and  a  great  splendour  of  light 
firom  superb  chandeliers  of  silver  gilt,  could 
make  it.  Orange  and  lemon  trees,  some  full 
of  fragrant  flowers,  others  full  of  fruit,  stood  in 
the  recesses  of  the  large  windows. 

But  the  three  friends  gave  a  passing  look  of 
delighted  admiration,  and  stole  away  as  quietly 
as  possible  into  the  garden.  Here  Vincent 
found  a  whole  fairyland  that  he  had  not  yet 
discovered.  The  extensive  conservatories  were 
all  illuminated,  and  presented  the  most  charm- 
ing scene  of  flowers  and  fragrant  plants.  Over 
the  gardens,  and  around  the  tall  clipped  hedges 
of  yew,  box,  and  holly,  glittered  innumerable 
lamps — ''  a  pleasant  sunshine  in  those  shady 
places."  A  fountain  was  playing  and  splash- 
ing its  glittering  waters  musically  into  the 
marble  basin;  and  here  and  there  were  seen 
wandering  groups  full  of  laughter,  or  some 
shadow-loving  couples,  the  ladies  with  shawls 
thrown  over  their  heads,  betraying  a  preference 
for  the  labyrinthine  hedges,  and  secluded 
walks. 

Our  three,  too,  avoided  all  these,  and  bury- 
ing themselves  in  the  centre  of  a  tall  wilderness 
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of  laurds,  waited  awhfle  till  the  first  active 
sound  of  supper  energy  was  over.  Then  sud- 
denly there  burst  forth  a  strange  wild  strain, 
which  arrested  on  the  instant  the  steps  of  the 
ramblers  in  the  gardens,  and  brought  them 
hunying  towards  the  spot.  But  Mr.  Bathurst 
had  foreseen  this  effect,  and  planted  a  number 
of  servants  to  keep  back  the  intruders.  Weird 
and  wonderful  were  the  blended  strains,  and  the 
next  instant  the  windows  of  the  supper-room 
were  thrown  open,  and  a  crowd  of  curious  heads 
were  thrust  forth  to  ascertain  what  this  unheard- 
of  serenade  could  be.  As  the  singers  proceeded, 
there  were  cries  of  "  Bravo !  bravo !"  The 
singers  seemed  to  take  fresh  courage,  and  their 
strain  became  more  wild,  more  powerful,  more 
extraordinaiy.  It  ceased,  and  an  universal 
applause,  and  cries  of  '*  Encore  T*  were  heard 
fix)m  all  sides. 

"What  is  it?"  asked  the  clear  voice  of 
Pasta  herself,  in  evident  wonder.  ''  It  is  very 
fine,  and  most  peculiarly  novel;  and  in  what 
beautiful  accord  are  those  three  voices — bass, 
tenor,  and  soprano !     It  is  delicious !" 

"  It  is  an  Amaout  war-song,"  said  an  officer. 
"  I  have  heard  the  wild  robber  bands  singing 
just  such  in  the  mountains  of  DelvinachL" 
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'* Encore  1  encore T  shouted  many  voices; 
but  there  was  a  rush  of  several  young  men 
towards  the  bushes,  and  cries  issued  thence: 
"  Back  !  back  !  or  we  cease !"  "  Back !  back  !" 
was  re-echoed  from  the  windows  of  the  mansion, 
and  the  tenor  voice,  in  a  serio-comic  recitative, 
chanted : 

!'  Oh !  rude  satyrs  haunt  these  woods ! 
Their  savage  hoofs  tramp  round  I 
Ye  hornets !  scour  these  solitudes. 
Pursue  them  wolf  and  hound  I" 

"  Back,  satyrs  !"  again  shouted  the  delighted 
company.  "  Back,  satyrs !  and  confusion  to 
them !" 

There  was  a  moment's  silence,  and  once 
more  the  mingled  voices  were  heard,  but  faint 
and  low ;  then  still  soft,  but  growing  more 
impassioned,  plaintive,  and  deep  ;  then  they  rose 
in  wonderful  strength  of  harmony,  and  seemed  to 
float  up  skyward,  full  of  the  vehemence  of  tor- 
tured feeling,  and  almost  of  despair ;  then  they 
dropped  again  into  faint  breathings  of  saddest 
regret ;  and  then,  gathering  fresh  strength,  they 
seemed  to  pour  themselves  out  in  long  and 
ardent  yearnings  of  a  for  ever  bereaved  souL 
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"  What  can  that  be  ?"  exdaimed  many  voioes ; 
and  another  gentkmaD  answered :  ''  That  is  an 
Arabian  hment  of  love.  It  brings  back  the  days 
of  m?  overiand  journey.'' 

The  if>p]ause  was  now  immense,  and  cries  of 
**  M(He !  more !"  w»e  reiterated.  And  shouts 
of  ^  Bravo,  Badiurst !  bravo,  Domngton !  bravo, 
bravo.  Woodman !"  showed  that  the  real  singers 
were  discovered. 

On  this  the  bass  voice,  with  a  mimic  note  of 
terror,  dianted  : 


c« 


Oh !  dark  ^niits  kaiint  these  woods ! 

Tbej  name  themseWes  in  glee. 
Cp !  quit  these  haunted  solitudes ! 

Snging  Woodman,  up  and  flee !" 


Laughter  and  applause  resounded  firom  all 
quarters,  and  cries  of  **  No !  no !  encore ! 
encore  /"  And  presently,  once  more  the  three 
voices  were  heard  accompanied  this  time  by  a  bass 
viol  and  a  violin.  The  song  and  its  accompani- 
ments were  grave  and  slow.  They  seemed  to 
breathe  dread  and  awe.  YouhadafeeHngofsavage 
mountains  and  yawning  chasms:  of  prostrate 
multitudes  stretched  around  some  terrible  shrine. 
Then  there  arose  wailing  voices  of  supphcation. 
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strong  and  imploring,  then  it  became  slow  and 
awe-struck,  till  at  once  a  strange  burst  of  triumph 
and  wild  vehemence  rose  into  the  most  unearthly 
symphony,  the  most  frenzied  chorus  of  agonized 
voices,  into  a  psean  so  solemn  and  terrible  as  to 
be  fitted  only  for  the  fane  of  some  stem  divinity, 
and  some  creed  of  desolation. 

"  In  the  name  of  Heaven !  what  is  that  ?" 
exclaimed  the  powerful  voice  of  Pasta  again. 
No  one  answered,  no  one  had  ever  heard  so  fear- 
fidly  sublime  a  music.  There  was  a  cry  for  more, 
but  the  next  instant  the  three  performers  entered 
the  room^  and  were  received  with  the  most 
stunning  and  long-continued  plaudits. 

"  Why,  Mr.  Bathurst,"  said  Pasta,  "  this 
I  did  not  anticipate.  It  is  worth  coming  all 
the  way  to  hear !  What  a  beautiful  surprise !" 

Elizabeth  Arden  glowing  with  delight,  kissed 
Clara  Woodman,  and  said  : 

"  My  dearest  Clara,  what  a  charming  con- 
ception. What  a  new  and  unexpected  feature 
given  to  the  fete.  But  whatever  was  that  last 
thing?" 

"  Oh  !"  said  Bathiu*st,  "  that  was  not  ours, 
that  firightened  us  out  of  the  bushes.  That  is  a 
song  of  demon-worshippers  in  the  mountains  of 
Kurdestan.     A  real  Yezidee  delirium ;  I  never 
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heard  the  like  mysdf,  except  there.  But  don't 
let  us  talk  of  them,  and  in  fact,  I  am  ravenously 
hungry." 

With  this,  there  was  a  simultaneous  recollec- 
tion of  suspended  supper,  and  all  addressed  them- 
selves again  to  the  table.  There  v^as,  however, 
a  marvellous  buzz  of  talk  on  this  singular  episode 
in  the  evening's  pleasures.  The  three  singers 
were  at  once  quite  the  rage.  No  people  run 
after  a  bran-new  novelty  like  we  dear  English. 
The  Elvastons  were  gone  for  the  night  to  a 
neighbouring  fiunily ;  and  a  new  and  genial 
spirit  was  awoke  through  the  whole  party.  Anon, 
numbers  were  running  off  to  enjoy  one  more 
waltz,  and  to  wind  up  with  a  jolly  and  grand 
Sir  Roger  de  Coverley. 

Bathurst  and  the  illustrious  singer,  took  a 
hurried  leave,  and  drove  rapidly  off;  the  dawn 
already  greeting  them  in  the  eastern  sky,  The 
crowds  were  sensibly  diminishing ;  there  was  a 
constant  soimd  of  clapping  of  carriage-doors,  and 
slapping  together  of  steps,  and  of  wheels  rapidly 
rattling  away. 

Clara  Woodman  was  taking  leave  of  Elizabeth, 
duly  wrapped  in  doak  and  shawl,  when  another 
young  lady  came  running,  crying :  "  Clara ! 
Clara  1  what  are  you  doing  ?    Everybody  waits, 
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the  carriage  stops  the  way  !*'  Clara  darted  away, 
casting  a  look  fiill  of  a  hundred  meanings  at  Eliza- 
beth and  Vincent,  who  were  now  left  standing 
together ;  and  humming  as  she  went : 


(( 


Singing  Woodman,  up  and  flee  !*' 


There  was  a  quick  grasp  of  two  affectionate 
hands — a  quick  exchange  of  a  few  affectionate 
words,  and  Vincent  Dorrington,  and  the  heroine 
of  the  evening  were  gone  different  ways.  The 
great  Arden/e/e  was  at  an  end. 


VOL.    III. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

When  Vincent  descended  the  next  morning 
he  found,  instead  of  the  crowd  of  last  evening, 
a  sort  of  family  group  at  breakfast.  Miss  Nelly 
Arden  occupied  one  end  of  the  breakfast-table, 
and  Elizabeth  the  otiier :  Mr.  Arden  being 
seated  near  Mr.  Canning,  who  occupied  a  seat 
on  the  right  hand  of  Elizabeth,  with  whom  he 
seemed  to  be  verj^  pleasantly  chatting.  As  Vin- 
cent entered  the  room,  this  was  the  first  thing 
which  struck  him.  Canning  seemed  to  have 
chosen  his  place  as  much  to  be  able  to  com- 
mand the  view  of  the  door,  as  to  be  near  the 
intelligent  and  lovely  heiress.  As  Vincent 
ad^-anced   into  the  room,  he   could  very  well 
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perceive  that  the  Foreign  Minister  asked  Eliza- 
beth who  he  was,  and  Elizabeth,  with  a  some- 
what anxious  look,  gave  her  reply. 

Mr.  Arden  had  considerably  thawed  this  morn- 
ing, and  returned  Vincent's  bow  with  a  tolera- 
bly friendly,  "  How  are  you,  Mr.  Dorrington  ?" 
Miss  Nelly  smiled,  and  nodded  kindly  at  him ; 
and  having  returned  these  salutations,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  a  vacant  place  by  the  side  of  Mr. 
Dewey,  who  had  ridden  over  from  Dalling,  in 
order  to  secure  a  little  more  of  Canning's  com- 
pany. 

"  Why,  you  vanished  all  at  once,  Mr.  Dewey, 
last  evening,"  said  Vincent,  as  he  took  his 
seat. 

"  Yes,  and  you  too,  I  hear,  vanished  into  the 
thicket  to  some  purpose.  I  am  very  much 
vexed  that  I  missed  those  strange  specimens  of 
Eastern  music  and  singing.  They  astonished 
everybody,  even  the  great  cantatrice  herself, 
I  hear.  But  I  hope  it  is  not  the  last  of  them 
that  will  be  heard  here." 

"Wlienever  you  can  get  Mr.  Bathurst  and 
Miss  Woodman  together  again,"  Vincent  re- 
plied, "  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  bear  my 
part." 

"  Mr.  Dorrington,  I  think  ?"  said  Mr.  Can- 

L  2 
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Ding,  rising  and  stretching  his  hand  across  the 
table,  which  Vinoent  took  with  great  respect. 
**  I  am  happy  to  make  your  aoquaintanoe. 
Mr.  Bathurst  wished  to  bring  us  together,  but 
as  I  have  not  been  too  strong  htely,  I  was  gone 
to  bed ;  but  he  left  me  a  note  which  makes  me 
quite  glad  to  see  you.  You  have  travelled 
extensivelvy  I  hear." 

"  Yes,"  replied  Vincent ;  "  Mr.  Bathurst  and 
mysdf  spent  some  two  years  in  the  East." 

**  Before  which,  I  believe,"  continued  the 
Foreign  Minister,  *'you  had  already  travelled 
for  a  good  while  ?" 

"  I  may  rather  say,"  observed  Vincent,  "  had 
lived  abroad,  than  traveUed." 

•*  You  speak  many  languages  ?" 

**  Nearly  all  the  European  ones,  and  somediing 
of  several  Asiatic  languages.  Indeed  I  ought, 
for  I  lived  altogether  five  years  in  foreign 
countries." 

''And  may  I  ask,"  said  George  Canning, 
"  what  was  your  particular  object  ?" 

"  Simply,"  replied  Vincent,  "  to  make  myself 
weD,  intimately  acquainted  with  the  difierent 
peoples,  their  languages,  their  institutions,  their 
statistical  condition,  and  their  literature.  It 
seems  to  me,  that  Englishmen,  of  all  men,  their 
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country  being  so  intimately  blended  in  relations 
with  almost  all  people  on  the  earth,  should  in 
early  life,  where  they  have  opportunity,  possess 
themselves  of  this  knowledge." 

**  You  are  quite  right,"  said  Canning.  "  And 
you  made  yourself  entirely  at  home  amongst  the 
people  where  you  resided  for  the  time,  and 
studied  everything  about  them  ?" 

"Exactly,"  said  Vincent,  the  whole  table 
having  now  their  attention  fixed  on  his  conver- 
sation. "I  studied  in  their  Universities,  in 
their  streets,  in  their  lands,  in  their  theatres, 
and  in  their  saloons.  I  camped  with  or  cabined 
with  them,  or  palaced  with  them,  just  as  oppor- 
tunity o£fered;  and  I  kept  an  eye  open  for 
opportunities.  What  I  have  learnt  has  shown, 
by  the  vulgar  errors  it  has  exploded  in  me,  what 
real  necessity  there  is  for  such  study." 

"  You  are  quite  right,"  again  said  Canning. 
"  And  you  were  in  Turkey  and  Greece  ?" 

"  In  both  for  some  time." 

"  You  think  you  understand  their  respective 
conditions  and  relations  fully  ?" 

"  I  feel  that  I  do." 

"  Do  you  think  Greece  is  in  a  fit  condition  for 
freedom  ?" 
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"  By  no  means." 

**  Then  you  would  not  advocate  the  remoyal 
of  the  Turkish  yoke  ?" 

"  By  all  means." 

"  How  is  that  ?"  asked  the  Minister.  "  How 
am  I  to  understand  you  ?" 

"Thus:  Greece  is  neither  fit  for  freedom, 
nor  ever  will  be  under  the  irritatbg,  demoralizing, 
and  pauperizing  yoke  of  Turkey.  Yet  it  is,  and 
for  this  reason,  high  time  to  break  that  yoke, 
and  to  allow  the  Greek  to  commence  a  new 
career  of  civilization  imder  the  judicious  guardian- 
ship and  restraint  of  enlightened  Europe." 

"  I  see/'  s£ud  Canning.  *'  I  am  glad  we 
agree  so  entirely  in  this  opinion.  But  do  you 
know,  Mr.  Dorrington,  that  your  knowledge — 
your  sound  practical  knowledge — may  just  now 
be  of  great  service  to  your  country  ?" 

"  I  shall  be  most  happy,"  replied  Vincent, 
modestly,  *'  to  render  it  so'  in  any  way  that  I  can. 
Thinking  so,  I  have  arranged  the  joint  travels 
and  experience  of  Mr.  Bathurst  and  myself  for 
the  press,  and  Mr.  Bathurst  has  seen  it 
printed." 

"  Is  it  out  ?"  asked  the  Minister ;  **  I  must 
have   the  book   at  once.      George,"   he   said, 
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turning  to  his  nephew,  Lord  George,  "  see  that 
it  is  sent  down  from  town  at  once.  I  wish  I 
had  it  to-day,  to  read  on  my  road  retmning.'^ 

"You  can,  Sir,"  replied  Vincent;  "Mr. 
Bathurst  brought  the  first  copy  down  with  him 
last  night.     It  is  perfectly  at  your  service." 

"I  shall  be  more  obliged  than  you  can 
imagine.  It  is  precisely  the  thing  I  want  at 
this  moment." 

"  It  shall  be  given  to  your  valet  immediately 
after  breakfast. 

"  My  very  best  thanks,  Mr.  Dorrington ;  but 
I  trust  you  will  employ  yoiur  extraordinary 
knowledge  in  your  country's  service,  by  your 
living  exertions  as  well  as  by  your  pen." 

This  conv^'sation  had  made  a  far  deeper 
impression  on  the  listeners  than  Vincent  himself 
was  aware  of.  That  the  Foreign  Minister 
should  recommend  him  to  devote  his  knowledge 
to  the  service  of  his  country  was  tantamount,  in 
the  opinion  of  every  one  that  heard  it,  to  an 
invitation  on  his  part,  and  a  promise  of  a  most 
flattering  kind.  A  stout  lady,  who  had  last 
night  cautioned  her  two  long-legged  sons 
against  committing  themselves  with  Mr.  Dor- 
rington, as  he  stood  in  hostile  relations  to  the 
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ElvastonSy  now  turned  to  the  one  sitting  nearest 
to  her,  and  said,  in  quite  audible  tones : 

"  Frederick,  you  must  cultivate  Mr.  Dorring- 
ton's  acquaintance;  he  will  be  a  rising  man, 
and  may  be  of  use  to  you." 

"  I  shall  be  very  glad,  mother,"  replied  the 
promising  youth  ;  *'  1  thought  him  a  very  clever 
fellow  from  the  first  I  saw  of  him.  You  must 
give  me  credit  for  penetration,  at  any  rate." 

Mr.  Arden  himself  was  touched  with  the 
same  wonderful  contagion,  of  a  great  man's 
notice ;  and  he  who  petrified  poor  Vincent 
last  night  by  his  freezing  nod,  now  said: 
"  My  friend,  Mr.  Vincent  Dorrington,  is  cer- 
tainly a  very  extraordinary  young  man,  Mr. 
Canning." 

Elizabeth,  who  had  listened  to  Canning's  con- 
versation with  Vincent  with  a  swelling  bosom, 
now  blushed  deeply  and  painfully. 

But  at  this  moment  came  the  post;  no 
doubt  that  for  which  Canning  had  been  glanc- 
ing rather  anxiously  towards  the  door.  The 
servants  brought  in  Mr.  Arden's  bag,  well 
stuffed  with  letters,  newspapers,  and  packets  for 
himself  and  guests ;  and  the  bag  of  the  Minister^ 
of  ample  size,  almost  bursting  with  its  contents. 
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This  the  valet  bore  away  to  the  library,  whither 
Canning  and  Lord  George  followed  it  without 
delay. 

The  remaining  company  were  soon  deeply 
absorbed  by  their  letters  and  newspapers* 
Presently  Lord  George  came  out,  and  addressing 
Vincent,  said : 

^*  Mr.  Canning  would  fed  obliged  if  you  could 
give  him  a  few  minutes  in  the  library." 

Vincent  rose  at  once,  and  accompanied 
him. 

"  Your  friend  is  a  made  man,  Miss  Nelly," 
observed  the  same  stout  lady  oracularly.  **  He 
is  a  man  evidently  of  great  talents." 

"  We  have  discovered  that  a  good  while  ago," 
drily  observed  Nelly. 

But  now  came  Mr.  Canning  himself,  with  a 
quantity  of  newspapers  in  his  hands. 

"  Ah !  Mr.  Dewey,"  said  he,  "  here  are  some 
things  which  will  please  yoiL  I  have  not  said 
a  word  of  it  to  your  friend,  Mr.  Dorrington,  for 
he  is  helpmg  Lord  George  with  a  rather  tough 
matter,  and  it  might  distract  his  attention." 

He  handed  him  the  papers,  and  withdrew 
again. 

Mr.  Dewey  glanced  over  the  first  paper.  A 
flush  of  pleasure  and  surprise  was  seen  on  his 
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&oe  by  the  quick  eyes  of  Miss  NeUy  and 
Elizabeth,  the  latter  of  whom  was  also  runiuDg 
through  another  paper  rapidly. 

^'  Ay,  but  this  is  magnificent !     Hear  this," 
said  Mr.  Dewey — ^^  this  is  the  Times : — 

<<<We  are  about  to  present  to  our  readers 
some   ample   extracts  from   two  of  the  most 
remarkable,  and  we  may  add  important,  volumes 
of  travels  which  have  appeared  for  aaany  years. 
They  are  the  result  of  years  of  caretid  and  o( 
adventurous  research,  by  two  young  Englishmen 
of   good   family,  into   regions   now    but  little 
traversed,  and  yet   with   which   drcumstances 
every  day  appear  to  be  marking  the  importance 
of  all  fuller  acquaintance.      They   enibrace  a 
wide  range  of  Eastern  Europe,  and  of  Western 
and  Central  Asia.    Oiu:  extracts  will  be  selected 
with  reference  to  interests  which  just  now  are 
vitally  important  to  this  country ;  but  we  may 
pronounce  generally,  that  Mr.  Dorrington,  the 
gentleman  who  records  these  travels,   displays 
the  rarely  associated  qualities  of  a  true  poet,  and 
a  sagacious  and  far-seeing  statesman.     We  are 
at  a  loss  whether  we  shall  more  admire  the  pure 
eloquence  of  the  style,  the  vast  and  solid  inform- 
ation gathered  and  here  lucidly  detailed,  or  the 
unmistakeable  indications  of  those  broad  views 
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and  masculine  powers  of  analysis  and  deduction 
which  belong  to  the  able  l^islator.  Those  at 
the  head  of  our  affairs,  and  the  whole  British 
public  equally,  will  do  well  to  make  themselves 
masters  without  delay  of  what  relates  to  Turicey 
and  Greece  in  these  volumes.  They  are  like  a 
revelation  for  the  moment  sent  to  settle  the 
destinies  of  thousands,  and  decide  things  which 
are  of  the  most  solemn  interest  to  the  &me  of 
this  country/  " 

''  That  is  magnificent  praise,"  said  Mr.  Dewey, 
looking  along  the  table  with  an  air  of  genuine 
pleasure. 

"  Did  I  not  say,"  observed  the  stout  lady  who 
had  given  just  before  the  wise  counsel  to  her 
son,  "did  I  not  say  that  Mr.  Dorrington  is 
destined  to  become  a  great  man?  Fred,  you 
must  cultivate  Mr.  Dorrington's  acquaintance 
immediately." 

"  Oh,  how  I  do  long  to  see  Mr.  Dorrington's 
work,"  said  a  young  lady :  "  I  dare  say  we  shall 
find  something  about  those  demon-worshippers 
who  have  such  dreadfully  fine  music." 

"I  wonder  whether  he  would  write  in  my 
album,"  said  another. 

"  Well,  really,"  said  Mr.  Arden, "  Mr.  Vincent 
Dorrington  is  very  clever." 
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"Which,"  reiterated  Miss  NeDy,  "we  knew 
vary  well,  brother,  long  ago." 

"  Oh !  there  is  a  great  deal  more  of  the  like 
high  praise  in  all  these  papers,"  added  Mr. 
Dewey.  ^'  I  am  quite  impatient  to  coDgratoLite 
Mr.  Vincent" 

Elizabeth,  with  a  heart  too  full  of  triumphant 
pleasure  to  be  safdy  trusted  any  longer,  rose  and 
withdrew  with  as  unconcerned  an  air  as  she  could. 
She  longed  to  rush  to  Vincent,  and  rejoice  with 
all  her  soul  in  his  grand  success;  bat  as  she 
could  not  do  that,  she  hastened  to  her  own  room 
to  shed  a  few  secret  tears  of  pleasure ;  but  there 
she  found  a  copy  of  "The  Travels  of  Two 
Friends,"  on  her  toilet  table,  and  was  speedily 
deep  in  their  pages,  and  in  scenes  of  Eastern 
beauty,  which  Vincent  had  given  her  brilliant 
glimpses  of  during  their  rides  about  Naples. 

From  this  delicious  entrancement  she  was  at 
length  hastily  called  away.  Canning  was  going. 
She  rose,  and  found  him  already  about  to  step 
into  the  carriage  which  was  to  convey  him  and 
his  nephew,  Lord  George,  that  day  to  Wdbedc 
Abbey.  All  the  family  and  its  remmning  guests 
were  crowding  round  to  take  leave  of  the  great 
Minister.  He  shook  hands  most  cordially  with 
Elizabeth,  and  said  with  a  tone  and  look  which 
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sbawed  that  his  penetrating  eye  had  discerned 
one  truth  deeply  interesting  to  her : 

'*  I  am  carrying  him  off  for  an  hour's  ride 
with  us-— om*  common  and  uncommon  friend, 
Mr.  Dorrington ;  but  I  shall  be  sure  to  send  him 
back.     May  God  bless  you  V* 

The  last  words  were  pronounced  in  a  lower 
tone,  but  with  an  emphasis  and  feeling  that 
flashed  their  meaning  so  visibly  on  Elizabeth, 
that  she  blushed  rosy  red,  kissed  the  departing 
statesman's  hand  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  and  as 
his  carriage  wheels  ground  along  the  gravel,  once 
more  escaped  to  her  chamber. 

Here  Nelly  Arden  followed  her  for  a  moment, 
clasped  her  affectionately  in  her  arms,  and  giving 
air  to  her  pent-up  breast,  exdaimed : 

**Is  it  not  glorious?  Is  it  not  delightful, 
this  proud  success  of  Vincent's  ?  It  is  quite 
ridiculous  to  see  what  a  great  man  he  has 
all  at  once  grown  in  people's  eyes,  from  the 
marked  notice  of  Canning,  and  from  this  literary 
success  upon  its  heels.  But  it  is  only  the  first- 
fruits,  my  dear  Elizabeth.  Bright  days  are  in 
store  for  us,  though  to-day,  and  I  am  loath 
to  remind  you  of  it,  we  shall  need  all  innate 
sources  of  support  that  we  can  get.  Those 
odious    Elvastons   will    be  here  to  luncheon/ 
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Strengthen  yourself,  dear  child,  for  your  triaL 
Remember  God,  and  I,  poor  creature  as  I  am, 
will  stand  by  you  through  aU." 

Elizabeth  leaned  her  head  against  her  aunt, 
and  threw  her  arms  round  her. 

"  And  poor  Vincent !"  continued  Ndly 
Arden.  Elizabeth  raised  her  head,  and  gazed 
at  her  with  eyes  full  of  inquiry.  "  Poor  Vin- 
cent !  he  was  almost  beside  himself  that  he 
could  not  tell  you  before  he  went,  how  pro- 
foundly he  sympathizes  with  you  in  your  coming 
trial ;  how  wholly  he  shall  be  with  you  in  spirit. 
But  all  eyes  are  upon  him,  and  it  wbs  good  that 
he  shotdd  go  with  Mr.  Canning  a  few  miles. 
Depend  upon  it,  it  will  have  substantial  con- 
sequences. I  have  promised  Vincent  that  we 
will  let  him  know  the  moment  the  explanation 
is  over.  But  now,  dear  child,  I  must  descend. 
God  bless  you !  Don't  be  long  before  you  come 
down  too." 

Elizabeth,  laying  aside  reluctantly  Vincent's 
volumes,  prepared  herself  for  the  dreaded  inter- 
view which  was  approaching,  by  a  few  attentions 
to  her  toilet,  and  by  an  earnest  inward  prayer 
to  God  for  strength  and  wisdom.  The  hour 
drew  near. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

The  Elvastons  appeared  punctually  at  Arden 
Lodge  in  time  for  luncheon.  The  Earl  and 
Countess,  Lord  Chellaston  and  his  two  sisters, 
were  all  there.  During  luncheon  there  was  an 
attempt  to  be  agreeable  and  conversive,  but  it 
foiled.  There  was  a  weight  on  the  mind — a 
critical  moment  before  the  members  of  the  two 
families,  and  the  result  was  a  terrible  con- 
straint. All  other  guests  had  departed ;  and  the 
moment  luncheon  was  over,  the  parties  most 
intimately  concerned  withdrew  without  any  ob- 
servation, and  soon  after  Elizabeth  and  her  atmt 
entered  the  library  where  Mr.  Arden  and  Lord 
Chellaston  were  awaiting  them. 
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Lord  CheDaston  advanced  to  meet  Elizabeth, 
and  handed  her  to  a  chair.  Her  aunt  took  her 
seat  by  her  side  :  Mr.  Arden  sate  opposite,  at 
some  distance;  and  Lord  Chellaston  standing 
near  Elizabeth,  said  with  much  politeness,  and 
with  more  ease  than  most  men  could  have 
evinced  under  the  circumstances : 

*<  Miss  Arden,  I  believe  it  is  for  me  to  ask  of 
you  to  pronouDce  that  sentence  now,  which  you 
have  had  a  year  to  reflect  on,  and  which  is  of 
such  infinite  moment  to  us  all — ^to  yoursdf 
and  me  especially.  I  trust  that  from  the 
friendliness  we  have  all  aloDg  maintained, 
the  decision  cannot  be  other  than  what  I  most 
anxiously  desire  and  which  I  believe  would 
be  of  such  red  advantage  to  us  both.'* 

He  was  silent,  and  Mr.  Arden  said,  in  a 
tone  of  much  confidence : 

*'  Oh  certainly,  Elizabeth  cannot  for  a  mo- 
ment entertain  any  other  idea." 

The  paleness  which  had  marked  Elizabeth, 
and  which  now  deepened  visibly,  the  ookxir 
forsaking  her  Ups,  and  a  trembling  manifesting 
itself  perceptibly  through  her  whole  firame,  were 
not  very  promising  auguries  of  so  satisfiictoiy 
an  answer.  The  anxious  face  and  downcast 
eyes  of  her  aunt  gave  no  more  cheering  testi- 
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mony  to  the  hope  of  such  an  issue.  Elizabeth 
was  silent  for  a  moment,  and  then  said,  in  a  low, 
soft,  but  distinct  tone : 

**  My  Lord,  and  my  dearest  father,  I  have 
anxiously  and  conscientiously  considered  the  pro- 
posal made  to  me.  I  thank  you  both  most 
sincerely  for  the  patience  you  have  had  with  me, 
and  for  the  strict  and  delicate  adherence  to  the 
terms  of  our  agreement.  I  wish  I  could  say 
that  I  have  found  reason  to  alter  my  opinion  of 
this  very  serious  question,  but  I  cannot.  I  feel 
myself  utterly  unable  to  accept  the  brilliant  offer 
which  your  Lordship  has  so  flatteringly  made 
me. 

"  What  !**  exclaimed  Mr.  Arden,  *'  do  I  un- 
derstand you,  Elizabeth  ?  do  you  decline  to  accede 
to  our  wishes  ?" 

"  Dearest  father,  I  wish  it  were  otherwise,  but 
I  do." 

"  You  do  ?  You  are  so  absurd  as  to  decline 
the  alliance  of  Lord  Chellaston,  and  the  House 
of  Elvaston  ?" 

Elizabeth  was  silent. 

"  Perhaps,"  said  Lord  Chellaston,  "  Miss 
Arden  will  assign  some  reason  for  this,  I  must 
say,  to  me  unexpected  and  grievous  announce- 
ment." 
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"Excuse  me.  Lord  Chellaston.  I  desire  to 
assign  no  further  reason  than  this,  that  I  feel 
myself  quite  unsuitable  to  your  Lordship,  and 
that  I  could  not  make  you  happy.'* 

"  Stuff  V  said  Mr.  Arden ;  "  if  Lord  Chd- 
laston  does  not  think  you  unsuitable,  and  is 
willing  to  take  you,  why  should  you  object  ?" 

"  If  you  have  any  faults  to  find  with  me — ^if 
there  be  anything  that  you  object  to,  and  you 
would  be  kind  enough  to  state  it,  perhaps  we 
might  understand  each  other  better,  and  these 
objections  might  be  removed." 

"  You  must  pardon  me,  my  Lord,  I  make  no 
complaints  of  you ;  I  have  no  objections  to  state. 
I  have  stated  all  that  I  can  do  in  a  case  like  this, 
which  affects  the  happiness  of  us  both.  I  fed  my 
utter  imfitness  to  enter  into  the  arrangement, 
and  I  beg  to  be  excused." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  drive  me  mad,  Elizabeth  ?" 
exdaimed  Mr.  Arden,  with  all  the  signs  of  in- 
tense anger.  «  Do  you  know  that  I  have  pledged 
ray  honour  on  this  subject  to  Lord  Chellaston, 
to  the  Earl  of  Elvaston,  and  to  the  whole  family  ? 
Are  you  aware  that  all  the  world  knows  that 
this  is  the  case  ?  And  do  you  coolly  propose 
to  make  us  all  ridiculous  ?" 

*'  My  dear  fiither,"  said  Elizabeth,  greatly  agi- 
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tated,  "  you  cannot  have  promised,  except  con- 
ditionally, or  why  need  we  have  waited  ?  No, 
no,  neither  Lord  Chellaston  nor  his  &ther  will 
expect  such  a  thing.  They  understand  it  per- 
fectly. I  appeal  to  you,  my  Lord,  whether  it  be 
not  so  ?" 

"  Well,"  said  Lord  Chellaston,  in  a  tone  of 
deep  mortification,  seeking  to  conceal  itself 
under  an  air  of  candour,  **  I  cannot  say  that 
you  have  exactly  promised  anything  but  seriously 
to  consider  it ;  but  then  your  great  cheerfulness 
and  contentment  under  the  prospect  of  this 
issue,  as  we  have  always  understood;  your 
maintaining  the  whole  term  of  trial,  and  the 
assurance  of  Mr.  Arden,  have  led  us  confi- 
dently to  calculate  on  your  consent.  We  have 
thought  of  nothing  else ;  we  have  had  no  cause 
to  anticipate  anything  else." 

"  Certainly,"  said  Mr.  Arden  ;  "  your  con- 
duct, Elizabeth,  has  given  me  every  warrant  to 
believe  you  satisfied.  Have  you  been  dissem- 
bling ?  What  am  I  to  think  of  your  apparent 
happiness  under  a  prospect  which  involved  either 
your  reluctant  consent  to  this  alliance,  or  my 
deep  and  most  painful  disappointment  ?  How 
could  you  be  so  content  ?" 

"  Because,  dearest  father,  I  relied  so  entirely 
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on  your  goodness — on  your  reasonableness— on 
that  tenderness  to  me,  whidi  has  made  my 
whole  life  so  happy,  and  for  whidi  I  owe  you 
such  a  debt  of  grateful  affection.'' 

*'  Giatefiil  affection  1  Do  you  talk  of  grateful 
affection  at  the  rery  moment  that  you  are  blast* 
tng  an  my  fondest  wishes,  and  {Hrostrating  my 
honour  in  the  dust  ?" 

**Yes,  dear  father,  the  deepest,  the  most 
Icmng,  the  most  inextinguishable  affecdon« 
Ask  me  to  make  any  sacrifioe,  but  do  not,  and 
you  cannot,  ask  me  to  make  mysdf  miserable 
f(Nr  ever,  and  to  abandon  all  self-respect  by 
becoming  the  mere  creature  of  a  sordid  con- 
tract You  have  made  me  hitherto  the  happiest 
of  creatures ;  you  have  no  one  but  me ;  I  wiD 
not  believe  that  you  will  desire  to  destroy  the 
peace  and  eternal  hope  of  your  only  child." 

'*  Pshah !  trash  !  sentimentalism  !"  cried  the 
exasperated  father.  **  I  seek  your  honour  and 
your  happiness  at  the  same  time.  Let  us  hear 
no  more.  You  have  had  your  time ;  I  expect 
you  now  to  accept  the  hamd  of  Lord  Chellas- 
ton." 

Elizabeth  sate  pale  and  motionless.  Miss 
Nelly  Arden  looked  flushed.  Her  eyes  were 
fixed  with   earnest    tenderness    on  Elizabeth, 
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except  when  for  a   moment   she  turned  and 
flashed  intensest  indignation  on  her  brother. 

"  Miss  Arden,"  said  Lord  Chellaston,  "  the 
decided  repugnance  you  evince  towards  me, 
I  must  confess  wounds  my  self-love  excessively. 
I  did  not  think  I  had  been  so  repulsive  a 
person." 

"  Pardon  me,  my  Lord,"  replied  Elizabeth ; 
"  I  have  said  that  I  find  no  fiault  with  you.  I 
will  say  more :  your  Lordship  has  those 
attractions,  both  personal  and  of  station,  which 
will  win  you  the  favour  of  women  far  more 
distinguished  by  nature  and  by  rank  than 
myself.  You  may  choose  from  the  highest 
and  the  loveliest  of  this  land.  My  feelings  are 
no  tests  of  your  peculiar  merits.  But  in  all 
these  things  there  are  such  things  as  fancies  and 
fitnesses.  I  rest  my  reluctance  to  this  alliance 
on  my  own  unfitness ;  but  on  that  I  stand  firm." 

"  Perhaps  now.  Miss  Arden,"  said  Lord  Chel- 
laston,  with  a  peculiar  and  bitter  smile,  '^  I 
understand  you  better.  You  talk  of  fancies ;  may 
I  ask  whether  some  other  person  more  to  your 
fancy  has  not  possession  of  your  heart  ?  If  so, 
there  is  little  hope  of  agreement." 

"  I  must  decline,"  said  Elizabeth,  with  dignity, 
"  any  further  interrogation.     I  have  answered  the 
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only  question  between  us.  You  wDl  see,  my  Lord, 
the  propriety  of  our  dosing  this  painful  scene." 

"  No,  my  Lord,"  cried  Mr.  Arden,  now  excited 
to  that  pitch  when  the  father  appears  passing 
into  the  tyrant,  and  becomes  unfeeling  and  in- 
sensible ;  "  I  expect  my  daughter  to  recollect 
herself,  and  what  she  owes  to  me.  I  expect  her 
to  comply  with  my  wishes." 

"  Allow  me,"  said  Lord  Chellaston, "  to  intro- 
duce my  father  and  mother  a  moment.  I  should 
like  them  to  know  precisely  how  this  affair  stands. 
Perhaps  their  representations  may  be  more  pre- 
vailing than  mine." 

Elizabeth  would  have  protested  against  this 
imnecessary  infliction,  but  his  Lordship  was 
gone,  and  in  the  next  moment  returned,  followed 
by  Lord  and  Lady  Elvaston.  All  rose  in  pro- 
found silence,  and  on  the  Earl  and  Countess 
being  seated,  Lord  CheDaston  observed  to 
them : 

"  I  regret  to  say,  that  we  have  not  met  with  a 
happy  issue  here.  Miss  Arden  declines  the 
alliance." 

"  Declines !"  exclaimed  both  Lord  and  Lady 
Elvaston,  in  one  breath. 

"  Declines !"  continued  Lord  Elvaston.  "  Good 
heavens !  upon  what  plea  ?     Why,  Mr.  Arden, 
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I  have  always  understood  the  thing  as  perfectly 
settled,  or  I  should  not  have  been  here  at  this 
moment. 

"  Oh,  certainly !  my  dear  Miss  Arden,"  said 
Lady  Elvaston,  with  great  dignity  and  astonish- 
ment. "  The  affair  is  quite  settled ;  quite  settled 
Everybody  looks  upon  it  as  such.  Your  father 
has  assured  us  so,  we  have  assured  all  our 
friends  so ;  and  all  the  world  regards  it  as  a  fixed 
and  decided  affair !  It  is  impossible  without  the 
most  indescribable  ridicule  to  go  back  now.  Oh ! 
no,  no  !  such  a  thing  is  not  to  be  thought  of. 
Why  should  it  ?  You  cannot  object  to  my  son ; 
you  cannot  object  to  his  rank  and  fortune ;  what 
in  the  world  can  you  object  to  ?" 

"Miss  Arden  talks  of  fancies,"  said  Lord 
Chellaston,  sarcastically. 

"  Fancies!"  ejaculated  Lady  Elvaston.  "  Ha ! 
ha !  that  is  really  too  absurd." 

"  Fancies !"  exclaimed  Lord  Elvaston,  with 
an  air  of  astonished  pride.  "  My  dear  Madam, 
this  is  not  a  time  or  an  occasion  to  talk  of  fancies. 
This  is  a  most  solemn  and  important  matter. 
And  I  beg  to  say,  that  I  cannot  for  a  moment 
allow  my  dignity,  or  that  of  my  son  to  be  thus 
trifled  with.  Mr.  Arden,  I  rely  on  you  to  settle 
aU  this." 
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Mr.   Arden  was  about  to  speak,  but  Lord 
Chellaston   interposed: 

**  But,  my  Lord,  what  will  you  do  when  there 
is  another  lover  in  the  case  ?" 

"  Another  lover !  what  other  lover  ?  Does 
Miss  Arden  mean  to  sav  that  she  has  been  in- 
dulging  in  treachery  ?  that  she  has  been  play- 
ing tricks  upon  us  ?" 

"  If  she  has,''  said  Mr.  Arden,  with  a  voice 
full  of  wrath,  "  I  will  renounce  her  ;  I  will  refuse 
to  acknowledge  her  as  child  of  mine." 

"You  do  not  mean,"  said  Lady  Hvasttm, 
looking  with  a  cold  and  scrutinizing  stare  on 
Elizabeth,  yet  addressing  herself  to  her  son, 
"  you  do  not  mean  that  there  is  any  truth  in 
that  silly  story  of  that  Mr.  Dorrington?" 

"  I  mean  that,"  said  Lord  Chellaston,  in  whom 
now  the  devil  of  pique  was  fast  expeUing  all 
plausible  policy. 

"  Ridiculous !"  ejaculated  Lady  £lvast(m. 
"  The  heir  of  an  earldom  !  refused  you  for  a 
mere  younger  son  of  a  mere  country  gendeman 
— for  a  mere  adventurer — ^a  knight-errant — a 
Don  Quixote — a  mere  literary  man !  Ha !  ha ! 
it  is  too  ridiculous.  You  make  me  laugh  when 
I  ought  to  be  very  angry.  No!"  she  said, 
assuming  an  air  of  incredulous  gravity,   "  you 
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do  no  not  mean  any  such  thing,  dear  Miss 
Arden.  You  cannot.  You  will  reflect  better 
upon  it.  You  are  too  sensible — too  much  a 
woman  of  the  world." 

''  Lady  Elvaston !"  said  Elizabeth,  still  pale, 
but  now  firm  and  full  of  dignity,  for  the  allu- 
sions to  Vincoit  had  roused  all  her  pride.  "  A 
woman  of  the  world  I  trust  I  never  shall  be ; 
but  in  the  choice  of  a  husband,  I  trust  that  I 
have  sound  discretion  and  sense  of  propriety 
suflicient  to  guide  me  in  so  serious  a  business. 
I  have  explained  myself  to  the  only  persons 
personally  concerned  in  this  matter,  and  I  would 
be  spared  further  discussion  upon  it.  I  am 
resolved,  whenever  I  choose  a  husband,  really  to 
choose  him — ^not  to  have  one  imposed — ^be  he 
whom  he  may ;  and  I  am  woman  enough  not 
to  be  turned  by  any  persuasions,  much  less  by 
sarcasm." 

This  decisive  declaration  had  the  effect  of  an 
electric  shock.  The  Elvastons  seemed  petrified, 
and  were  silent,  but  looking  daggers.  At 
length,  said  Lady  Elvaston,  turning  to  Miss 
Nelly  Arden,  in  a  cool  and  somewhat  taimting 
tone: 

"And   do   you,   Madam,  approve  of  these 
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sentiments  in  yoor  niece  ?    Do  yoa  fiiTour  this 
Mr.  Donington  ?" 

Miss  NeUy  had  been  for  some  time  at  the 
boiling-point.  She  had  practised  the  greatest 
extent  of  self-restraint  whidi  she  had  exhibited 
throu^  the  whole  coxirse  of  her  life,  anxious 
not  to  injure  the  positicm  of  her  niece  with  her 
father;  but  this  was  too  much  for  her ;  she  an- 
swered instanter: 

"  With  all  my  heart,  Lady  Elvaston — with  all 
my  heart  and  souL  And  Mr.  Dorringtonr— do  I 
approve  of  him  ?  I  answer  again,  with  all  my 
heart,  with  all  my  soul.  Never  did  I  see  a  man 
that  I  more  approved,  or  that  I  more  admired.'* 

Mr.  Arden  sate  fixed  to  his  chair  in  paralyz- 
ing astonishment  and  indignation.  The  Elvas- 
tons  rose  simultaneously. 

"  That  is  quite  sufficient,"  said  Lord  Elvaston, 
in  a  haughty  tone.  The  whole  three  bowed 
with  all  the  solemn  stiffiiess  of  deeply  wounded 
dignity,  and  withdrew.  There  was  immediately 
a  great  running  and  bustle  heard  in  the  house, 
and  before  a  quarter  of  an  hour  was  past,  the 
Elvaston  carriage  drove  rapidly  away,  with  all 
its  horses,  its  rich  emblazonments,  its  gor- 
geously liveried  servants,  and  its  four  indignant 
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insides;    Lord   Chellaston   taking  his    stately 
departure  on  horseback. 

But  long  before  this  the  fury  of  Mr.  Arden's 
wrath  had  broken  loose.  Launching  the  bitter- 
est, and  the  most  unbridled  expressions  of  his 
anger  against  his  sister  for  her  encouragement 
of  her  niece  in  this  system  of  what  he  termed 
folly  and  disobedience,  he  declared  that  if  Eliza- 
beth did  not  at  once  renounce  the  idea  of  Mr. 
Dorrington,  recant  her  rejection  of  Lord  Chel- 
laston, and  thus  enable  himself  to  retrieve  his 
honour  with  that  noble  fiunily  and  the  world,  he 
would  renounce  her  for  ever,  and  disinherit  her 
on  the  spot. 

Elizabeth,  to  whom  anything  like  contention 
was  a  new  and  terrible  feeling,  who  had  lived  the 
object  of  the  tenderest  care,  and  had  never 
known  occasion  to  resist  her  father's  will,  was 
torn  with  anguish  at  this  scene  of  violent  pas- 
sion. She  felt  as  if  something  unholy  had 
fallen  upon  them — as  if  the  solid  earth  were 
giving  way  beneath  her  feet.  She  had  deter- 
mined to  bear  with  patience  what  might  come ; 
but  she  had  not  realized  to  her  feelings  anything 
so  cruel  and  appalling  as  this.  She  sprang  to 
her  fiither,  and  with  her  habitual  confidence  of 
affection,  flimg  her  arms  about  his  neck,  and 
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implored  lum  to  forgive  her,  to  dismiss  his  anger, 
whidi  was  to  her  fearful,  and  lacerated  her  yoy 
heart  But  he  pushed  her  rudely  from  him,  and 
hade  her  obey  if  she  meant  to  be  forgiTen.  This 
was  so  strange,  and  so  dreadful,  that  she  fijt 
crushed  as  by  a  blow  upon  the  naked  heait 
The  next  moment,  pale  as  death,  and  with 
agony  depicted  on  her  corpsdike  fieatures,  she 
feD  at  his  feet,  held  up  her  denched  and  con- 
vulsively united  hands,  and  entreated  him  to 
hear  her — to  take  pity  on  her. 

''  Father !  &ther !"  she  said,  '*  I  cannot  many 
Lord  CheDaston ;  but  in  all  else — ^in  evcxytfaing 
on  earth — ^I  can  and  will  obey  you.  I  love 
Vincent  Dorrington — love  him  as  my  life, asmy 
own  soul ;  but  never,  even  to  him,  wiD  I  give 
my  hand  without  your  consent.  Let  me  be 
again  your  daughter,  your  own  loving,  devoted 
daughter.  Let  me  live  with  you,  and  for  you — 
be  all  to  you  that  I  have  been ;  I  ask  no  more. 
But  oh !  this  dreadful  anger !  let  it  pass,  dear- 
est &ther,  it  is  terrible  to  me — ^it  kills  me.  I 
cannot  bear  it.  Let  me  be  your  own,  your 
humble,  loving  child — ^that  is  aU  I  ask.  We 
have  enough,  why  should  we  want  more  ?  I 
ask  no  honour  but  that  of  living  your  own 
'^^^'oted  daughter." 
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**  There  is  a  short  way  to  forgiveness,"  said 
the  exasperated  man ;  **  say  you  comply — ^that 
my  honour  shall  he  retrieved,  and  all  vnll  be 
forgotten." 

Elizabeth  writhed  in  speechless  anguish ;  the 
perspiration  stood  thick  upon  her  marble-cold 
brow ;  she  wrung  her  clasped  hands,  but  she 
said  laintly  and  falteringly : 

'^  I  cannot  I  I  cannot  I" 

**  Then  you  are  no  longer  child  of  mine.  I 
renounce  you  1"  said  the  implacable  fether. 

"  Shame,  brother,  shame  1"  said  Miss  NeUy. 
**  Is  it  thus  you  treat  your  Angela's  child !  Is 
this  your  love,  your  pride  in  her?  Oh!  as 
your  dear  departed  wife  looks  down  from  heaven 
upon  you,  how  she  must  weep  for  you !  Shame, 
farothorl  no  child  of  yours!  Then  she  is  my 
child — mine  !  I  will  take  her,  and  cherish  her 
as  she  deserves.  She  shall  be  mine  !  You  are 
unworthy  of  such  a  blessing!  But  she  will 
die  I     You  have  killed  her !" 

Elizabeth  had  sunk  insensible  on  the  spot 
where  she  was  kneeling,  and  the  distracted  aunt, 
clasping  her  in  her  arms,  bore  her  to  a  sofa, 
knelt  down,  and  wept  tears  of  passionate  grief 
over  her.     But  the  insensible  father,  rendered 
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by  ^rounded  {vide  and  pasaon — the 
hAa  who  had  just  expended  aa  the  oddmtioD 
of  her  majorilT  a  wfaok  year's  inoome,  withdrew 
pitilessly  fiom  the  scene. 

When  Hinhfth  reoovcted  her  ccMisdoiisnesSy 
and  flinging  her  anoos  around  her  aunt's  neck, 
had  w^  long  and  siknthr,  she  at  length  looked 
with  a  lode  of  unutterable  misery  into  her  aunt's 
face,  and  said: 

"Aunt,  win  my  fatho'  hate  me?  Will  he 
nerer,  never  forgive?  If  so,  better  were  it 
that  I  were  dead!" 

"Oh!"  said  Nelly  Aiden,  "he  will  foigive, 
my  precious — he  will  forgive  in  a  while.  What 
dse  should  he  do  ?  He  has  no  one  but  vou. 
He  win  soon  fed  it  and  relent;  but  for  the 
prrsent,  my  darling,  we  had  bett^  go  to  my 
house — ^we  shaU  only  add  fire  to  his  anger 
here." 

"  Go !"  exdaimed  Eliiabeih,  rising  up  in 
tears.  "  Go !  quit  this  dear  house  ? — my  life- 
long home  ? — my  mother's  home  ?  Does  my 
father  wish  it  ?  I  did  not  dream  of  that ! 
That  is  a  misery  beyond  my  imagination." 

She  sate  gazing  into  vacancy,  and  lost  in 
the  new  and  crushing  idea. 
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*^It  is  sady  my  darling,"  said  Aunt  Nelly, 
kissing  her  cheek,  "but  it  is  only  for  the 
moment,  and  as  your  father  commands — ** 

*'Did  he  command  it?" 

"  Yes ;  but  it  is  only  while  the  anger  is  upon 
him.  Let  us  obey  him,  dear  child — ^you  pro- 
mised you  would,  and  all  will  be  well  in  a  day 
or  two/' 

*'Be  it  so,  then,"  said  Elizabeth,  looking 
round  the  library  as  if  she  was  actually  taking 
a  last  look  of  it :  "  let  us  go,  if  it  is  for  the 
best" 

Nelly  Arden  rung  the  bell  and  went  out, 
that  the  servant  might  not  see  Elizabeth  in 
her  extreme  distress.  She  ordered  her  carriage 
as  quickly  as  possible;  and  saying  that  Miss 
Arden  was  taken  suddenly  unwell,  and  she 
vrould  have  her  at  home  to  nurse  her,  she 
fetched  her  bonnet  and  doak,  and  ordered 
Elizabeth's  maid  to  come  on  in  the  afternoon 
with  some  clothes  and  other  things  for  Miss 
Arden.  Elizabeth,  taking  her  arm,  called  up 
aU  her  energy  to  walk  to  the  carriage,  sur- 
rounded by  the  sympathizing  looks  of  the  whole 
body  of  servants.  That  Miss  Arden  was  ill, 
they  saw  too  clearly,  but  the  caase  had  not 
escaped  them.      The  sudden  and  excited  de- 
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paiture  of  the  ElvastonSy  the  unconcealed 
anger  of  Mr.  Arden,  and  the  angiy  voices 
which  had  resounded  in  the  library,  left  no 
mystery  whatever  in  the  minds  of  the  sharp 
and  inquisitive  retainers. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

No  sooner  had  Nelly  Arden  seen  her  beloved 
niece  in  her  own  house  at  Dalling,  than  she 
ordered  her  coachman  to  drive  at  once  to 
Westwood,  and  request  Mr.  Vincent  Dorrington 
to  return  in  the  carriage  without  delay.  The 
man  executed  his  mission  much  sooner  than 
either  himself  or  his  mistress  anticipated. 

There  was  a  gate  opening  into  Arden  Park 
from  the  beech  woods  on  the  road  to  Arden 
Lodge,  and  which  road  was  also  the  nearest 
for  the  privileged  few  of  Dalling  towards 
Westwood.  This  gate  was  one  which  seemed 
to  have  been  made  by  the  united  efforts  of  man 
and  nature  for  the  trysting  place  of  rural  lovers. 
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On  each  side  of  the  gate  grew  a  massive  lime- 
tree,  which  hid  its  stem  in  a  multitude  of  leafy 
shoots,    and  the  two  united  themselres  above 
the  gate  in  asort  of  natural  Gothic  aich.  Their 
thick  boughs  spread  themselves  far  round,  like 
one  great  tent,   beneath  which  you  might  have 
taken  secure  shelter  from  the  rain  for  houis. 
Approaching  from  the  park,  a  pleasant  ^m 
of  the  wood  saluted  you,  and  you  saw  Uie  lofty 
and  columnar  stems  of  the  beeches  riang  m 
graceful  dignity  on  each  side  of  the  wdl-kept 
drive.      Approaching    from  the    woods,  you 
looked   out   over   the  gate  on  a  landscape  of 
peculiar  beauty.     The  rich  swcDs  of  the  park; 
the  fine  old  trees  scattered  in  clumps  and  in 
single  ones ;  the  deer  grazing  in  their  ghdcs ; 
and  in  another  direction   the  eye  roved  over 
upland   fields    where,    in    summff,    the  nch 
expanses  of  com,   or,   in  autumn,  the  rustic 
groups   engaged    in    cutting    it    down,   were 
pleasant  objects  of  the  scene.      There  was  a 
peace — a  solenm  calm — a  poetical  feeling  about 
this  i^t  which  had  often  struck  Vincent    He 
had  gone  &r  with   George   Canning  in  ^ 
morning,  and  returning  excited  and  restless, 
had  wandered  on  as  far  as  he  dared  ventore 
towards  Arden.       He   felt   sure   that  if  ^ 
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interview  tenninated  without  much  anger,  it 
would  soon  be  over.  He  was  all  anxiety  to 
receive  the  promised  message.  The  longer 
delayed,  the  more  he  dreaded  it.  He  was 
leaning  over  the  gate,  looking  towards  Arden 
Lodge,  ready  to  avoid  any  one  thence,  except 
the  servant  of  Miss  Nelly,  when  he  saw  her 
carriage  rapidly  approaching.  He  hastened  on 
to  meet  it,  and  the  man  drawing  up  at  his 
approach,  communicated  his  message,  and  in 
ten  minutes  Vincent  was  at  Nelly  Arden's. 

He  found  Elizabeth  lying  on  the  sofa,  pale 
and  exhausted.  The  dreadful  scene  she  had 
just  passed  through  had  left  her  weak  as  a 
child,  and  a  heavy  sense  of  trouble  now  lay  on 
her  heart.  It  was  so  strange,  so  inconceivable, 
so  agonizing  to  thus  have  fallen  imder  the 
bitter  resentment  of  her  father.  Her  affectionate 
aunt  sate  with  her  arms  clasped  round  her,  and 
using  all  her  eloquence  to  assure  her  that  this 
estrangement  could  not  last.  As  Vincent 
entered  the  room,  Elizabeth  sprang  up  in  the 
impulse  of  her  agitated  feelings,  and  as  if 
misfor^ne  had  placed  them  beyond  the  coyness 
of  an  early  passion,  sunk  into  his  arms,  and 
wept  sorrowftilly  on  his  breast. 

Vincent  was  shocked  at  the  change  which  a 


^  ^  of  mdcholiiess  had  made  in  ber. 
^^  ^  (bim  ijr  her  QD  die  so&,  lod  en- 

^Ww/  to  oomftrt  her.    He  said  the  ver? 

« 

<SDf  Afl^  wiich  her  aunt  had  said :  dtttdns 
^BffrdhaMa  oouU  not  hst— it  us  not 
iHteiaf— i  was  not  probaUe. 

'^  A  mj  VmoeDt  r  said  Elizabeth,  Iooidi« 
somwftOjr  in  his  fiioe,  "  I  thought  I  sbooU 
imtgne  tfaroi^  the  trial  Eke  a  henme.  Bat 
I  did  not  Imoir  iiow  tenihie  is  the  anger  of  a 
paraL    It  is  too  dreadful  to  remembff .    But 
J  am  no  longer  the  heiress  of  Aiden,  Viooent; 
/  am  a  poor,  renounoed,  disinherited  maidai. 
/  liare  nodiiiig  but  your  love  and  that  of  mj 
aont'' 
'^AR  the  wdoomer  to  my  heait»  fpere  it  so,** 
said  ViDceDt,  daying  her  to  his  bosom ;  "  int 
it  k  aoiy  camiot  be  so.     It  were  umatunl 
moDStroiis — it  is  impossiUe.    A  few  dais  at 
firtfaes^  and  your  father's  heart  wiD  yearn  agab 
fcryoo." 

Elizabeth  shook  her  head.      ''I   impkid 

hmo,"  she  said,    '^  by  my    mother's  DMamy, 

hy  evoything'  dear  to  him ;  I  haTe  promised 

ever^tbiog,  except   to  many  Lord  CheDaston, 

even  to  Sre  without  jwi,  Mncent,  till  he  shaB 

^is6ee  ooDseut;   but  he  has  spumed  me 
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from  him,  he  has  driven  me  from  his  house. 
He  admits  but  one  condition  to  his  forgiveness 
— the  one  impossible/' 

"  But  that  must  be  so/'  said  Vincent, 
earnestly,  "  while  your  father  is  in  the  first 
violence  of  his  anger.  Rest  calmly,  my  Eliza^ 
beth,  put  forth  your  strong  sense  and  your 
patience ;  bear  for  a  few  days,  if  needful,  and 
all  win,  I  am  confident,  be  right.  And  I  must 
ask  you  to  do  it  for  my  sake.  For  I  too, 
Elizabeth,  may  have  to  add  another  pain  to 
that  which  now  oppresses  you." 

''  What  is  that  ?"  asked  she,  in  alarm. 

"  I  must  probably  leave  you — Cleave  you  in 
this  your  first  great  sorrow." 

"  You  must  leave  me  ?" 

"  Yes,  dearest,  for  a  short  time  probably. 
Hear  me.  This  morning  I  went,  as  you  know, 
with  Canning.  Before  he  had  got  past  the 
fit)nt  of  Arden  Lodge  he  took  up  one  of  my 
volumes,  and  was  soon  deeply  absorbed  in  its 
pages.  I  saw  him  take  a  knife  from  amongst 
some  papers,  and  cut  page  after  page  with  in- 
credible rapidity.  I  rode  on,  naturally  anxious 
to  know  what  was  the  impression  my  views 
gave  him.  He  read  on  and  on.  We  had  left 
the  park  far  behind.     Lord  George  was  deep  in 
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the  other  volume.  I  heard  several  times  that 
they  addressed  a  few  short  words  to  each  other. 
Anon  the  carriage  stopped.  *  Mr.  Dorrington, 
Lord  George  will  ride  your  horse  awhile,'  said 
the  Minister,  '  be  so  good  as  to  come  into  the 
carriage.'     I  did  so.     We  drove  on, 

(« « ^y  young  friend,'  said  Mr.  Canning, 
looking  kindly  but  gravely  at  me,  *  your  work 
is  the  great  trumpet-strain  to  the  conflict  of 
the  hour.  You  have  said  all  that  I  have 
conceived ;  you  have  confirmed  all  that  I  have 
determined  upon.  Greece  must  be  saved  !  As 
I  read  yotir  eloquent  descriptions  of  the  miseries 
of  the  Greek  people,  of  the  atrocities  and  indig- 
nities perpetrated  upon  them;  all  my  young 
enthusiasm  for  that  wonderful  nation,  that 
glorious  fountsdn  of  all  our  arts,  and  much  of 
our  civilization ;  that  inspirer  of  our  liberties, 
and  of  the  deathless  efforts  of  our  great  minds  in 
every  age,  revives  within  me.  Greece  must  be 
saved — ^liberated — renewed. 

*^  *  But,'  continued  he,  '  I  am  not  what  I 
was.'  There  was  a  sad,  solemn,  but  beautiful 
expression  passed  over  his  fine,  but  languid 
countenance— an  expression  seen  in  the  midst 
of  his  more  noble  and  patriotic  moments  of 
parliamentary  eloquence — an  expression  in  which 
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the  keen,  caustic  essence  of  the  wit  and  satirist 
was  gone,  and  in  which  the  pride  of  talent  was 
mingled  with  the  loftiest  feelings  of  the  soul. 
•  The  conflict  of  party  has  destroyed  me.  The 
vindictive  and  relentless  passions  which  pursue 
the  statesman,  and  pre-eminently  such  as  have 
risen  from  the  crowd  in  this  country,  have 
lacerated  my  heart,  and  are  fast  imdermining 
my  strength. 

"  *  I  speak  not  from  the  melancholy  of  nervous 
weakness.  My  friend,  I  feel  the  shadow  of  the 
grave  come  ever  and  anon  across  my  soul.  I 
shall  die  as  so  many  statesman  have  died — early. 
But  this  all  the  more  stimulates  me  to  do  one 
great  deed  while  it  is  possible  for  me.  This 
work  I  must  not  leave  undone.  My  earliest 
passion  was  for  liberty.  It  was  kindled  at  the 
eternal  flame  of  the  Grecian  altar.  Perhaps  in 
the  strife  for  distinction,  in  a  desire  to  be 
too  exclusively  British,  I  may  have  done  and 
advocated  what  I  would  not  now  do  and  advo- 
cate. But  I  have  had  growing  desires  of  a 
more  generous,  a  more  expanded  policy.  I 
have  had  views  of  a  glory  that  dawns  upon  me, 
as  the  spring  dawns  upon  the  dying  man,  so 
sublime,  so  exquisite,  that  I  would  give  all  that 
I  have  done  and  won  for  one  single  year  of  it. 
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** '  To  unloose  the  wings  of  Commeroe,  and 
let  tbem  waft  their  inyriad  blessings  Ihroagh 
this  glorious  earth  of  God.  To  tread  down 
with  the  giant  might  of  England  the  oppresaon 
and  destroyers  of  liberty  and  soul  throughout  the 
world.  To  raise  the  suffering  nations,  and 
enable  the  genius  which  has  been  dragged 
weeping  through  the  mire  of  oraituries,  bv 
tyrants  and  the  slaves  of  tyrants,  till  it  has 
ceased  to  recognise  its  origin  and  its  birthright, 
again  to  assert  its  immortal  ancestry,  and  the 
diviner  heritage  of  the  ages  to  come. 

"  *  That  is  now  my  dream — ^that  has  been  my 
hope.  But  the  enemies  are  strong.  One  great 
spirit— that  of  the  poet  of  "  Chade  Harolds- 
has  laid  down  his  life  in  the  cause  of  Greece. 

"  The  mountains  look  on  Marathon, 
And  Marathon  looks  on  the  sea ; 
And  musing  there  an  hour  alone, 

I  dreamed  that  Greece  might  yet  be  free.'* 

"  *  You  have  quoted  the  words,  Mr.  D<»ring- 
ton ;  you  have  illustrated  them  with  the  fire  cf 
a  noble  heart  and  a  gifted  intellect.  It  is  a 
glorious  dream;  yet  it  is  still  only  a  dream. 
The  enemies  are  many,  strong  as  evil,  and  cme 
as  death.    I  feel  their  arrows  in  my  bosom  now. 
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But  the  battle  must  be  fought  and  won,  one 
day,  if  not  by  me.  We  must  gird  up  our  loins, 
and  gather  together  all  our  forces ;  and  God  will 
give  fresh  blood,  fresh  strength  for  the  combat. 
I  look  upon  it  as  a  providence,  Mr.  Dorrington, 
that  I  have  thus  met  with  you.  You  are  evi- 
dently one  of  those  ever  fresh-springing  warriors 
that  the  God  of  liberty  is  raising  up.  You  will 
do  his  work.  You  will  dedicate  yourself  to  it, 
body  and  soul,  will  you  not  ?* 

*^1  was  carried  away  by  his  earnest  and 
inspired  words.  I  said  with  sudden  enthusiasm : 
'  So  help  me  God  !' 

"  *  You  have  sworn  it,'  he  said :  '  it  is  well.  I 
have  seen  clearly  your  nature:  you  will  keep 
your  vow ;  it  is  a  high,  it  is  a  holy  one.  In  a 
few  days,  perhaps,'  he  continued, '  I  shall  sum- 
mon you  to  town.  We  must  make  all  the 
preparation  for  this  conflict  that  we  can.  You 
must  have  a  borough,  and  during  the  recess  you 
must  join  the  great  leaders  of  the  movement  in 
London.  They  will  receive  you  with  open  arms. 
Your  work  will  prepare  them  for  it.  You  must 
proclaim  your  views  and  your  convictions,  drawn, 
as  they  are,  from  the  most  ample  and  careful 
experience,  by  yotir  voice  as  you  have  by  your 
pen.     We  must  rouse  the  people  to  support  us, 
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and  you  will  thus  prepare  yourself  for  the  batde 
we  must  fight  in  Pariiament,  and  for  which  we 
must  muster  every  possible  force.' '' 

As  Vincent  spoke  thus,  Elizabeth  Arden 
seemed  to  forget  her  own  sorrow,  to  rise  above 
her  weakness.  She  kindled  into  an  enthusiasm 
Hke  his  own :  her  ho^  still  pale,  but  animated 
by  a  noble  feeling,  became  more  lovdy;  her 
large,  dark  eyes  sparkled  with  a  joy  that  blazed 
up  above  all  her  sadness ;  and  Vincent  saw  her, 
like  the  reflection  of  his  own  ardent  soul,  beau- 
tified and  etherialized. 

"  You  go,  Vincent,"  she  said,  as  he  con- 
cluded, *'  to  a  ^lendid  career.  It  gives  me  no 
pain :  it  will  strengthen  and  support  me.  We 
shall  hear  fi^m  you  often— -daily,  I  hope.  We 
shall  live  in  that  hope.  We  shall  share  all  your 
triumphs  for  God  and  humanity.  Oh!  when 
my  father  sees  your  great  success,  as  he  will  see 
it,  and  soon,  he  must  forgive  all ;  he  must  love 
and  admire  you  as  we  do ;  your  fame  will  heal 
all  oxu*  wounds.  Ahl  how  often  in  young 
girlish  years  I  have  indulged  such  dreams,  and 
longed  that  I  were  a  man ;  but  now,  through 
you  I  shall  realize  them.  You  are  my  warrior, 
Vincent,  my  right  arm.  I  will  aid,  encourage 
you;   solace  you  in  your  difficult  moments; 
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and  you  shall  make  my   glory  and  my   hap- 
piness." 

In  a  very  few  days  Vincent's  expectation  was 
verified.  He  was  summoned  to  town.  There 
he  found  that  everything  was  prepared  The 
Chiltem  Hundreds  were  accepted  by  a  supporter 
of  the  Government,  secure  of  another  consti- 
tuency, and  Vincent  was  duly  installed  as  the 
representative  of  a  Government  borough.  There 
remained  nothing  but  for  him,  on  the  meeting  of 
Parliament,  formally  to  take  his  seat. 

In  town,  both  by  the  popular  party  and  in 
the  literary  and  social  circles,  he  found  himself 
received  with  open  arms.  His  new  work  had 
acquired  a  popularity  unexampled.  The  strong 
public  feeling  with  regard  to  Greece,  gave  it  an 
extraordinary  circulation.  He  was  astonished  at 
the  caresses  and  flatteries  that  he  everywhere 
received.  He  attended  public  meetings  for  the 
purpose  of  strengthening  the  hands  of  Govern- 
ment in  its  liberal  foreign  policy ;  and  the  effect 
which  he  produced  was  such  as  to  give  the  most 
sanguine  expectations  regarding  his  d^but  in 
Parliament.  His  speeches  were  read  all  over 
the  country  with  singular  avidity,  uniting  as  they 
did  such  an  amount  of  novel  information,  and 
such  eloquent  vigour. 
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They  came  down  to  Westwood,  and  were 
perused  with  pride  by  his  parents.  His  father 
bc^an  to  look  with  the  most  unfeigned  fiivour 
on  all  that  Vincent  did.  To  have  at  one  spring 
placed  himself  in  Parliament,  in  favour  with  the 
Government,  and  in  equal  popularity  with  the 
people,  were  circamstances  too  flattering  to  be 
contemplated  by  Mr.  Dorrington  with  anything 
but  pride  and  proud  auguries  for  the  future. 
As  for  Jeremiah  Gould  and  Farmer  Greatorex, 
they  set  Vincent  down  for  nothing  less  in  a  few 
years  than  Prime  Minister,  and  perhaps  some- 
thing more«  They  saw  as  clearly  as  friendly 
eyes  can,  another  Canning  in  their  young 
friend. 

Meantime  things  did  not  progress  quite  so 
auspiciously  at  Dalling  and  Arden  Lodge.  Mr. 
Arden,  wounded  inconceivably  in  his  pride,  for 
he  had  set  his  heart  on  seeing  his  daughter  a 
Countess ;  and  advised  by  some  of  his  county 
friends — ^for,  as  we  have  said,  it  was  his  nature  to 
lean  on  somebody — ^remained  immovable  to  all  the 
entreaties  of  his  sister  and  Elizabeth.  Through 
Mrs.  George  Arden  of  Dalling,  they  continued 
to  send  messages  of  affection,  and  to  sound  the 
tone  of  his  feelings.  He  had  but  one  answer — 
obedience  and  foigiveness.       '^Enable   me   to 
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retrieve  my  honour/'  was  his  message  on  all  such 
occasions  to  his  daughter,  "  and  my  arms  are 
open."  Whether  to  strike  terror  into  what  he 
regarded  as  his  disobedient  child,  or  whether  his 
resentment  could  have  reached  such  a  pitch  of 
hardness,  they  learnt  through  Mrs.  George 
Arden,  that  he  had  actually  proceeded  to  fulfil 
his  threat^  and  had  caused  a  new  will  to  be  drawn 
by  his  solicitor,  cutting  off  Elizabeth,  and  leaving 
his  whole  estate  to  his  nephew  Charles.  Having 
done  this,  he  had  set  off  down  to  his  estate  in 
Kent,  and  intimated  that  he  should  spend  the 
winter  there  and  in  town. 

We  need  not  attempt  to  describe  the  effect  of 
this  unkindness  and  estrangement  on  the 
affectionate  heart  of  Elizabeth.  She  sorrowed 
deeply,  but  remained,  as  was  only  possible  for 
her,  firm  to  her  sense  of  duty  to  her  womanhood 
and  her  own  soul.  The  proud  progress  of 
Vincent,  and  bis  daily  letters,  with  much  news 
and  many  kind  messages  from  his  friend 
Bathurst,  were  her  strongest  support,  and  the 
ground  of  a  brighter  hope.  Often  did  Mrs. 
Dorrington  visit  her  at  Dalling,  and  oft;en  might 
she  and  her  aunt  be  found  at  the  Dene,  where  no 
one  was  more  charmed  with  Elizabeth's  society 
than  Mr.  Dorrington. 
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Bat  mattefs  rushed  on  to  a  crias  mxsespadf 
and  agitatmg  than  could  have  been  foreseen. 
The  two  political  parties  m  the  cwmtiy  woe 
makmg    the    most    stupoidous    exertions  to 
damage  and  defeat  each  other.    The  thorough 
old  Conservative  party,  whose  chirf  strength  liy 
in  the  country,  were  roused  by  the  prospect  of 
success  to  Canning's  foragn  policy  to  a  condtom 
bordering  on  madness.     Great  gatherings  took 
place  an  over  the  country  to  drive  the  Foiripi 
Minister  from  office,  and   thus  annihilate  h» 
plans  which  were  denounced  as  destxnctive  to 
the  constitution.     One  of  these  gatherings  « 
to   take    place  immediately  for  the  Midland 
Counties,  and  in  the  neighbouring  county^^ 
Mr.  Arden  came  hastily  to  Arden  Urfgefof  i 
few  days,  m  order  to  attend  it.     Both  Eliabcth 
and  her  aunt  sent  immediate  messages  of  love, 
and  begged  to  come  and  wdcome  him  bonic 
The  same  stem  answer  struck  fresh  sorrow  to 
their  hearts. 

The  day  came  for  the  great  party  meeting- 
All  the  leaders  of  the  stanch,  unbencfing  sAod 
of  politicians — lords,  and  dukes,  and  gentkmm 
of  an  ranks — mustered  strong  at  the  Ccfontf- 
HalL  The  speeches  wctc  of  the  most  d«sp«ate 
and  envenomed  kind.     Nor  was  the  spn^  ^ 
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of  doors  less  embittered.  The  people,  who 
regarded  these  stereotyped  aristocrats  as  the 
authors  of  all  deamess,  of  all  depression  of  trade, 
and,  in  short,  of  all  their  miseries,  assembled  in 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands.  The  different 
noblemen  and  gentlemen,  as  th^  drove  in  to 
the  meeting,  were  received  with  groans  and 
howls.  The  crowd  around  the  Town-Hall  during 
the  progress  of  the  meeting  was  dense  and 
furious.  The  most  terrific  yells  assailed  the 
ears  of  the  assembled  aristocracy,  and  often 
drowned  the  voices  of  the  speakers. 

When  the  meeting  closed,  there  was  a  deter- 
mined attempt  to  assail  and  take  vengeance  on 
those  who  had  attended  it  It  was  only  by  the 
aid  of  a  party  of  soldiery,  which  had  been  kept 
in  readiness  for  the  piupose,  that  these  noble- 
men and  gentlemen  were  enabled  to  make  their 
way  to  their  hotels,  where  many  of  them  felt  it 
safest  to  remain  all  night.  Others,  in  the  out- 
skirts of  the  town,  had  their  carriages  attacked. 
Bricks,  stones,  and  cudgels,  battered  in  the  win- 
dows, and  many  of  the  obnoxious  nobility  and 
gentry  received  severe  injiuies,  and  only  escaped 
with  their  lives  by  the  speed  of  their  horses,  and 
the  spirit  of  their  coachmen. 

Mr.  Arden  found  himself  in  the  midst  of  an 
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infbriated  mob.  The  ydb  on  all  sides  were  ter- 
rific. Stones  passed  through  his  carriage  win- 
dows ;  olhos  stnidc  his  coarfiman,  who,  pro- 
bably irritated  by  the  insult,  drove  furiously,  as 
if  he  would  drive  over  the  raging  assailants.  The 
uproar  and  confusion  became  awfuL  Hishorses, 
particulaify  spirited  and  powerful  ones,  became 
unman^eaUe.  Thqr  flew  along  at  a  fearful 
rate,  and  by  their  fcxmidable  fury  deared  the 
way  of  the  people ;  but  growing  more  maddened 
as  they  proceeded,  and  by  the  yeOings  whidi 
were  now  bdiind  them,  they  ran  with  a  firiefatful 
impetuosity,  and  passing  ow  a  bridge  a  little 
beyond  the  town,  the  carriage  struck  with  stun- 
ning vioknoe  against  tiie  walL 

Tliere  was  a  momentary  chedc ;  but  the  car- 
riage appearing  not  to  be  disabled,  nor  bong 
overturned,  the  driver  continued  his  way,  and 
never  drew  iqp  tiD  he  readied  the  lodge-gates  of 
Arden,  seven  miks  from  the  town. 

Here  the  lodge-keeper,  seeing  the  shattered 
condition  of  the  carriage,  and  its  brokoi  win- 
dows, looked  in  to  inquire  after  the  safety  of 
Mr.  Arden,  whoi  he  saw  him  lying  forward  in 
the  carriage  bottom,  on  his  knees,  his  head, 
face  downwards,  on  the  front  seat 

He  gave  the  alarm ;  the  coachman  and  valet 
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descended  in  haste,  and  to  their  consternation  it 
was  discovered  that  their  master  was  insensible,  if 
not  dead.  No  time  was  lost  in  reaching  the  hall. 
A  man  was  dispatched  at  Aill  speed  to  Dalling, 
for  the  doctor.  Mr.  Arden  was  carried  in,  and 
laid  on  the  sofa.  Here  it  was  discovered  that 
his  hat  was  crushed  upon  his  head,  and  blood 
was  upon  his  face.  The  consternation  was  in- 
describable.    To  all  appearance  he  was  dead. 

The  doctor  arrived  in  an  almost  incredibly 
short  time.  He  found  a  severe  bruise  upon  the 
head,  but  whether  it  had  been  caused  by  a  stone, 
or  by  Mr.  Arden's  having  fallen  forward  in  the 
shock  of  the  collision  with  the  bridge,  could  not 
be  ascertained.  The  surgeon  pronounced  that 
life  was  still  in  him,  but  that  the  case  was  one 
in  which  very  Uttle  hope  could  be  entertained. 
He  tried  to  bleed  him  in  the  arm,  but  no  blood 
followed  the  lancet.  He  shook  his  head,  and 
looked  very  grave.  He  then  ordered  leeches, 
which  he  had  brought,  to  be  immediately  and  plen- 
tifully applied  to  the  head,  and  that  as  speedily 
as  possible  he  should  be  got  into  a  warm  bath. 

He  next  desired  that  Mr.  Dewey  should  be 
summoned  in  case  the  patient  should  recover 
consciousness ;  and  that  his  daughter  and  sister, 
as   well   as  Mrs.  George  Arden  and  her  son, 

VOL.    III.  N 
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should  be  made  acgminted^  but  in  the  most 
careful  mamier,  with  the  aocideot 

The  kedies  Ued  wdly  the  waim  hath  produced 
so  mudi  effect  that  Mr.  Ardeo  sighed  several 
times  while  in  it ;  hut  a  deep  stupor  bound  his 
senses,  and  thus  hewas  laid  in  his  bed.  Mean- 
time the  surgeon  had  s^it  a  man  with  a  car- 
riage, in  all  haste,  to  the  county-town,  to  sununon 
the  most  eminent  physician  there.  IVesently  a 
carriage  was  heard  approadiing,  and  Mr.  Dewey, 
accompamed  by  the  distracted  relatives  from 
DaUing,  was  announced.  The  sui^eon  de- 
scended to  them.  We  will  not  attempt  to 
describe  the  overwhelming  tears  and  grief  of 
Elizabeth,  and  indeed  of  all  the  near  relatives. 
Elizabeth  entreated  to  be  allowed  to  go  up  and 
see  her  father. 

"  There  can  be  no  objection,"  said  the  doctor, 
addressing  the  ladies,  ^except  on  your  own 
accounts.  I  fear  that  you  may  be  too  much 
shocked.  Mr.  Arden  lies  in  a  state  of  p^ect 
unconsciousness.  You  can  do  him  no  injury, 
but  I  fear  for  yourselves." 

But  the  passionate  entreaties  of  Elizabeth 
prevailed,  and  under  promise  of  all  possible  self- 
restraint,  the  afflicted  relatives  were  admitted  to 
the  room.     Elizabeth  rushed  up  to  the  bedside. 
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vnth  a  vehanence  which  alanned  the  surgeon, 
gazed  with  clasped  hands  on  the  death^like  &ce 
of  her  fitther,  and  then  imprinting  many  kisses 
on  his  lips,  dropped  on  her  knees  by  the  bedside, 
and  burying  her  face  in  h^  hands,  gave  way  to 
a  paroxysm  of  natural  woe.  Who  cannot  con- 
ceive the  thoughts  and  feelings  which  agitated 
her  as  she  recalled  die  sorrowful  passages  of  the 
last  few  weeks  ? 

The  arrival  of  the  physician  made  it  necessary 
that  the  afflicted  relatives  should  withdraw  from 
the  room.  A  susp^ise  of  the  intensest  kind 
racked  them,  till  they  could  learn  the  opinion  of 
this  gentleman.  It  was  that  he  lived,  and  that 
he  might  live  far  some  days — more  he  could 
not,  or  probably  would  not,  say.  Every  remedy 
which  science  could  suggest  was  tried,  and  the 
night  was  spent  in  active  running  to  and  fro, 
and  in  watching  and  in  various  medical  ap^dica- 
tions.  Still  the  deep  stupor  maintained  its  hold, 
and  the  doctors  said  that  possibly  this  might 
continue,  and  the  patient  thus  pass  insensibly 

awav. 

But  just  as  the  pale  light  of  the  morning 
began  to  break,  Mr.  Arden  op^ied  his  eyes, 
looked  anxiously  round,  and  said  in  a  voice  of 
much  emotion : 

N  2 
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*'  My  Angela  I  where  are  you  ?  Do  you  leave 
me?  And  those  dear  children,  why  are  they 
gone?" 

Mr.  Dewey  stepped  to  his  side,  and  said : 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Arden,  it  rejoices  me  to  see 
you  better." 

"Better!  How  is  this?  I  was  with  my 
dear  Angela  in  heaven.  Ay,  now  I  recoUect 
the  frightful  riot;  but  this  is  long  ago.  I 
was  stunned,  I  thought  I  was  dead ;  but  how  is 
this  ?" 

'*  Shan  I  call  Miss  Arden  and  Miss  NeQy?" 
asked  Mr.  Dewey. 

"  Oh  yes,  yes  !  call  them  iastantly,  instantly. 
I  owe  them  much.  I  have  promised  to  make 
all  right." 

In  the  next  moment,  Elizabeth,  torn  by 
mingled  grief  and  joy,  yet  commanding  herself 
with  all  her  power  for  her  father's  sake,  was 
in  her  father's  arms,  and  Miss  Nelly,  Mr. 
Charles  Arden  and  his  mother  were  leaning 
over  his  bed, 

''  My  darling,"  said  Mr.  Arden,  as  he  put 
his  arm  tenderly  round  his  daughter's  neck, 
while  her  heart  was  bursting  with  emotions  of 
grief  and  thankfulness  too  violent  to  be  sub- 
dued,   ''my  darling,  there  was   a  black  doud 
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between  us — an  ugly,  dark  doud,  but  it  is 
gone;  we  are  dear  to  each  other.  Eliza* 
beth/'  he  continued,  and  Elizabeth  looked  up, 
and  gazed  into  his  face  with  an  expression  of 
such  love  and  grief  as  those  who  saw  it  never 
can  forget  till  their  last  hours,  "  my  Elizabeth,  I 
have  been  with  your  dear  mother  in  heaven, 
and  with  those  dear  children  who  died  before  you 
were  bom.  I  shall  go  to  them  again,  but  they 
said  I  must  speed  away,  and  make  all  full  of  love 
as  it  was  before.  Ah  Nelly,"  said  the  suffering 
man,  casting  a  sudden  look  at  her,  '^  make 
haste,  make  haste !  that  last  will — there  it  is 
in  that  bureau.  Bring  it  out,  it  is  a  wicked, 
wicked  will.     It  must  be  destroyed." 

In  an  instant,  Nelly  turned  to  execute  this 
righteous  desire,  but  Charles  Arden  was  before 
her,  and  taking  the  keys  from  his  uncle's  pocket, 
opened  the  bureau,  produced  the  will,  and 
showed  to  his  uncle  the  date. 

"  September  the  ninth,"  said  Mr.  Arden, 
"  that  is  it,  bum  it  immediately." 

Charles  showed  the  date  to  Mr.  Dewey,  the 
doctors,  and  Miss  Nelly,  and  then  flung  the  ill- 
starred  document  into  the  fire,  where  it  was  soon 
a  mere  little  doud  of  ashes. 

"  That  is  right,"  said  Gerard  Arden,  "  now 
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I  am  at  peace  ;  and  yet  there  is  aomel 
vhat  is  it  ? — ^which  lies  on  my  Inrain." 

He  raised  his  hand,  and  passed  it  over  his 
forehead. 

**  Vincait,"  said  the  quick,  heart-prcmipted 
Toice  of  Elizabeth. 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Arden,  "  that  is  it.  Where 
is  he?  Let  him  come.  Let  him  come 
quiddy." 

Elizabeth  and  Charles  Arden  started  simul* 
taneously  up,  and  sprang  from  the  room. 

"  Send  an  exi^ss,"  said  EUzabetb.  <'  Lei 
him  go  with  aH  the  speed  that  th^ie  is  in 
horses ;  let  him  do  wonders,  or  it  may  be  too 
late." 

But  Charles  was  already  far  down  the  stairs, 
andinafew  seconds  a  man  was  gaUopping  across 
the  paiic  at  headlong  speed. 

Elizabeth  was  again  kneeling  by  her  father's 
side. 

*^ Vincent,"  she  said,  "dearest  fiither,  is  in 
London.  It  will  be  twenty-four  hours  at  least 
before  he  can  be  here.  But  they  are  gone  for 
Urn,  and  he  will  come  at  the  very  earliest 
possible  moment." 

"  Let  him  come !— 4et  him  make  haste,"  said 
Mr.  Arden,  his  eyes  again  gradually  growing 
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heavy,  "  for  I  cannot  go  till  he  comes/'  He 
lay  once  more  as  in  a  calm  and  profound  sleep. 

All  that  day  sate  by  the  sleeping  sufferer,  that 
weary,  sorrow-laden  group  of  relations  and 
firiends.  The  medical  men  quitted  him  not  for 
many  minutes,  both  together.  All  day,  all  night, 
sate  there  that  mournful  company.  Many  a 
time  did  Elizabeth  quit  her  hold  of  her  father's 
hand,  and  gaze  from  the  window  over  the  silent 
park,  as  if  her  straining  eyes,  and  yearning  heart, 
could  hasten  the  progress  of  that  messenger  who 
was  gallopping  on  and  on,  and  ever  on  with  fresh 
and  fiery  horses,  over  hill  and  dale,  through  wood 
and  plain. 

All  day,  all  night  still  sate  those  mourners  by 
that  slumber-bound  old  man;  while  a  young 
man  spurring  from  huge  London,  dashed  on  as 
for  life  and  death,  life  and  death  of  a  dear  friend, 
dearer  than  his  own.  There  they  sate,  while 
the  same  pale  and  wearied  horseman  gaUopped 
onward,  onward,  nearer,  nearer, — and  now  worn 
down  by  his  fiery  ride,  threw  himself  into  chaise 
after  chaise,  and  still  came  on  and  on. 

Many  a  time  had  Elizabeth  Arden  risen  rest- 
lessly, and  looked  down  the  dark  and  hushed  park, 
returning  to  seat  herself  by  that  still  sleep-bound 
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father,  and  to  shed  tears  of  deep  woe  and 
ening  fears.     At  length,  she  started,  there 
a  distant  sound.     "  He  comes !"  she  fHffairfi«S 
She  ran  to  the  window,  and  her  strumng  eyes 
seemed  to  drink  up  the  shadow  that  still  lay  & 
the  silent  park. 

^  There  is  nothing,"  ssld  the  other  watdxi^ : 
hut  still  Elizabeth  Arden  stood,  her  position  i»- 
changed,  her  eyes  fixed  intently  on  the  ^ooo^ 
road.  Suddenly  she  dasped  her  hands,  ud 
dropped  on  her  knees  in  an  attitude  of  prayer. 

A  horse  was  heard  passing  at  fidl  speedup 
the  road,  past  the  house ;  and  Elizabeth  rushed 
from  the  room,  and  descended  the  staiis  in 
haste.  At  their  foot  she  was  clasped  in  the  arms 
of  a  traveller  covo^  with  dust,  and  haggard 
with  his  long,  long  journey.  It  was  ViDoeDt 
Dorrington. 

Soon  after,  the  two  entered  the  sufferer's 
chamber:  and  knelt  down  by  his  bed.  Bot 
Mr.  Arden  lay  locked  in  profoundest  stopor. 
The  physician  felt  his  pulse.  "  Will  he  wakeT 
asked  one. 

"  He  may,"  replied  the  physician,  "  but  it 
must  be  soon." 

As  the  dawn  was  palely  breaking  in  the  cham- 
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ber,  once  more,  precisely  at  the  same  moment 
as  on  the  yestermom,  Mr.  Arden  opened  his 
eyes. 

"  Is  Vmcent  come  ?"  he  faintly  asked. 

"  Here  he  is,  dearest  father,"  said  Elizabeth. 

''  Then  all  is  well,"  said  her  father.  He  laid 
his  hands  with  some  difficulty  upon  their  heads  : 
"  Grod  bless  you,  my  children !"  The  words 
were  low  but  clear.  His  hands  fell,  there  was  a 
sigh,  and  once  more  the  eyes  of  Gerard  Arden 
were  closed. 

The  physician  laid  his  finger  on  the  wrist. 

"  This  time,"  he  said,  "  he  will  wake  no 
more !" 


N  3 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

Wb  win  pass  lightly  over  this  melancholy 
time.  Elizabeth  Arden,  sunk  in  grief  and  worn 
out  by  the  agitations  which  she  had  of  late 
gone  through,  and  the  violent  shock  from  her 
father's  fiital  accident^  was  persuaded  by  Vin- 
cent and  Miss  NeDy  to  return  to  her  aunt's 
house  in  DaDing  for  the  present.  By  this  she 
escaped  all  the  distressing  consciousness  of  the 
preparations  for  the  funeral,  and  of  that  sad 
occasion  itself 

When  the  funeral  was  over,  there  were  present 
in  Arden  Lodge  only  Miss  NeDy  and  Charles. 
Charles's  mother  was  too  much  affected  by  the 
death  of  her  brother-in-law  to  be  present. 

''My  dear  aunt,"  said  Charles,  producing 
Mr.  Arden's  will,  ''though  we  only  are  here, 
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I  wish  to  make  you  acquainted  with  the  con* 
tents  of  this  will,  as  you  may  infonn  my  cousin 
of  them.  When  she  is  bett^,  we  wiU  have  a 
more  formal  reacting  of  it/' 

Charles  then  b^an  and  read  over  the  wordy 
introduction^  which,  in  common  with  such  docu- 
ments, that  also  bore,  and  then  proceeded : 

"  And  I  hereby  devise  and  bequeath  all  my 
estate,  real  as  well  as  personal,  all  my  lands, 
tenements,  hereditaments,  moneys,  goods  and 
chattels,  whatsoever  and  wheresoever  found,  unto 
my  beloved  nephew,  Charles  Gerard  Arden." 

"To  you,  Charles?"  said  Miss  Nelly,  in 
surprise. 

"  Yes,  to  me,  aunt,"  replied  Charles  Arden, 
looking  from  the  will  towards  her,  and  equally 
surprised  at  the  interruption. 

"  To  you !  but  why  to  you  ?  That  must  be 
the  wrong  will  I  Good  gracious  !  can  we  have 
burnt  the  wrong  will  ?" 

"Aunt!"  exclaimed  Charles,  "what  do  you 
mean  ?  You  yourself  saw  the  date  of  the 
will  destroyed." 

"  But  that  win  left  everything  to  you,  I  was 
told,  and  this  does  the  same." 

Miss  Nelly  ^^recollected  the  eagerness  with 
which  Charles   had  himself  brought   out   the 
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win,  the  officious  manner  in  which  he  had 
shown  to  every  one  the  date;  and  a  doubtful 
suspicion  seized  her  mind. 

Charles  Arden  smiled — ^he  saw  the  mistake 
his  aunt  had  made  finom  her  ign(Mance  of  the 
tt^hnical  language  oi  wills,  and  he  was  tempted 
to  teaze  her  a  little. 

**  Welly  aunty  hear  the  wiU,  at  all  events." 

*'  Not  if  the  property  is  left  to  you,"  said 
Nelly,  very  angry. 

*'  It  is  entirely  left  to  me,"  said  Charies, 
demurely. 

^'  It  is !"  exclaimed  NeDy,  indignantly,  "  it 
is !  Oh,  Charles  Arden,  how  can  you  be  such 
a  traitor!  How  can  you  have  done  such  a 
thing!  You  knew  what  your  uncle's  real 
intentions  were.  You  saw  how  anxious  he 
was  at  the  last  to  do  right, — how  his  life  was 
continued,  as  the  doctors  said,  by  miracle — 
actual  mirade — to  enable  him  to  do  right ;  and 
you  can  have  deceived  him,  and  thus  robbed 
your  cousin  of  her  sacred  patrimony  I" 

"But,  aunt,"  said  Charles,  now  deeply  re- 
penting of  the  ruse  into  which  he  had  been 
tempted,  a  weakness  of  his  as  much  as  over- 
haste  was  that  of  his  aunt ;  "  hear  me,  aunt : 
all  is  quite  right,  I  assure  you." 
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"  Oh,  yes,  right  enough  for  you,  no  doubt ! 
Oh,  Judas ! — and  so  young !"  and  Miss  Nelly 
cast  a  glance  upon  him  that  was  full  of  the 
most  withering  anger  and  contempt. 

She  was  hurrying  away,  but  Charles  sprang 
forward,  seized  her  arm,  and  cried : 

"  Aunt,  dear  aunt,  just  listen  for  one  moment 
— ^all  is  quite  right !" 

"  But  the  property  is  left  to  you  !"  retorted 
Miss  Nelly. 

"  Yes,  but  for  specific  purposes.    It  is  left^ — " 

"  I  will  hear  no  more !"  and  Miss  Nelly  put 
her  hands  to  her  ears,  and  hurried  away.  Her 
carriage  was  at  the  door,  and  before  Charles 
could  overtake  her — ^for  he  saw  a  number  of 
servants  about,  and  shrunk  from  making  a 
scene — ^she  had  driven  off. 

Charles  Arden  was  in  a  perfect  trepidation. 
He  knew  his  aimt's  failing,  and  had  oftien 
amused  himself  at  it;  but  he  could  not  have 
believed  she  could  have  made  such  a  glaring 
mistake  as  this.  He  did  not  reflect  how 
wrapped  up  she  was  in  Elizabeth,  and  how 
likely  the  fact  of  the  Arden  estate  having  so 
lately  been  actually  left  to  him,  was  calculated 
to  make  her  suspicious.  He  now  felt  how 
ill-timed  was  so  solemn  an  occasion  to  indulge 
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a  thought  of  surprising  her,  and  to  aTdd  all 
appearance  of  anything  wrong,  he  called  quiddy 
for  his  horse,  and  rode  quietly  towards  DaDiog 
tiD  he  was  out  of  sight  of  the  house.  He  tha 
gave  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  gallopped  on  to 
overtake  his  aunt  on  the  road. 

But  the  dreadful  state  of  her  mind  had 
caused  her  to  drive  at  full  speed  She  had 
reached  home  before  he  overtook  her.  He  leapt 
from  his  horse,  and  ran  into  the  house,  to 
explain  all  to  her  before  she  could  give  Elizabeth 
such  an  alarm  as  he  believed  she  would  do  if  not 
prevented.  He  was  hurrying  towards  the  sitting- 
room,  when  a  man-servant  stopped  him,  saying : 
"Mr.  Arden.  I  b^  your  pardon,  b«t  Miss 

NeDy  can  see  no  one  just  now." 

"Me  she  must  see,"  said  Chailcs,  deter- 
minedly, and  was  passing  on,  but  the  scrrant 
l^ced  himself  firmly  before  him. 

"  1  am  very  sorry,  Mr.  Arden,  but  mistresss 
ordos  are  positive ;  I  cannot  let  you  pass.' 

"Good  God,  man!"  exclaimed  ChaiH 
growing  desperate ;  "  do  you  know  what  you 
are  doing?  I  must  and  will  see  my  ^ 
instantly ;  it  is  a  matter  of  life  and  death." 

"  It  cannot  be,  Sir,  just  now,"  said  the  xdWi 
who  had  been  made  quite  conscious  by  Miss 
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Ndly's  agitated  manner,  and  peremptory  order 
that  something  very  extraordinary  had  transpired. 
"  It  cannot  be,  Sir — "  Charles  pushed  past 
the  man  frantically  into  the  room.  Miss  Nelly 
was  not  there. 

"Where    is   she? — ^where    is    my    aunt?" 
Charles  demanded. 

"  In  her  room  up  stairs." 
"  Then  tell  her  I  must  speak  with  her — and 
at  once." 

"  I  dare  not  do  it,  Sir,"  said  the  man,  with 
great  firmness ;  "  her  orders  are  most  positive 
that  she  shall  not  be  disturbed  till  she  comes 
down  again." 

It  was  not  till  after  a  long  struggle  to 
persuade  the  man  to  convey  a  message,  that 
his  importunity  prevailed.  The  servant  went 
up,  and  returned  with  a  very  grave  look. 

"  Miss  Nelly  desires  me,  Sir,  to  say — I  beg 
your  pardon,  but  I  am  obliged  to  say  it — that 
she  will  have  nothing  to  say  to  you." 

"  But  she  must !"  replied  Charles,  stamping 
with  rage  and  distraction.  ^*  I  will  write  her  a 
note." 

He  hurried  into  the  room,  wrote  hastily  a 
note,  which,  not  without  much  persuasion  and 
the  solemn  declaration  that  it  r^'»«'"^'*'^  the  most 
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a  thought  of  surprising  her,  and  to  avoid  all 
appearance  of  ani^tfaing  wrong,  he  called  quickly 
for  his  horse,  and  rode  quietly  towards  Dalling 
till  he  was  out  ci  sight  of  the  house.  He  then 
gave  spurs  to  his  h<»8e,  and  gallopped  on  to 
overtake  his  aunt  on  the  road. 

But  the  dreadful  state  of  her  mind  had 
caused  her  to  drive  at  full  speed.  She  had 
readied  home  before  he  overtook  her.  He  leapt 
from  his  horse,  and  ran  into  the  house,  to 
explain  all  to  her  before  she  could  give  Elizabeth 
such  an  alarm  as  he  believed  she  would  do  if  not 
prevented.  He  was  hurrying  towards  the  sitting- 
room,  when  a  man-servant  stopped  him,  saying : 

"Mr.  Arden,  I  b^  your  pardon,  but  Miss 
Nelly  can  see  no  one  just  now." 

"Me  she  must  see,"  said  Charles,  deter- 
minedly, and  was  passing  on,  but  the  servant 
placed  himself  firmly  before  him. 

"  I  am  very  soiry,  Mr.  Arden,  but  mistress's 
orders  are  positive ;  I  cannot  let  you  pass." 

"Good  God,  man!"  exclaimed  Charles, 
growing  desperate ;  "  do  you  know  what  you 
are  doing?  I  must  and  wiU  see  my  aunt 
instantly ;  it  is  a  matter  of  life  and  death." 

"  It  cannot  be,  Sir,  just  now,"  said  the  man, 
who  had  been  made  quite  conscious  by  Miss 
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Nelly's  agitated  manner,  and  peremptory  order 
that  something  very  extraordinary  had  transpired. 
"  It  cannot  be,  Sir — "  Charies  pushed  past 
the  man  frantically  into  the  room.  Miss  Nelly 
was  not  there. 

"Where  is  she? — ^where  is  my  aunt?" 
Charles  demanded. 

"  In  her  room  up  stairs." 

"  Then  tell  her  I  must  speak  with  her — and 
at  once." 

"  I  dare  not  do  it,  Sir,"  said  the  man,  with 
great  fimmess ;  "  her  orders  are  most  positive 
that  she  shall  not  be  disturbed  till  she  comes 
down  agam." 

It  was  not  till  after  a  long  struggle  to 
persuade  the  man  to  convey  a  message,  that 
his  importunity  prevailed.  The  servant  went 
up,  and  returned  with  a  very  grave  look. 

"  Miss  Nelly  desires  me,  Sir,  to  say — ^I  beg 
your  pardon,  but  I  am  obliged  to  say  it — ^that 
she  will  have  nothing  to  say  to  you." 

"  But  she  must !"  replied  Charles,  stamping 
with  rage  and  distraction.  "  I  will  write  her  a 
note." 

He  hurried  into  the  room,  wrote  hastily  a 
note,  which,  not  without  much  persuasion  and 
the  solenm  declaration  that  it  r^arded  the  most 
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vital  interests  of  the  family^  could  he  prevail  on 
the  man  to  carry  up.  He  carried  it  up,  and 
immediately  aaerwards  brought  it  down  again. 

"  Sir/'  said  the  man,  quite  pale  with  fright, 
"  Miss  Nelly  would  not  touch  it,  and  has  de- 
clared if  I  dare  to  interrupt  her  again,  she  will 
dismiss  me  from  her  service." 

On  hearing  this,  Charles,  with  an  actual 
groan,  quitted  the  house,  and  rode  rapidly  back 
towards  Arden  Liodge.  No  sooner  had  he  gone 
out  of  sight,  than  Miss  Nelly,  who  had  come 
home  fuU  of  the  idea  of  declaring  to  Elizabeth 
that  she  was  robbed  of  her  patrimony  by  her 
perfidious  cousin,  but  had  thought  better  of  it 
on  the  way,  again  entered  her  carriage,  which 
still  stood  at  the  door,  and  drove  off  too.  She 
had  actually  entered  her  chamber,  and  prayed 
to  be  guided  what  best  to  do  in  the  case ;  and 
it  now  flashed  upon  her  to  go  at  once  to  West- 
wood,  and  disclose  the  shocking  news  to  Vinceot 
and  Mr.  Dorrington,  who  as  a  great  lawyer 
would  best  know  what  to  do. 

Miss  NeDy  had  scarcely  reached  the  Dene, 
and  electrified  all  there  by  this  astonishing  news, 
when  rat-tat  came  a  thundering  knock  at  the 
door,  and  of  all  persons  in  walked  Charles 
Arden,  flurried,  hot,  and  yet  pale,  with  a  packet 
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in  his  hand.  He  had  ridden  back  to  Arden 
Lodge  for  the  will,  having  also  resolved^  most 
likely  at  the  very  instant  that  his  aunt  had  done 
80,  to  go  and  show  the  will  to  Mr.  Dorrington, 
and  get  him  or  Mrs.  Dorrington  without  delay 
to  undeceive  his  aunt. 

There  was  a  sensation  of  surprise  and  consi- 
derable awkwardness  as  Charles  Arden  walked 
rapidly  into  the  room,  and  with  a  look  of  much 
vexation. 

"  How  dare  you,  Charles  Arden,  show  your 
face  here  ?"  exclaimed  Miss  Nelly,  indignantly. 

"  Aunt !"  said  Charles,  with  a  short,  deter- 
mined tone,  "  I  dare  show  my  face  anywhere. 
I  owe  you,  however,  the  most  heartfelt  apology 
for  giving  way  at  a  very  wrong  moment  to  an 
idea  of  surprising  you.  But  really  you  are  so 
hasty !" 

"  Mr.  Dorrington,"  said  he,  turning  to  that 
geotleman,  "my  aunt  has  run  off  with  the 
absurd  idea  that  my  late  unde  has  committed 
the  wicked  wrong  of  leaving  his  property  away 
from  my  cousin,  and  to  me." 

"Well,  you  said  so,  Charles,"  interrupted 
Miss  Nelly. 

"  I  say  so  still,"  he  added,  with  a  grave,  firm 
look. 
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"  You  do  r  exdaimed  Miss  NeDy. 

**  Yes,  but  only  in  trust,  aunt ;  only  in  trust, 
for  my  dear  cousin  Elizabeth !'' 

Mr.  Dorrington,  who  in  a  moment  compre- 
hended AGss  Ndly's  ddusion,  burst  into  an 
invohmtaiy  fit  of  laughter. 

"  Let  me  look  at  the  will,"  he  said. 

Charles  Arden  put  it  into  his  hand. 

Mr.  Donington,  with  professional  tact,  looked 
at  the  b^inning;  then  turned  over  the  folios 
to  another  section;  looked  near  the  md,  and 
said,  with  a  smile  at  Charles  and  at  Miss 
NeUy: 

"  As  righteous  a  will  as  ever  was  made. 
The  whole,  with  the  exception  of  certain  minor 
bequests,  is  bequeathed  to  the  true  heiress, 
Elizabeth  Ardm." 

**Then  why  do  people,''  said  Miss  Nelly, 
angry  now  at  her  ludicrous  mistake,  ''make 
wills  in  such  a  silly  way?  Why  don't  they 
say  at  once  and  in  the  b^inning  what  they 
mean?" 

Mr.  Dorrington  smiled.  "  Miss  Arden,"  he 
said,  ^  another  time  I  shall  be  most  happy  to 
explain  what  is  the  l^al  notion  of  wilUmaking ; 
but  now  let  me  hope  that  you  have  not  said 
anything  to  your  niece  of  this ;  if  you  have,  not 
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a  moment  must  be  lost  in  setting  her  mind  at 


ease/* 


"No^  no!  thank  God,  not  a  word!"  said 
Miss  Nelly. 

"  Ah !  there,  aunt,  you  relieve  my  heart^from 
a  millstone,"  said  Charles  Arden,  with  a  great 
sigh ;  and  offering  her  his  hand  he  said  :  "  We 
have  both  been  wrong,  aunt,  and  the  thing  has 
been  most  amazingly  ridiculous ;  but  if  you 
will  forgive  me,  I  will  forgive  you ;  and,"  added 
he,  with  a  sli^t  shake  of  the  head,  "  you  have 
said  savage  things,  aunt ;  you  cast  a  most  ugly 
suspicion  on  me." 

'^  Oh !  I  can  forgive  you  anything  now, 
Charles,"  said  Miss  Nelly,  who  bad  recovered 
her  balance  of  mind ;  *^  but  it  was  too  bad  to 
frighten  me  so." 

"Well,  and  you  frightened  me  famously," 
said  Charles.  *^I  think  we  are  quits  at  all 
events." 

All  present  joined  in  laughter  at  the  odd  mis- 
take, and  in  congratulatibn  that  all  was  set  right. 
Vincent  and  Charles  Arden  seemed  to  become 
now  really  first  acquainted,  and  cordially  hked 
each  other. 

"  I  hope,  Mr.  Dorrington,"  said  Charles,  "  as 
I  am  so  young  for  the  management  of  such 
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important  matters,  you  will  come  up  and  give 
me  your  kind  advice  and  assistance  in  executing 
the  win,  and  putting  everything  in  the  order 
that  Mr.  Arden  has  indicated  in  it.  I  shall 
be  ^ad  to  show  you  and  Mr.  Vincent  all  the 
papers,  and  everything  you  wiH  find  in  such 
order,  that  I  shall  be  quite  prepared  to  yield  up 
my  twelvemonth's  trust,  having  done  everything 
required." 

Miss  Nelly,  now  relieved  of  the  nightmare  of 
her  grand  mistake,  hastened  home  to  console 
Elizabeth  by  her  presence.  As  for  Charles,  he 
seemed  to  have  found  himself  particularly  at  home 
at  the  Dene.  He  stayed  to  luncheon,  walked 
through  the  gardens  and  grounds,  admired  the 
place  wonderfully,  and  was  wonderfully  liked  by 
every  one  for  his  frank,  manly  manner,  evident 
good  heart,  and  sound  sense.  Vincent  and 
Charles  got  on  amazingly  together,  and  there 
was  something  in  the  round,  bright  face  of 
Harriet  Russell,  that  seemed  to  attract  Charles 
wonderfully. 

When  he  was  gone,  Mrs.  Dorrington  said  to 
Harriet:  "I  like  this  Mr.  Charles  Arden 
extremely,  don't  you,  Harriet  ?"  Harriet  ex- 
tremely liked  him.  And  Mrs.  Dorrington  said 
afterwards  to  Mr.  Dorrington :  ''  If  I  am  not  a 
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very  false  prophet,  I  foretel  a  wedding  one  day 
between  two  young  people  that  are  not  far  ofif." 

"  A  wedding !"  said  Mr.  Dorrington ;  "  how 
you  women  do  jump  to  such  conclusions.  /  see 
nothing  of  the  kind." 

Mr.  Dorrington  accompanied  Vincent  soon 
after  in  a  ride  up  to  Arden  Lodge.  We  may 
imagine  with  what  pride  a  man  with  such  vene- 
ration for  property  rode  through  the  woods  and 
park  of  Arden,  surveyed  the  fine  old  house,  and 
revelled  amongst  deeds  and  other  documents,  all 
which  things  were,  ere  long,  to  be  Vincent's,  and 
to  descend  to  the  Dorrington  posterity.  We 
may  imagine  what  a  wonderful  change  insensibly 
took  place  in  his  heart  as  to  Vincent.  He  was 
no  longer  the  poet  and  the  dreamer.  He  had 
shown  himself  a  man  of  the  highest  practical 
ability.  He  had  amassed  a  fine  fortune  in  a  few 
months,  and  had  cast  a  lustre  on  the  Dorrington 
name  wide  as  the  English  language  went.  Vin- 
cent was  established  in  the  paternal  mind,  as  the 
son  of  whom  to  be  proud  beyond  all  limit. 

But  there  now  occurred  a  singular  event  which 
was  to  show  Mr.  Dorrington  another  son  who 
had  received  hard  measures  at  his  hands,  and 
whom  he  regarded  as  having  disgraced  and  en- 
cumbered the  family  in  no  ordinary  degree — ^but 
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who  had,  on  the  contraiy ,  only  swelled  that  tide  of 
woridly  fortune  which  now  seemed  so  extraordi- 
narily pouring  upon  the  Donington  fisunily. 

There  came  a  kige  padcet  to  the  firm  of 
Donington  and  Darwin,  addressed  to  those 
gentlemen.  On  beiiig  opened,  it  was  found  to 
contain  a  miniature  of  a  lady  beautifully  painted, 
and  a  letter  stating,  that  firom  memorandums 
found  amongst  the  papois  of  the  late  Nichdas 
Dakeyn  of  Puerto  de  EspaHa^  and  formeriy 
of  Naparinuif  it  appeared  that  his  only  daughta*, 
Christina,  had  married  in  their  neighbourhood 
a  gentleman  of  the  leading  name  in  their  firm — 
Donington.  It  begged  their  aid  in  ascertaining 
whether  Christina  Donington  had  left  any  issue, 
as  large  estates  in  Trinidad  had  devolved  upon 
such  issue  in  equal  shares,  if  such  there  were, 
and  their  identity  could  be  fully  established. 
The  portrait  enclosed  was  that  of  Christina 
Dakeyn's  mother,  and  was  said  to  bear  a 
remarkable  likeness  to  herself. 

This  was  astounding  news.  And  one  morn- 
ing as  Miss  Nelly  Arden  and  Elizabeth,  now 
much  recovered  in  str»gth  and  in  her  wonted 
cheerfulness  of  mind,  came  to  the  Dene, 
they  found  the  family  deep  in  astonishment 
at  this  revelation. 
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"  What  a  lovely  dark  woman  !'^  said  Eliza- 
beth, looking  at  the  miniature. 

"  And  how  astonishingly  like  poor  Christina  !*' 
said  Vincent.  "  Poor  Delmey  !  poor  Christina !" 
he  added,  ^'  how  hard  was  your  lot.  Would 
that  you  could  have  lived  to  this  moment.  It 
was  what  Christina  said  might  come,  but  no 
one  credited  her." 

Mrs.  Dorrington  shed  tears  over  the  remem- 
brance of  things  now  long  past,  but  never  to  be 
forgotten;  and  Mr.  Dorrington  sate  in  deep 
thought.  A  wonderful  operation  was  going  on 
in  his  mind.  He  was  running  over  the  years 
of  fearful  severity  which  poor  Delmey  had 
experienced  at  his  hands.  He  remembered 
with  a  sense  of  strange  compunction  how  he 
had  treated  Christina  as  little  better  than  a 
vagabond.  And  yet  she  was  the  daughter  of  a 
long  Hne  of  proud  Hidalgos,  and  the  contingent 
heiress  of  a  princely  property. 

Never  had  the  proud  venerator  of  title  and 
estate  been  so  deeply  humbled,  so  haunted  by  a 
bitter  remorse.  He  looked  at  the  three  lovely 
children — now  wealthy  beyond  conception — 
and  felt  that  he  would  have  given  years  of 
his  life,  had  but  Delmey  and  Christina  still 
been  living  at  this  moment.      How  crushing 
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was  the  reflection,  that  but  for  harsh  treatment 
they  might.  He  stroked  the  head  of  the  dark- 
eyed,  bright-looking  Hernando,  and  vowed 
inwardly  to  watch  over  and  do  all  that  was  in  his 
power  for  the  orphans.  How  easy  was  such  a 
vow  at  such  an  hour ! 

"  But,"  said  Vincent,  '^  some  one  must  go 
and  prove  the  claims  of  these  dear  children. 
There  are  plenty  of  proofs.  There  must  be 
aflidavits  of  people  here  who  knew  Dakeyn  and 
Christina.  A  copy  of  the  record  of  Christina's 
marriage,  from  the  parish  register,  certified  by 
the  clergyman,  and  that  bible  in  which  she 
herself  has  entered  the  births  of  her  children. 
There  is  plenty  of  evidence ;  but  who  shall  go 
and  see  the  claim  established,  and  make  all 
proper  arrangements,  for  the  due  management 
of  the  estates,  and  security  of  its  income  ? 

"  I  regret,"  continued  Vincent,  "  and  have 
often  bitterly  regretted  it,  that  I  was  away  in 
poor  Ddmey's  last  troubles,  and  could  neither 
aid  nor  console  him.  I  feel  that  I  owe  him  and 
his  some  sacrifice — some  exertion.  My  dear 
Elizabeth,  you  would  not  object  to  my  going  to 
Trinidad  on  this  business  ?" 

A  sudden  paleness  marked  Elizabeth's 
alarm  at  this  proposal ;  but  in  the  next  instant 
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she  took  Vincent's    hand,  as  he  sate  on  the  ^ 

sofa  by  her,  and  said : 

"No,  dear  Vincent,  no  —  go;  go  by  all 
means.  No  one  ever  manages  these  things 
better  than  you.  You  are  so  accustomed  to 
traveL  You  shall  go.  I  love  you  better  for  the 
offer."  I 

Mrs.  Dorrington  alone  looked  anxious,  and 
said: 

"  Could  the  business  not  be  managed  by 
letter,  or  by  some  one  else.  The  winter  is 
coming  for  the  voyage ;  and  how,  indeed,  could 
Vincent  fulfil  his  promise  to  Canning,  and  be 
back  to  take  his  seat  in  Parliament." 

But  Vincent  had  resolved;  nothing  would 
turn  him.  It  was  yet  only  October.  In  four 
or  five  months  he  believed  he  could  go,  arrange 
everything,  and  be  back  in  time  before  any 
great  discussion  had  been  brought  on  upon  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  country.  His  father 
approved  of,  and  advocated  his  going.  He 
undertook  to  get  together  the  necessary  proofs 
of  identity;  and  Vincent  wrote  at  once  to 
Canning  to  explain  what  had  taken  place.  He 
received  a  speedy  answer,  wholly  approving  of 
his  project ;  and  in  another  week  he  was  on 
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board  a  vessel  at  Liverpool,  bound  for  Tri- 
nidad. 

Elizabeth  Arden  was  again  residing  in  the 
home  of  her  ancestors ;  and  we  may  imagme 
how  much  the  affectionate  society  'of  aunt 
NeQy,  of  Mrs.  Dorrington,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  of  the  gay-hearted  and  accomplished 
Harriet  Russell,  tended  to  pass  on  pleasandy 
the  time  of  Vincent's  absence.  Charles  Arden 
was  the  active  manager  of  the  estate  for  the 
time.  It  did  not  escape  even  Elizabeth  that  a 
very  marked  intimacy  was  growing  betwixt  him 
and  Harriet  Russell.  It  was  a  drcumstanoe 
which  she  observed  with  the  highest  pleasure, 
as  likely  to  fix  constantly  near  her  so  channiDg 
a  friend. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

While  Vincent  Donington  is  once  more 
become  a  voyager,  and  is  steering  his  way  over 
the  Western  Ocean  to  the  pleasant  island  of 
Trinidad,  we  must  put  on  record  an  event  which 
took  place  in  Westwood,  and  which  contributed 
particularly  to  enliven  it  during  that  otherwise 
dull  interval. 

We  know  not  whether  it  is  the  universal 
case  in  sublunary  affairs,  that  young  people 
have  a  determined  bias  towards  making  alli- 
ances which  are  anything  but  what  their  more 
experienced  parents  and  guardians  would  propose 
for  them ;  but,  certain  it  is,  that  in  this  present 
authentic  history  we  have  found  this  phenome- 
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non  surprisingly  predominant.  Mrs. 
ton,  tiiough  nuurying  with  her  father's  consent, 
did  so  most  violently  in  opposition  to  her 
mother's  ideas;  and  very  much  to  the  prior 
hopes  of  her  aunt.  Madam  Van  Orren,  and  her 
friends,  the  Khestevens.  Poor  Ddmey  Dor- 
rington's  story  is  too  well  known ;  and  Eliza- 
beth Arden's  we  have  had  just  now  to  narrate. 
And  here  again  is  all  Westwood  agitated  by  a 
similar  event. 

We  promised  some  time  ago  to  inform  the 
reader  what  came  of  Miss  Theodosia  Vining^s 
visits  to  Farmer  Greatorex's  to  gather  health  in 
the  same  bucolic  and  domestic  avocations  as 
the  fieurmer's  own  daughters.  Nothing  could 
possibly  succeed  better.  Theodosia's  cough 
disappeared  as  by  magic.  It  could  not  stand 
for  a  week  against  new  milk,  moulding  very 
neat  pats  of  butter ;  and  all  the  meny  laughter 
which  took  place  over  tart-making,  and  sew- 
ing in  the  garden-arbour,  while  Theodosia  read 
some  of  her  favourite  novels  to  the  Misses 
Greatorex;  and  the  farmer  often  brought  his 
pipe,  listened  and  laughed,  and  made  his  com- 
ments. 

Theodosia's  cheeks  began  to  grow  actually 
plump,  and  to  hoist  the  national  colours — we 
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mean  those  of  the  lily  and  the  rose— especially 
when  she  had  several  times  risen  to  join  the 
young  fieurmeresses  in  the  frolic  of  washing  their 
faces  in  May-dew.  They  rode  together,  more- 
over, all  down  the  valley  past  Fulboume,  and 
through  the  woods  all  round  by  the  dams  of 
Lerk,  and  sometimes  past  Arden  Lodge;  and 
were  so  very  merry,  that  the  labourers  in  the 
fields  stopped  their  work  to  look  after  them. 

Well,  this  was  all  most  admirable.  The 
former  asked  Mrs.  Parrymore  what  she  thought 
now  ?  And  whether  making  butter,  and  run- 
ing  in  the  hay-field,  were  not  some  little  prefer- 
able to  running  in  leaden-shoes  and  carrying 
sand-hampers?  The  farmer  had  so  evidently 
the  best  of  it,  that  Mrs.  Parrymore  could  not 
deny  it.  Miss  Theodosia  Vining  was  now  not 
only  one  of  the  very  cleverest  girls  thereabout, 
but  one  of  the  merriest  and  most  handsome. 

But  one  day  there  came  an  explosion  in  West- 
wood  as  astounding  as  if  a  powder-mill  had 
blown  up.  Mr.  John  Greatorex  and  Miss 
Theodosia  had  ridden  out  together  one  day, 
and,  instead  of  coming  back  to  dinner,  had 
sent  a  note  to  say  that  they  had  just  ridden 
over  to  the  county-town — ^and — with  a  special 
licence — ^had — got  married ! 
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If  a  thunderbolt  had  fallen  in  the  court-yard 
of  Westwood  Hall,  it  could  not  have  produced 
half  the  shock  which  this  announcement  did  in 
that  ancient  buildiog.  Mrs.  Parrymore  .was 
for  awhfle  struck  speechless,  and  then  was 
afflicted  with  as  violent  an  outburst  of  lan- 
guage. Theodosda  and  John  Greatorex  I  Mrs. 
P&rrymore  and  Farmer  Greatorex  brought  into 
so  dose  a  connection  by  marriage  !  We  leave 
it  to  pens  with  far  sharper  nibs,  and  to  ink  of 
far  more  expressive  tint,  than  ours,  to  express 
the  emotions  of  rage,  shame,  and  mortification, 
which  tore  through  the  distracted  mind  of  Mra. 
Parrymore.  As  for  the  Captain,  he  bore  it 
with  the  stoicism  of  a  philosopher. 

But  the  fanner  himself  was  not  the  less  taken 
by  surprise  than  any  one.  He  hurried  over  to 
the  Parrymores  to  express  his  astonishment. 
Mra.  Parrymore  received  him  as  she  would  have 
received  a  thief  come  to  carry  off  her  jewek. 
The  blackest  thunder-doud  that  had  for  ten 
yeare  floated  over  Westwood,  was  not  half  so 
black — ^the  fiercest  fi*ost  that  had  congealed  its 
dods  and  waters  was  not  half  so  fierce  ! 

^*  I  hope,"  said  the  farmer,  "  you  don't  sus- 
pect me.  Madam,  of  any  hand  in  such  clandestine 
transactions  ?" 
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"  Not  you !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Panymore, 
"  not  you  I  who  then?  To  be  sure,  I  do. 
That  was  what  you  were  plotting,  with  your 
cheese-makiDg,  and  whey-drinking,  and  all  that 
trumpery.  Oh,  you  viper!  you  Manticora! 
that  is  what  you  were  after  !'* 

"  What !"  said  the  farmer,  indignantly,  "  you 
suspect  me!" 

"  I  do,^'  said  Mrs.  Parrymore ;  "  I  do,  to  be 
sure,  and  nobody  else." 

"  Well,  then,"  continued  the  farmer,  swelling 
with  indignation,  "  let  me  tell  you.  Madam, 
that  I  scorn  the  computation.  I  shake  the  dust 
of  my  feet  o£F  against  the  charge,  or  I  would,  if 
it  wam't  muddy  weather,  and  no  dust  on  them. 
Why,  Madam,  Vm  for  none  of  your  plottings 
and  plannings.  I'm  fair  and  above  board.  If 
my  John  had  mentioned  it  to  me,  I  should  have 
said :  '  Well,  lad,  ax  th'  uncle  and  annt,  and 
tak  thy  chance — let's  have  no  underground 
work.'  But  now  it's  done,  it's  done;  and, 
blame  me,  if  I  can  see  so  much  amiss  in  it,  now 
I  come  to  think  of  it." 

"  Of  course  not,"  said  Mrs.  Parrymore. 

"  Of  course  not !"  re-echoed  the  farmer,  as- 
tonished and  nettled  at  the  lady's  tartness. 
"  Well,  Madam,  if  that's  your  opinion  of  me. 
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roug^y  sat^M^*^  with  it»  Ht  thoefive  aM 
on  Mrs.  Pkrrymore,  and  after  Icttii^  her  inlro* 
duoe  the  subject,  and  expend  a  conadtraMe 
portion  of  her  steam  on  it,  he  endeavoured  to 
throw  in  cautiously  palliating  obserTations.  Bat 
the  experiment  was  only  too  firesh  on  the  6d, 
and  Mrs.  Panymore  only  kindled  up  more 
hotly,  and  threw  out  a  volume  of  Ktlng  acoh 
sations  against  the  farmer.  She  accused  Um 
of  bemg  at  the  very  bottom  of  it,  and  of  bring 
a  designing,  plotting,  selfish  fellow. 

"  No,  no,  Madam,  you  do  Greatorcx  wrong," 
said  the  Vicar.    «  He  b  an  Israelite  without  any 
guile.     He  is  not  a  man  for  plotting  and  plan- 
ning.    If  he  had  had  an  eye  to  Miss  Tleodoaa 
for  his  son  John,  he  would  have  said  outright: 
'  Tiy  thy  luck,  lad,  and  take  thy  chance;'  an* 
he  would  have  spoken  to  you  himsdf  about  rf. 
No,  Greatorex,  if  you  knew  him  as  1  do,  and  as 
you  must  and  will  one  day  know  him,  you  ^o^ 
see  that  he  is,  but  for  his  rough  exterior  and 
rustic  education,  one  of  the  truest  gentfemco 
that  ever  lived.     That  man.  Madam,  has  a  had 
like  a  great  lighthouse,  it  is  as  dear  as  a  bdl, 
and  the  fullest  of  sound  sterling  sense  rf  «V 
head  I   know;    and  then  for  a  heart--»* 
nobody  has  more  cause  to  know  what  a  d«*^ 
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much  less  sympathy  in  her  hysterics  against  her 
niece  and  her  young  hushand  than  she  expected ; 
and  all  the  good  people  of  Westwood,  the  Dor- 
ringtons  included,  visited  the  young  couple,  and 
saw  no  dreadful  disparity  in  their  marriage. 

John  Greatorex  was  a  fine,  hearty  young  man, 
very  clever  in  his  profession,  and  had  received 
an  excellent  education  from  Jeremiah  Gould. 
He  had  a  taste  for  books,  had  an  eye  and  a 
heart  for  nature ;  and  as  it  was  well  known  that 
Greatorex  was  rich,  nobody  pitied  either  Theo- 
dosia  or  her  aunt.  As  for  the  Captain,  it  was 
not  three  days  before  he  went  out  coursing,  and 
contrived  to  steal  round  by  the  cottage,  and  give 
his  niece  a  hearty  kiss,  and  John  Greatorex  a 
hearty  shake  of  the  hand.  He  advised  them  to 
make  themselves  quite  comfortable  in  their  neat 
little  home  for  awhile,  and  all  would  be  right ; 
*'  But  at  present,''  said  he,  ''  the  weather  is  too 
hot  our  way.     But  anon  1  anon  1" 

The  good  Jeremiah,  himself  quite  inwardly 
delighted  at  this  event,  for  he  knew  that  John 
Greatorex  was  really  an  excellent  and  able  young 
man,  could  not  avoid,  in  the  course  of  a  day  or 
two,  trying  what  his  intercession  could  effect 
with  Mrs.  Parrymore,  especially  when  he  had 
seen  that,  in  truth,  the  Captain  was  most  tho- 

o  3 
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rooghlj  siftiififad  with  H.  He  tbodbre  eaBed 
on  Mrs.  nurmnore,  and  after  letting  her  intrO' 
dace  the  subject,  and  expend  a  considetBUe 
portion  of  her  steam  on  it,  he  endeavomed  to 
throw  in  cantioosly  palfiating  observations.  But 
the  experiment  was  only  too  fitsh  cm  the  fict, 
•nd  Mrs.  Panymore  only  kindled  up  more 
hody,  and  threw  out  a  Tdume  rf  biting  accu- 
aatkMB  agunst  the  fiirma-.  She  accused  him 
of  beii^  at  the  \-CTy  bottom  of  it,  and  of  being 
a  des^ning,  plottbg,  sellSsh  feOow. 

"  No,  no.  Madam,  you  do  Greatorex  wrong," 
said  the  Vicar.    "  He  is  an  Israelite  without  any 
gnife.     He  is  not  a  man  for  plotting  and  jAin- 
nii^.     If  he  had  had  an  eye  to  Miss  Hieodosia 
fbr  his  son  John,  he  would  hare  said  outri^t: 
•Tiy  thy  hick,  hd,  and  take  thy  chance;'  and 
he  wouM  hare  spoken  to  you  himself  about  it. 
Ho,  Greatorex.  if  you  knew  him  as  I  do,  and  as 
you  must  and  will  one  day  know  him,  you  would 
see  that  he  is,  but  for  his  rough  exterior  and 
nistic  educati<Hi,  one  of  the  truest  gratlemai 
that  ever  lived.     That  man.  Madam,  has  a  head 
Kke  a  great  lighthouse,  it  is  as  dear  as  a  bell, 
and  the  fullest  of  sound  sterling  sense  of  any 
head  I  know;    and  then  for  a    heart— ah! 
nobody  has  more  cause  to  know  what  a  nobfe 
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heart  that  is  than  I  have.  What  should  I  have 
done  in  this  parish,  and  in  many  troubles,  but 
for  Greatorex  ?  He  has  been  always  to  me  like 
a  great  strong  tower  to  flee  to,  and  like  an 
oracle  to  ask  counsel  of.  Greatorex  never 
failed  living  man  in  the  hour  of  real  need. 
Rough  he  is,  and  outspoken  he  is,  but  what 
a  depth  there  lies  in  him. 

^*  It  has  pleased  God,  dear  friend,  to  give 
me  great  acceptance  amongst  my  parishioners; 
they  are  fond  of  my  preaching,  which  cannot 
but  be  a  pleasant  thing  to  a  man  whose  life  of 
usefulness  lies  in  his  power  of  commanding  the 
serious  attention  of  his  hearers ;  but  even  there 
what  should  I  have  been  but  for  Greatorex  ? 
The  charm  which  draws  not  only  my  own 
people,  but  many  others  to  my  church  from  the 
country  round,  is  derived  from  the  sage  and 
shrewd  advice  of  Greatorex. 

"  When  I  first  came  to  Westwood  as  a  very 
young  man,  I  had  a  young  man's  faults.  I 
desired  to  stir  my  people's  hearts  by  a  fervid 
eloquence,  and  I  preached  with  all  the  power 
and  the  beauty,  as  I  thought,  which  nature  and 
my  education  gave  me.  I  was  really  in  eames 
but  I  was  inwardly  grieved  to  perceive  so  little 
actual  fruit  of  my  exertions.     I  could  not  help 
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opening  my  heart  on  the  subject  to  the  farmer 
one  day,  as  we  were  smoking  in  my  smnmer- 
house ;  we  were  young  men  together  then. 

"  '  Wdl,*  said  the  farmer,  *  as  youVe  men- 
tioned it,  Mr.  Gould,  I  am  glad  of  it.  It  is  not 
for  an  ignorant  clodhopper  like  me,  to  presume 
to  advise  a  man  of  your  learning  and  talent, 
>^car ;  but  a  looker-on,  you  know,  is  always  said 
to  see  something  of  the  game.  Now,  there's 
nobody  who  hears  you  preach  but  must  be 
diarmed  with  it.  But  to  touch  these  dull  fel- 
lows here  to  the  quick  is  another  matter. 
They've  no  imaginations,  my  friend,  these  chaps 
here,  not  at  all.  They  want  sharp  poking 
under  the  fifth  rib  with  sayings  familiar  to  'em, 
and  like  burrs  that  will  stick  about  their  home- 
spun, linsey-woolsey  minds,  till  they  compre- 
henden  them. 

"  •  Now,  Vicar,  there's  a  deal  of  improvi- 
dence in  this  village.  There's  that  Tim  Meakin, 
last  winter  killed  a  pig,  and  what  did  he  and 
th'  fiEimily  do?  They  fried,  and  they  boiled, 
and  they  roasted,  till,  blow  me,  if  they  had  not 
eaten  up  the  whole  pig  before  they  got  it  salted. 
There  is  that  Ned  Lockner  again,  he  brewed  a 
bushel  of  malt  for  beer  against  cutting  his  bit 
of  a  croft  of  hay.     Well,  byleddy,  if  he  and 
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th'  family  did  not  sit  sipping  and  sipping  at  the 
sweetwort  till  not  a  drop  was  left  to  put  into 
the  barrel. 

"  *  Now,  Vicar,  you  might  talk  yourself 
hoarse  to  those  thickheads  about  care  and 
economy.  You  might  quote  St.  Paul  about  a 
man  that  does  not  provide  for  his  family  being 
worse  than  an  infidd.  And  what  then  ?  They'd 
owe  you  a  grudge,  Vicar ;  they'd  harden  their 
hearts  against  you,  like  Pharaoh.  No  I  no  !  Keep 
off  all  that,  Vicar ;  keep  off  all  that.  You  must 
go  judgmatically  to  work  with  all  such  cattle. 

"  '  Well,  now,  suppose  I  were  going  to 
preach  to  them — as  I'm  not  likely — how  would 
I  deal  with  'em  ?  I'd  take  a  text  a  long  way 
off,  and  one  that  comes  like  velvet  down  on 
their  lazy  consciences.  But  then  I'd  wind 
round.  Vicar,  I'd  wind  round,  and  when  they  were 
in  good-humour,  I'd  peg  away,  and  hit  hard, 
and  drive  into  'em.  I'd  hold  my  tongue  about 
St.  Paul  and  the  infidels,  at  first ;  and  to  cure 
'em  of  their  improvidence,  for  instance,  I'd 
take  this  text :  "  God  is  no  respecter  of  per- 
sons. He  causeth  His  sun  to  shine  on  the  just 
and  the  unjust."  ' 

" '  I  am  anxious  to  know,'  said  I,  '  what 
you  could  possibly  make  out  of  that  ?' 
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'*  *  Wen,'  continued  the  &nner,  '  Fd  take 
that  text.  They'd  like  to  hear  that,  dspmd 
upon  it.  It's  very  flattering  to  the  natural 
man.' 

"*ThcnIgoon: 

"  *  My  brethren  :  That  is  a  very  comfortable 
doctrine.  It  is  what  I  call  good  news  fix)m  the 
other  world.  There  may  be  likings  and  dis- 
likings,  frownings  and  slights  on  this  earth,  but 
there's  not,  it's  dear,  with  the  Great  Judge. 
Kings  and  Queens,  lords  and  gentlemen,  my 
friends,  are  but  men,  and  as  men.  Hell  treat 
'em  all  aUke.  Nothing  can  be  more  comfort- 
able, and  from  this  we  may  observe  three 
things:  first,  God  is  no  respecter  of  per- 
sons; secondly,  there  is  a  Providence;  and, 
therefore,  thirdly,  Providence  must  treat  all 
aUke. 

"  *  Now,  my  friends,  well  not  dweJl  on  my 
first  and  second ;  they  are  scriptural,  and  you'll 
not  dispute  Scripture.  But  the  nut  hardest  to 
crack  lies  in  my  third:  that  God  treats  all 
alike,  so  here  we  will  dwell  a  little.  If  He 
treats  all  alike,  you'll  say,  what  about  Kings 
and  b^gars ;  rich  and  poor  ?  True,  but  He 
sends  his  sun  to  shine  on  the  just  and  the 
unjust — that   there's  no  disputing;    and   that 
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looks  vastly  like  treating  all  alike.  It  means 
just  this,  ^e  mun  make  hay  while  the  sun 
shines ;  and  if  we  don't,  why,  there's  no  hay 
made ;  and  therell  be  a  bare  crib  in  winter. 

"  *  God  sends  opportunities — great  opportuni> 
ties — that  is  His  business,  and  ours  is  to  use 
'em.  Providence  above,  and  Providence  below — 
that's  all  fair  and  reasonable.  And  what  means 
Providence  ?  It  means  provide-ence.  There's 
a  provide-ence  on  earth :  and  depend  on  it,  if 
you  don't  work  and  provide  while  God's  sun  is 
shining  on  the  just  and  the  unjust,  there'll  be  a 
bare  crib  in  winter. 

" '  So,  here's  my  application.  Beware  of  a  bare 
crib  in  winter.  Ha !  my  friends,  that's  a 
miserable  thing  is  that  bare  crib  in  winter. 
Childrens  starving — crying — ^wife  pining — no 
comfort — and  all  for  not  taking  notice  that 
God  is  no  respecter  of  persons.  If  you  won't 
make  use  of  His  opportunities.  He  won't  help 
you,  be  ye  who  you  will,  out  of  course.  Re- 
member, God  sends  His  sun  to  shine  on  the 
unjust  as  well  as  on  the  just,  and  if  the  unjust 
be  expecting  mellow  pears  to  drop  into  their 
mouths,  while  the  just  are  up  in  the  tree 
gathering,  why  there'll  be  kings  and  beggars, 
rich  and  poor,  and  nobody  have  a  right  to  com- 
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plain.  Provide  as  God  provides,  and  then  aU 
win  be  right ;  n^ect  it,  and  there  will  be  a 
bare  crib.  The  unjust  will  flourish  that  make 
hay  while  the  sun  shines;  and  the  just  that 
does  not — nay,  there  is  no  just  that  does  not — 
for  the  man  who  does  not  provide  for  his 
fiumHy  is  worse  than  an  infidel  So  let  us  all 
be  awake  and  doing  while  the  sun  shines.  Be 
fitde  providences  under  the  Great  Providence, 
and,  above  all  things, — beware  of  a  bare  crib  in 
winter.' 

"  *  There,'  said  the  fisurmer,  *  that's  the  way  I 
should  talk  to  them.  Stroke  them  down 
smoothly,  and  pat  'em  on  the  neck  like  a  young 
oolt  at  first,  and  then  stick  that  bare  cnh  well 
into  them,  they  can  understand  that,  and  clench 
it  with  the  infidel,  and  depend  upon  it,  it  will 
teD.' 

*'  Do  you  know,  my  fiiends,"  continued  the 
Vicar,  for  the  Captain  was  now  come  in,  and 
gave  Jeremiah  approving  nods  behind  his 
wife's  back,  '*  do  you  know  that  I  preached  that 
very  sermon,  as  near  as  I  could  put  it  down, 
the  very  next  Sunday;  and  never  did  I  see 
such  attention.  AH  were  eagerly  list«[ung  to 
me ;  and  I  never  had  such  low  co\irtesies  firom  the 
womeo,  or  such  respectfiil  bows  from  the  men. 
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as  I  issued  from  the  church  after  it.  AH  the 
week  after,  Mr.  Toby  told  me  the  people  were 
talking  of  it,  and  saying  there  never  had  been 
such  a  sermon  preached;  that  the  Vicar  had 
struck  into  a  new  vein ;  and  that  bare  crib  was 
quoted  for  years  after.  It  did  more  to  drive 
improvidence  out  of  the  parish  than  all  the 
moral  maxims  that  Seneca  or  Epictetus  could 
have  furnished  me  with.  From  that  day,  I 
studied  to  fill  my  sermons  with  the  imagery  and 
language  that  were  best  understood  by  my 
simple  parishioners ;  and  the  result  has  been,  as 
I  think  you  will  allow,  most  satis&ctory.  That 
I  owe  too,  as  I  do  so  much  besides,  to  the 
farmer.'^ 

Jeremiah  Gould  thought  he  must  have  com- 
pletely cleared  the  farmer  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Parrymores  by  this  statement,  but  to  his  surprise 
Mrs.  Parrymore  said  : 

**  Mr.  Gould,  you  have  perfectly  confirmed  me 
in  my  idea  of  Greatorex.  What  a  cunning, 
scheming  man !  Don't  you  see  how  he  could 
enable  you  to  catch  the  people's  minds,  to 
entangle  their  attention;  to  bias  their  judg- 
ments." 

The  Vicar  was  astonished. 

''  Dear  Madam  1"  he  exclaimed,  after  a  look 
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of  vast  amazement,  "  and  was  not  that  good ; 
was  it  not  for  a  fine  purpose?  Must  we 
not  be  wise  as  serpents,  and  harmless  as 
doves  r 

"Ay,"  retorted  Mrs.  Panymore,  '* serpent 
enough — there  is  plenty  of  that  in  Greatorex. 
Did  you  observe,  my  dear,"  she  said,  turning  to 
the  Captain,  "  aU  that  about  patting  the  young 
colt,  and  taking  your  text  a  long  way  off.  Oh  ! 
that  is  a  most  deep,  designing,  treacherous  man!" 

"  Yes,  a  fine  fellow !"  said  the  Captain,  who 
had  been  fairly  laughing  quietly  behind  her 
back,  as  he  lay  lounging  in  his  easy-chair,  at  the 
neat  way  she  had  caught  up  the  Vicar,  after 
what  he  thought  his  clenching  sermon. 

''  What  is  that  you  say,  Captain  ?"  asked  she 
sharply. 

'<  A  fine  fellow !"  I  said. 

"  Who  are  you  talking  of?" 

"  Of  Greatorex,  to  be  sure." 

"  Of  Greatorex  !     You  1" 

"  Yes,  my  dear  Mrs  Parrymore,  I  quite  agree 
with  the  Vicar.  I  don't  think  Greatorex  has 
any  mischief  in  him,  but  a  confounded  deal  of 
good." 

Mrs  Parrymore  actually  gave  a  shriek  of 
horror  at  this  cool  declaration. 
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"  What !  like  that  Greatorex  ! — that  honid 
vulgar  man !  What  shall  we  do  with  him  at 
our  parties — ^and  so  connected  as  he  now  is  with 
the  family/* 

"  You  may  do  just  as  you  like  at  your  par- 
ties," continued  the  Captain,  "  Greatorex  won't 
care  a  fig  whether  he  is  at  any  of  them  or  not;  and 
as  to  that,  it  is  not  him,  but  his  son,  that  Theo- 
dosia  has  married ;  and  John  Greatorex,  I  will 
assert  that  anywhere,  is  as  well-behaved,  well- 
informed,  and  gentlemanly  a  man,  as  you  need 
see  or  talk  with.  For  my  part,  I  think  hell 
do  us  great  credit ;  and  I  am  sure  the  farm 
would  do  us  a  precious  deal  more  than  it  does, 
under  his  management.  I've  just  seen  Theo* 
dosia ;  she  seems  very  happy,  and  blooming  as 
a  rose.  She  only  wants  to  throw  her  arms 
about  your  neck,  my  dear,  that's  all." 

Jeremiah  Gould  rose,  and  gave  the  Captain  a 
cordial  shake  of  the  hand. 

"  God  bless  you,"  he  said,  "  you  have  done 
me  a  deal  of  good.     All  will  be  right." 

But  Mrs.  Parrymore  protested  it  would  not. 
And  yet,  in  less  than  a  month,  John  and  Theo- 
dosia  had  taken  up  their  quarters  at  the  Hall. 
They  were  soon  all  blended  into  one  family. 
John  Greatorex  rode  over  the  farm,  and  soon 
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was  in  actxTe  operations  ior  its  improvement. 
Mn.  Panymore  soon  came  to  like  him  grea% ; 
and  thoi]^  she  still  perasted,  wbea  John  Great- 
ores  or  Tlieododa  were  not  by.  that  the  fsomer 
was  a  deep,  designing  man,  she  said  evcr^here 
that  John  Ghreatorex  was  a  reallv  fine  fi^ow,  and 
quite  a  gentleman. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

Time  was  progressing.  It  was  now  deepen- 
ing into  winter.  At  Westwood,  and  at  Arden 
LfOdge,  the  only  subject  of  anxiety  was  the  ab- 
sence and  the  voyage  of  Vincent  Dorrington. 
But  letters  had  been  received  from  him,  written 
far  out  at  sea,  and  sent  by  a  spoken  ship.  His 
voyage  was  prosperous,  and,  as  regarded  his 
ship-companions,  very  agreeable.  So  on  this 
score  much  of  the  fear  attending  the  enterprise 
was  dismissed,  and  much  happiness  had  settled 
down  on  all  our  friends  in  these  places.  Eliza- 
beth Arden  was  now  cheerful,  blooming,  and 
full  of  sweet  anticipations  of  the  future.  The 
storm  was  blown  away  from  her  sky.     She  had 
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won  her  freedom  from  an  imcongenial  yoke,  and 
from  the  splendid  thraldom  of  a  high  arbtocratic 
position.  Even  in  the  sorrow  which  arose  from 
the  death  of  her  father,  there  was  mingled  much 
that  was  to  her  most  consoling.  She  had  nothing 
in  it  to  r^;ret  or  deplore.  By  her  own  finnness 
she  had  saved  him  from  a  gross  injustice,  fit)m 
the  infliction  of  a  lasting  misery  on  his  only 
child.  Providence  seemed  to  have  given  its  most 
marked  approbation  to  the  deed.  Though  sud- 
denly called  from  life,  it  was  only  in  a  good  old 
age ;  and  his  existence  had  seemed  expressly  sus- 
pended till  he  had  rectified  the  evil  perpetrated 
in  his  anger. 

Elizabeth  thought  constantly  with  a  feeling 
of  indescribable  pleasmre  on  his  words,  that  he 
had  been  with  her  sainted  mother,  and  was 
going  again  to  her ;  that  she  had  imbued  him 
with  the  spirit  of  heaven,  and  enabled  him  to 
repair  the  wrong  which  must  have  marred  his 
eternal  peace,  and  left  a  gloomy  memory  of  him 
in  the  heart  of  their  child. 

To  her  these  were  as  firm  matters  of  faith  as 
any  of  the  daily  objects  about  her  were  matters  of 
worldly  fact.  In  Mrs.  Dorrington  she  found  the 
warmest  and  tenderest  sympathize  with  such 
views,  and  ev^  day  showed  them  how  much  they 
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had  in  common.  The  love  of  nature,  of  poetry, 
the  same  deep  religious  feeling,  the  strong  desire 
to  make  life  a  field  of  usefulness  and  love ;  these 
were  the  feelings  in  which  she  had  been  edu- 
cated by  her  aunt,  Nelly  Arden,  and  to  her  they 
were  sacred,  as  being  the  holy  heritage  which 
she  had  derived  from  her  long  lost  mother.  In 
her  childish  years,  when  the  loss  of  her  mother 
was  stin  fresh,  and  was  a  sore  aching  sense  in 
her  bosom,  she  remembered  how  she  used  to 
sit  up  in  her  bed,  ere  her  aunt  quitted  her  for 
the  night,  and  with  her  arms  round  her,  listen  to 
the  last  words  of  that  mother,  the  last  earnest 
injunctions — ^that  she  should  be  taught  to  pass 
through  life,  not  as  a  gaudy,  useless  insect,  a 
creature  of  mere  luxurious  self-indulgence,  seek- 
ing only  how  to  gather  pleasures  and  distinctions 
for  herself,  but  as  an  immortal  being,  having  a 
thousand  claims  upon  her  from  her  fellow-crea- 
tures, and  whose  highest  happiness  and  privi- 
lege it  was  to  work  with  God  for  man. 

This  conception  of  life  had  been  carefully, 
nay,  most  sacredly,  strengthened  in  her  by  her 
aunt,  and  had  grown  to  a  principle  powerful  as 
life  itself.  As  she  had  grown  up,  plans  and 
dreams  of  usefulness  had  expanded  in  her  mind 
as  the  beautiful  realizations   of   her  mother's 
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wishes  for  her,  and  therefore  it;  was  that  she 
felt  such  a  peace  and  profound  satis&ction  in 
having  been  enabled  to  triumph  over  the  great 
temptation  which  had  beset  her  entrance  into 
womanhood,  and  which  would  have  chained  her 
for  ever  to  the  merciless  chariot-wheels  of  the 
worid.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  she  reflected 
with  so  unming^ed  a  delight  on  ha-  future  life 
with  Vinoent,  through  whom  even  yet  more 
extended  plans  of  good  were  brought  within 
her  track. 

With  what  satisfaction  did  she  consult  with 
her  aunt  and  Mrs.  Dorrington  on  the  great 
school  she  was  going  to  build  in  Dalling — a 
working  school,  in  whidi  all  the  children  of  the 
estate  would  be  not  only  taught  the  mere  ele> 
ments  of  reading  and  writing,  but  the  practical 
knowledge  of  planting,  gardening,  handicraft 
arts;  the  girls,  washing,  getting  up  linen, 
sewing,  knitting,  cooking,  and  everything  whidi 
could  make  thrai  good  servants  and  good 
housewives. 

In  Mr.  Dewey  she  had  an  admirable  helper 
in  Dalling,  and  she  had  consulted  with  him, 
with  Mr.  Dorrington,  and  her  cousin  Charies, 
as  to  a  complete  plan  of  reform  amongst  the 
cottages  of  the  work-people.     All  these  were  to 
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be  rebuilt,  or  repaired  as  need  were.  To  be 
drained  thoroughly,  a  matter  in  which  they  were 
exfa-emely  deficient,  and  to  every  house  a  good 
garden  attached,  either  adjoining  it  or  as  near  as 
possible.  To  every  labourer,  a  piece  of  land  as 
an  allotment.  It  was  her  object  to  extinguish 
pauperism  by  a  proper  instillation  of  an  active 
principle  of  self-dependence  in  the  young,  and 
by  a  proper  extension  of  opportunity  for  labour 
to  the  adult. 

These  plans  she  conceived,  and  h^  friends 
strengthened  her  in  the  belief,  that  in  the  end 
they  would  be  rather  profitable  to  her  than  any 
cause  of  additional  expenditure,  and  would 
leave  her  income  free  for  those  demands  from 
causes  of  social  and  public  good  beyond  the 
mere  boundaries  of  her  estate — claims  wide  as 
the  kingdom,  and  of  humanity  itself. 

These  were  the  things  which  occupied,  what 
Elizabeth  Arden  laughingly  called  her  business 
hours.  In  all  else,  never  was  a  young,  lovely 
woman  of  fortune  more  disposed  to  enjoy  life 
under  its  ordinary  aspects.  Respect  for  her 
&ther's  memory  did  not  allow  her  to  indulge  in 
any  great  gaieties,  but  nobody  was  more  cheerful 
and  unaffectedly  happy  than  Elizabeth  Arden. 
She  kept  up  the  most  friendly  intercourse  with 
her  old  acquaintance  in  the  country  round,  and 
betwixt  Arden  liodge  and  Westwood  there  was 
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drawn  a  dose  and  most  delightful  bond  of 
interest  and  intimacy.  Mr.  Doinngton,  with 
his  two  grandsons,  the  dark-eyed  Hernando  and 
Lopez,  might  be  often  seen  riding  towards 
Arden  Lodge,  the  two  boys  mounted  on  a  pair 
of  cream-coloured  ponies  of  great  beauty.  Mrs. 
Dorrington  and  her  little  lively  Inez  were  often 
there,  and  might  be  met  driving  with  Eliza- 
beth and  her  aunt  through  the  woods,  and  by  the 
pleasant  waters  about  Arden. 

At  Christmas  there  was  no  /eife,  but  a  so- 
dable  gathering  at  Arden  Lodge.  Mr.  Bathurst 
and  the  merry  Clara  Woodman  were  there. 
Jeremiah  Gould  had  through  Vincent  been  made 
acquainted  with  Elizabeth,  and  better  acquainted 
than  he  had  been  with  Mr.  Dewey.  The 
cirdes  of  Dalling  and  Westwood  were  blended 
into  one. 

Behold  them  on  Christmas  Eve  assembled  at 
Arden  Lodge,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dorrington,  Charies 
Arden,  and  Harriet  Russell,  Mr.  Bathurst  and 
Clara  Woodman,,  we  cannot  avoid  putting  them 
together,  Mrs.  George  Arden,Mr.  and  Mrs.Dewey, 
Jeremiah  Gould,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Greatorex, 
and  to  the  astoimding  surprise  of  Mrs.  P^- 
more,  who,  with  the  Captain,  were  invited,  the 
apparition  of  Farmer  Greatorex  himself ! 

Elizabeth  Arden  had  heard  so  much  of  his 
great-heartedness  from  Vincent  and  Mr.  Gould, 
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that  she  resolved  to  have  him  there.  The 
farmer  had  shaken  his  head,  and  sent  a  very 
polite  excuse,  hut  it  would  not  do.  Miss  Arden 
was  determined  that  he  should  he  there — and 
there  he  was. 

WeD,  what  came  of  it  ?  Nothing,  but  that 
the  former  conducted  himself  with  a  propriety 
which  convinced  Mrs.  Parrymore  that  he  was  a 
more  consummate  actor  than  ever.  There  he 
was  placed  by  Elizabeth  herself  in  a  great 
cushioned  chair,  and  there  was  she  talking  with 
evident  interest  of  the  deepest  kind  with  him. 
It  was  all  about  her  proposed  plans  for  her 
labourers'  cottages,  and  matters  connected  with 
her  farms,  on  which  Greatorex  was  an  oracle. 
Scarcely  did  she  quit  his  side,  when  Harriet 
Russell  took  her  place,  and  the  jolly  man  beamed 
on  her  such  a  broad,  kindly  smile,  and  held  her 
hand  as  they  talked  with  such  a  kind,  fatherly 
way,  that  little  Clara  Woodman,  drawing  an 
ottoman  to  the  other  side  of  the  farmer's  chair, 
sate  looking  up  at  him  so  full  of  merriment  and 
glee,  that  it  was  quite  a  picture.  And  what 
could  Clara  Woodman  and  the  farmer  find  to 
talk  of?  Clara  had  soon  drawn  him  out  to 
talk  of  his  own  early  life,  and  he  was  giving  her 
some  account  of  his  courting  days,  which  made 
both  Harriet  and  Clara  abnost  die  with  laughter. 
But  the  farmer  coming  to  a  sudden  conclusion, 
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as  he  heard  Mr.  Bathurst  strike  a  few  notes  on 
the  piano,  said :  "  By  the  bye,  what  afbe,  hcMty 
Mow  that  Mr.  Bathurst  is,  so  M  of  fan,  and 
yet  of  sense,  no  |»ride,  none  whatever.  Blanc 
me,  I  wonder  what  all  you  young  women  cm 
be  about.  If  I  were  a  handsome  young  thing 
like  yourself,  Miss  Woodman,  he's  the  very  first 
mani  would  set  my  cap  at- 

Clara  blushed,  laughed,  and  skq)ped  away  to 
Jeremiah  Gould,  who  was  now  producing  his 
vioHn,  at  the  request  of  Miss  Arden.  PresentJy 
Mr.  Bathurst  and  Miss  Woodman  were  singii* 
to  his  accompaniment,  and  song  and  m^ 
became  the  great  pleasure  of  the  evening.  *» 
former  declared  on  going  away  that  he  had 
never  been  so  near  heaven  since  the  momcat 
that  he  put  his  Nan^^'s  ring  on  at  the  o« 
church  in  Leicest^^hire. 

So  went  on  the  time  at  Ard^i  and  at  West- 
wood.  In  March  there  began  to  grow  a  grett 
anxiety  for  the  return  of  Vincent  before  the 
equinoctial  gales  set  in.  And  he  came.  He 
had  found  all  satisfactory.  He  had  seen  all  die 
property  of  his  nephews  and  niece,  which  con- 
sisted of  cotton  and  cocoa  plantations,  and  hid 
most  thoroughly  proved  their  identic ;  hid 
arranged  with  trustworthy  agents,  and  with  the 
chief  banker  in  the  Port  of  Spain,  their  guarfii&i 
to  have  an  oversight  of  the  whole,  and  to  ii 
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duly  the  annual  proceeds  till  the  children  were 
of  age. 

Vincent  brought  with  him  a  quantity  of 
jewels  and  dresses,  and  some  family  portraits, 
all  which  excited  great  interest  and  curiosity, 
as  the  family  ornaments,  likenesses  of  the  old 
race  of  de  Lares,  the  ancestors  of  Christina's 
mother. 

Vincent  had  no  difficulty  now  before  setting 
off  to  iLondon  to  induce  his  father  to  alter  his 
will,  leaving  to  Bulkeley  merely  his  just  one- 
third  of  his  property,  and  to  Hernando  the 
Dene.  He  accomplished  also  another  thing 
dear  to  the  heart  of  his  mother.  Her  brother 
Anthony  was  still  living,  but  old  and  infirm 
beyond  his  years.  His  estate  was  sunk  in  debt, 
and  poverty  stared  him  in  the  face.  Yet  from 
prejudices  strongly  imbibed  from  his  mother, 
he  had  always  positively  refused  to  sell  his 
estate  to  his  sister,  Mrs.  Dorrington,  who  had 
promised  to  make  him  easy  for  life,  and  to 
allow  him  to  remain  there.  But  now,  such  is 
the  wonderful  power  of  greatness  and  worldly 
success,  Vincent  found  no  difficulty  in  com- 
pleting this  arrangement.  Anthony  and  his 
wife  were  to  receive  an  annuity ;  the  money  of 
Mrs.  Dorrington  paid  off  the  encumbrances  of 
Fulboume,  and  it  was  settled  on  the  second  of 
Ddmey's  children,  Lopez  Delmey.     It  was  a 
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drcumstanoe  which  seemed  vastly  to  facilitate 
this  condusioD  that  the  boy  bore  the  name  of 
Delmey.  Mrs.  Dorrington  had  already  pur- 
chased the  adjoining  &rm  of  Broxtowe.  Nathan 
Belfield  was  dead,  and  she  had  let  it  to  James 
Greatorex,  who  was  a  dose,  still  man  of  busi- 
ness, who  cared  for  no  stories  of  spectres,  nor 
any  associations  with  a  place  but  that  of  good 
land  and  a  fair  rent.  No  ghosts  haunted  him, 
and  he  believed  in  none. 

Thus  one  of  the  grand  hopes  of  Mrs.  Dor- 
rington was  fulfilled — ^Fulboume  was  retained 
in  the  family;  and  she  had  the  prospect  of 
seeing  all  her  children  and  grandchildren  settled 
around  her.  Deep  as  had  been  her  baptism 
into  the  trials  and  troubles  of  life,  circumstances 
had  conspired  of  late  years  to  crown  her  family 
with  an  amount  of  prosperity  which  was  almost 
unexampled.  Much  might  be  owing,  no  doubt, 
to  the  noble  principles  which  she  had  implanted 
in  the  breasts  of  all  of  them,  Bulkeley  excepted 
— a  dark  bitter  drop  still  and  to  the  last  in  her 
cup— and  to  the  splendid  education  which 
Jeremiah  Gould  had  laid  the  foundation  of, 
espedaUy  in  ^ncent. 

But  now  ^^cent  must  huny  up  to  town. 
Elizabeth  and  her  aimt  were  going — we  need 
not  say  why — ^to  spend  the  season  there,  and 
in  April  to  attend  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Bathurst, 
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and,  of  course,  the  merry-hearted  Clara  Wood- 
man. The  great  day  of  Vincent's  parliamentary 
d^but  came.  He  acquitted  himself  with  an 
ability  which  more  than  realized  all  the  hopes 
entertained  of  him.  Elizabeth  had  the  proud 
satisfaction  to  see  him  received  in  the  best 
society  in  town  in  a  manner  which  no  mere 
worldly  position  can  confer.  In  Parliament  the 
cause  of  a  more  liberal  policy  prevailed.  Can- 
ning became  Prime  Minister,  and  the  public 
voice  sanctioned  in  the  most  unequivocal  manner 
his  plans  for  the  freedom  of  Greece  and  for 
Catholic  emancipation. 

But  for  the  great  Minister  himself,  those 
shadows  of  death  to  which  he  had  alluded  were 
rapidly  closing  round  him.  The  great  exertions 
of  this  session,  and  the  bitter  opposition  and 
attacks  from  the  highest  and  most  influential 
quarters,  seemed  to  have  sapped  the  last  powers 
of  vitality  in  him.  Parliament  was  prorogued 
on  the  second  of  July,  and  on  the  twentieth  of 
that  month,  he  retired,  as  it  were  with  a  pro- 
phetic sentiment,  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's 
house  at  Chiswick,  offered  him  for  repose  and 
change  of  air ;  and  there,  in  the  same  room  in 
which  Charles  James  Fox  had  breathed  his  last, 
he  also  closed  his  career ! 

Before  the  news  of  this  melancholy  event 
had  reached  the  country,  there  had  been  a  great 
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day  at  Westwood.  On  a  splendid  Ju]y  morn« 
ingi  the  whole  village  i^peared  astir.  The  beDs 
wereringing  joyously,  and  about  ten  o'clock  a  train 
of  carriages  with  white  fieivours  on  the  breasts 
of  the  ooachmen,  and  on  the  heads  of  the  horses, 
was  seen  approaching  from  Arden  Lodge; 
and  as  they  came  in  sight,  others  also  were 
setting  forward  from  the  Dene.  In  the  old  church 
of  Westwood,  the  old  mother  churdi  of  the 
district,  that  morning  Jeremiah  Gould,  assisted 
by  Mr.  Dewey,  united  the  hands  of  Vincent 
Dorringtim  and  Elizabeth  Arden;  of  Charles 
Arden  and  Harriet  Russell. 

Only  while  the  ceremony  itself  was  proceeding, 
ceased  the  beDs ;  and  that  completed,  again  they 
burst  forth  with  triumphant  joy.  The  wedding- 
party  took  their  d^dlner  at  theDene,  and  an  hour 
after,  the  two  travelling  carriages  were  descending 
the  lane  amid  the  hurrahs  of  the  villagers,  and 
the  glad  tears  of  Mrs.  Dorrington,  and  many 
others  at  the  Dene. 

Conspicuous  amongst  the  throng  at  the  door 
of  the  Dene  were  Sally  Horobin  and  Dan  Hardy. 
Sally  Horobin  was  blinking  over  the  comer  of 
her  i^von  which  was  held  to  her  face;  and 
whether  she  was  most  crying  or  lau^iing  it 
would  be  difficult  to  say. 

"  God  bless  'em  I"  ejaculated  SaDy, ''  but  I 
hope  they'll  not  go  off  again  to  Mesopotamia." 
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''  Pshaw  1"  said  Dan  Hardy,  who  somehow 
now  thought  with  great  pride  on  his  exploits  at 
Wood-Lincoln.  "  What's  Mesopotamia  to  Trini- 
dad in  the  Indies?" 

Dan  had  a  great  notion  that  when  Mr.  Del- 
mey's  boys  were  grown  up,  and  went  to  take 
possession  of  their  estates  in  Trinidad,  of  going 
with  them  as  a  sort  of  champion  against  all 
sorts  of  nnimagined  dangers ;  little  dreaming  of 
how  much  he  would  have  grown  down  by  the 
time  they  had  grown  up. 

Vincent  and  his  lovely  Elizabeth  were  bound 
for  Lfondon,  and  thence  for  Kent,  where  they 
had  property.  Charles  Arden  and  Harriet  for 
Lemwell,  Harriet's  native  home  in  Huntingdon- 
shire. In  ten  days  they  were  to  meet  at  Dover, 
and  together  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bathurst,  to 
make  a  two  months'  tour  of  the  continent. 

And  here  we  dose  our  history  of  Mrs. 
Dorrington  of  the  Dene.  We  have  reached  the 
crowning  period  of  her  life.  We  might  point 
onwards  to  a  time  when  the  bells  of  Westwood 
were  once  more  ringing,  but  with  a  different 
cadence — then  slow  and  mournful ;  and  all  the 
country  roimd,  gentle  and  simple,  had  crowded 
into  Westwood  to  witness  the  last  honours  of  one 
of  the  most  true-souled  women  who  ever  trod 
this  English  ground,  a  genuine  mother  in  Israel. 
But  that  came  many  years   hence:  and  now, 
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amid  the  sound  of  those  beDs  in  their  most  joy- 
ous mood,  and  amid  the  gladness  of  a  sim-bright 
hour,  we  lay  down  our  pen. 

We  lay  it  down,  but  not  before  we  inform  the 
reader  that  that  day  Jeremiah  Gould  and  Farmer 
Greatorex  gave  a/e^e  to  all  the  village  of  West- 
wood,  at  their  own  ejq)ense,  as  Nelly  Arden  did 
to  the  village  of  DaDing. 

Our  two  friends  at  Westwood  gave  theirs 
on  the  lawn  of  Westwood  Hall — such  was  the 
wish  of  John  and  Theodosia  Greatorex — and 
sudi,  we  are  glad  to  record  it,  the  express  plea- 
sure of  Mrs.  F^rrymore,  who,  since  she  had 
seen  the  &rmer  at  Arden  Lodge,  declared  that 
he  was  capable  of  conducting  himself  like  a 
duke. 

There  was  a  large,  open  canopy  erected,  and 
a  capital  dinner  was  served  up  by  the  joint 
exertions  of  the  landlord  of  the  "King  of 
Phissia,"  and  the  cooks  of  the  Dene,  of  West- 
wood  Hall,  of  Mr.  Greatorex  and  the  Vicar. 
There  was  plenty  of  music,  and  all  sorts  of 
games  and  races.  But  the  grand  treat  the 
frrmer  had  reserved  for  the  last — ^it  was  the 
exhibition  of  a  velocipede.  A  few  days  before, 
in  one  of  his  rides,  he  was  astonished  by  the 
sight  o£  a  man,  who,  according  to  the  fanner's 
own  account,  seined  to  be  gaUopping  along  the 
road  upon  nothing.     The  farmer  stoi^)ed,  and 
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when  it  came  up,  asked  the  rider  what  he  called 
that  for  a  horse. 

The  rider  was  a  young  Londoner,  who  had 
ridden  for  a  lark  upon  this  newly  introduced 
machine  all  the  way  to  Falkirk  in  Scotland,  and 
thus  far  back.  Seeing  the  fsuixier's  astonish- 
ment, the  youngster,  who  was  a  regular  wag, 
said  it  was  a  centipede. 

"Drat  it!"  said  Greatorex,  "but  it's  the 
very  thing  I  want  just  now.  I  want  a  regular 
novelty,  and  that's  one.  Young  man,  I'll  pay 
you  well  to  ride  your  centipede  round  at  a  grand 
do,  we  are  going  to  have  here." 

"  I  don't  exhibit  for  money,"  said  the  young 
man. 

"Well,  for  luv  then,"  said  the  farmer. 
"  You're  welcome  to  stay  at  my  house ;  but  you 
must  keep  your  centipede  out  of  sight  till  the 
moment,  when  it  shall  burst  out.  on  them  like 
a  flash  of  lightning." 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  replied  the  youngster, 
and  accordingly,  the  velocipede  was  carefuUy 
locked  up  by  him,  and  the  yoimg  man  enter- 
tained till  the  fite.  Just  when  all  was  merri- 
ment among  the  people  : 

"Now,  my  man!"  cried  the  farmer,  "out 
with  the  centipede,"  and  out  darted  the  youth, 
and  careered  at  a  rapid  rate  round  the  lawn, 
amid  the  shouts  and  cries  of  astonishment  of 
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the  people.  To  and  fro,  here  and  there,  flew 
the  strange  man  on  his  strange  steed,  chasing 
the  villagers  out  of  his  path  with  caies  and 
laughter.  Now  he  darted  away  to  a  distance 
down  the  drive,  and  then  coming  back,  cir- 
cumgyrated  the  open  ornamental  water  on  the 
lawn. 

The  farmer  was  delighted  at  the  success  of 
his  scheme. 

"There's  a  new-fimgled  horse  for  you! — 
There's  a  centipede  for  you  1"  he  exclaimed  to 
the  people. 

"  Centipede  !"  said  Jeremiah  Gould.  "  Velo- 
cipede, my  dear  farmer." 

"  Centipede  or  flossipede,"  continued  Great- 
orex,  "  that's  a  double  invention,  at  any  rate,  by 
which  a  man  can  ride  and  walk  at  the  same 
time." 

"  Try  it,"  said  the  waggish  '  velocipedist ; 
**  try  it,  farmer ;  it  is  worth  trying  for  once  in 
your  life." 

"  Ay,  try  it !  try  it !"  cried  the  people. 

^*  Nay,  nay/'  said  the  former,  *'  that  is  no 
nag  for  me." 

But  the  people  still  cried,  vodferously : 

"  Try  it,  Mr.  Greatorex,  try  it  1" 

And  as  the  honest  farmer  was  in  a  high  state 
of  glee,  he  threw  his  stout  leg  over  it,  and 
made  a  few  paces.     At  the  sight  of  the  huge 
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person  of  the  jolly  fanner  on  his  odd  machine, 
there  was  one  universal  hurrah ;  and  the  farmer, 
willing  to  please  them,  put  out  his  energies,  and 
drove  along  at  a  considerable  rate.  Loud  were 
the  laughter,  the  merriment,  and  clapping  of 
hands ;  loud  the  cries  of  "  Bravo !  Wdl  done, 
Greatorex!"  when  unfortunately  the  fermer 
came  near  the  water,  and  thinking  to  turn  his 
mechanical  steed  away  from  it,  turned  it  directly 
down  towards  it.  Down  the  smooth  slope  it 
went  at  a  rapid  rate,  the  people  shouting,  ^'  Stop 
him !  stop  him  1"  the  women  screaming,  and 
the  farmer  himself  pulling  hard  at  his  wooden 
horse,  and  crying,  "  Wo !  wo !" 

At  that  sight,  a  number  of  young  men,  who 
were  sitting  by  the  farmer's  motherly-looking 
wife  and  three  buxom  daughters — ^whispered  to  be 
lovers  who  were  going  soon  to  carry  the  latter  all 
away — -jumped  up,  and  sprang  after  the  farmer 
with  all  their  speed ;  but  John  Greatorex  was 
the  first  to  catch  his  father  by  the  coat  behind, 
just  as  he  was  about  to  plunge  headlong  into 
the  pond.  A  dozen  hands,  the  next  moment, 
had  hold  on  him,  and  drew  him  back. 

Nobody  laughed  more  heartily  than  the 
farmer  himself,  and  yet  the  very  welkin  rung 
with  laughter  when  he  was  safe. 

"  Drat  it,  young  man,''  said  the  farmer,  as 
the  velodpedist  came  to  take  his  machine  from 
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the  water's  edge,  '^  thy  horse  is  badly  broke ;  it 
has  got  no  mouth  at  all  \" 

*^  And  if  you  could  not  break  him,  Sir/' 
said  the  young  man,  smiling,  and  looking  at 
the  farmer's  large  person  significantly,  "  I  don't 
think  any  man  in  England  could  do  it." 

"Bravo!"  shouted  Greatorex,  and  then  in- 
vited Jeremiah  Gould  to  take  a  short  airing  on 
this  comical  horse.  The  Vicar  politely  declined, 
after  the  experiment  of  his  friend,  saying — and 
in  his  great  elation  that  day,  he  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life  perpetrated  a  pun — that  he  did 
not  fed  himself  qualified  to  bestride  either  a 
P^aras  or  a  Peg-Aor^e-us ;  at  which  the  villa- 
gers, hearing  something,  as  they  thought,  about 
peg-horses,  believed  it  a  great  joke,  and  made 
the  air  resound  with  their  hurrahs ! 

And  so  closed  the  day  on  Westwood  and  all 
its  happy  hearts. 


THE   END. 
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